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PREFACE. 


The following Lectures were re^^d in the ^University 
of Edinburgh, for twenty-iour^ears. The publication 
of them, at present, was not altogether a matter of 
choice. Imperfect copies of them in mam/script, from 
notes taken by students whd heard them itad, were 
flrst privately handed about; and afterwards frequently 
exposed to publio- sale. When tho author saw them 
circulate sg currently, as ev^^n to be quolcd in print,^ 
and found himself often threatened with surreptitious 
publications of them, he judged it to be high time that 
they should proceed from his .pwn, hand, rather tlvin 
come into public view under some tvery defective and 
erroneous form. i 

They were originally designed for thef initiation of 
youth into the study of Belles Lettr^s and of compo- 
.sition. With the same intention tli^ey are now pub¬ 
lished ; and, therefore, the form of Ljecturcs, in which 
they were^at first composed, is still retained. The 
author gives them to the world, neither as a work 
wholly original, nor as a compilation from the WTitings 
of others. On every subject contained ill them, he has 
thought for himself. He consulted his own ideas and 
reflections; and a great part of what will be found in 
these Lectures is enlirelv his own. At the same time,* 
he availed liiinself of the ideas and reflections of other.s, 
as far as he thought them pro'f)er*t() be a({op,lcd. To 
proceed in this manner was his duty as a public pro¬ 
fessor. It was incumbent on him, to convey to his 
pupils all the knowledge that could improve Iheru, 
toMeliver not merely what was new, but what mighl 


• Rini^raphia Biitannira. Aiticle, AnniaON. 
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be ttseful/from whatever quarter it came. He hopes, 
that to such as are studying to cultivate their taste, to 
form their style, or to prepare themselves for public 
speaking or compo«dtion, his Lectures will affbrd a 
more comprehensive view of what relates to these 
subjects, than, as far as he knows, is to be received 
from any one book in our language. 

In order to render his work of greater service, he 
has generally referred to the books which he consulted, 
as far as he *emembers them; that me readers might 
be directed to any farther illustration whichithey afford. 
But, as such a length of time has elapsed since the 
first composifion of his Lectures, he may, perhaps, 
have adopted tlie sentiments of some author into whose 
writings he had then looked, without now remembering 
whence he derived them. 

In the opinions which he has delivered concerning 
such a variety of authors, and of literary niatteis, as 
come under his consideration, he cannot expect that all 
bis readers will concur with him. The subjects are of 
such a nature, as allow room for much diversity of 
taste and sentiment: and the author will respectfully 
submit to the judgment of the public. 

Retaining the simplicity of the lecturing style, as 
best fitted for conveying instruction, he has aimed, in 
his language, at no more than perspicuity. If, after 
the liberties which it was necessary for him to take, in 
criticising the style of the most eminent writers in our 
language^ his own style snail be thought open to repre¬ 
hension, all that he can say, is, tliat his book will add 
one to the many proofs already aflbrded to the world, 
of its being much easier to give instruction, than to set 
example. * 
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INTRODUCTION', 


make towards perfec- 
Uan reason, is not the 


One of tlie most distinguished privileges which Proviaence 
^ has conferred upon mankind, is the power of communicating 
their thoughts to one another. Destitute of this power, reason 
would be a solitary, and, in some measure, an unavailing prin¬ 
ciple. Speech is the great instrdlnent by which man becfimes 
beneficial to man ; and it is to the interc^oiu'se and transmission 
of thought, by means of speech, that we ^re chiefly indebted for 
the improvement of thought itself. Sxpall sfre the advances 
whibh a single unassisted individual can i 
ing any of his powers. What we-call huJ 
efibit or ability of one, so much as it is tpe result of the reason 
of many, jibing from lights mutually con^municated, in. consc- 
quenee of discourse and writing. 

It is obvious, then, that writing and discourse arc objects 
entitled to the highest attention. Whether the influence ol‘ the* 
speaker, or the entertainment of the hearer, b*e consulted; whe¬ 
ther utility or pleasure be the principal aim in view; we are 
prompted by the strongest motives, to study how we may com¬ 
municate our thoughts to one another with most advantage. 
Accordingly we find, that in almost every nation, as soon as lan¬ 
guage had extended itself beyond‘that scanty communication 
which was requisite for tlie supj^y ef men’s newssilies, the im¬ 
provement of discourae began to attract regard. In the lan¬ 
guage even of rude uncultivated tribes, w'e can tracer some atten¬ 
tion to the grace and force of those expressions which they 
^ed, when they sought to persuade or to affect. •They were 
early sensible of a beauty in discourse, and, endeavoured to give 
it certain decorations which experience, had taught them it was 
capable of receiving, long before the study of those decorations 
was formed into a regular art. 
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2 LBCT0EE I. 

But, among nations in a civilized state, no art lias been cul¬ 
tivated with more cai'e, than that of language, style, and com¬ 
position. The attention paid to it may, indeed, be assumed as 
one mark of the progress of society towards its most improved 
period. For, according as society improves and flourishes, men 
acquire morSkinfluence <^er one another by means of reasoning 
and discourse; and in proportion as that influence is felt to en¬ 
large, it must follow, as a naturaf consequence, that they will 
bestow more cere upon the methods of expressing their concep¬ 
tions with propriety and eloquence. Hence we find, that, in all 
the polished nations of Europe, this study has been treated as 
liighly important, and has possessed a considerable place in 
every plan of lifleral education. » •' 

Indeed, when the arts of speech and writing are*nientioned, 
I am sensible that preji^lices against them are apt to rise in the 
minds of many. A sor^ of art is immediately thought of, that 
is ostentatious and deceitful; the minute and trifling study of 
worSs alone ; the pomp of expression; the studied fallacies of 
rhetoric; ornament swstituted in the room of use. We need 
not wonder, that, under such imputations, all study of di.scourse 
as an art should* have suffered in the opinion of men of under¬ 
standing ; and 1 am far from denying, tliat rhetoric and criticism 
have sometimes beenfso managed as to tend to the corruption, 
rather than to the^ ii|jprovement, of good taste aryj true elo¬ 
quence. But surd at I is equally possible to apply tli^principles 
of rer son and good/sense to this art, as to any other that is cul¬ 
tivated among men. If the following Lectures have any merit, 
»it will consist in an endeavour to substitute the application of 
these principles in the place of artificial and scholastic rhetoric; 
in an endea\our to explode false ornament, to direct attention 
mo»-e towards substance than show, to recommend good sense 
as the foundation of all good composition, and simplicity as 
essential to all true ornament.. 

When entering on the subject, I may be allowed, on this oc¬ 
casion, to suggest a few thoifghts concerning the importance and 
advantages of such studies, and the rank tliey are entitled to 
possess in academical education.^ I am under no temptation. 


* The author vra$ the who read Iicctures on this subjeet in the University 
of Edinburg, lie bej^an with reading them in a private character in the year 
1759 . In the following year he was chosen Professor of JRlietoric by the ma^is* 
trates and Town-council of Edinburgh; and, in 1762, His Majesty was pleased 
to elect and endow a Prot '-ssion of Rhetoric and .Belies Lettres in that Univer* 
sity; and the Author was appointed the first Reslhs Professor. 
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for this purpose, of extolling ^eir importance at the expense of 
any other department of science. On the contrary, the study 
of rhetoric and belled lettres supposes and requires a proper ac¬ 
quaintance with the rest of the liberal arts. It embraces them all 
within its circle, and recommends thei^ to the hipest regard. 
The first care of all such as wish.either to write with reputation, 
or to speak in public so as tp command attention, must be, to 
extend their knowledge; to lay in a rich store of ideas relating 
to those subjects of which the occasions,of life may call tliem to 
discourse or to write, Hence, among the ancieifts, it was a 
fundamental principle, and frequently* inculcated, “ Quod om¬ 
nibus disciplinis et artibus debet esse instrpctus orator:” 
that the or§,tor ought to be an accomplished scholar, and con¬ 
versant in every part of learning. It is indeed impossible* to 
contrive an art, and very pernicious it were if it could be con¬ 
trived, which should give the stamp of merit to any composition 
rich or splendid in expression, b«it barren or erroneousi in 
thought. They are the wretched attenqjts towards an ait of 
this kind which have so often disgraced oratory, and debased it 
below its true standard. The graces of c|>inp<vsition have been 
employed to disguise or to supply the war® of matter; and the 
temporary applause of the ignorant has been courted, instead of 
the lasting approbation of tlie discerning. \ But such impoatpi*e 
can never fnaintaiii its ground long. Ki^owledge and science 
must furnl^ the materials that form the , body and substance 
of any valuable composition. Rhetoric serves to add the 
polish; and we know that none but firm and solid bodies can be ^ 
polished well. 

Of those who peruse the following Ijectures, some, in con 
sequence either of their profession, or of their prevailing incli-, 
nation, may have the view of being employed in composition, 
or in public speaking. Others, without any jirospect of this 
kind, may wish only to improve tlieir taste witli respect to writ¬ 
ing and discourse, and to acqdlre^irinciples w^ch will enable 
them to judge for thefiiselves in that part of literature called the 
belles lettres. • 

Witih respect to the former, such as may have occasion to 
communicate their sentiments to the public, it is jibundantly 
clear that some preparation of study is requisite for the end 
which they have iq view. To, speak or to write perspicuously 
and agreeably, with purity, with grace and strength, are attain¬ 
ments of the utmost consequence to all who purpose, cither by 
Q)eecb or writing, to address the public. • For without being 

B • I 
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master ol titose «ttainBiteii&». no msln can do justice to his own 
conceptions; bat how rich soevet* he may be in knowledge and 
in good sense^ TOli d w-a l do- to avail himself less of those trea¬ 
sures, than such ae possess not half his store, but who can dis- 
play what t^y possess^th more propriety. Neither are these 
attainments of that kind for which we are indebted to nature 
merely. Nature has. Indeed, conferred upon some a very 
favourable distinction in this respect, beyond others. But in 
these, as in most other talents she bestows, she has left much 
to be wrought out by every man’s own industry. So con¬ 
spicuous have been the» niSFects of study and improvement in 
every part of eloquence; such remarkable examples hav^ ap¬ 
peared of persons surmounting, by their diligencq, the disad¬ 
vantages of the mostuLtowardnature; that among the leamedit 
has long been a contested, and remains still an undecided point, 
whether nature or ai*tl confer most towards excelling in writing 
and discourse. ( 

With respect to.ttie manner in which art can most effectually 
furnish assistance for such a purpose, there may be diversity 
of opinions. I by no means pretend to say that mere rhetorical 
rules, how just soever, are sufficient to form an orator. {Sup¬ 
posing natural genius to be favourable, more by a great deal 
will depend upon private application and study, titan upon any 
system of instruction that is capable of being phblicly com¬ 
municated. But at the same time, tliough rules instruc¬ 
tions cannot do all tiiat is requisite, they may, however, do 
, much that is of real use. They cannot, it is true, inspire 
genius; but they tan direct and assist it. They cannot remedy 
barrenness; but they may correct redundancy, ^hey point out 
proper models for imitation. They bring into view the chief 
Ijeauticni that onglii to be studied, and tlie principal faults tliat 
ought to be avoided; and thereby tend to enlighten taste, and 
to lead genius from unnatural deviations, into its proper chan¬ 
nel. Wbat.wftuld not avail for the production of great excel¬ 
lencies, may at least serve to prevent the commission of con¬ 
siderable eiyors. * 

All that regards the study of eloquence and composition 
merits lilt higher attention upon this account, that it is inti¬ 
mately connected with the iniprovement of our intellectual 
powers. For I must be allowed to sfty, that when we are em- 
after a proper manner, in the study of composition, we 
arh cultivating reason itself. True rlietorie and sound logic are 
yery nearly allied, o The study of arranging and expressing our 
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thoughts with pi*o|]ine^« teach^ to ^nk, as wall as to ipeak^ 
accurately. By putting oar sentiiaeBts, intU words, we always 
conceive them more distinetiy, Bvery one Who has the slightest 
acquaintanee wi^ OOmpOSitiOtt knows, that when he expresses* 
himself ill on any subject,, when his ^angementis loose, and 
his sentences become feeble, th$ defect of Me.etyle can, almost 
on every occasion, be traced, backm his indistinct conception of 
tile subject: so close is the connexion between thoughts, and the 
words in which they are clotiied. * 

The study of composition, infportantin itself at all times, has 
acquired additional importance froia«tiie taste and manners of 
th^ present age. It is an age wherein‘improvements, in every 
part of science, have been prosecuted witii ardour. To all the 
liberal arts much attention has been {l^id; and to none more 
“than to the beauty of language, and, th^ grace and elegance of 
every kind of writing. The public eai] is become refined. ^ It 
will not easily bear what is sWenly^and incorrect. Every 
author must aspire to some merit in expression, as well as ' 
in sentiment, if he would not incur the\rlanger of being neg¬ 
lected ami despised. | , 

J will not deny that the love of minute ejiegmice, and attentitm 
to inferior ornaments of composition, may at present have en¬ 
grossed too great a degree of the public pgard. It is indeed 
my opiniod*, that we lean to tins extreme[often more careful of 
polished sCyle, than of storing it with (thought. Yet hence 
arises a new reason for the study of just and proper composi- • 
tion. If it be requisite not to be deficient in elegance or orna-^ 
ment in times when they are in such high estimation, it is still 
more requisite to attain tiie power of distinguishing false orna¬ 
ment from true, in order to prevent our being carried away by 
that torrent of false and frivedous taste, wlqch never fails, when 
it is prevalent, to sweep along with it the raw and the ignorant. 
They who have never studied eloquence in itsprinci|des, nor have 
been trained to attend to tlie ^etyiine mid mwlv beauties of 
good wilting, are always ready to be caught, by the mere glare 
of language; and when they come to speak in public, or to com¬ 
pose, have no, other standard on whjdi |o form* thhmsehes, 
except whatichiances to be fashionable and poplai^ jiow cor- 
nipta<l spever,,8md ei^roneous,,|hat may be.. 

, But >4 as tihere^are many W"® objects as eitiier 

^jon^sition, or pubUo^speah^g in yieW, let us next consider 
what may be „4eianed by them from such studies 

as ibrm the. Ojf tl^so I^oiures^ To tliem, rhetoric i.s 
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same instruotions which Resist others in composing/ will assist 
them in discemihg; and relishing,-^e beauties of composition. 
‘Whatevm* enables genius to esecnte ^ell, will enable taste to 
criticise justly ; 

When we name criftcising,^ prejudices may perhaps arise, 
K^ .ifae same kind with thos€ which I mentioned befoic with 
respect to rhetoric, As rhetoric has been sometimes thought to 
signify nothing* more than the scholastic study of words, and 
phrases, and <rQpes, so criticisln has beep considered as merely 
the art of finding faulta'^ the frigid application of certain 
technical terms, ^ by means of wliich persons are taught to cavil 
and censure in a learnbd manner. But this is the criticism of 
pedants only. True criticism is a liberal and humane art. It 
is the offspring of go^d sense and refined taste. It aims at 
acquiring a just disce^/nment of the real merit of authors. It 
promotes a lively relis?, of tjmir beauties, while it preserves us 
• from that blind and implicit veneration which would confound 
their beauties and faints in our esteemi It teaches us, in a 
word, to admire^and io blame with judgment, and not to follow 
the crowd blindly. I ^ 

In an age when Iworks of genius and literature are so fre¬ 
quently the' subjects of discourse, when every one erects him¬ 
self into a judge, apd when we can hardly njingle in polite 
society without bearing some share in such discussions; studies 
•of this kind, it is nOt to be doubted, will appear to derive part 
of their importance from the use to which they may be applied 

fiu-nishing materials for those fashionable topics of dis¬ 
course, and Uiereby eiiaV’ng us to support a proper rank in 
social life. 

But I should be sorry if we could not rest the merit of such 
stfidies on somewhat of solid and intrinsioal use, independent of 
appearance and show. The 'exercise of taste and of sound 
criticism, is in truth one of jihewaost improving employmmiis of 
tlie understanding. To apply the principles of good sense to 
composition and disceurse; to examine what is beautifiil, and 
why it is so; to employ ourselves in distinguishing accurately 
between th^ specious and, the solid, between affected and naiuralh 
ornament, must certainly improve us not a little in the ifiost 
' philosophy, tlie philosophy human nature. 

For disquisitions 'are very intimately connected with the 
kp^'^hdge of otmelves. They necessarily lead Us to reflect on 
flic Uprralfohs of tjie imaginafioD, and the movements of the 
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j (u»d witb some o£ the most re¬ 

fined feelings wMcJl belong to; onr 

* liOgicei and e^eal disquisitions move in n higher sphere, 
and are coatersant with objects of a more severe kind; the 
progress of the understanding in its search after knowledge, and 
the direction of the will in the^proper* pursuit of^goodL They 
point out to' inan Oie improvein^t of hiSo nature as an intelli¬ 
gent being; and his duties as the subject of moral obligation. 
Belles lettres and cri^sm chiefly consider Mm as a being 
endowed mth tiiose powers of taste i and imaginatiou, which 
were intended to emlmllish his mind,' and to supply him with 
rational and useful entertainment. Thfey open a field of inves¬ 
tigation peculiar to themselves. All! that relates to beauty, 
harmony, grandeur, and elegance; all tuat can soothe the mind, 
•gratify the fancy, or move the afiectionjs, belongs to.their pro¬ 
vince. They present human nature under a diflerent aspect 
from that which it assumes wh^ viejiVed by other sciences. 
They bring to light various springs ofll action, which, without 
(heir aid, might have passed uno|l)served\^ and which, though ot 
a delicate nature, frequently exert a powerful influence on seve- 
ral^departments of human life. 

Such studies have also this peculiaij advantage, that they 
exercise our reason without fatiguing it.i| They lead to inqui¬ 
ries acute,* but not painful; profound, butinot chy nor abstruse 
They streW flowers in tlie path of science I and while they keep 
the mind bent, in some degree, and active, thej’- relieve it, at* 
the same time, from that more toilsome ja^our to which it must^ 
submit in the acquisition of necessary erudition, or the inves¬ 
tigation of abstract fruth. i 

The cultivation of taste is further recommended by tlie 
happy cflects which it naturally tends to produce 6n human 
life. The most busy man, in the most active sphere, cannot Tjc 
always occupied by business. Men of serious professions can¬ 
not dways be on the stretch ofskscjfious thouglit. Neitlier can 
the most gay and flourishing situations of fortune aflord any 
man the power of filling all his hours with pleasure. Life must 
always languish in the hands of (he idle. It will frequently 
^languish even in the hands of the hualy, if they ha^e not ; ome 
employment subndiary to that which forms their main pursuit 
How then shall these vacant spacesi those unemployed intervals, 
which^ more or Jess, occur i» the life of every one, he filled 
up? How con WP contrive to dispost’ of them in any way 
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tliat iboi« itgreeable ii| itsdil^ m more^consonant io 

digo% of Ibe luimaa ntio^ tban ia ofiterfaimnenta of tasto> 
and tlio study of polite literature ? Sa who is so happy as to 
"ha'm acquired a relish for these, has always at hand an innocent 
and irreproadbhie lamasf^ent ftn* his leisure hours, to save 
him &oni the^anger of lAmy a i^icious ^ssjon. He is not in 
hnnard of being a Imrden to Aimself. He is not obliged to fly 
to low company, or to court the riot of ^ose pleasures, in order 
to cum the . tediousness of existence^ 

l^vidence seems plenty tt> have pointed out diis usefid 
purpose to which tlie plecumres of taste may be applied, by in^ 
tei'poidiig them m a middle st^diou between the pleasures^of 
sense and those ^f pure intellect We were not Resigned to 
grovel always among olijects so low as the former j nor are we 
capable of dwelling coijstantly in so high a region as tlm latter. 
The pleasures of taste refresh the mind after the toils of the 
intellect, and the lahoni^s of nbstract study; and they gradually 
raise it above the attaearaents of sense, and prepare it for the 
enjoyments of virtue. / 

So consonant; is this to experience, that, in the education 
of youth, no object has in every age appeared more important 
to wise men, tlian toliincture them early with a relish for the 
entertainments of tast|. The transition is commonly made with 
easelFrora these to the rUscharge of the higher andmore* important 
duties of life. Good popes may be entertained of those whose 
rininds have this liberjal and elegant turn. It is favourable to 
many virtues. Whereas, to be entirely devoid of iclish for 
Iloquence, poetry, .ot any of tlie fine arts, is justly construed to 
be an unpromising symptom of youth; and raises suspicions of 
their being prone to low gratifications, or destined to dredge in 
the more vulgar and illiberal pursuits of life. 

‘'There are indeed few good ^spositions of any kind with 
which the improvement of tastS is not more or less connected. 
A cultivated tasite increases^ sensibility to all the tender and 
humane passibn#; by giving them frequent exercise; while it 
tentls to weaken the mare violent and fierce emotions. 

]jigeuBasdtd!t^ssefi(}ditd?iOte^ ' 

Emollit mores, t»ec sinit esse feros. • , 

C ' • 

TJte elevated sentiments and high examples which poetiy, elo. 
<;uencp, and history, are often bringing undei: our view, nato 

• .These notlsh'd aits haWlHOnaiiijt'd i»aQkln<^, 
tJoftpa’d the r«de, a»d ceJm'd Ih? boisf^tVous wind. 
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rally tend to npofiah in otir minds public sjpirit, (be love of gloiy, 
contempt of extemsd fortimo, and tl^ admuiM.ioii of what is 
truly iMustriotis and groat 

i will not go so far as .to say tiliat the improvement of taste * 
and of virtue is the same $ Or that th^ may always be e^mcted 
to co*exist hx an oqual. degree. J^oare powerful con^ctivos than 
taste crni apply,«are necessary for reforming tbe corrupt 
propensities wl^h too A’Ci^uently prevail among mankind. 
Elegant speculations are sometimes fotmd to float *on the surface 
of the mindj while bad passions possess the interior regions of 
the heart At tiio same time^ this cannOt but be admitted^ that 
the exercise of taste is, in its native tendency, moral and puri¬ 
fying. From reading the most admired'productions of genius, 
whether in poetry or prose, almost ever^ one rises with sgme 
"gbod impressions left on his mind; and'though these may not 
always be durable, they are at least tolbe ranked among the 
means of disposing'^e heart to virtip. d^e thing is ceTiain,,and 
1 shaU hereafter have occasion to illustrate it more fully, that, • 
without possessing the virtuous afiections \n a strong degree, no 
man cim attain eminence in the sublime par of ^eloquence. He 
must feel what a good man feels, if he ex|! ects greatly to move 
or to interest mankind. They are tlie ardent sentiments of 
honour, virtue, magnanimity, and public ^spirit, that only can 
kindle that ^re of genius, and call up into\the mind those Sigh 
i<^as> whicli attract tlie admirafton of age i ; and if tliis spirit 
be necessary to produce the most distingjliished efforts of elo- • 
quence, it must be necessary also to our < relishing them witli 
proper taste and feeling. . * 

On these general topics I shall dwell no longer; but proceed 
directly to tbe consideration of the subjects which are to em¬ 
ploy the following Lectures. They divide ^emselves into five 
parts. First, some introductory dissertations on the Nature*of ' 
Taste, and upon the Sources of its Pleasures s secondly, the 
consideratibn of Language: tidily, of Style: fourthly, of 
• Eloquence properly no .called, or Public Spehfcing in its dif¬ 
ferent kinds t lastly, a critical examination of tbe most distin¬ 
guished Species of Goinpositiun« botii in ptose and* verse. 
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tBCTURE 11. 

: TAS11E. 

The nature of tibie |>reseat imdertaking leads me to be* 
gb mtbeo)lte inqoirieMcouoe^ii^ taste^ as it is this faoulty 
wfaiebJs always appe^ed fo k^disquisltions concerning the 
merit of discourse and writing. 

There are Tew subjwts on which men talk more loosely and 
ii^i^hstinctly than on tastV $ fevf which it is more difficult to ex- 
pl^ with precision; i^n^ione which in this course of Jjec- 
will appear more /dry or abstract. What I have to. say 
on the aubject shall be in the following order. J shall first 
explain the nature of taste as a power or faculty in the human 
mind. I shall next ^nsider how far it is an improyeable 
faculty. I shall showihe sources of its improvement, and the 
characters of taste injits njpst perfect state. I shall then ex- 

• amine the various fiucmaticns to which it is liable, and inquire 

whetlier there be an/ standard to which we can bring the 
difierent tastes jof iri^n, in order to distinguish the corrupted 
from the true. • 

Taste may be defined, " The imwer of receiving pleasure 
from the beauties of nature and of art.” The first question 
thaf occurs concern^g it is, whether it is to be considered as 
an internal sense, or as an exertion of reason ? fleason is a 

• very general term; bnl if we understand by it that power of the 
mind which in speculative matters discovers tTutli, and in prac- 

*tical matters judges of the fitness of means to an end, I appre¬ 
hend the question may be easily answered. For nothing can 
be more clear, thm^ that taste is not resolvable info any such 
operation of reasom It is not merely through a discovery of 
lift understanding, |»r a deduction of argument, that the mind 
receives pleasure a beautiful prospect or a fine poem. 
Such objects oftei^atrike gjiiaintuitively, and make a strong 
impression, wh& 4 b are unable to assign the reasons of our 
being pleased. They sometimes strike in tbs same manner 
(he j^losopher and .me peasant; the boy and the man* Hence 
the faculty by which |we relish such beauties, seems more nearly 
allied fp a feeling ol sense, than to a procpss'of the understand¬ 
ing; and accorffingly, from an extemd sem^ it has borrowed 
its n^etj that sense by whiph we receive ail<l distmguish the 
^|a^es of.fiopd Itaving, in seyerid languages, ^ven rijse to the 
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word' taste' in t)i» i»el«j»liorieal meaning under which we now 
consider it. Hoed^verj as, in all sa1>jects which regard the 
operations of the mhid, the inaccurate use of words is to be- 
careftdly avoided, it mtist not be inferred, from what I have ’ 
said, that reason is entirely excluded fropi the exerh^s of taste. 
Though taste, beyond doubt, bf> ^ItiuM^tely founded on a cer¬ 
tain natural and instinctive sensibility to beauty, yet reason, as 
I shall show hereafter, assists taste in tnany of its operations, 
and serves to enlarge its power.^ * , 

Taste, in the sense in which t have ixplamed if, is a faculty 
common in some degree to all men. • 'Nothing that belongs to 
human nature is more general than the relish of beauty of one 
kind or otl^er j of what is orderly, prc^ortioned, grand, har¬ 
monious, new, or sprightly. In children, the rudiments of 
"taste discover themselves very early in la thousand instances, 
in their fondness for regular bodies, thei ^ admiration of pictures 
and statues, and imitations of all kin^s; and tlieir stcong 
attachment to whatever is new or marvellous. The most igno 
rant peasants are delighted ivith ballads and tales, and are 
struck with the beautiful appearance of n|ture,in the earth and 
heavens. - Even in the deserts of America,! where human nature 
shows itself in its most uncultivated stafie, tlie savages have 
their ornaments of dress, their^ war anu tli^ir death songs, tjiei, 
harangues &nd their orators. We must tkeirefore conclude the 
principles of taste to be deeply founded ra the human mind. 
It is no less essential to man to have some discernment of 
beauty, than it is to possess the attributes of reason and of^ 
speech.f * 

* J 

• Sec Dr, Gcrrard’s Essay on Taste.—D’Alembert's Reflections on the Use 
aiitl Abase nf Philosophy in Matters which relate to Taste.—Reflections Cri¬ 
tiques snr la Poeste et stir la Peinture, tome ii. ch. 'Elements of Criti¬ 

cism, clt. 2S.—Mr. Hume's Essay on the Standard of^ Taste.-'-Xutrodaction ^o 
the Essay on the Sithliine and BeautifnL . 

t On the subject of Taste, considered as a power or faculty of the mind, 
much less is to be found amonft the anc9iMa4 than among tUe modern rhetorical 
and critical writers. Tlie foHowing remarkable passage in Cicero serves however 
to show that his ideas on this subject agree pertectly with what has been said 
above. He is speaking of the beauties, erf style aSd numbers., “Illndautcm 
neqnis admiretnr quonam mode hsec vulgas imperitorum in andiendo, notot; enm 
ip omni gencre, turn in hoc ip^, nsagna qnwidttm est vis, iueredibili.sqne n .tiira;. 
t)inhe8 enhu tacito quodanioehsu, sine alia arte autratioue, quae^intin aitibas 
80- rationlbus iccta et prava dbudicaut: Idqne cum fhcinnt in picturU, et in 
signis, ct in ajlis operiirus, ad quorum iiueiligentiam A natura minus habent 
iustrnmenti, tutu nmltb ostehdunt magis in verbomin, ntuneioium, vocnmque 
quod 'ea shut in communibus inflxa sensibnsi neque earuin reruni 
quenqiiam fundittis natura voluit esse expertem," Cic. de Orat. lib. Jii. cap. 50. 
edit., Omteii,—'—QuinlUian seems to include taste, ^for which, in the sense 
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Bkt none be wholly ctevpid of fnbufay, yet ine 

degrees in v^hich it “is pOissebed e^e widely Mereni lo pome 
men odfythe fwble glimmeriiigs of tsuste appear; thetieautics 
which they relish are of the coaTsest kind; and of tbeSe they 
have but a weak and^confused impression: while, in otliers, 
taste rises to an acute disoeripnent, and a lively enjoyment of 
the most refined beauties, fn geperal, we may observe, that in 
the powers and pleasm^es of taste, there is a more remarkable 
inequality amdbg men, Jian is usually found in point of eommon 
aibnse, reason, and jud ;mcttt.* The constitution of our nature 
in this, as in all othe rei^ects, discovers admirable wisdom* 
lb the distnbo^lion of those talents which are necessary for 
man^s well-being, Nat re hath made less distinction among her 
chiVlren. But in the iistrifaution of those which belong only 
to the ornamental paA of life, she hath bestowed her favours 
with more frugality. J She hath both sown the seeds more | 
spai^ngly, and rendered a higher culture requisite for brining | 
^em to perfection, | 

This inequality of/taste among men is owing, without doubt, ^ 
in part, to the ^idbr^t frame of their natures; to nicer organs, 
and finer internal powers, with which some are endowed beyond 
others. But, if it be owing in part to nature, it is owing to 
education and culture still more. The illustration of this leads 
to my next remark | on this subject, that taste is°a most im- 
provc^le faculty, if there be any such in human nature; a re- 
f> mark which gives great encouragement to such a course of study 
as we are now proposing to pursue. Qf the truth of this asser- 
^tion we may easily be convinced, by only reflecting on that im¬ 
mense superiority which education and improvement give to 
civiliited, above barbarous nations, in refinement of taste; and on 
the superiority which they give in the same nition to those who 
hdve studied the liberal arts, above the rude and untaught vulgar. 
Tlie difibrence is sci great, that there is perhaps no one particu¬ 
lar fu which^tbese i^o clasits^ of men are so fer removed firom 
each other, as in respect of the powers and the pleasures of , 
taste; and ^^sured^ for tliis ditference no o^r general cause 
cah he asa%ned, but culture and educ^on.~*l S^ll now pcu* 

which we nowffi ve to that word, the wdeotji appeoT to Urt had »o di«tliictiiiuaed 
tmder what he cafls ‘Jhakium.* “ J.octu de Jadkiot «jid weh ggi d w opIldODe 
.•tdeo. p snjhg g h»^iil,d|«!rU tntmibat cdatiectiis ale wi^wt, utoa daeairotht 
yerbk aaUdn aiosaiis pewit iMSparwd* aee inaiiik site tradltor qaida 
odor.—Ut coB^^ia eonawiBta, ne miid {e oioomiuto 
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ceed to show, whi^t tho imans jwce» by which taste becomes so 
remarkably culdvation and progress. 

Reflect flrst upon that great law of our natwre^.that exercise 
is the chief somce of improvement m all our faculties. This 
holds both in bur, bodily and in our mental powers. It holds 
even in our external senses; althov^h tiiese be lesi the subject 
of cultivation than atiy of our*other faculties. We see how 
acute the senses become in Ipersons whose trade or business 
leads to nice exertions of them. Touch^i for instance^ becomes 
infinitely more, exqmsite in men whode employment requires 
:fhem to examine the polish of bg|d|ps.^ than it is in others. 
|rhey who deal in microscopical observations, or are accustomed 
to engrave on precious stones, acquire; surprising accuracy of 
sight in discerning the minutest objects; .and practice in att^d- 
ing to difierent flavours and tastes of Uquors, wonderfully im¬ 
proves the power of distinguishing thefn, and of tracing their 
composition. Placing, internal taste therefore on the footinjg of 
a simple sense, it cannot he doubted thatpequent exercise, and 
Icurious attention lo its proper objects, mimt greatly heighten its 
power. Of this we have one clear prooi^in that part of taste, 
whi^h is called an car- for music. Experience every day shows 
that nothing is more improveable. Only the simplest and plainest 
compositions are relished at first: use md practice extend 
our pleasuie, teach us to relish finer melpdy, and by degrees 
enable us to enter into the intricate and cc^pounded pleasures 
of harmony. So an eye for the beauties tof painting is never 
all at once acquired. It is gradually foi^ned by being con¬ 
versant among pictures, and studyhig the ^orks of the best 
masters. 

Precisely in the same manner, with respect to the beanty of 
composition and discourse, attention to the most g^approved 
models, study of''the best authors, comparisons of lower aifd 
higher degrees of the same beauties, operate towards the re¬ 
finement of taste. When one ig^uly beginniqg his acquaint¬ 
ance with works of genius, ihe sentiment which ’attends them 
is obscure and confused. He cannot ppint out the ^several 
excellencies or blemishes of a performance which he peruses; 
|ie is at a loss on what to rest his judgment; all that can be 
expected i«, that he should tell in general whether he be 
pleased or not. But allow him more experience in works of 
^s kind, and his taste becomes by degrees more exact and 
i^lightened. He begins to perceive not only the character of 
the whole, but the beauties and defects of each part; and is 
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able to 4eseribe the pecuUat' qualities which he praises or 
blames. The mist is dissipated which seemed formerly to 
hang over the olijeot $ and he can at length pronounce firmly, 
• and without hesitation, concerning it. Thus, in taste, consi¬ 
dered as mere sensibility, exercise opens a great source of 
improvemeAt, 

But although taste be ultimately founded on sensibility, it 
must not be considered as instinctive sensibility alone. Reason 
and good sense, as I before hinted, have so extensive an influ¬ 
ence on jU the operatiojps and*decisions of taste, that a thorough 
good taste may w'ell bo considered as a power compounded of 
natural sensibility to beauty, and of improved uncleistamliug. 
In order to be'satisfied of this, let us observe, that the greater 
par^ of the productions of genius are no other tlian ftnitations of 
nature ; representations of the characters, actions, or manners of 
men. Tlie pleasure we receive from such imitations or repre¬ 
sentations is founded ion mere taste; but to judge w'hether they 
be properly executecL belongs to th^ understanding, which 
compares the copy with the original. 

In reading, for i^jkance, such a poem as the iEiieid, a great 
part of our pleasure arises from the plan or story being well 
conducted, and all the parts joined together with probability*and 
due connexion; from the characters being taken from nature, 
the? sentiments being suited to the characters, and, the style to 
the sentiments. The pleasure which arises from, a poem so 
conducted, is felt or enjoyed by taste as an internal sense : but 
the discovery of this conduct in tlie poem is owing to reason ; 

’ and the morC'ihaj;( reason «nables us to discover such propriety 
in the conduct, the greater will be our pleasure. We are 
pleased, through our natural sense of beauty. Reason shows us 
why and^upon what grounds we are pleased. Wherever, in 
Works of taste, any resemblance to nature is aimed at; w'herever 
there is any refenmee of parts to a whole, or of means to an 
end, as there indeed in ahpost every writing and discourse; 
there tl^e itnderstanding must always .have a great part to 
act , 

Here then is a wide field for reason*s exerting its powers in 
relation to the ol^jects of taste, particularly with respect to 
composition, and works of genius; and hence arises a second 
and a very considerable source of the improvement of taste, 
from the application of reason and good sense to such produc¬ 
tions of genius. Spurious beauties, such as unnatural charac¬ 
ters, forced sentiments, affected style, may please for a little; 
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but they please only because their opposition to nature and to 
• good sense has not been exanuned or' attended to. Once, 
show how nature might have been n^re justly imit|ted or 
represented; hoiv the writer might have managed his subject 
to greater advantage j the illusion will piyssently be ^ssipated, 
and these false beauties will pleas§ no more. 

From these two sources then, first, the frequent exercise of 
taste, and next, the application of good sense and reason to the 
objects of taste, taste, as a power of the mind,* receives its 
improvement. In its perfect stafe it is undoubtedly the result 
both of nature and of art. It supposes our natural sense of 
beauty to be refined by frequent attention to the.most beautiful 
objects, and qt the same time to be g^iidech and improved by the 
light of the understanding. nr • 

I must be allowed to add, that as a soiind head, so likewise 
»a good heart, is a very material requisite to just taste. The 
moral beauties are not only in thcmsslves sjuperior to all others, 
but they exert an influence, either more near or more remote, 
on a great variety of other objects of taste\ Wherever the af¬ 
fections, characters, or actions of men, are c<jncerned, (and 
tliese •certainly afford the noblest subjects toj genius,) there can 
bo neither any just or affecting description of diem, nor any 
thorough feeling of the beauty of that description, without opr 
possessing tlfts wtuous affections. He whoso heart is indelicate 
or hard, he who has no admiration of what is truly noble or 
praiseworthy, nor the proper sympathetic sense of what is soft 
and tender, must have a very imperfect relW of the higucst 
beauties of eloquence and poetry. * 

The characters of taste, when brought to b‘ts most improved 
state, are all reducible to two—delicacy and correctness. 

Delicacy of taste respects principally die perfection of that 
natural sensibility on whicli taste is founded. It implies those 
finer organs or powers which enable us to discover beauties that 
lie hid from a vulgar eye. One-s^iijiy have strong^ sensibility, 
and yet be deficient itf delicate taste. He may be deeply im- 
" pressed by such beauties as he perceives ; but he perceives only 
what is in some degree coarse, what is bold and* palpable; 
while chaster and simpler ornaments escape his notice. In 
this state taste generally exists among rude and unrefined 
nations. But a person of delicate taste both feels strongly and 
feels accurately. He sees distinctions ‘and differences where 
others see none j the most latent beauty does not escape him, 
and he is sensible of the smallest blemish. *Delicacy of taste 
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is judged of by the saroe marks that wo use in judgl||^ of il»e 
de}ici|cy of au external setise. As tlie goodness of t^g^alate is , 
uot tri^l by strong flavours, but by a mixture of ingredients, 
where, iiotwitbstanding the confusion, we remain sensible of 
.eachf in ^ke manner delicacy of internal taste appears, by a 
quick and lively sensibiUty to its finest, most compounded, or 
most latent objects. ; * 

Correctness of taste respects'chiefly the improvement which 
tliat faculty deceives Ithrougli -its connexion with the under¬ 
standing.. A man of\ correct taste is one who is never im¬ 
posed on by counterwib beauties ; who carries always in his 
mind that standard of| good sense which he emplov s in judging 
of every tldng. He stiinates with propriety the^ comparativ 
merit of the several ^eauties which he meets with in any work 
of genius; refers th, m to their proper classes; assigns the 
principles, as far as i hey can be traced, whence their power of, 
pleasing flows ; and is pleased himself precisely in that degree 
in which he ought, and no more. 

It is true that Riese two qualities of taste, delicacy and 
correctness, nyituaifly imply each other. No taste can be ex¬ 
quisitely delicate without being correct j nor can be thorqpghly 
correct without being delicate. But still a predominancy of 
I one or other quality in the mixture is often visible. The power 
, of delicacy is chiefly seen in discerning the true merit of a 
work ; the power /of correctness, in rejecting faUe pretensions 
'i to itterit. Delicacy leans more to feeling; correctness more to 
, reason and judgment. The former is more the gift of nature; 
jthe latter, more •the product of culture and art. Among tlie 
ancient critics, Longinus possessed most delicacy; AristoM 
most correctness. Among the moderns, Mr. Addison is a high 
example of delicate taste; Dean Swift, had he written on the 
subject of criticism, would perhaps have afforded the example of 
a correct one. 

Ha\’ing ^viewed taste most improved and perfect state, 

I come next to consider its deviations from that state; the fluc¬ 
tuations and changes to which it is liable, and to inquire whe-**^ 
ther, in the midst of these, there be any means of distinguishing 
a true fr^om a corrupted taste. This brings us to the mcvit 
difficult part of our task. For it must be acknowledged, that 
no principle of die human mind is, in ite operations, more 
fluctuating and capricious than taste. Its variations have been 
so great and frequent, as to create a suspicion with some, of its 
being merely arbifrary; grounded on no foundation, ascertain* 
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able b^ no standard, but wholly dependent on changing fancy ; 
the consequence of which would be, that all studies jr regular 
inquiries concerning the objects of taste were vain, y In ai'chi- 
tecture, the Grecian models were long esteemed the most per¬ 
fect. In succeeding ages, the Gothic, architfectur# alone pre¬ 
vailed, and afterwards the Grecig,i\ta.ste revived in all its vigour, 
and engrossed the public admiration. In eloquence and poetry, 
the Asiatics at no time relis^ied any thing but wliat was full of 
ornament, and splendid in a degree that we should denominate 
gaudy: whilst the Greeks adAiired ?iily chaste and simple 
beauties, and despised the Asiatic ’•ostentation. In our own 
country, how many writings that were greatly extolled two or 
tliree centiiyies ago, are now fallen into entire disrepute and 
oblivion ! Without going back to remote instances, how "V^ery 
different is the taste of poetry which pi^vails in Great Britain 
now, from what prevailed there ilb longer ago than the reign of 
king Charles II., which the autliors^too 0/ that time deemed an 
Augustan age ; when nothing was in vogii^e but an affected bril¬ 
liancy of wit; when tlie simple majcstyYof Milton ivas olrer- 
lookcd, and Paradise Lost almost eutirJly siukuou'ii; when 
Cowley’s laboured and unnatural conceits were admired as the 
very quintessence of genius ; Waller’s gs^y sprigtdliuass was 
mistaken for the tender spirit of love poety ; and such writers 
as Suckling and Etheridge were held in mtcein for tlramatie 
com])Osilion. 

The question is, what conclusion we ,urc‘|^to form from such 
instances"as these? Is there any thing that cun be called a, 
standard’ of taste, by appealing to which w(J may distinguish 
between a good and a bad taste? Or, is there in truth no such 
distinction; and arc we to liold that, according to the proverb, 
there is no disputing of tastes : but that whatever pleases js 
right, for that reason that it does please ? This is the question, 
and a very nice and subtle one’ it is, which we are now to 
discuss. * 

4 * 

I begin by observihg, that if there be no such thing as any 
standard of taste, this consequence must immediately follow, 
that all tastes are equally good; a position which, thou h it 
ijiay pass unnoticed in slight matters, and when wg speak of 
the lesser differences among the tastes of men, yet when ne 
apply it to the extremes, presently shows its absurdity. For is 
there any one who will seriously maintain that tlie tiwte of a 
Hottentot or a Laplander is as dolicate and as correct that 
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of a Longinus or an Addison ? or^ that he can be charged with 
no defect or incapacity who thinks a common news-writer as 
excellent In historian as Tacitus ? As it would he held down¬ 
right exti*avagance to talk in this manner, we are led unavoid¬ 
ably to this«oonc1usion;« that there is some foundation for tlie 
preference of one man’s tast^ to tliat of another; or that there 
is a good and a bad, a tight and a wrong in taste, as in otlier 
things. I * 

But, to prevent mistakes on tliis subject, it is necessary to 
obsen-^e next, *that the diversity of tastes which prevails among 
munkmd, does not iu meiywcase infer corruption of taste, or 
oblige us to seek for senne standard in order to determine who 
are in the right. The tastes of men may differ very consider¬ 
ably* as to their objecti and yet none of them be wrong. One 
man relishes poetry mmst; another takes pleasure in nothing 
but history. One prefers ^medy; auotlier, tragedy. One 
admires the simple ; auotlier,tIie ornamented style. Tlnj young 
are amused with gay and sprightly compositions. The elderly 
are more entertainer with those of a graver cast. Some na¬ 
tions delight in bolduietures of manners, and strong represent¬ 
ations of passion. Utliers incline to more correct and regular 
elegance both in description and sentiment. Though all differ, 
yet,all pitch upon some one beauty which peculiarly suits their 
turn of mind; and/therefore no one has a title to condemn the 
'•est. It .8 not in i^atters of taste, as in questions df mere rea¬ 
son, where there is| but one conclusion that Ccin he true, and all 
^Ihe rest are erroneous. Truth, which is the object of reason, 
is one ; beauty, which is the object of taste, is manifold. Taste 
therefore admits of latitude and diversity* of objects, in sutHcieut 
consist ncy with goodness or justness of taste. 

^ But then, to explain this matter thoroughly, I must observe 
further, that this admissible diversity of tastes can only have 
place where the objects of taste are different. Where it is 
with respect to the same j^ect that men disagree, when one 
condemns that as> ugly, which another admires as highly beauti¬ 
ful ; then it is no longer diversity, but direct opposition of taste 
that takes place ; and therefore one must he in the right and 
another in the wrong, unles.s that absurd paradox were allowed 
to hoJil, tliat all tastes 'hre equally good and true. One man 
prefers Virgil to Homer. Suppose that I, on the other hand, 
admire Homer more than Virgil, I have as yet no reason to say 
our tastes are contradictory. The other person is more 
struck T^ith the ejegance and tenderness which are the charao* 
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teristics of Virgil: I, with tlie simplicity and fire of Hoipcr. 
long as neither of us deny that botli Homer and Yirgil have 
great beauties, our difference falls within the cotnpliss of that 
diversity of tastes, -which 1 have shown to be natural and allow¬ 
able. But if the other man shall assert that ifomer has no 
beauties whatever; that he hoRl,? him to be a dull and spiritless 
writer, and that he wouldi as soon peruse any old legend of 
knight-errantry as the Iliad ; then I exdaim, that my antagonist 
eitlier is void of all taste, or ,that his taste is corrupted in a 
miserable degree ; and I appeal tc^wbatever I tliink the standard 
of taste, to show him that he is in the wrong. 

What tliat standard is, to which, in such opposition of 
tastes, we*aie obliged to ha/if recourse, remains to be ligiced. 

•A .standard properly signifies that whiili is of such undoubted 
authority as to be tlie test of Qther tU'ngs of the same kind. 
Thus a standard weight, or inea.sure, is nhat which is appointed 
by law to regulate all other measures and weights. Thus the • 
court is said to be the standard of goi^d bleeding; and the 
Scripture of theological truth. 

When wo say that nature is the stanis^lard* of taste, we lay 
doit'll a principle very true and just, as farias it can be applied. 
There is no doubt, that in all cases whtwe an imitation is in¬ 
tended of some object that exists in natu^ , as in represeiAing 
human characters or actions, conformity jlo nature affords a 
full and distinct criterion of what is truly beautiful. Reasoif,^ 
hath in such cases tail scope for exerting its authority, for 
approving or condemning, by comparing t]ie copy \vilh the* 
original. But there are innumerable cases ',in which this rule 
cannot be at all applied; and conformity td nature is an ex¬ 
pression frequently used, without any distinct or determinate 
meaning. We must therefore search for somewhat that Cifn 
be rendered more clear and precise, to be the standard of 
taste. 

Taste, as I before^ explained Yr, is ultimately* founded on 
^an internal sense of beauty, which is natural to men, and 
which, in its application to particular objects, is'cajiahle of 
being guided and enlightened by reason. Now, were there 
ifny one person who possessed in full perfect^m all fiie powders 
of humaq nature, whose internal senses were in every instance 
exquisite and justy and whose reason was unerring and sure, 
the determination of such a person concerning beauty would, 
beyond doubt, be a perfect standard for the taste of all others. 
Wherever their taste differed from his, it could be imputed only 
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tQ, some imperfection in their natural powers. But a« ther« is 
no sucii lysing standard, no one person to whom all mankind 
will allow Wch submission to be due, what is there of sufficient 
authority to l|je the slan<|ard of the various and opposite tastes 
of men ? Most certainly ^here is nothing but the taste, as far as 
it can be gathered, of huinan nature. That which men concur 
the most in admiring, must be held to be beautiful. His taste 
must be esteehied just\ and true, which coincides with the 
general sentinfeiibs of nien. ki this standard we must rest. 
To ’ise sense of inankindihe jahimate appeal must ever lie, in all 
works of taste. ^ If any one should niaintuin thi't sugar was 
bitter and tobacco wasj sweet, no reasonings could a\ail to 
prov<) it! The taste of luch a person woul<l infallibly be held 
to be diseased, merely because it differed so widely from tlie 
taste of the species to which he belongs. In like manner, with 
regard to the objects it sen^ment or internal taste, the com¬ 
mon feelings of men rnirry the same authority, and have a title 
to regulate the taste m every individual. 

But have we t!ien,lit will be said, no other criterion of what 
is beautiful, than th^ approbation of the majority? MustAvc 
collect the voices oJS others, before wc form any judgment for 
ourselves, of what hJeserves applause in eloquence or poetry ? 
By no means; thel^e are principles of reason and sound judg¬ 
ment which can be kpplied to matters of taste as w&ll as to the 
subjects of scioncel and philo.sophy. He who admires or cen- 
tsmes any work of genius, is always ready, if his taste be in any 
degree improved, •to assign some reasons for his decision. He 
appeals to principles, and points out the grounds on which he 
proceeds. Taste is a sort of compound power, in which the 
light of the under .standing always mingles more or less, witli 
the feelings of sentiment. 

But, tliough reason can carry us a certain length in judging 
cpnciTning jvorks of taste,>t is not to be forgotten that the 
ultimate conclusions to which our reasonings lead, refer at last 
to sense and perception. We may speculate and argue con- ' 
cerning propriety of conduct in a tragedy, or an epic poem. 
Just rcasquings on the subject will correct the caprice of unea- 
liglitened taste, and establish principles for judging of what 
desen^es praise. But, at i,he same time, t^ese reasonings ap¬ 
peal always, in the last*resort, to feeling. The foundation upon 
whtcjk tin rest, is what has been found from experience to 
plcpse mankind imiversally. Upon this ground we prefer a 
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simple and natural^ to an artificial and affected style; *a regular 
and well-connected, story, to loose and scattered n^ratives ; a 
catastrophe whiciris tender and pathetic, to one vyhich leaves 
us unmoved. It is from consulting our own ima^nation and 
heart, and from attending to the feelings of oiSiers, that any 
principles are formed which acquire authority in matters of 
taste."^ ^ 

When we refer to the concurring sentiments of men as tlie 
ultimate test of what is to be ^accounted beautiful in the arts, 
this is to be always understood of men placed in such situations 
as are favourable to the proper exertions of taste. Every one 
must perceive that among rude and uncivilfeed nations, and 
during the» ages of ignorance and darkness, any looso nations 
..that are entertained concerning such subjects carry no autho¬ 
rity. In those states of society, taste has no materials on 
whicli to operate. It is either totally sujJnrcssed, or appears in 
its lowest and most imperfect form? We refer to the sentiments 
of mankind in polished and flourishing n^itions ; when arts are 
cultivated and maimers refined; when works of genius aro 
subjected to free discussion, and taste isj improved by science 
and* philosophy. 

Even among nations, at such a period bf socie*^y, I admit, 
that accidental causes may occasionally wai^p the proper opera¬ 
tions of tasile: sometimes the state of relig;\ion, sometimes the 
form of government, may for a while pcrvt|rt it; a licentious ■ 
court may introduce a taste for false ornambnts, and dissolute 
writings. The usage of one admired genius may procure ap¬ 
probation for his faults, and even render ijthcm lashionable. 
Sometimes envy may ha^ e power to bear down, for a little, pro¬ 
ductions of great merit; while popular humour, or party spirit, 
may, at other times, exalt to a high, though short-lived, reputS- 

• The difference between the authors wfio found tlie standard of taste upon 
the common feelings of hunian natiii e ascertained by general approbation, and 
tliose who found it upon established piiiiciples which can be*asceitaiiied by 
reason, is more an appaient than a real difieroncc. Like many other litcraiy 
“‘Controversies, it turns chiefly on modes of expiession. Foi they who lay the 
Greatest stress on sentiment and tecUng, make no scruple of applj'ing aigmnent 
ifed reason to matters of taste. They appeal, like other wiiters, to estaLushed 
pj;inciple8, in judging of the excellencies of eloipience oi poetry^ and plainly 
show, that the geneial appiobation to which they ultimately recur, is an appro¬ 
bation resulting from diicussioii as well as fiom sentiment, nicy, on the other 
hand, who, in order t<x vindicate taste from any suspicion of being arbitrary, 
maintain that it is ascertainable by the standaid of’ reason, admit nci ertheless, 
that what pleases nmveisally, must on that account be held to he tnily heau- 
tilul; and that no inlcs of conclusions concerning objects of taste, can have 
any just autholity, if they be found to contradict the general sentiments oj^ men. 
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tion, wh^ little deserved it. But though such casual circum¬ 
stances the appearance of caprice to the judgments of 
taste, that^ appearance is easily corrected. In the course of 
time, the genuine taste of human nature never fails to disclose 
itself, and tof-gain the ascendant over any fantastic and cor¬ 
rupted modes of taste which jftisiy chance to have been intro¬ 
duced. These may have currency for a while, and mislead 
superficial judggs; but being subjected to examination, by de¬ 
grees they pf^s away; while tliat alone remains which is 
founded on sound reason, and tRe native feelings of men. 

1 by no means pretend^ tffat there is any standard of taste, 
to which, in every particular instance, we cau re-sort for clear 
and immediate determination. Where, indeed, is such a stan- 

O ' f f s 

dard to be found for deaiding any of tliose great controversies 
in reason and philosopiy, which perpetually divide mankind ? 
In the present case, tl^re was plainly no occasion for any such 
strict'aiid absolute provision <^o be made. In order to judge of 
wJiat is morally good jor evil, of what man ought, or ought not 
in duty to do, it lit that the means of clear and precise 
determination should' be aflbrded us. But to ascertain in every 
case with the utmost, exactness what is beautiful or elegant, was 
not at all necc.ssary to the happiness of man. And therefore 
some diversity in I’celing was here allowed to lake place; and 
room was left for diiscussion and debate, concerning*lhe degree 
ef approbation to Which any work of genius i.s entitfed. 

The condusioni which it is sullicient for us to rest upon, is, 

• that taste is far frewn being an arbitrary principle, which is sub¬ 
ject to the fancy of every individual, and whicii admits of no 
criterion for determining whether H be lulse or true. Its louu- 
dation is the same in all human minds. It is built upon sent.- 
T»ents and perceptions which belong to our nature; and whidi, 
in general, operate with the same miiformity as our other intel¬ 
lectual principles. When Ihese sentiments are perverted by 
ignorance or prejudice, lliey' are capable of being rectified by 
reason. Tlieir sound and natui'al state is ultimately determined,* 
by comparing them Vitli the general taste ^mankind, hei 
men declaim as much as they please conc^^p the caprice an# 
tile uncertainty of taste, it is found by^ui|B|§ce, that thermo 
are heaulics, which, if ,tliey be displayed in a proper Ught, have 
power to command ladling and general admiration. In every 
composifioa, what interests the imagination^ and touches the 
heart, pleases all ages and all nations. There is a certain 
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«tring to which, when properly struck, the human heart is so 
made as to answer. */ 

Hence the universal testimony which the most improved 
nations of the earth have conspired, throughout a long tract of 
ages, to give to some few works of getiius; such Its the Iliad of 
Homer, and the jEneid of Vir^. Hence the authority which 
such works have acquired^as standards, in some degree, of 
poetical composition ; since from them we are epahlcd to collect 
what the sense of mankind is, concerning those |)eauties which 
give them the highest pleasure^ anc^ which therefore poetry 
ought to exhibit. Authority or prejudice may, in one age or 
country", give a temjjorary reputation to an indifferent poet, or a 
bad artist» but when foreigners, or wl;en posterity exawiige his 
.works, his faults are discerned, and the genuine taste of human 
nature appears. " Opinionum commeijta delet dies; naturae 
judicia confirraat.” Time overthrows the illusions of opinion, 
but establishes the decisions of naffiire. 1 


LECTURE III. 

CRmCISM.—GENIUS.—PLEASURES OF TASm —St BUMITY, IN 

OBJECTS. r ^ 

Taste, criticism, and genius, are words currently em-, 
ployed, without distinct ideas annexed to them. In beginning a 
course of lectures where such words must .often occur, it is* 
necessary to ascertain their meaning with some precision. 
Having in the last lecture treated of taste, I proceed to explain 
the nature and foundation of criticism. True criticism is the 
application of taste and of good sense to the several fine arffe. 
The object which it proposes is, Jto.distinguish what is beautiful 
and what is, faulty in every performance; from particular in¬ 
stances to ascend to g^nefal principles ; and so to form rules or 
.co:8flbIasions concerning the several kinds of beauty in works of - 
genius. • 

The rules of criticism^are not formed by any induction d 
priori^ as it ia called; that is, they are not formed by’a train ojf 
abstract reasoning, independent of facts and observations. 
Criticism is an art founded wholly on experience; on the obser¬ 
vations ofosuch beauties as have come nearest to the standard 
' which I before established; that is, of such beauties as have 
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been faur^ to please mankind most generally. For ex;amp1a, 
Aristotle’^ules concerning the unity of action in dramatic and 
epic competition, were not rules first discovered by logical rea¬ 
soning, *aiid then applied to poetry ; but they were drawn from 
the practice di Homer anti Sophocles : they were founded upon 
observing the superior pleasur# which we deceive from the rela¬ 
tion of an action which is one and^ entire, beyond what we re¬ 
ceive from the»relation of scattered and unconnected facts. 
Su(;h ob^emtions, taking their rise at first from feeling and 
exp.fjcnce, were found on ^ej^mination to be so. consonant to 
reas<ui, and to the principles of human nature, a.s to pass into 
establishecl rules, ^nd to be conveniently applied tor judging of 
tlie epeilency of any performance. This is the most natural 
account of the origin of |6riticism. 

A masterly genius, it is true, will of himself, untaught, com¬ 
pose in such a mannoi' as sliali be agreeable to the most mate¬ 
rial rules of criticis))! ,i for aj? these rules are founded in nature, 
nature will often sugg^U them in practice. Hoinor, it is more 
than probable, was jfcquaiiited with no systems of the art of 
poetry. Ouhled by genius alone, he composed in verse a regu¬ 
lar story, which all posterity has ailmired. But this is ‘no 
argument against the usefulness of criticism as an art. For, as 
no Human genius i^ perfect, there is no writer but may receive 
assistance from critical observations upon the beauties and 
.faults of those who have gone before him. No observations or 
1 dcs can intleed supply the defect of genius, or inspire it where 
is wanting. Bu^ tliey may often direct it into its proper clian- 
nel; thej^ may correct its extravagancies, and point out to it 
the most just and proper imitation of nature. Critical rules are 
designed chiefly to show the faults that ought to be avoided. 
Tfl nature we must be indebted for the production of eminent 
beauties. , ■ 

From what feas been said, we are enabled to form a jadg- 
mont concerning those complaints which it has long teen 
fashioiniblc for petty ^authors to make against critics and enti-^ 
cism. Critics have been represented as the great abridgers 
of the native liberty of genius; as ole imposers of unnatural 
shackles an*l bonds upon writers, from whose cruel persecutiorf 
t.;ry must iiy to the public, and implore its protection. Such 
supplicatory prefaces are not calculated to give very favourable 
uh as of ^he genius of the author: for every good writer will 
he pleased to have jiis work examined by the principles of sound 
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understanding and trae taste. The declamations against cri¬ 
ticism commonly proceed upon ^this supposition^ that critics 
are such as judge by rule^ not bj^ feeling; which is so/ar from 
being true, that they who judge |fter this manner arerpedants, 
not critics. For all the rules of genuine'criticism I flare shown 
to be ultimately founded on feeling; and taste and feeling are 
necessary to guide us in the ^plication of these rules to every 
particular instance. As there is "nothing in which all sorts of 
persons more readily affect to be j^udges than in works of taste, 
there is no doubt that the number of incompetent critics will 
always be great. But this affords no more foundation for a 
general invective against criticism, than the number of bad 
philosophers "or reasoners affords against reason and Tphyo- 
sophy. 

An objection more plausible may be formed against criti¬ 
cism, from the applause that some performances have received 
from the public, which, when accurStely considered, are found 
to contradict the rules established by criiicc^m. Now, accord¬ 
ing to the principles laid down in the last Idcture, the public is 
the supreme judge to whom the last append inust be made in 
every*work of taste j as the standard of tastily is founded on the 
sentiments that are natural and common to a^l men. But with 
respect to this, we are to observe, that the seii^e of the public Is 
often too hastily judged of. The genuine public taste does not 
always appeal* in the first applause given upon the publication 
of anynew work. There are both a great vulgar and a small, 
apt to be catched and dazzled by very superficial beaities, 
the admiration of which in a'little time passes away: and 
sometimes a writer may acquire great temporary reputation 
merely by his compliance with the passions or prejudices, witli 
the party-spirit or superstitious notions, that may chance to' 
rule for a time almost a whole natioji. In such cases, though 
the public may seem to praise, true criticism may with reason 
condemn; and it will iq progress of time gain the dscendant: 
fo|* the judgment of true criticism, and the voice of the public, 
when once become unprejudiced and dispassionate, •will ever 
coincide at last 

Instances, I admit, there are, of some works that* contain 
gross transgressions of the laws of criticism, acquiring, never¬ 
theless, a general, and even a lasting admiration. Such aro 
the plays of Shakespeare, which, considered as dramatic poems, 
are irregular in the highest degree. But then we are to remark. 
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that have gained the public admiration, not by their being 
irregular, not by their transgressions of the rules of art, but 
in spitci. of such transgressions. They possess otlier beauties, 
which ®*e conformable to ^uLst rales j and the force of these 
beauties libs been so ^reat es to overpower all censure, and to 
give the public a deg^*ee <k satisifiction superior to the disgust 
arising from their bleinisltes. Sjiakespeare pleases, not by his 
bringing the* transactions of many years into one play; not by 
his grotesque mixtures of tragedy and comedy in one piece, 
nor by tlie strained tpoqgl^jts, and affected witticisms, which he 
sometimes employs. / These we consider as blemishes,' and 
impute them Tfo the/grossness of the age m wJiich lie lived. 
Bpt he pleases by Ids animated and masterly wsprcsentations 
of characters, by tie liveliness of his descriptions, the force of 
his sentiments, ancl his possessing, beyond all writers, the 
natural language of passion: beauties which true criticism no 
less teaches us to pjiace in*the highest rank, than nature teaches 
us to feel. / 

I proceed next to explain tlie meaning of another term, which 
there will be frequent occasion to employ in these lectures : that 
is, Genius. ( ‘ 

Taste and genius are two words frequently joined together; 
and therefore, 1^ iraccurafe thinkiirs, confounded. They sig 
nify 1 owever tw<|i quite different things. The dif][prence between 
them can be clearly pointed out: and it is of importance to 
remember it. Taste consists in tlie power of judginggenius 
in the power of executing. One may have a considei*able de¬ 
gree of taste ill poetry, eloquence, or any of the fine arts, who 
iia? little or hardly any genius for composition or execution in 
any of these arts, but genius cannot be fomid without including 
' taste also. Genius, therefore, deserves to be considered as a 
higher power of the mind* than taste. Genius always imports 
something fiiventive or creative; which does not rest in mere 
sensibility to beauty where it is perceived, but which can, more 
over, produce ne^ beauties, and exhibit them in such a riianae* 
as strongly to impress the minds of otliers. Refined taste forms 
a good critic ; but genius is further necessary to form the poet, 
or the orator. ‘ 

It is proper also to observe, that genius is a word, wliicli, in 
conimon acceptatioir, extends much lurtliei* than to the objects of 
taste. It is used to signify that talent or apUtude whitli ue 
receive from nature, for excelling in any one thing whatever. 
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Thujs we speak of a genius (or mathematics, as well as a genius 
for poetry; of a genius for war, for politics, or for any mechani¬ 
cal employment, J 

This talent or aptitude for excllling in some one pq^ticular, 
is, I have said, what we receive from nature. By art and study, 
no doubt, it may be greatly imiwaved ,* but by them alone it 
cannot be acquired. As genius is a higher faculty than taste, 
it is ever, according to the usual frugality of pature, more 
limited in the sphere of its operations. It is not uncommon to 
meet with persons who have an cxc"^llent taste in several of the 
polite arts, such as music, poetry, painting, and eloquence, all 
together : but, to find one who is an excellent performer in all 
tliese arts, is much more rare ; or rather, indeed, such an one 
is^not to be looked for. A sort of universal genius, or one wtio 
is equally and indifferently turned towanls several difterent 
professions and arts, is not likely to excel* in any. Although 
there may be some few exceptions, y*t in gtinerai it holds, that 
when the bent of the mind is wholly directc^l towards some one 
object, exolnsive, in a manner, of others, there is the fairest 
pros])ect uf eminence in lliat, whatever it be. The rays must 
converge to a point, in ordea to glow intensely. This remark 
I here clioose to make, on accoimt of its gt^jeat importance to 
young people; in leading them to examine Adth caic, and to 
pursue with ardour, the current and pointing iff nature ^nrds 
tliose exertions of genius in which tlicy are most hMif to 
excel. • 

A genius for any of the fine arts, as I before ob^^^ 
always supposes taste; and it is clear, that the improvement of 
taste will serve both to forward and to correct me operations of 
genius. In proportion as the taste of a poet, or drator, becomes 
more refined with respect to the beauties of composition, it will 
certainly assist him to produce the more finished beauties in Ins 
work. Genius, however,' in a poet "or orator, may sometimes 
exist in a higher degree tlian taste; that is, genius*may be bold 
and strong, when taste is iieitlier very delicate, nor very cor¬ 
rect. This is often the case in the infancy of arts :• a period 
when genius frequently exerts itself with great vigour and e’l 3 - 
cut«s with much w'armth; wiiile taste, which requires experience, 
and improves by slower degrees, hatli not yet* attained to its 
full growth. Homer and Shakespeare are proofs of what I now 
assert; in wiiose admirable writings are found instances of 
rudeness and indelicacy, which the more refined taste of lafe.r 
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writer^ wUo had far inferior genius to tliein, would have taught 
them S, avoid. As all human perfection is limited, this may 
very probably be the law of* our nature, that it is not given to 
one mai^ to execute with vig|ur and fire, and at tlie same time, 
to attend to all the lesser anf| more refined graces that belong to 
tlie exact perfection of his/work; while, on the other hand, aj 
thorough taste for those inferior graces, is, for the most part,! 
accompanied with a dinftinution of sublimity and force. 

Having tfius explained the nature of taste, the nature aiid o 
importn»K;c *of criticism, an<? the distinction between taste and 
genius ; 1 am now to consider the sources of the pleasures of 
taste. Here opens a very extensive field; no less than all tiie 
pleasures of the imagination, as they are coimnonly called, 
wlfether afforded us 1^ natural objects, or by the imitations and 
descriptions of thein. But it is not necessary to the purjiose of 
my lectures, that all these sliould be examined fully; the plea¬ 
sure which we reeeh'e froni#discourse, or writing, being the main 
object of them. All that I propose, is to give some openings 
into the pleasures of taste in general ; and to insist more par¬ 
ticularly upon «ub] 4 mity and beauty. 

We are far from having yet attained to any system con¬ 
cerning this subject. Mr. Addison was the first who attempted 
a.rcgular inquir«% in lus Essay on the Pleasures of the Imagina¬ 
tion, published in the sixth volume of die Spectiftor. He has 
reduced these pleasures under ^liree l|gads—beauty, grandeur, 
and novelty. His speculations on this st||ject, if not exceedingly 
profound, are, however, very beautiful ahd'entertaining ; afid he 
has the merit of having opened a track, which was before un¬ 
beaten. The adfances made since his time, in this curious part 
of philosophical criticism, are not very considerable; though 
^some ingenious iwrifers have pursued the subject. This is owing, 
doubtless, to l]|iat thinness and subtilty which are found to be 
properties of all the feelings of taste. They are engaging ob¬ 
jects ; but, when we would lay firm hold of tiiem, and subject 
them to regujaf discussion, they are always ready to elude our 
grasp. It ivS difficult to make a full enumeration of the several 
objects tliat give pleasure to taste j it is more difficult to define 
all those,which have been discovered, and to reduce them under 
proper classes ;,and, when we would go further, and investigate 
the efficient ca^es of tlie pleasure which.we receive fiom such 
objects,, Ji^re, above’all, we find ourselves at a loss. For in¬ 
stance : we ail learn by experience, that certain figures of bodies 
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appear to us more beautiful than others. On inquiring further^i 
we find that the regularity of s<mie figures, and tlie graceful 
variety of others, are the foundanon of the beauty which we 
discern in them j but when we attempt to go a step bej^iid this, 
and inquire what is the cause of regularity and variety pro¬ 
ducing in our minds the sensation or beauty, any reason we can 
^assign is extremely imperfect. These first principles of internal 
sensation nature seems to have covered with an ^impenetrable 
veil. 

■w • ^ 

It is some comfort, however, thl^t i^lthougli the efficient cause 
be obscure, the final cause of lliose sensations lies in many cases 
more open : and, in entering on this subject, we* cannot avoid 
taking notice# of the strong impression which tlie powers of 
taste and imagination are calculated to give us of the benignity of 
our Creator. By endowing us with such powers, he hath widely 
enlarged the sphere of the pleasures of human life; ami those 
too of a kind the most pure and innocent. The necessary jmr 
poses of life might have been abundantly answered, though our 
senses of seeing and hearing had only served to distinguish ex¬ 
ternal objects, witliout conveying to us any of thase relined and 
delicate sensations of beauty and grandeur, with which we are 
now so much delighted. Tliis additional embellishment and 
glory, which, for promoting our entertainment, the Author of 
Nature hath {ioured forth upon his works, is one striking testi¬ 
mony, among many others, of benevolence and goodness. This 
thouglU^ which Mr. Addison first started. Dr, Akenside, in 
his poem on the' Pleasures of tlie Imagination, has happily 
pursued 

"Not content 

Witit every food of liie to noiirsish man, 

By kind illusions of the wondering sense, 

Tiioii nuk’st all nature, beauty to his eye, 

Or music to his ear.- • , 


I shall begin with considering the pleasure ^ich arises 
from sublimity or grandeur of which 1 propose to treat at some 
length: both as this has a character more precise and*distinctly 
marked than any other of the pleasures of the imagination, and 
as It coincides more directly with our main subject »For the 
greater distinctness, 1 shall, first, treat of tlie grandeur or sub¬ 
limity of external objects themselve.s, wliicli will employ the rest 
of this lecture j and afterwards, of the description of such ob¬ 
jects, or ol what is called tlie sublime in writing, which shall be 
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the gabjeet of a following lecture. I distinguigh these two things 
from one another^ the grandjBUr of t!ie objects themselves wlien 
they are presented to the ew, and the description of that gran¬ 
deur in^iscourse or writiugj though most critics^ inaccurately I 
thinks bl0nd them to|fethe:i^ and I consider grandeur and sub¬ 
limity as terms synonimoifsj or nearly so. If there 1^ any 
distinction between them, it arises from sublimity’s expressing 
grandeur in jts liighest degree.'** 

It is npt easy to describe, in words, the precise impression 
wit'.eh great and subliig^e/objects make upon us, when wo 
behfdd them ; but every one has a conception of it. It pro¬ 
duce® a sort •of internal elevation and expansion ; it raises the 
0iind ttiuch above its ordinary state ; and tills ii with a degree 
ot wonder and astonishment, which it cannot Avell express. 
The emotion is certainly deligldful; but it is altogether of tho 
serious kind; a degree of awfulness and solemnit}'^, even ap¬ 
proaching to severity, cmiimouly attends it when at its height; 
very distinguishable from the more gay and brisk emotion 
raised by beautiful objec ts. 

The simpTe.'^l Iona of external grandeur appears in the va.st 
and boundic.ss pro'i})ect.s jjresented to us by nature; sdeh u* 
wide extended plains, to which the eye can see no limits ; tho 
firmament of li^dven ; or the boundless expanse of the ocean. 
Ail vastress produces the impression of sublimijfy. It is to be 
remarked, however, that space,^ extended in lengtl), makes j)ot 
So strong ail impression as height or depth. Though a bound 
less plain be a grand object, yet a high mountain, to which we 
look up, or an awful precipice or tower whence we look down on 
the objects which lie below, is still more so. The excessive 
grandeur of the firmament arises from its height, joined to .its 
boundless extent; and that of the ocean, not from its extent 
alone, but from the pcrpetjial motion and irresistible force of 
that mass of wmters. Wherever space is concerned, it is clear, 
that unipltCfide or greatness of extent, in one dimension or other, 
is necessary to grandeur. Remove all bounds from any object, 
and you* presently render it sublime. Hence infinite space, 
endless numbers, and eternal duration, fill the mind with great 
ideas. • • 

From this some have imagined, that vastness, or amplitude 
of extent, is the foundation of all sublimity. But I cannot be 

* See a ritilosopliical inquiry into tbe or*ii|;ln of our Idea^ of the Sublime and 
Beautifiil. Dr. Oerrard on Taste, Section U, Elements of CrUtcism, chap. iv. 
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of this opinion, because many objects appear sublime which 
have no relation to space at all. Such, for instance, is great 
loudness of sound. The burst ofltliunder or of cannon, tlie 
roaring of winds, the shouting of mlltitudes, tlie sound cf vast 
cataracts of water, are all incontesti|Jy grand objects, isn lieard 
tile voice of a great multitude, as tlvjAsound of many waters, and 
of mighty thunderings, saying Hallelujab.” In general, we 
may observe, that great power hud force exerted always raise 
sublime ideas ; and perhaps the most copious source of Ibese is 
derived from iliis quarter. Hence ^ranileur of earthquakes 
and burning muiintuins ; of great conilagralions ; of the stormy 
ocean, and overflowing waters; of tempests of wind J of thunder 
and lightning; mul of all the uncommon violence of the elements. 
NptJiing is more sublime than mighty power and strength. A 
stream that rims within its banks, is a beautiful object: but 
when it rushes dow n with the impetuosity and noise of a torrent, 
it presently becomes a sublime one. * From lions, and othsr 
animals of strenglb, are drawn sublime comparisons in poets. 
A race-horse is looked upon with pleasure; but it is the war- 
liorse, “ whose neck is clothed with thunder,” tlial*carries gran- 
djuf iftits idea. The engagement of turn great armies, as it is 
the higJiest exertion of liuman might, combines a variety of 
sources of the sublime ; and has accordingly been always consi-, 
dered as one of tlic most striking and luagnihcent spectacles 
that can be eiiller presented to the eye, or exhibited to the ima- 
ginationju deseriplion 

For the fnrtlier illmstratnm of this subject, it is proper to 
remark, that ail ideas of the soleniii and awdul kind, and even 
bordering on tlie terrible, tend greatly to assist tlie sublime; 
such as darkness, solitude, and silence. What are the scenes 
oi nature that elevate the mind in the highest degree, and 
produce the sublime sensation? Not the gay landscape, the 
flowery field, or the flourishing city*"I'but the hoary mountain, 
and the solitary lake; the aged forest, and the toirasjit falling 
over the rock. Hence, too, night scenes are commonly the most 
sublime. The firmament, when filled with stars, scattered in 
such vast numbers, and with such magnificent profusion, strik-' i 
the imagination with a more awful grandeur, than when ]ye view 
it enlightened with all ♦he splendour of the sun. The deep sound 
of a great bell, or tlje striking of a great clock, are at any 
time grand; but, when heard amid the sile’nce and stillness ot 
the night, they become doubly so. Darkness is very commonly 
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applied for adding sublimity to all our ideas of the Deity, " He 
maketh darkness his pavilion; he dwelleth in the thick cloud.** 
So Milton: f, 

k- “How oft, ainidilt 

Tfri k clouds and d«rk, do^ heaven’s all-iuling Sire 
Choose to leside, his $'ior}wi)ubscur'd, 

And, witli tile majesty ot'uafkncss, louml 
Circles his thione- Book II, 2fi3 

Observe, wit^i how much art Virgil has introduced all those ideas 
of silence, vacuity, and darkness, when he is going to introduce 
ias hero to the infernal i^gil&ns, and to disclose the secrets of 
I lie great deep. 

Dt, qnibu^ iinperinm cst animarnm, nnibrerque sUentef, 

^ e Et Chaos, et Phlegcthon, loca nocte siientia late, <’ 

Sit mill! fas audita loqiii; sit, nomine vestro, 

Pandeie les alt& tcir& ct calip'ine inersas. 

Ibant obsouri sola sub nocte per lunbrani, 

Peique (iomos Bitis vacuas, et inania reirua 
• Quaie per incertam Inn^ sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silvis—.• 

These passages I quote at present, not so much as instances of 
sublime writiag, though in themselves tluy truly are so, as to 
show, by the effect of them, tliat the objects which they present 
to us, belong to the class of sublime ones. 

« Obscurity, we are further to remark, is not unfavourabh' to 
the .sublime. I'hough it render the object indhdincl, the im¬ 
pression, however, may be great; for, us an ingenious author 
has well observed, it is one thing to make an idea clear, and 
another to make il affecting to the imaginulion ; and llie imagi¬ 
nation may be* sti'ongly affected, and, in ikt, ol'teii is so, by 
objects of which we have no clear conception. Thus vc .sec tliat 
almost all the descriptions given us of the apptiar.mces of super¬ 
natural beings, carry some sublimity, though the concoplions 
which they afford us be confused and indistinct. Their .siibli. 

* subten ancan Gods, whose awful sway 

^Tie qltdiiiv ghosts and silent shade.s obey ; 

O Chaos, hear! and Phlegethon pi'ofound! 

Whose sojfrnn empire stietches wide aioiind' 

Give me, ye great tremendoas powers! to tell 
Of scenes and wonders in the depths of hell; 

Give me your mighty seci ets to display, 

Ficni those black realms of darkness to the day.—T’iTi’. 

Obsenie they went; through dreary shades, that ltd 
Along the vuste dominions of the dead*; 

As wander travellers in woods by night, 

By me moon’s doubtful and malignant light.— Gayogv. 
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raity arises from the ideas^ which they always convey, of supe¬ 
rior power and might, joined ^dtJi an awful obscurity \Vc may 
see this fully excmplilied in tK| following noble passage of thv' 
book of Job: “ In Ihouglits fioin tlie visions of tlj^nighl, avIicu 
■^ eep sloi'p fclletli upon men, fesir cairtb upon me, ^md trembling, 
vVhioh made all my bones to skikc. Then a spirit passi'd be¬ 
fore my face ; the hair of my flesh stood up : It stood still; but 
' I could not discern the forth thereof; an iiuage^was before mino 
<!yes; there was silence; and I heard u voice—Shall mortal 
i man be more just than Cod?”^ \J<i}) iv. 15 .) ]So ideas, it is plain, 

. me so suhlimc as those taken from the Supreme Being; the most 
imkiiowm, but the greatest of all objects; the iiifiiiity of whose 
nature, aii^ the eternity of whose duration, joined vciti^ the om¬ 
nipotence of his pow'cr, though they surpass our conceptions, 
yet exalt them to the highest. In general, all objects that aie 
gn atly raised above us, or far removed from us either iu space 
or iu tim<>, arc apt to strike us as.grcat. Our vieiving tKem as 
through the mist of distance or antiquity, is favourable to the 
ini])ressif>iis of their sublimity. 

As obsciu’ity, so disorder too, is very comfiatiblc with gran¬ 
deur; nay, frequently heightens it. Few things that are strictly 
regular, and methodical, appear sublime. W'e see the limits on 
every side; we feel ourselves confined; ilieic is no room for*the 
mind's exorting any great effort. Exact proportion of parts, 
tliough it eiltcrs often into (he beautiful, is much disregarded in 
the sublime. A great mass of rocks, thrown together by tin** 
lianoTof nature with wildness and confusion, strike the mi id w illi ' 
moie grandeur than if they had been adjusted to one anotlier 
with tJie most accurate symmetry. 

In the feeble attempts which human art can make tow ards 
prodm ing gi'and objects (feeble, I mean, in comparison witii 
the powers of nature), greatness^of tlimensions always consti¬ 
tutes a principal part. No pile of buildings can convey any idea 

* '"li* 

* The pictuic which Lurrelias bas diawnofthe dominion of MiperstUinn ovei 
mankiiid, repiescntiuj; it as a portentous spectre showyip' its head fioni tiicri'-ads, 
and disniayin;; the whole human race with its countenance, tosfelhcr w iili the 
nia«?nanimity ot Epicurus in raising himself up against it, caiiies al. t!i« 
giandeur ot a sublime, obscure, and awful image. 

• 

Humana ante 'icnlos ftede cum vitajaceret 
In tcrrls, oppressa gravi sub religionc, 

Quip caput a Cadi regionibus ostendebat, • 

Honibili super adspertu a niortalibiis ins tans, 

Pi imum Grams homo mort&lcs tollerc contra 
tst ocalos ausus.— Lib. i. Ujl 
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of sublimity, unless it be ample and lofty. There is too, in ar¬ 
chitecture, what is called greatness of manner; whicli seems 
chiefly to arise from presenting) the object to us in one full 
point ofvievf; so that it shall m^ce its impression whole, entire, 
and undivided upon the nflnd. K Gothic catherlral raises ideas 
of grandeur in our minds, by its «ize, its height, its awful ob¬ 
scurity, its strength, its antiquity, and its durability 

There still remains to be mentioried one class of sublime ob¬ 
jects, which may be called the moral or sentimental sublime; 
arising from certain excrtiorisi,^^the human mind; from certain 
affections and actions of our fellow-creatures. These will be 
found to be all, oi* chiefly, of that class, which comes under Ihe 
name ,ofrniagnanimity or heroism; and they produce an effect 
extremely similar to what is jjroduced by the view of grand 
objects in nature; filling the mind with admiration, and elevat¬ 
ing it above itself. A noted instance of this, quoted by all the 
French critics, is the celebraited Q«’i/ mourut of Corneille, in 
the tragedy of Horace. In the famous combat betwixt the Ho- 
ratii and the Curiatii, the old Horatius, being informed that two 
of his sons are sl^in, and that the third had betaken himself to 
flight, at first will not believe the report; but being thoroughly 
assured of the fact, is fired with all the sentiments of high ho¬ 
nour and indignation at this supposed unworthy behaviour of his 
surviving son. He is reminded, that his son stood alone against 
tliree, and asked what he wished him to have done ?—“ To have 
died!’’—^Iie answers. In the same.manner, Porus, taken^p’-f- 
soner by Alexander, afier a gallant defence, and asked how he 
wished to be treated ? answering, “ Like a kingand Caesar 
chiding the pilot who was afraid to set out with him in a slorm, 
“ Quid times ? Caesareni vehisare good instances of this sen¬ 
timental sublime. Wlierever, in some critical and high situa¬ 
tion, we behold a man uncommonly intrepid, and resting upon 
himself; superior to passion and to fear; animated bj some 
great princi|JfS to the contempt of popular opinion, of selfish 
interest, of danger.?, or of death; there’we are struck with a 
sense of the, sublime.’^ 

* Tlie sablime, in natural and in moral objects, is brought before ns in one 

view, and CG.npared together, in the following beautiful passage of Akenside’t 
'^’leasores of the Imagination: * 

Look then abroad tbrongh nature; to the range 

Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, ' 
heeling, unshaken, through the void immense; 

* And speak, O man! does this capacious scene, 

^ With half that kindling mi^sty, dilate 

TiiY fusing conception, as when Brutus rose 
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High virtue is the most natural and fertile soui'ce of this moral 
sublimity. However, on soinei occasions, where virtue either 
has no place, or is but imperft^tly displayed, yet if extraordi¬ 
nary vigour and force of mind be discovered, we not insen¬ 
sible to a degree of grandeur i*i the character; and from the 
splendid conqueror, or the darm^ conspirator, whom we are far 
from approving, we cannot withhold our admiration ♦ 

I have now enumerated a variety of insiances, both in inani¬ 
mate objects and in human life, wherein tlie suiilime appears. 
In all these instances, the emotion raised in us is of the same 
kind, altliough the objects that produce the emotion be of 
widely different kinds. A question next arise-f, whether we are 
able to disc#ver .some one fundamental quality in which «ilUthese 
different objects agree, and which is the cause of tlieir pro¬ 
ducing an emotion of the same nature in our minds ? Various 
hj’potheses have been formed concerning this, but, as far as 
appears to me, hitherto unsat isfaetory. Some have imagined 
that amplitude or great extent, joined with simplicity, is either 
immediately, or remotely, the fundamental quality of whatever i.s 
sublime; but we have seen that amplitude is*confined to one 
speeies of sublime objects ; and cannot, without violent straining, 
be applied to them all. The author of “ A Philo mphical En¬ 
quiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful,'' 

• 

Refulsent, from the stiukc of Ca'sai's fai", 

Amid llie ciowd ol patriot's; and his .nrm 
Aloft extending;, like eternal Jove, 

When ffinit bniiijs down the thunder, rail'd akmd 
On Tul’.y’s name, and shook his crimson steel. 

And bade the lather of his country hail 
For lo‘ the tyiant prostrate on the dust, 

Aiul Koine a^ain is free !— Book i. 

• SiVms Italicns stnditd to give an august idea of Hanmbal, by represenueg 
him as burronnded with all his victories, mljie P’acc of guards. One who had 
formed the design of assassinating him in the midst of a feast, is thus addressed • 
. Fallit te, mensas inter quod cvedis inemicm; * 

Tot bellis qiiaisita v'tro, tot ciedibus, annat 
Majestas aeterna ducem. Si admovciis ora, 

Cannas, et Trehiam ante oculos, Trasymenatj[Ue busta . 

Et Pauli stare ingentem mirabeiis uuibrain. Lib. vi. 34 . 

A thought somewhat of the same nature occurs in a French author ; “ II sc 
cache; mais sa reputation le d^couvic: il marche sans, suite et safls Equipage; 
mais chftcun, dans son esprit, le met sur un char de tiiouiphe. On conipte, cn 
le voyant, les ennemis qu’U a raincu, non pas les serviteurs qui le siuvent. font 
seul qu’U est, on se figure; antour de Ini, ses verlus, ^et ses victoircs qui i accom- 

pagnent. Moins il est snperbe, plus il devient v6n6rable.” Oiaison l"in' ire e 
M. de Tuieane, par M Flechier.—Both these passages aie splendid, rather than 
aubliQie. In the first there is a want of justness in the thought; m the secona, 
of simplicity in the expressiptt- 

• n 2 
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to whom wo are indebted for severai ingenious and original 
thoughts upon this subject, proposes a formal theory upon this 
foundation, Tlifit terror is the soiJtce of the sublime, and that no 
objects have\|^his character, but such as produce impressions of 
pain and danger. It is indeed lime, that many terrible objects 
are highly sublime; and that Iffandeur does not refuse au al¬ 
liance with the idea of danger. Bui though this is very properly 
illustrated by tlie author, (many oi' whose sentiments on tha 
head I have adopted,) yet he seems to stretch his theory too far, 
when he represents tlie subliiMj 4s consisting wholly in modes of 
danger, or of pain For the proper sensation of sublimity ap¬ 
pears to be distinguishable tromthe sensation of cither of these, 
and, r^ii^several occasions, to be entirely separatedM'rom them. 
In many grand objects, tliore is no coincidence with terror at 
all; as in the magnificent prospect of wide extended plains, and 
of th (5 starry firmament; or in the moral disiiositions and senti¬ 
ments, which we view with h¥gh admiration ; and in many pain¬ 
ful and terrible objects also, it is clear, there is no sort of 
grandeur. The amputation of a limb, or the bite of a snake, arc 
exceedingly terrifjle; but are destitute of all claim whatever to 
sublimity. I am inclined to think, that mighty force or poWer, 
whether accompanied witli terror or not, whether employed in 
protecting or in alarming us, has a better title, than any thing 
tnat has yet been mentioned, to be the fundanientdl quality of 
»<he sublime ; as, after the review which wc have taken, there 
^ does not occur to me any .sublime object, into the idea of i^iich, 
power, strengtii, and force, either enter not directly, or are not, 
at least, intimately associated with tlie idea, by leading our 
thoughts to some aslonisliing power, as concerned in the pro¬ 
duction of the object. However, I do not insist upon this as 
sufficient to fomid a general theory : it is enough to have given 
this view of the nature anckj^liflerent kinds of sublime objects; 
by Tl-liich I l^e to have laid a proper foundation for discussing, 
•vitli greater accuracy, the sublime in writing and composition. 


LECTURE IV. 

THE SUBLIME IN WRITING. 

Haying treated of grandeur or sublimity in external ob- 
^ Jects^ the way seems now to be cleared, for treating, with more 
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advantage, ol the description of such objects; or, of what is 
called the sublime in writing. Though I may appear to enter 
early on the consideration of t^is subject; yet, as the sublime is 
a species of writing which depends less than any, other on the 
artificial embellishments of rhetoric,* it may be Examined witli 
as much propriety here, as in ^ny subsequent part of the Lec¬ 
tures. 

Many critical terms hdve unfortunately begn employed in a 
sense too loose and vague, none more so, than j;hat of the siib- 
lime. Every one is acquainted ^ith the character of Ca'sar’s 
Commentaries, and of the style in which they are written; a 
style remarkably pure, simple, and elegant; but the most re¬ 
mote fron» the sublime, of any of tlic classical authors.. Yet tlii.s 
• • author has a German critic, Johannes Gulielmus Bergerus, who 
wote no longer ago than the year 1720, pitched upon as the 
perfect model of the sublime, and has composed a quarto 
volume, entitled De naiurali Pulckritndiue Orationis; the biqircss , 
intention of which is to show, that Caesar’s Commentaries con¬ 
tain flic most complete exemplification of all Lo'nginus’s rules 
relating to sublime wiiting. This I mentioit as a strong proof 
of the confused ideas which have prevailed concerning this sub¬ 
ject. l^he true sense of sublime writing, undoubtedly, is such 
a description of objects, or exhibition of sentiments, wdiich are 
in themselves of a sublime nature, as shall give us strong im¬ 
pressions of them. But there is another very indefinite, and^ 
thty;efore very improper sense, which has been too often pxft 
upon it; when it is applied to signify any remarkable and dis-* 
tiiiguishing excellency of composition ; whether it raise in us the 
ideas of grandeur, or those of gentleness, elegance, or any other 
sort of beauty. In this sense Cmsar's Commentaries may, in¬ 
deed, be tei'med sublime, and so may many sonnets, pastorals, ^ 
and love elegies, as well as Hpmer’s Iliad. But this evidently 
confounds the use of words; and marks no one species, or cha¬ 
racter of composition whatever. ' ^ 

I am sorry to bo obliged to observe, that the sublime is too 
often used in this last and improper sense, by tlje celebrated 
critic Longinus, in his treatise on this subject. He sets out, 
•indeed, with describing it in its just and proper wicamng; as 
something that elevates the mind above itself, and fills it whli 
high conceptions,, and a noble pride. But from this new of it, 
he frequently departs ; and substitutes in the place of it, uhal- 
ever, in any strain of composition, pleases highly. Thus many 
of the passages which he produces as instances of the subliiiv 
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are merely elegant, without having the most distant relation to 
proper sublimity; witness Sapplip’s famous ode, on wliich he des¬ 
cants at considerable length. Hjc; points out five sources of the 
sublime. The first is, boldness or grandeur in the thoughts ; the 
second is, the patlietic; ' the tliird, the proper application of 
figtures; the fourth, the use of ti epes and beautiful expressions 
the fiftli, musical structure and arrangement of words. This is 
the plan of one Ajho was writing a treatise of rhetoric, or of the 
beauties of writing in general; not of the sublime in particular 
Fiv 'if these live heads, only#'tl6e two first have any peculiar 
relation to the sublime; boldness and grandeur in the tlioughts^ 
ami, in some instances, the pathetic, or strong exertions of pas¬ 
sion ; ^tln^ other three, tropes, figures, and musical antangemenls, 
have no more relation to the sublime, than to other kinds of 
good writing; perhaps less to the sublime, than to any other 
•species whatever; because it requires less the assistance of or¬ 
nament. From this it appeals, that clear and precise ideas on 
this head are not to be expected from that writer. I would not, 
however, be understood, as if I meant, by this censure, to 
represent his tredtise as of small value; I know no critic, an¬ 
cient or modern, that discovers a more lively relish of the beau¬ 
ties of fine writing, than Longinus; and he has also the merit 
of being himself an excellent, and in several passages, a truljf 
i-'iblime, writer. But, as his work has been generally tonsidered 
as a standard on this subject, it was incumbent on me to give 
iny opinion concerning the benefit to be derived from iV It 
Hleservcs to be consulted, not so muen for distinct instruction 
concerning the sublime, as for excellent general ideas concerning 
beauty in writing. 

I return now to the proper and natural idea of the sublime 
inucompositioii. The foimdation of it must always be laid in the 
nature of the object described.^ Unless it be such an object as, 
if presented to our eyes, if exhibited to us in reality, would 
raise ideas of that elevating, tliat awful, and magnificent kind, 
which we call sublime ; the ilescription, however finely drawn, 
is not entitled to come under this class. This excludes all 
objects that are merely beautiful, gay, or elegant. In the next 
place, the object must not only, in itself, be sublime, but it 
iiiust be set before us in such a light as is most proper to give 
us a clear and full impression of it; it must- be described with 
.strength, with conciseness, and simplicity. This depends, prin¬ 
cipally, upoif tlie lively impression which the poe^ or orator, 

of<he object wh’ch he exhibits; and^upon his being deeply 
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affected and wanned by the sublime idea which he would con 
vey. If his own feeling be lainguid, he can never inspire us witli 
any strong emotion. Instances, which are extremely numerous 
on this subject, will clearly show the importance .of all the re¬ 
quisites which I have just now mentioned. 

It is, generally speaking,* hmong the most ancient autliors, 
that we are to look for the most striking instances of the sub¬ 
lime. I am inclined to thidk, that the early ages of the world, 
and the rude unimproved state of society, are peculiarly favour¬ 
able to the strong emotions o? '?'ublimity. The genius of men 
is then much turned to admiration and astonishment. Meeting 
with many objects, to them new and strange* their imagination 
is kept glowing, and their passions are often raisad Jto the 
- . utmost. They think and express themselves boldly, and without 
restraint. In the progress of society, the genius and manners 
of men undergo a cliange more favourable to accuracy, than to 
strength or sublimity. • * « 

Of all writings, ancient or modern, the sacred scriptures 
afford U”!* the highest instances of the sublime. The descrip¬ 
tions of the Deity, in them, are wonderfully" noble; both from 
thb grandeur of the object, and the manner of representing it. 
What an assemblage, for instance, of aw'ful and sublime ideas 
is presented to us, in that passage of the eighteenth pSalm, 
where an‘appearance of the Almighty is described! ‘‘ In my 
distress I called upon the Lord; he heard my voice out of his 
tenpjle, and my cry came before him. Then the earth shoo£ 
and trembled; the foundations also of the hills were moved ;* 
because he was wrotli. He bowed the lieavens and came 
down, and darkness was under his feet; anil he did ride upon 
a cherub, and did fly; yea he did fly upon the wings of the 
wind. He made dai-kness his secret place; his pavilion round 
about him were dai'k waters, gind thick clouds of the sky.” 
Here, agreeably to tlie principles established in Uie last lecture, 
we see with what propriety and success the cirtumstances of 
darkness and terror are applied for lieightening the sublime. So, 
also the propliet Habakkuk, in a similar passage:• “He stood, 
and measured the earth ; he beheld, and drove asunder the na- 
•tious. The everlasting mountains were scattered; the perpetual 
hills did bow; Ids ways are everlasting. The mountains saw 
thee; and they trembled. The overflowing of the water passed 
by. The deep uttered his voice and lifted up his hands on high.** 
The noted instance, given by Longinus, from Moses, “ God 
said. Let there be light; and there was lightis not liable to 
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the censui'e Avliich I passed on some of his instances, of being 
foreign to the subject. It belongs to the true sublime; and the 
sublimity of it arises from the strong conception it gives, of an 
exertion of^iower, prod^icing its effect with the utmost speed 
and facility A thought of the same kind is magnificently am¬ 
plified in the following passage* of Isaiah (chap. xliv. 24, 27, 
28.): Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeomei, and lie that formed 
thee from tlie wtfmb : I am the Lord that maketh all things, that 
stretcheth fortSi tlic heavens alone, that spreadeth abroad the 
eaitli by myself—that saith tcf^lfic deep. Be dry, and I will dry 
up thy rivers ; that saith of C^rus, He is in) shej henl, and shall 
perform all my pleasure ; even saying to Jerusalem, Thou shaft 
be bailf; and to the temple. Thy foundation shaft be laid,” 
There is a passage in tlie Psalms, which deserves to be men¬ 
tioned under this head; “ God,” says tlie Psalmist, “ stilleth tlic 
noise pf the seas, the noise of their wa^es, and the tiunulfs of 

i;; 

the people.” The joining together two such grand objet ts as 
the ragings of the wafers and thetuiniilts of the people, between 
w’hidi there is {^o much resemblance as to form a very natural 
association in the fancy, and the representing them both as spb- 
jcci, at one moment, to the eommand of God, produces a noble 
etrej't. 

Homer is a poet, wlio, iu all ages, and by all u'itics, has 
.jcen gicatly admired for sublimity, and be owes much of his 
^grandeur to that native end miatficted simplicity which charac- 
icrises his manner His descriptions of hosts engaging f the 
animation, the fire, anti rapidity, which ho tiirows into his 
bafth's, jiresenf, to eveiy reader of the Iliad, fretpient instances 
of .sublime w^rhiisg. His introduction of the gods tends often 
to heighten, iu a high degree, the majesty of Iiis warlike scenes. 
iTcnee Longinus be.stows such higli and just commendations ou 
lliiit passage, in the fifteenth hbok of the Iliad, where Neptune, 
wi eii preparjng to i.ssue forth into the engagement, is described 
as shaking the mountains with his steii.s, and driving his chariot 
along the ocean ; Minerva arming herself lor fight, iu the fifth 
book; and ‘Apollo, in the fifteenth, leading on the Trojans, 
and flashing terror with liis aegis on the face of the Greeks, are 
.similar instance.s of great sublimity added to the description of 
battles, by the appearances of those celestial beings. In the 
twentieth book, where nil the gods take part in the engagement, 
areordi-ig as they severally favour either the Grecians or the 
Trojiyis, the poet's genius is signally displayed, and the descrip- 
uon " ises ituo the in»s|| awful magttjficence. All nature is 
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represented as in commotion. Jupiter thunders in the heavens ; 
Neptune strikes the earth with his trident; the ships^ the city, 
and tlie nuiuntaius shake; the earth trembles to its centre; 
PJuto starts from his throne, in dread lest the secrets of the 
infernal region should be laid open to the view of mortals. The 
passage is worthy of being inserted.** 


AwTap iirtl Xed’ o/ucXov, ’OXw/aTTtot rjXvOov avSpCtVf 
'^Qpro S' Koarcpi), Xaocro-doc* ave S' 'Ad^vri, — 

Ave S'’'Apt}c LTtpwOtVj tpifiv^i XnlXaTTi laog ,’— 

*iXc rovg afifporipovg fiauapeQ 3‘cot drpvvovrCf 
'S.vfiftuXoVf tv S' avTOiij eptSa (iiiyvvvro ^apsimv* 

Aitvov S'tijSpovTricri TTOTjjp avSptov re ^ttov rf 
'Y'^uOlv' avrap tVtpOc llo(rctSah)v iriva^e 
Vuiav uTreipcauiVf opitov t a'lwtiva. Kaptjva, 
ndvrec S' IcradovTO ttoSsq rroXvTnSaKOv 
Kal KOpv^m, TfKtiwv' te TtoXig, kc* vijee ’A^Yfnwv- 
"E^StttrEv S’ wii'EpOtv ava^ tvipwv 'A'lSiovtvg, 

Aefcrai S' ck ^popov aXro, Kai /ui/ oi virspfh 
Putap avappi't^cie lloaatSaoJv tvo(ri)^f)tjJVf • 
t)jKta cl ^vrfTOiai koi uOavaroiai (paveiti 
'EpfpSaXV, ivpioavTa, to. te orTvycouCTi Seoi Trap. 

Tdaaoff apa ktvttoq tSpro Stwv tp Si ^wviovrwv.* 

* liiud, XX. 47, &c. 


Tile works of Ossian (as I have elsewhere shown) abound 

•> 

• ITut w)w‘n tl>c powfis til‘•rending swell’d the figlit, 

'fhen tumult rose, fierce rage, and pale afiiigUt, • 

^Jow thtongh the tiemhUiig sliorcs JVlinciva calls, 

And now site thundeis fiomthe Giccian wall!*. 

IVIais, hov’nn*' o’ci Ins Tioy, his tenor shioads 
fn gloomy tempests, anil a night oi clouds ; 

JSow thiough each Tiojan hcait he fiiiy poms, 

With voice divine, fiom llion’s tjjpmost toueis—— 

Above, the Sire of Gods ins thundei tolls, 

And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles , 

Beneath, stern Neptune shakes the solhl giound, 

The forests wave, the mountains nod aioiind ; 

Tliiough all her snmniits^tiemble Ida’s wood% 

And from their sources boil liei iitindied floods; 

'IVoy’s tnriets totter on the locking plain. 

And the toss’d navies beat the heaving main: 

Deep in the dismal region of tlie dead, 

Th’ internal monarch iear’d ysJbonidJhewl,, ^ 

Leapt from his throne, lest Ncptnr.e’s~£um should lay 
His daik dominions open to the day, 

And pom in light on Pluto’s drear abodes, 

Ablioii’d by men, and dreadful ev’n to gods. 

Such wars th' immortals wage, such hori ors i end 

Hie worliTs vast^onclv'i^'wKen tho god* '•oiitend.—I'ore 
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with examples of the sublime. The subjects of whicli tliat 
autlior treats, and the manner in which he writes, are particu¬ 
larly favourable to it. IIe»possesses all the plain and venerable 
manner of the ancient times. He deals in no superfluous or 
gaudy Ornaments ;• but throws forth his images with a rapid 
conciseness, which enables them to strike the mind with the 
greatest force. Among poets of more polished times, w^e are to 
look for t]ie graces of correcfl writing, for just proportion of 
parts, aijd skilfully conducted narration. In the inidsl of 
smiling scenery and pleasurable themes, the gay and the beauti¬ 
ful will appear, undoubtedly, to more advantage. But amidst 
thC’ Ktide scenes of nature and of society, such as Ossian 
describes; amidst rocks, and torrents, and ^whirlwinds, and 
battles, dwells the sublime, and naturally assoc^^s itself with 
that grave and solemn spirit which distiiiguislillthe autlior of 
Fingal. “ As autumn's dark storms pour flpP two eclioing 
hills, so towards each tther approached tliei^ Mfoes. As two 
dark sti'eams from high rocks meet and mix, and roar on the 
plain : loud, rough, and dark, in battle, met Lochlin and Inis- 
fail; chief mixed his strokes with chief, and man with man. 
Steel clanging sounded on steel. Helmets are cleft fin high; 
blood bursts, and smokes around. As the troubled noise of 
Ibe ocean when roll the waves on high; as the last peal of the 
thunder of heaven; such is the noise of battle*. The groan of 
tile people spread over the bills. It was liSe the thunder of 
night, when the cloud bursts on Oona, and a tliousiijjid ghosts 
shriek at once on the hollow wind.” Never were images 
of mos’e awllil sublimity employed to heighten the terror .of 
battle. 

I have produced these instances in order to deraoiisti'ate 
that conciseness and simplicity are essential to sublime writing. 
Simplicity I place in opposition to studied and profuse orna¬ 
ment, and conciseness to superfluous expression. The reason 
why a defect, either in conciseness or simplicity, is hurtful in a 
peculiar manner to the sublime, I shall endeavour to explain. 
The emotion occasioned in the mind by some great or noble 
object raises it considerably above its ordinary pjiitph. A sort 
of enyiusiasm is produced, extremely agreeabl^bile iUasts, 
but from which the nrind is tending every moment to fall 
down into its ordinary situation. Now, when an author has 
brought us, or is attempting to bring us, into tliis state; if he 
multiplies words unnecessarily, if he decks the sublime object 
Y'hich he nresents to us. round and mnnd with o-Htfprino- oma 
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ments; nay^ if he throws in any one decoration that sinks in the 
least below the capital imag'e, tliat nt|>ment he alters the key ; he 
relaxes the tension of the mind j the strength of the feeling is 
emasculated; the beautiful may remain, but the sublime is 
gone.—^When Julius Caesar said to the pilot who wae afraid 
to put to sea with him in a storm* “ Quid times ? Oaesarem 
vehis we are struck with the daring magnanimity of one 
relying with such confidence oh his cause and l^is fortune. 
TJiese few words convey every thing necessary to gjve us the 
impression full. Lucan resolved td'‘amplify and adorn the 
thought. Observe how, every time he twists it round, it 
departs further from the sublime, till it end at last in a tumid 
declamation. • 

Sperno minas, inquit, pelai;), ventoque furenti 
Ti.ulc sinum. Italian) «.i ra’lo auctore lecnsas, 

Me pete. Sola tibi causa lia'c est justa tiinoi is 
Vietoicni non ndsse tuiim ; quern numina nuiiqiiam 
Destituiint; de quo male tunc ForturA meretur 
Cum post >ota venit. Medias perritmpe piocellas 
Tntela secure niea. Cu-li iste fietique 
ISon puppis nostia' labor est. Hanc Cassarc picssain 
A liuctu defendet onus, nain p) odei it nndis * 

Iste ratis :——Quid tanta strage paretiir 
Ignoias ? qnauit pelagi oeliquc tuniultu 
Quid prsestet toitnna mihi.*—Phais. v. STS. 

On account of the great importance of simplicity and 
conciseness, I edheeive rhyme, in English verse, to be, if not 
inconsistent with the sublime, at least very unfavourable to it 
fhe constrained elegance of this kind of verse, and studied 

Uut Caesar, still supeiior to disticss, 

Feailess and confident of sure success, 

Tims to the pilot lon<l;-^Tlie sea? despise, 

And the vain tlireat’ning of the noisy skies; 

Tliongh gods deny thee yon Ausonian strand, 

Yet go, 1 cliarge you, go, at my/;ommand! 

Tliy ignorance alone can cause thy fears. 

Thou know'st not what a fieight thy vessel bears; 

Tliou know’st not 1 am he to whom 'tis given 
Never to want the care of watchful lieaven. 

Obedient Foitune waits my humble thrall, • 

And, always ready, comes before I call. 

Let winds, and seas, loud wars at freedom wage, 

Aiid waste upon themselves their empty rage; 

A stronger, mightier daemon is thy friend, 

Thofr, and thy bark, on Caesar’s fate depend. 

’rnpu stand'st amaz’d to view this dreadful scene, 

Apd wonder’st whattiic Gods and Fortune mean; 

Bat artfully their bounties thus they raise, 

Amd from my danger arrogate new praise: 

Amidst the fears of death tliey bid me live, 

And still enhance whahlhcy are suic lo«ive —Rowi 
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Gmooihness of the sounds, answering regularly to each other at 
the end of the line, though they be quite consistent with gentle 
emotions, yet weaken tlie native force of sublimity; besides, 
that the superfluous words which the poet is often obliged to in 
troduCe, in order to fill up the rhyme, tend further to enfeeble 
it. Homer’s description^ the nod of Jupiter, as shaking the 
heavens, has been admired in all ages, as highly sublime. Li¬ 
terally translated, it runs thus<l ** He spoke, and bending his sable 
brows, gave the awful nod; while he shook the celestial locks 
of hi' immortal liead,.^li Olympus was shaken.” Mr. Pope 
traijislaies it thus: 

• • 

He .spoke, and awful bends his sablp biows, 

Sliakcb his antbiosial curls, and gives the nod^ 

The stamp oi fate, and sanction of a God. 

High Heaven with ticmbhng the dread signal look. 

And all Olympus to its centre shook. 

* The image is spread out, and attempted to be beautified ; but 
it is, in truth, weakened. The third line, “ The stamp of fate, 
and sanction of a God,” is merely expletive; and introduced 
for no otlit^r reason but to fill up tlie rhyme; for it interrupts the 
description, and clogs the image. For the same reaso’h, out of 
mere compliance with the rhyme, Jupiter is represented as shak¬ 
ing his locks bel'ore he gives the nod;—“ Shakes his ambrosial 
'ni'-ls, and giies the nod,” ivhicli is trifling and'without meaning. 
\»’hereas, in the original, the hair of his head shaken, is the 
eflf'ct of his nod, and makes a happy picturesque circumstance 
in the description.♦ 

The bofdness, freedom, and variety of our blank verse, is 
infinitely more favourable than rhyme, to all kinds of sublime 
poetry. Tlie fulle.st proof of this is afforded by Milton, an au¬ 
thor whose geuius led him eminently to the sublime. Tlie 
whole firifllild second books of Paradise Lost, are continued 
instances of it. Take only, for an example, the following noted 
description of Satan, after his fall, appearing at tlie head of the 
inferi.al iiosts: 


—-He, al)ovc the i e.st, 

In shape anti gesture pioiully eminent, 

Stood like a towci : bis foiin had not yet lost 
All hf r original biightness, nor appear’d 
Less than ai change! itiiu'd, and the excess 
Of gloiy obsc'ui’d; as when the sim, new' risen. 
Looks through ihc horixontal misty air, 

Shom of his beams; or, from bcliind tlie moi.n, 

• See Webb on the Beauties of Poetry, 

• • • 
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In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
. On half the nations, and, withJear of change, 

Perplexes monarchs. T)arken% so, yet shone 
Above them all th’ Archangel.-*— 

Here concur a variety of sources of tWb sublime: tlie prin¬ 
cipal object eminentlj ^reat; a higlf superior nature, fallen in¬ 
deed, but erecting itself against distress; the grandeur of the 
principal object heightened, by'associating it with ^so noble an 
idea as that of the sun suffering an eclipse; this picture shaded 
with all those images of change and" trouble, of darkness and 
terror, which coincide so finely with the sublime emotion; and 
the whole expressed in a style and versification, «asy, natural, 
and simple, butfmagnificent, ^ 

“ I have spoken of simplicity and conciseness as essential To 
sublime -writing. In my general description of it I mentioned 
strength, as another necessary requisite. The strength of de¬ 
scription arises, in a great measure,* from a simple .concise¬ 
ness ; but it supposes also something more, namely, a proper 
choice of circumstances in the description, so as to exhibit 
the object in its full and most striking point of view. For 
every object has several faces, so to speak, by which it may lie 
presented to us, according to the circumstances wi^li which 
we surround it j and it will appear eminently sublime, or not,* 
in proportion *as all these circumstances are happily chosen, 
and of a .sublime kind. Here lies the great art of tJie writer; 
and, inejeed, the great diflicidty of sublime description. If the 
description be too general, and divested of circumstances, the 
object appears in a faint light; it makes a feeble impression, or 
no impression at all, on the reader. At the same time, if any 
trivial or improper circumstances are mingled, the whole is 
degraded. 

A storm or tempest, for instance, is a sublime object in 
nature. But, to render it sublime in description, it is not 
enough, citlier to give us mere general expressions concerning 
the violence of the tempest, or to describe its common vulgar 
effects, in overthrowing trees and houses. It must b§ painted 
with such circumstances as fill the mind with great and awful 
idc8*. This is very happily done by Virgil, in the fcilowing 
passage; 

• 

iHse Pnter, media nitnboriim io noctc, coriiscft 
Fulmina molitiir dextr&; quo maxima motii 
Terra treniit; ftigcre ferae, etmoitaiiacorda 
Per gentes hpmilis stravit pavor. ille flagranti 
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Ant Atho, ant Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraania telo 
D^icit.*—Gears. i.f28. 

Every circumstance in this noble description is the production 
of an imagination lyeated and astonished with the grandeur of 
the object. If there be lyrjr defect, it is in the words immedi¬ 
ately following tliese I have quoted; “ Ingeminaiit Austri, et 
densissimus imber;* w'here thq^ transition is made too hastily, I 
am afraid/ from the preceding sublime images, to a thick 
shower, a^d the blowin^^jf the south wind; and shows how 
difficult it frequently is, to descend with grace, without seeming 
to fall , . 

The high importance of the rule which I ha|e been now giv- 
ir.g5 conoftrtiing the proper choice of circumstances, when de¬ 
scription is meant to be sublime, seems to me not to have been 
sufficiently attended to. It has, however, such a foundation in 
njiture, as renders the least deflcjiion from it fatal. When a 
writer is aiming at the beautiful only, his descriptions may have 
improprieties in Ihera, and yet be beautiful still. Some trivial 
or misjudged circumstances can be overlooked by tlie reader; 
they make only the diflerence of more or less; the «gay, or 
pleasing emotion, which he has raised, subsists still. But the 
case is quite different with the sublime. There, one trifling cir¬ 
cumstance, one mean idea, is suflicieut to destroy the whole 
charm. This is owing to the nature of the emotion aimed at 
by sublime description, which admits of no mediocrity, and can- 
110 ; subsist in a middle state ; but must eitlier highly transport 
us, or, if unsuccessful in tlie execution, leave us greatly dis¬ 
gusted and displeased. We attempt to rise along with the 
writer; the imagination is awakened, and put upon tlie stretch; 
but it requires to be supported; and, if in the midst of its efforts, 
you desert it unexpectedly, do\ra it comes, with a painful shock. 
When Milton, in his battle of the angels, describes them as 

* Ilte Father of the Gods his glory shrouds. 

Involv’d in tempests, and a night of clouds: 

And from the middle darkness flashing out, 

*By flts he deals his fiery bolts about. 

Farth feels the motions of her angry God, } 
t Iier entrails tremble, and her mountains nod, ^ 

And flying beasts in forests seek abode. j 
Deep horror seizes every human bieast; 

Their pride is.fanmbled, and tlieir fears confess’d; 

While be, from high, his rolling thunder throws, ‘ 

And fires the mountains with repeated blows; 

The rocks are from their old foundations rent; 

The v^ids redouble, and the rains augment.—D r vnsN. 

• • a 
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learirig up the mountains^ and throwing them at one another; 
thhre are, in his description, as Mr.%ddison has observed, no 
circumstances but what are properly Sublime: 

From their foandations lous'nini; to and fro, • 

Tlicy pluck’d the seated hills, with all^thcir load. 

Rocks, waters, woods; and by the slfh;^ tops 
UpliftiDi^, bore them in their hands.- 

Whereas Claudian, in a fragment \ipon the wars of the giants, 
has contrived to render this idea of tlieir throwing the nmuntains, 
which is in itself so grand, burlesque and ridiculous; by tliis 
single circmnstance, of one of his giants with the mountain Ida 
upon his shoulders, and a river, tvhich flowed from th*e mountain, 
running down aloftg the giant’s back, as he held it up in that 
posture. There is a description too in Virgil, winch, I think, is 
censurable, though more slightly, in this respect. It is tliat of 
the burning mountain iEtna; a subject certainly very proper tq 
• be worked up by a poet into a sublime (fescription; 

——Horridcis juxta tonat £tna riiiniii, 

Interdumqne atram proiumpit ad a^thera niibem, 

Till bill*' fiimantein piceo, et candentu favilla, 

ilttollitqac globos fLunmanim, et &idera lambit: 

luterdiun scopulos, aviilsaquc viscuia montia 

Eiipt cructans, liquefactaque saxa sub auras 

(’iim geinitii gloinciat fiindoque exa^stuat inio.*—^n, iii. 571. 

• 

Here, after several magnificent images, the poet concludes with 
personifying the mountain under this figure, “ crucians viscera 
cum gemifu,” belching up its bowels with a groan; which, by 
likening the mountain toa sick and drunken person, ’degrades the 
majesty of the description. It is to no purpose to tell us, that 
the poet here alludes to the fable of the giant Enceladus lying 
under Mount iEtna ; and that he supposes his motions and tos¬ 
sings to have occasioned the fiery eruptions. He intended the 
description of a sublime object; and the natural ideas, raised 
^ by a burning mountain, are infinitely more lofty than the* bc-ch- 

* The port capacious, and secure from wind, • 

Is to tbe foot of thunderin{ir jEtna join’d; 

,Bv turns a pitchy cloud she rolls on hiji'b, ) . 

^ By turns hot embers from her entrails fly, 1 
And flakes of mountain flames that lick the sky: \ 

> Oft from her bowels massy rocks are thrown. 

And shivered by the force come piecemeal down 

Otl liquid lakes of bai ninsp sulpliur flow 

Fed from the fieiy sprinjifS that boil below.—D ryjdeh. 

In this translation of Dryden’s, the debasing cirminstance to wlitih I obtoes 
in the original, j» with propriety onyttpd • 
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ings al any giants liow huge soever. The debasing effect of 
the idea which is here pre^uited, will appear in a stronger light, 
by seeing what figure it makes in a poem of Sir Richard Black- 
more’s, who, through a monstrous perversity of taste, has cho¬ 
sen this for the capital circumstance in his description, and 
thereby (as Dr. Arbuthnof •humorously observes, in his Treatise 
on the Art of Sinking) has represented the mountain as in a fit 
of the colic. * ^ 

)£tna, and all the biijn^ing mountains, find 
Their kindled stores with inbred storms of wind 
Blown up to lage, and roaring out complain, - , 

As 4>rn with inward giipcs and tortui in;^ pain; 

Lrtbotn tiig, they cast their dreadful vomit rouii^ 

^ c And with theii melted bowels spicad the gioutm. 

Such instances show how much the sublime depends upon a 
just selection of circumstances ; and with how great care every 
circumstance must be avoided, which, by bordering iu tlie least 
upon the mean, or even upon the gay or the irilliug, alters the 
tone of the emotion. 

If it sh.all now be inquired, wliat are ihe proper sources of 
the sublime? my answer is. That they arc to bo lotiked fur 
every where in nature. It is not by hunting after tropes, and 
figures, and rhetorical assistances, that we can expect to pro¬ 
duce it. No ; it stands clear, for the most part, of these la¬ 
boured refinements of art. It must come unsought, if it comes 
at all; and be the natural offspring of a strong imagination ; 

Est Dens in nobis; agitante calescinins illo. 

Wherever a’great and awful object is presented in nature, or a 
very inagiianimous and exalted affection of the human mind is 
displayed; thence, if you catch the impression strongly, and 
exhibit it warm and glowing, j'^ou may draw the sublime. 
These are its only proper, sources. In judging of any striking 
beauty in composition, whether it is, or is not, to be referred 
to this -class, we must attend to the nature of the emotion which , 
it raises ; and only, if it be of that elevating, solemn, and awful 
kird, ^which dfcstinguishes this feeling, we can pronounce it 
sublime. 

Fi*om the account which I have given of the nature«-of the 
sublime, it clearly follows, tliat it is an emotion which can never 
be long protracted. The mind, by no force of genius, can be 
kept, for any considerable time, so far raised above its common 
tone; but will, of course, relax into its ordinary situation.. 
J4either are the abilities of any human writer sufficient lo fur- 
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nish a long continuation of uninterrupted sublime ideas, The 
utmost we can expect is, that tjjiis fire of imagination should 
sometimes flash upon us like lightning from heaven, and then 
disappear. In Homer and Milton, this efliilgence of genius 
breaks forth more frequently, and with •greater lustre, than in 
most authors. Shakespeare alsg«'ises often into the true sub¬ 
lime. But no author whatever is sublime throughout. Some, 
indeed, there are, who, by a strength and dignity in their con¬ 
ceptions, and a current of high ideas that runs through their 
whole composition, preserve the wmder’s mind always in a tone 
nearly allied to the sublime; for which reason they may, in a 
limited sense, merit the name of continued sublipie w riters; and 
in this class ye may justly place DemesLhenes and Plato. 

As for what is called the sublime style, it is, for tlfcTnost 
part, a very bad one; and has no relation whatever to the 
real sublime. Persons are apt to imagine, that magnificent 
words, accumulated epithets, and ascertain swelling kind at' ex¬ 
pression, by rising above what is usual or vulgar, contributes 
to, or even forms, the sublime. Nothing can be more false. 
In all the instances of sublime writing, which IJiave given, no¬ 
thing of this kind appears. “ God said, let there be Light, and 
there was light." This is striking and sublime. But put it 
into what is commonly called the sublime style; " The Sove¬ 
reign Arbiter of nature, by the potent energy of a smgle word, 
^commanded the light to exist;" and, as Boileau has well ob¬ 
served, tlie style indeed is raised, but the thought is fallen. In 
geneAl, in all good writing, the sublime lies in the thought, not 
in the w ords; and w hen the thought is truly noble, it will, for 
the most part, clothe itself in a native dignity of language. 
The sublime, indeed, rejects mean, low, or trivial expressions; 
but it is equally an enemy to such as are turgid. The main se-^ 
cret of being sublime, is to say great things in few and plain’ 
words. It will be found to hold, without exception, that the 
most sublime autliors are the simplest in their ^tyle; and 
wherever you find a WTiter, who aflects a more than ordinary 
pomp and parade of words, and is always endeavouring to mag¬ 
nify his subject by epithets, there you may immediately suspect, 
%t, feeble in sentiment, he is studying to support himself by 

mere expression. n ^ 

The same unfavoui’able judgment we must pass on all mat 

laboured apparatus w*ith which some writers introduce a passage, 
or description, which they intend shall be sublime; calling on 
their readers to attend, invoking their muse, or breaking forth 

• • E > 
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unto general, unmeaning exclamations, concerning Uie greatness 
terribleness, or majesty of the object which they are to describe 
Mr. Addison, in his Campaign^ has fallen into an error of this 
kind, wlien about to describe the battle of Blenheim. 

V 

But, O my Muse' wbat numbers wilt thou find 
To sinj* the furious troops'iii battle join’d t 
Methuiks, I hcai the diiiin’s tumultuous sound, 

The victor’s shouts, aud dying groans, confound; &c. 

I 

Introductions, of this kind are a forced attempt in a writer to 
spur up himself, and his reattt^, when he finds liis imagination 
begin to flag. It is like taking artiilcial spirits in order to sup- 
l)ly tile want of ftucJt as are natural. Ily this observation, how¬ 
ever^ 1, do not mean to pass a general censure on Addison's 
Campaign, whicli, in several places, is far from w^anting merit; 
and, in particular, the noted comparison of his hero to tiie angel 
who rides in the whirlwind aud directs the storm, is a truly 
.sublime image. 

The faults opposite to the sublime arc chiefly two; the 
frigid and the bombast. The frigid consists in degrading an 
object, or sonttuieiit, which is sublime in itself, by oui* mean 
conception of it; or by our weak, low, and childish description 
of it. This betrays entire absence, or at least great poverty of 
gemius. Of this, there aie abundance of examples, and these 
commented upon with much humour, in the treatise on the Art 
of Sinking, in Dean Swdifs works ; the instances taken chiefly 
Ironi Sir I'ichaid Blackmore. One of these I had occasion al- 
len.ly to give, in relation to Mount JStna, and it were needless 
to produce any more. Tiie bombast lies in Itircing an ordinary 
or trivial object out of its rank, and endeavouring to raise it 
into the siiblimc; or in attempting to exalt a sublime object 
.beyond all natural and reasonable bounds. Into this error, 
which is but too common, wrijers of genius may sometimes fall* 
by unlucluh losing sight of the true point of the sublime. Tin® 
is also called fustian or rant. Sliakespmire, a great but incor¬ 
rect t'onms, io not unexceptionable here. Dryden aud Lee, in 
their tr.ogeflies, aboilnd with it. 

Thus far of the sublime ; of which 1 have treated fully, be¬ 
cause it is so capital an excellency in line writing, and becaiise 
clear and precise ideas on this head are, as far as 1 know, not 
to be met witli in critical writers. 

Before I conclude this lecture, tliere is one observation 
which I choose lo make at this time; 1 shall make it once for 
all,* and hope it will afterwards be remembered. It is with 
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respect to the instancefj of faults, or rather blemishes and im- 
perfectioas, which as I have doife in this lecture, I shall here¬ 
after continue to take, when I can, from writers of reputation. 
I have not the least intention thereby to disparage their cha¬ 
racter in the general. I shall have other occasions of doing 
equal justice to their beauties. *fiut it is no reflection on any 
human performance, that it is not absolutely perfect. The task 
would be much easier for me ^o collect instances •of faults from 
bad writers. But they would draw no attention, mvhen quoted 
from books which nobody reads. And I conceive, that the 
method which I follow will contribute more to make the best 
authors be read with pleasure, when one propeily distinguishes 
t'lf ir beaiilie/ from their faults; and is led to imitate a»(4, ad¬ 
mire only what is worthy of imitation and admiration. 


LECTURE V 

BEAUTY, AND OTHER PLEASUUrS OF 'SASTE. 

As sublimity constitutes a porti<*ular character of com¬ 
position, and forms one of the highest excellencies of eloquence 
and of poetry, it ^vas proper to treat of it at some length, ft 
w'ill not be necessary to discuss so particularly all the other 
pleasures that arisje from taste, as some of them have less rela¬ 
tion our main subject. On beauty only I shall make several 
observations, both as the subject is curious, and as it lends to 
improve taste, and to discover the foundation of several of the 
graces of description and of poetry.^ * 

Beauty, next to sublimity, affords, beyond doubt, the bight st 
pleasure to the imagination. The emotion which it raises, is' 
very distinguishable from that of sublimity. It is of a calmer 
kind; more gentle and soothing; does not elevate the mimi so 
much, but produces an agreeable serenity. Sublimity raises a 
feeling, too \iolenf, as I show^ed, to beljisfing; the pleasure 
arising from beauty admits of longer confinuancc. •Itcxleuds 
algo to a much greater variety of objects than sublimity ; to a 
variety indeed so great, that the feelings which *hciniL ill 
objects produce, differ considerably, not in degree only, hut 

• See Hutchinson's Enquiry conccrnini; Be:nity and Virtue.— O’ervard oii 
Taste, chap* iii*—Enquiry into tlie Origin of the Idea* ot the Siioliuie and Leau- 
tifiil.—Elomcnts of CiUieisni, tli.ip. iti.—Spertatoi, vol. vi.—l.s^ay on^ the 
Pleasures of Taste,. « • 
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also in kindj from ona another. Hence, no word in the language 
is use^ in a more vague signification than beauty. It is applied 
to almost every external object that pleases the eye, or the ear ; 
to a great number of the^ graces of writing; to many dispositions 
of the mind; nay, to several^.objects of mere abstract science. 
We talk currently of a beautiful tree or flower; a beautiful 
poem; a beautiful character; and a beautiful theorem in 
mathematics. ' 

Hence wd* may easily percyiive, that, among so great a variety 
of objects, to find out some one quality in which they all agree, 
and \vhich is the foundation of that agreeable sensation they all 
raise, must be a very difficult, if not, more prol^ably, a vain 
atteni.p1. Objects, denominated beautiful, are so different, as 
to please, not in virtue of any one quality common to them 
all, but by means of several different principles in human 
nature. The agreeable emotion which they all raise, is some¬ 
what of the same nature ; and, therefore, has tlie common name 
of beauty given to it; but it is raised by different causes. 

Hypotheses,, however, have been framed by ingenious men, 
for assigning the fundamental quality of beautj in all objects. 
In particular, uniformity amidst variety, bas been insisted on 
as this fundamental quality. For the beauty of many figures, 
I admit that this accounts in a satisfactory manner. But when 
we endeavour to apply this principle to beauti**ul objects of 
^ynie other kind, as to colour, for instance, or motion, we shall 
soon find that it has no place. And even in external figured 
objects, it does mot hold, that their beauty is in proportion tc 
their mixture of variety with uniformity; seeing many please us 
ad*" highly beautiful, which have almost no variety at all; and 
others, which are various to a degree of intricacy. Laying 
systems of this kind, therefore, aside, what I now propose is, to 
give an enumeration of several of those classes of objects in 
which beaqjty most remarkably appears; and fo point out, as far 
as I can, the separate principles of beauty in each of them. 

Colour affords, perhap.s, the sirai^lesl instance of beauty, and 
therefore the fittest to begin with. Here neither variety, nor 
uniformity, nor any other principle that I know, can be assigned. 

foundation of beauty. We can refer it to no other cause 
but Ihe structure of the eye, which detennines us to receive 
certain modifications of the rays of light with more pleasure than 
oUiers. And we see accordingly, that, as the organ of sensation 
varies in different persons, they have their different favourite 
colou,*s. It is probaWe, that association of ideas has influence. 
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in some cases, on the pleasur^|which wc receive from colours. 
Green, for instance, may appear more beautiful, by being con¬ 
nected in our ideas with rural prospects and scenes ; white, with 
innocence ; blue, with the serenity of the sky. Independent of 
associations of this kind, all tj*at we can further observe con¬ 
cerning colours is, that those chosen for beauty are generally 
delicate rather than glaring. Such are those paintings witli 
which nature hath ornamented some of her works,^and which art 
strives in vain to imitate; as feathers of several kinds of 
birds, the leaves of flowers, and the fine variation of colours 
exhibited by the sky at the rising and setting of the sun. These 
present to the highest instances of the beauty of colouring ; 
and have accordingly been the favourite subjects of poetical 
description in all countries. 

- • From colour we proceed to figure, which opens to us forms 
of beauty more complex and diversified. Regularity first occurs 
to be noticed as a source of beauty. Ry a regular figure, is 
meant, one which we perceive to be formed according to some 
certain rule, and not left arbitrary or loose indlie construction 
of ite parU. Tims, a circle, a square, a triangle, or a hexagon, 
please the eye by their regularity, as beautiful figures. We must 
not, however, conclude, that all figures please in proportion to 
their regularity; or that regularity is the sole, or the chief 
foundation of* beauty in figure. On the contrary, a certain 
graceful variety is found to be a much more powerful principle 
of beSluty ; and is therefore studied a great deal more than regu¬ 
larity, in all works tliat are designed merely lo please the eye. 
I am, indeed, inclined to think, that regularity appears beautiful 
to us, chiefly, if not only, on account of its suggesting the ideas 
of fitness, propriety, and use, which have always a greater con¬ 
nexion ivith orderly and proportioned forms, than with those 
which appear not constructed according to any certain rule. It 
is clear that nature, who is undoubtedly the most graceful artisi, 
hath, in all her ornamental works, pursued varietj)', wdth an 
apparent neglect of regularity. Cabinets, doors, and windows, 
are made after a regular form, in cubes and parallelograms, with 
ej^act proportion of parts; and by being so formed they please 
the eye: for this good reason, Uiat, being works of use, they 
are, by such figures,.the better suited to the ends for w^hich they 
were designed. But plants, flowers, arid leaves, are full of 
variety and diversity. A straight canal is an insipid figure, in 
comparison of the meanders of rivers. Cones and pyramids are- 
beautiful 5 but trees growti% in Iheir natftral wildness, are inli- 
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nitelymore beautiful tlian when t^immedinto pyramids and dones. 
The apartments of a house must be regular in their disposition, 
for the qonveniency of its inhabitants; but a garden, whicli is 
designed merely for behnty, would be exceedingly disgusting, 
if it had as much uniformity anfl order in its parts as a dwelling- 
house. 

Mr. Hogarth, in las Analysis of Beauty, has observed, that 
figures bounc^ed by curve lines, are, in general, more beautiful 
than those bounded by siraighl lines and angles. He pitches 
upon two lines, on which, according to him, the beauty of figure 
principally depcads ; and he has illustrated and supported his 
doctrine, by a surprising imnibfr of instances. Tlie one is the 
waving line, or a curve bending backwards and forwards, some¬ 
what in the form of the letter S. This he calls the line of 
beauty; and shows how often it is found in shells, flow ers, and 
such tither ornamental worlds of nature; as is common also in 
the figures designed by painters and sculptors, for the purpose 
of decoration. The other line, wdiich he calls the line of grace, 
is the former waving curve, twisted round some solid body. 
The curling worm of a common jack is one of the instances he 
gives of it. Twisted jnllars, and twisted liorns, also exhibit it. 
Ill all the instances which he imnlions, variety plainly appears 
to be so material a principle of beautv, tiiat he seems nut to err 
much W'hen he defines the art of drawing pleasif/g forms to be 
the art of varying well. For the curve line, so much the 
iavoiuite of painters, derives, according to him, its chief ifilvan- 
ta^e, from its p'crpctual heading and variation from the stilf 
i’egularity of the straight line. 

Motion furnishes another source of beauty, distinct from 
figure. Motion of itself is pleasing; and bodies in motion are, 
caeteris paribus,” preferred ^to those in rest. It is, however, 
only gentle motion that belongs to the beautiful; for when it is 
very swiff, or very forcible, such as tliat of a torrent, it partakes 
of the subhrae. Tlie motion of a bird gliding through the air, 
is extremely beautiftil; the swiftness with wdiich lightning darts 
through the heavens, is magnificent and astonishing. And here 
it is prqper'*to observe, that the sensations of sublime and 
beautiful are not always distinguished by very distant Jiounda- 
ries } but are, capable, in several instances, of approaching 
tow^ards each other. Thus, a smooth running stream is one of 
the most beautiful objects in nature: as it swells gradually into 
a great river, the beautiful, by degrees, is lost in the sublime. 
A young tree is a beafttifol object; fiSpreading ancient oak is a 
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venerable and a gi*and one. calmnesif of a fine morning is 
beautiful; the universal stillness of the evening is highly sub¬ 
lime. But to return to the beauty of motion^ it will be found, I 
think, to hold very generally, that mption in a straight line is 
not so beautiful as in an undala|j^ng waving direction; and mo¬ 
tion upwards is commonly, too, more agreeable than motion 
downwards. The easy curling motion of flame and smoke rxiay 
be instanced, as an object sihgularly agreeable ? and here Mi'. 
Hogarth’s waving line recurs uji^n us as a princll;»le of beauty. 
That artist observes very ingeniously, that all the common and 
necessary motions for the business of life are performed by men 
in straight or plain lines; but that all the graceful and orna¬ 
mental movements arc made in waving lines ; an obstwation 
not unworthy of being attended to, by all who study the grace 
j>f gesture and action. 

Though colour, figure, and motion, be separate priij^ciples 
of beauly, yet in many beautiful "objects they all mcef. and 
thereby render the beauty both greater, aud more complex'. 
Tims, in floner.s, trees, animals, we arc entertained at once with 
the |ielictM'y of the colour, with the gracefidiiess of the figure, 
aud sometimes also with the motion of the object. Although 
each of these produce a separate agreeable sensation, yet they 
are of such^a similar nature, as readily to mix and blend in one 
general perception of beauty, which wi'- ascribe to the w hole 
object as its cause; for beauty is always conceived by u.s, as 
sonu^liing residing in tlie object which raise.s the pleasant .sen¬ 
sation; a sort of glory which d>vells upon, and invests it. 
Perhaps the most complete assemblage of beautiful objec..s that 
can any where be foimd, is presented by a rich natural land- 
.scape, where there is a suflicient variety of objects: fields in 
verdure, scattered trees and flowers, runuing water, and animals 
grazing. Jf to these be joined Some of the productions of art, 
which suit such a scene ; as a bridge which arches over a river, 
smoke rising from cottages in the midst of trees, and the 
distant view of a fine building seen by theorising sun; we then 
enjoy, in the highest perlection, that gay, cheerful, and plea¬ 
sant sensation which characterizes beauly. To have an eye 
and a taste formed for catching the peculiar beautfes of such 
scenes as these, is a necessary requisite for all w'ho attempt 
poetical description* 

The beauty of the human countenance is more complex ttian 
any that we have yet considered. It iiw'liules the beauty of 
colour arising from the dolicatc shades of the complexion; and 
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llie beauty of figure, arising il|| 0 m the lines trhich form the dif¬ 
ferent leatnr)e!S of the face. But the chief beauty of the counte¬ 
nance clepends upon a mysterious expression, which it conveys, 
of the qualities of the mipd; of good sense, or good humour; of 
sprightliness, candour, beuevolience, sensibility, or other amiable 
dispositions. How it comes to pass, that a certain conforma¬ 
tion of features is connected in our idea with certain moral 
qualities j whether we are taughlf by instinct or by experience 
to form this "connexion, and >> read the mind in the counte¬ 
nance ; belongs not to us now to inquire, nor is, indeed, easy to 
resoHc. The fact is certain, and acknowledged, that what gives 
the human countenance its most distinguished beau^, is what is 
I called fts expression; or an image, which it is conceived to show 
' of internal moral dispositions. 

This leads us to observe, that there are certain qualities of 
the mind, which, whether ^pressed in the countenance, or by 
words, or by actions, alwaj s raise in us a feeling similar to 
that of beauty. There are two great classes of moral qualities; 
one is of the high and the great virtues, which require extraor¬ 
dinary efforts; and turn upon dangers and suflerings as 
heroism, magnanimity, contempt of pleasures, and contempt of 
death. These, as I have observed in a former lecture, excite 
in the spectator an emotion of sublimity and grandeur. The 
other class is generally of the social virtues, and*8uch as are of 
a softer and gentler kind ; as compassion, mildness, friendship, 
and generosity. These raise in the beliolder a sensatiOn of 
ph asure, so mudh akin to that produced by beautiful external 
objects, that, though of a more dignified nature, it may, without 
impropriet}^ be classed under the same head. 

A species of beauty, distinct from any I have yet mentioned, 
arises from design or art; or, Jin other words, from the percep¬ 
tion of means being adapted to an end; or the parts of any 
tiling beings well fitted to answer the design of the whole. 
When, in considering the structure of a tree or a plant, we ob¬ 
serve how ^11 the parts, the roots, the stem, the bark, and tiie 
leaves, ai’e suited to the growth and nutriment of the whole: 
much mo^e when we survey all the parts and members ofia 
living animal; or when we examine any of the curious 9^orks of 
art, stich as a clock, a ship, or any nice machine ; Uic pleasme 
w'hicli we have in the survey, is wholly founded on tliis sense o» 
beauty. It is altogether different from tlie perception of beauty 
proikiced 1 ^ , 0 olour, figure, variety, or any of the causes formerly 
mcntionccl. When I look at a watcli * tor instance, the case <if 
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it if finely engraveii, and of curious workmanshipj strikes me as 
oeautiful in the former,sense; bri^t colour^ exquisite,polish^ 
figures finely raised and turned. But when I examine the spring 
and the wheels, and praise the beauty of the internal machinery; 
my pleasure then arises wholly fromjthe view of that admirable 
art, witli which so many various and complicated parts are 
made to unite for one purpose. 

This sense of beauty, in fitness and design, has an extensive 
influence over many of our ideas, vlt is the foundation of the 
beauty which we discover in the proportion of doors, windows, 
arches, pillars, and all the orders of architecture. Let the or¬ 
naments of a building be ever so fine and elegant ifi themselves, 
yet if they inteitere with this sense of fitness and design, tiuiy 
lose their beauty, and hurt the eye like disagreeable objects. 
Twigt.ed columns, for instance, are undoubtedly ornamental; but 
as they have an appearance of weakness, they always displace, 
when they are made use of to supijort^aiiy part of a building 
that is massy, and that seems to require a more substantial 
prop. We cannot look upon any work whatever without being 
led, by^a natural association of ideas, to think of its end and 
design, and of course to examine the pro 2 >riety of its parts, in 
relation to this design and end. When their propriety is clearly 
discerned, the work seems always to have some beauty; but 
when there is a*to|al Avant of propriety, it never fails of appear¬ 
ing deformed. Our sense of fitness and design, therefore, is so 
powerful and holds so high a rank among our perceptions, as 
to regulate, in a great measure, our otlier ideas qf beauty : an 
observation which I the rather make, as it is of the utmost ii.i- 
portance, that all who study composition should carefully attend 
to it. For in an epic poem, a history, an oration, or any work 
of genius, we always require, as we do in other works, a fitness, 
or adjustment of means, to the end which the author is supposed 
to have in view. Let his descriptions be ever so rich, or his 
figures ever so elegant, yet, if they are out of place, ijTthey are 
not proper parts of that whole, if they suit not the main design, 
they lose all their beauty; nay, from beauties ^hey are cenverted 
into deformities. Such power has our sense of fitness and con- 
gruify to produce a total transformation of an object wliftse ap¬ 
pearance otherwise would have been beautiful. 

After having mentioned so many varioqs species of beauty, 
it now only remains to take notice of beauty as it is applied to 
writing or discourse; a term commonly used in a sense altog<?- 
tber loose and undeterminech For it is ,applied to all thSl 
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pleases^ either in style or iin sentiment, from whatever principle 
that pleasure flows; and a" beautiful poem or oration means, hi 
common language, no other than a good one, or one well com¬ 
posed. In this sense^ it is plain, the word is altogether indefinite, 
and points at no particular species or kind of beauty. There is, 
however, another sense, soifiewhat more definite, in whicli beau¬ 
ty of writing characterises a particular manner; when it is used 
to signify » certain grace and amenity, in the turn either of style 
or sentiment, lor which sojfs authors have been peculiarly dis¬ 
tinguished. In this sense, it denotes a manner neither remark- 
ribly sublime, nor vehemently passionate, nor uncommonly spark- 
inig; but su6h as raises in the reader an emotion of the gentle 
placid kind, similar to what is raised by the Contemplation of 
beautiful objects in nature; which neither lifts the mind very 
high, nor agitates it very much, but diffuses over the imagina¬ 
tion an agreeable and pleasing serenity. Mr. Addison is a wri¬ 
ter altogetlier of tliis character; and is one of the most proper 
and precise examples that can be given of it. Fenclon, the au¬ 
thor of the Adventures of Telemachus, may be given as another 
example. X^irgil too, though very capable of rising on occa¬ 
sions into the sublime, yet, in his general manner, is distin¬ 
guished by the character of beauty and grace rather than of sub- 
liniitj. Among orators, Cicero has more of the beautiful than 
Demostlienes, wdiose geniiw led him wholly igjvards vehemence 
and strength. 

T.iis much it is sufficient to have said upon the sjubject of 
beauty. We, have traced it through a variety of form.s; as 
next to sublimity, it is the most copious source of the pleasures 
of taste; ?uid as the consideration of the dill’ereiit appearances, 
and principles of beauty, tends to Ihe improvement of taste in 
many subjects. 

But it is not only by affliearing under the forms of sublime 
or beautiful, (liat objects delight the imagination. From se¬ 
veral otLer principles, also, they derive their power of giving 
it pleasure. 

Nowslty, for instance, has been mentioned by Mr. Addison 
and by every writer on this subject. An object which has no 
merit fo recommend it, except its being uncommon or neflr, by 
means of this quality alone, produces in the mind a vivid and an 
agreeable emotion.. Hence that passion of curiosity, wliich pre- 
yaUs so generally among mankind. Objcct.s and ideas which 
ikave been long familiar, make too faint an impression to give an ‘ 
Agreeable exercise,to our facul%§. New and strange objects 
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Jouse the mind from its dormant by giving it a quick and 
pleasing impulse. Hence, in a great measure, tlie entertainment 
afforded us by fiction and romance. The emotion raised by no¬ 
velty is of a more lively and pungent naturo, than that produced 
fay beauty j but much shorter in its jsontinuance. For if the ob¬ 
ject have in itself no charms to h^,ld our attention, the shining 
gloss thrown upon it by novelty soon wears off'. 

Besides novelty, imitation ii^nother source of pleasure to 
taste. This gives rise to what Mi^Addison terms the*secondary 
pleasures of imagination; which form, doubtless, a very extensive 
class. For all imitation affords some pleasure not only the 
imitation of be^tiful or great objects, by recalling the original 
ideas of beauty or grandeur which such objects themselves tJnhi- 
bited; but even objects which have neither beauty nor grandeur, 
nay,'some which arc terrible or deformed, please us in a secon¬ 
dary or represented view. ^ 

The pleasiu’es of melody and harmony belong also to taste. 
There is no agreeable sensation we receive, either from beauty 
or sublimity, but what is capable of being heiglytened by the 
power of musiCal sound. Hence the delight of poetical num¬ 
bers ; and even of the more concealed and looser measures of 
prose. Wit, humour, and ridicule, likewise open a variety 
of pleasures la taste, quite distinct from any that we have yet 
considered. ^ 

At present it is not necessary to pursue any further the sub¬ 
ject of Mie pleasures of taste. I have opened some of the gene¬ 
ral principles; it is time now to make the application to our 
thief subject. If the question be pul. To what class of those 
pleasures of taste which I have enumerated, that pleasure is to 
be referred, which we receive from poetry, eloquence, or fine 
writing ? answer is, Not to any one, but to them all. This 
singular advantage writing and discourse possess, that they en¬ 
compass so large and rich a field on all sides, and have power 
to exhibit, in great perfection, not a single set of objects only, 
out almost the whole of those which give plq^sure to taste and 
imagination: whether that pleasure arise from sublimity, from 
beai^ty in its different forms, from design and art, from moral 
sentiment, from novelty, from harmony, from wit, humo*ur, arm 
-ridicule. To whichsoever of these the peculiar bent of a per¬ 
son’s taste lies, from some writer or other, he has it always in 
his power to receive the gratification of it. 

Now, this high power which eloquence and poetry possess, 
of supplying taste and imaigination wilh such a wide circle of 
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pleasures} they derive altoietlier fram their having a greatti: 
capacity of imitation and Ascription than is possessed by any 
odier art. Of all the means which human ingenuity has con • 
trived for recalling the images of real objects, and awakening, 
by representation, similar ^motions to those which are raised 
by the original, none is so full and extensive as that which is 
executed by words and writing. Through the assistance of this 
happy invention there is nothillg, either in the natural or ^rel 
world, but what can be repjp6sented and set before the n^iA^in 
colours very strong and lively. Hence it is iisuah.a^n)^ onti- 
cal writers, to speak of discourse as the chief of afi^we imitative 
or mimetic arts ; they compare it with painthlg|^nd with sculp 
tu»:>j and in many respects prefer it justly 

This style was first introduced by in his Poetics, 

and, since his time, has acquired a ge^^ currency among 
mojlern authors. But, as it is of consequence to introduce as 
much precision as possible into critical language, I must ob¬ 
serve, that this manner of speaking is not accurate. Neither 
discourse in^general, nor poetry in particular, can; be called 
altogether imitative arts. We must distinguish betwixt imita¬ 
tion and description, which are ideas that should not be con¬ 
founded. Imitation is performed by means of somewhat that 
has a natural likeness and resemblance to the .thing imitated, 
and of consequence is understood by all; sudii are statues and 
pictures. Dercriplion, again, is the raising in the mind the 
conception of an object by means of some arbitrary or instituted 
symbols, understood only by those who agree in the institution 
of them; such are words and writing. Words have no natural 
resemblance to the ideas or objects which they are employed to 
signify; but a statue or a picture has a natural likeness to the 
original: and, therefore, imitation and description differ con¬ 
siderably, in their nature, from each other. 

As far, indeed, as a poet introduces into his work pejriifflBtilJ 
actually speaking, and, by the words which he 
mouths, rt^presen|s the discourse which they migl|t*^,imfi934d 
to hold, *80 far his ai't may more accurately be.^led ii^tativc; 
€ind this is the case in all dramatic composiiiofi. But in narra¬ 
tive or\iescriptive works, it can with no propriety be calle*k,so. 
Who, for* instance, would call Virgil’s description of a tempest, 
in tlm hrst Mmid, an imitation of a storm? If we heard of the 
imitatioh Of a battle, we might naturally think of some mock 
fight, or reprc entalion of a battle on the stage, but would never 
ajtprcljend that it meant one of JEfomer’s descriptions, in the 
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Iliad. I admit, at the same time,, tlat imitation and description 
^ftee in their principal eflfect, of ‘Recalling, by external signs, 
the ideas of things which we do not see. But, though in this 
they coincide, yet it should not he forgotten that the terms 
themselves are not synonymous, that they import different 
means of effecting the same end, 'Sflid of course make different 
.impressions on the raind.^ 

Whether we consider poetry in particular, and discourse in 
general, as imitative or descripti^ it is evident thaf their whole 
power in recalling the impression;:, of real objects *is derived 
from the significancy of words. As their excellency flows alto¬ 
gether from this source, we must, in order to make way for fur¬ 
ther inquiries, bfgin at this fountain head. 1 shall, therefore, in 
the next lecture, enter upon the consideration of languag(W»of 
the origin, the progress, and construction of whicli, I purpose 
to treat at some length. 


LECTURE VI. 

♦ T 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 

Having finished* my observations on the pleasures of 
taste, which were meant to be introductory to the principal sub¬ 
ject of tliese lecttires, 1 now begin to treat of language, which 
is the foundation of the whole power of eloquence. This will 
lead to*a considerable discussion; and there are few subjects 
belonging to polite literature, which more merit'such a discus¬ 
sion. I shall first give a history of the rise and progress of 
language in several particulars, from its early to its more ad¬ 
vanced periods; which shall be folloived by a similar history of 
the rise and progress of wTiting. Lshall next give some account 

* Thongh, in the execution of particular parts, poetry is certainl>descriptive 
rather than imitative, yet there is a qualified sense in which poetry, in the gone 
ral, may be termed an imitative art. Tlie subject of the poet (as Dr. Gerrard has 
shown, in tlie Appendix to his Essay on Taste) is intendedPto be an imitation, not 
of things really existing, hut of tlie course of nature, that is, a feigned represen¬ 
tation of snch events, or such scenes, as, though they never had a being, >ct 
have existed; and which, therefore, by tiidr probability, bearsa resem¬ 
blance to nature. It was probably in this sense that Aristotle termed poetiy a 
mimetic art. How fkr either the imitation or the description which poetry em¬ 
ploys is superior to the imitative powers of painting and music, is well shown by 
Mr. Harris, in bis Treatise on Music, Painting, and Poetry. The chief advantage 
wbirh poetry, or discourse in genei^, enjoys, is that whereas, by the nature of 
his art, the painter is confined to the representation of a single moment, writing 
and discouisc can trace a transaction tlnonitb its whol| progress. That mumetit. 
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of the construction of language, or the principles of universal 
grsam&air; and shall, lastly, ^i>ply these observations more pa^ 
tiout^ly to the English tongue.*^ 

Lan^age, in general, signifies the expression of our ideas 
by certain articulate# sounds, which are used as the signs of 
those ideas. By artioulate^soands, are meant those modula¬ 
tions of simple voice, or of sound emitted from the thorax, which ^ 
are formed by means of the mouth and its several organs, the 
teeth, the tongue, the lips, aji'd the palate. How far there is 
any natural connexion betw^^en the ideas of the mind and the 
sounds emitted, will appear from what I have afterwards to offer. 
But, as the natural connexion can, upon any system, afl'ect only 
a small part of the fabric of language, the coi^Bexion between 
WftL as and ideas may, in general, be considered as arbitrary and 
conventional, owing to the agreement of men among themselves ; 
the clear proof of which is, that different nations have different 
lauguages, or a different set of articulate .sounds, which they 
have chosen for communicating their ideas 

This artificial method of commmiicating thought, we now 
behold carried to the highest perfection, language is become 
a vehicle by which the most delicate and refined emotions of one 
mind can be transmitted, or, if we may so speak, transfused into 
another. Not only are names given t#all objects around us. by 
which means an easy and speedy intercourse is, carried on for 
providing the necessaries of life, but all the r&Iations and difler- 


indecd, which the painter pitches upon foi tlie suliject of his picture,‘lie may he 
said to exhibit wirii more advaiUai^e llian the poet or the oratoi ; inasmuch as lie 
sets before us, in one view, all toe minute concurrent circumstances of the event 
which happens in one individual point of time, as they appear in natuie, while 
discouise IS obliged to exhibit them in succession, and by means of a detail, 
which is in danger of becoming tedious, in order to be cleai, or if not tedious, is 
in dangei oi being obscure. But to that point of time which lie has chosen, 
the painter being entiiely confined,, he cannot exhibit various stages of the same 
action or event; and he is subject to this further defect, that he can only exhibit 
objects as they appear to the eye, and can veiy imperfectly delineate chaiacters 
and senllafcnts, winch are the noblest subjects of imitation oi desciiption. The 
power of icpiesenting these, with toll advantage, gives a high superiority to dis¬ 
course and wilting aljovc all other imitative arts. 

• See Hr Adam Smith's Dissertation on the Formation of Languages.— 
Treatise of the Oiigin and Progiessof Language, in S vols.—Harris’s Hermes, 
or a Philosophical Inquiry concerning Language and Universal UraniUiar.— 
Ew^^ur rOrigine des Connoissances llurnaincs, par I’Abbfi Condillac.— 
de Grainmaire, par Marsais.—Grammaire Gfmfralc et Baisonn^e. 
•^Tmit^ de la Formation Mt'chanique des Langiics', par le President de Bro.sses. 
’-‘Blsconrs sur I’ln^galit^ parmi les Homines, par Rousseau.—Gramniaiie, 
06n4rale, par Beaus^e,—Principcs de la Traduction par Batteiix.—Warburton’s 
Divine Legation of Moses, vol. lii.—Sanctii Minerva, cum notis Perizonii.—Le 
Vials Principes de, U Langnc Fiancoise, par T.-Mibe Giiard. 

* « Cl 
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wices among tUese objects are mljutely marked, the invisible | 
sentiments of the mind are describe^ tine most abstract notipins I 
and conceptions are rendered intelligible, and all the ideas which \ 
science can discover, or imagination create^ are known by their 
proper names. Nay, language has been c#ried so far, as to be 
made an instrument of the most refined luxury. Not resting in ! 
mere perspicuity, we require ornament also ; not satisfied with j 
having the conceptions of others made known to us,* we make a * 
further demand, to have them so* decked and adorned as to i 
entertain our fancy ; and tliis demand it is found very possible i 
to gratify. In this state we now find language. In this state 
it has been found among many nations for some thbusaiid years. 
Tlie object is IJecorae familiar; and, like the expanse oiUii^e \ 
firmament, and other great objects, which we are accustomed to 
behold, we beliold it witliout wonder. 

But carry your thoughts back to the first dawn of langimge 
. among men. Reflect upon the feeble beginnings from which it 
must have arisen, and upon the many and great obstacles which 
it must liave encountered in its progress ; and jou will find 
reason for the Iiighest astonishment on viewing the height which 
it has now attained. AVc admire several of the inventions of 
art; we plume ourse1ve#on some discoveries which have been 
made in latter ages, serving to advance knowledge, and to 
render life comfor^^abhi; we speak of them as the boast of human 
reason. But certainly no invention is entitled to any such 
degree ^f admiration as that of language ; which, too, must have 
been tlie product of the first and rudest ages, if, indeed, it can 
be considered as a human invention at all 

Think of the circumstances of mankind when languages be¬ 
gan to be formed. They were a wandering scattered race; no 
society among them except families; and the family society too 
very irnperlect, as their metliod of living by hunting or pastur¬ 
age must have sejiarated them frequently from one another. In 
• this situation, when so Itnuch divided, and their intercourse so 
rare, how could any one set of sounds, or words, be generally 
agreed on as the signs of their ideas ? Supposing that a few, 
whom chance or necessity threw together, agreed by some means 
upoit certain signs, yet by what authority could these be’propa- 
gated among otiier tribes or families, so as to spread and grow 
up into a language ? One would think that, in order to any Ian 
guage fixing and extending itself, men must have been pre- 
viously gathered togetlier in considerable numliers j socie^ 
must have been already faj-. advanced; and yet, on the other 
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hsuadj tliere seems to have b^en an absolute necessity for speech, 
previous to the formation os society. For, by wliat bond couU^ 
any multitude of men be kept together, or be made to join in 
the prosecution of any common interest, until once, by the inter¬ 
vention of speech, |bey could communicate their wants and 
intentions to one anther ? '4 So that, either how society could 
form itself previously to language, or how words could rise into! 
a language^ previously to society formed, seem to be points | 
attended with equal difficultv^ And when we consider, further,! 
that curious analogy which prevails in the construction of almost ‘ 
all languages, and that deep and subtile logic on which they are 
founded, difficulties increase so much upon us, on all hands, that 
there seems to be no small reason for referrin|j the first origin 
of ail language to divine teaching or inspiration. 

But supposing language to have a divine original, we can - 
not, however, suppose that a perfect system of it was all at once 
given to man. It is n^pch more natural to think, that God 
taught our first parents only such language as suited their 
present occasions ; leaving them, as he did in other things, to 
enlarge and improve it as their future necessities should require. 
Consequently, those fii’St rudiments of speech must haVe been 
poor and nan*ow; and we are at fullliberty to inquire in what 
manner, and by what steps, language advanced to the state in 
which we now find it. The history which I am to give of this 
progress will suggest several things, both curious in themselve.s, 
and useful in our future disquisitions. 

If we should suppose a period before any words tvere in¬ 
vented or knbwu, it is clear, that men could have no other 
method of communicating to others what they felt, than by tlie 
cries of pa.ssion, accompanied with such motions and gesture.s 
as were farther expressive of passion. For tliese are the only 
signs which nature feaches, all men, and which are understood 
by all. One who saw another going into some place where he 
himself had been frightened or expofed to danger, and who 
sought to warn his neighbour of the danger, could contrive no 
oflier way of doing so, than by uttering those cries, and making 
\ho$e gc&tures, which are the signs of fear; just as two men, at 
this dav, would endeavour to make themselves be understo(jd by 
each other, who should be thrown together on'*a desolate island, 
ignorafit of each otlier’s language. Thqse exclamations, there¬ 
fore, which by grammarians are called inteijections, uttered in 
a strong and passionate manner, were, beyond doubt, the first 4 . 
Sjements or beginnings of speech. 
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^ MTien more erilar^cd oo^u^^icatioii, becanie necessai*y,^an(f 
nam&i began to be asfignefi to objects, in Wbat manner can we 
sc^ppose men to IjiaVe proceeded, ip the E^sign^on of names, or 
invention of words? Undoubtedly, by imita^ng# as much as 
they could, the nature of the object t^loh they naincd, by the 
sound of the name which they gave to it*;,. As a«painterr who" 
would represent grass, must employ a green c<^our; in the 
beginnings of language, one gVing a name to mf thing harsh or 
boisterous; would vf course employ a harsh or boisterous sound. 

Ife eon^ not do otherwise, if he meant to excite in the lieai’er 
the idea of that thing which he sought to naipe. To suppose 
words inven^d, or names given to things, in a manner purely 
arbitrary, without any ground or reason, is to suppose diHsflect 
without .a cause. There must have always been.some,motive 
which led to the assignation of one name rather tlian another ; 
and we can conceive no motive whicji would mcme generaliy ope¬ 
rate upon men in their first efforts towards language, than a 
desire to paint, by speech, the objects which they named, in a 
manner lUbJ"© or less complete, according as tjie vocal organs 
had ft in their power to effect this imitation. 

Wherever objects were to be named, in which sound, noise, 
or motion, were coii6erned, the imitation ]>y words was abun¬ 
dantly obvious. Nothing was more natural tliau to iinitatey by 
the sound of the voice, the quality of the sound or noise which 
any external object made; and tUi form its name accordingly. 
Thusy in all languages, we find a multitude of w ords that are 
evidently constructed upon this principle. A certain bird is 
termed the cuckoo, from the sound which it emits. When one 
sort of wind is said to whistle, and another to roar ; when a ser¬ 
pent is said to hiss ; a lly to baz, and Jailing timber to crash, 
when a stream is said to Jlow, and hai|||||^ ; the analogy be* 

tween the word and the thing signified wplaiiily discernible. 

In the names of obiecls which address the sight pnly, where 
neither noise nor motion are concerned, and still more in the 
terms appropriated to moral ideas, this analogy appears to fail 
Many learped men, however, have* been of opinion, fliat thougJi, 
in^such cases, it becomes more obscure, yet it is not altogether 
lost; but, that radical words of all languages 

there ac^y be traced some deg^ of correspondence wi<h the 
object signified^^ , With tegmrd to moral and intellectual ideas, 
they remark, every language, -the terms significant of 

them are derived from the,/names of sensible objects to>w;|}sJi 
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they 93^ coneeiTed to be end with to s^ible 

obje<^ pertaining' merely to elglit, they remark, that tlieir most 
dM^i||ii|d^ fi^ies have certain radical todnds appropriated 
lo^^^,d;i^esaioii of in a great variety of lan^ages. 
Sta|l^i^«, for inatanee, Aniditp) hollowness, smoothness, gentle- 
*iieaa,, ’nolence, 6cc. they imagine to bO painted by the sound of 
certain letters or syllables, which have some reladon to those 
different stated of visible object^ on account of m obscure re¬ 
semblance which the organs of ^ice are capable of assuming to 
such estfjmal qualities. By this natural mechanisnt, they 
imagine 0 languages to have been at first constructed, and the 
roots of t|eir coital words formed.* I 

AsJ=i«r as this system is founded in truth, language appears 
to be not altogether arbitrary in its origin. Among the ancient 
Stoic and Platonic philosophers, it was a question much agi- 
tate 4 , 4 »**Utrum nomina return siiit naturh, an impositione? 
^{>(m a Sjlvctby which they meant, whether woids ware merely 
conventional symbols; of the rise of which no account could be 
given, except t|ie pleasure of the first inventors of language ? 
or, whether there was some principle in nature that led to the 

, • Tbe airthor, who has carried his specniations on this subject the furthest, Is the 

President de Brosses, in his Traits de la Formation M^chaniqne des ].iapgues." 
Sottfe of the rOdical letters or syllables which he supposes to carry'this expressive 
power in most known languages are, St, to signify stability ot^'rest; FI, to denote 
fiueiacyj; Cl, n ghntle descent; R, what relates to rapid motion; €, to eavi^ or 
hoUOwnesf^’dtc. A century before hfs time, Dr. Wallis, in his Graipfimrof, the 
EnprlishiAaguage, had taken notice of these significant roots, and represented it 
as a peculiar excdleifty of eur tongue, that, beyond all others, it depressed the 
aatore of the objects which it named, by employing sounds , sharper, soAftr, 
Weaker, stronger, more obscure, or more stridulous, according as the Iden which , 
is to he suggested requires. He gives various examples. Thus; Words formed 
npo^St, idways denote firmness and strength, anah^ous to tiie {«ttne(o; 
Stand, 0yt staff, stop, otoiU||i|||idy, stake, stamp, staltioo, stately, 4c. Words 
bef^aiinha^g with fitr, intunal|||Hent force, and energy, analogous to the Greek 
0 rffy$vjfnp as, strite, stredg^ strike, stripe, stress, struggle, stride, Stretch, 
strip, Ac. 1^, implies fia'cibie motion; as, throw, throb, thrust, through, 
thfeiil^, thraluom.. Wr, obliquity or distortion; as, wry, wrq^t, wreath wrestle, 
wt^, wrangle, wrath, wradt, Ac, tiw, silent agitanon, or hitmal nip* 

tioqtyrgy, inning, swerve, sweep, swim. Si, a gentle fidV ec hms observable 
motpii'f as, slip, sly, rilt* slow, slack, siiiqt. Sp, diss^iailiMi or expansion; 
as, ^jP^t, spriiokle, split, spiU, spring. Terqtinatimts bia^, indicate 

sonudni^g. nimbly and shsurply; as, orasl^ gaiiij,,rasli, fiaSh, Imh, sia^ 
Tengtiam la nsh, Maaetiting acting more obtu^and di^i^f aaerwd}, brush, ^ 
hnsh, jg]^ Mtisb,, ^ leantfd antbor prodnees a-gpeat laaityjinaie^sanjples of ^ 
whl^ fcep) ta<kave l|i» dota^ have 

lll^Rha liuwiatlen pf wwde.. At:tiiflttSiiin&tim,in id) speetda* 

Mpf wsl^l^w^«W,lpaaaehr<K»nfi^^^ Hugtl^adghtto 

IimdiM: with founteff m genjeNlthewy. ■ i', ■ 
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aMyg^Uon ofpartieyUar .naiiiea lip |^4Mar ^bjectss ? and those 
of title Platonic Sj^honlfavcnred ^ lat^t opinion.* 

Ttyio p^inctpliy jb^o^vcr;, pf a natural relation bet#eCQ words 
and objectsi,eiq!t0nly be, applied'to language kitl niost simple 
and pripiitive. Jtate. Tbou^,» pr eWy tongue, some remains 
of it,,as J Mve itboirn above, can be traced,' it wbre utterly in 
vain to searnlt,for it throughout the nrhole construction of any 
modern, language. As the multitude of terms increase in every 
naticnii and tbc immense field of language is-filled Up, words, by 
a thousandfanciful and irregular methods of derivation and com¬ 
position, come to deviate widely from the ,primitive character of 
their roots, and to lose all analogy or resenlblance in sound to 
the thi^s signified. In this state we now find language. *Words, 
as we now employ them, taken in the general, may be considered 
as symbols, not as imitations; as arbi^ry, or instituted, not na¬ 
tural ai^paa of ideas. But there can be no doubt, 1 think, that 
language, the nearer we remount to its rise mnong men, will be 
found to partake more of a natural expression. As it could be 
originailyformed on nothing but imitation, it would, in its priin<» 
iUve«state, be’more picturesque i much more barren indeed, ami 
narrow in tlie circle of its terms, than now; but, as far as it 
weift, more expressive by sound of the thing signified. This. ^ 
then, may bq assumed as one character of the first state, dr be¬ 
ginnings, of language among every sgvage tribe. 

A second character of language, in its early state, is drawh 
from tiho numner in wtiich words were at first prdnounced, or 
uttered, by men. Inteijections, 1 showed, or pai^ionate exclama¬ 
tions,-were the first elements of speech. Men laboured to 
uimnnii^ ^ Mngs <>»« wioUkt, by those ejpressU 
cries and gestures, which nature taught them. After words, or 
names of oldoets, began to be inv6nted,||i$ mode of speaking, 
by nabired signs, could not be all at once disused. For Ian- 

* Vid. Plat in Cratyie. ‘‘'*NoAilita verbaQue son positu iSitnlto, sad qpciadam 
vi et rati«aietitUam ifirista ease, P. Nif^dius in Grammatichi CCmraeatarih docet; 
rcna la distertationiiNis e^s^^rem. tft eam'rem^Sitillta ar^i- 

meota dtefli poMiot.verba eme ftatwaHa, SMuffis Cami ar1>itiiBii|. Ttw, 

iucfettCem d^dii^l^aMtaiiaodam eris ensvesieetai cam IfMCtaii vSfbi dcmcaitra- 

ae spiritmn IsdqSe anlmani 
At contra cum 

dieimte ll^ecrct^otis labllsprdnnn.. 

ciaoma;^ tjoafi teHiaesinat Ifwet coercemos. Hoc fit ’, 

idep St erm0if ei fiid. ¥Am dcoti ctun adntdimia 

et ocslafum, a natiua rstqoam 

sifcnldcat, sobIdk Vsbto dmfi «eatns qaldam ori* ettjpittitMa^ 
nataralia eat. eat ib Onecit qtioqvo vpcibua quam e«se in nostria 

ajtimadTertimQa.'WA. €teitttea, Illkt. AIUcm^ lib> x» 

-1. '"V 
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nmst afid ’ 

a period, among nil rude natiouit# iiflieft con*i 
ieijfri^ed Oft bif a v«ry fevi^ word^^> intermiaeed Witli 
"4:l^e^tidns iwd Ernest gestio^s. ThO smaU atoek of 
words, irhieh men as yet possessed; rendered these Mps abso- 
Ifttoly iieO(issary for explaining their conceptions; and rudi^i un- 
odidvated men, not ha^ng always at hand even the few words 
which flb^e^ kpew, would natmal^ labour to make tii^selve# 
understood; by varying tlieir tones of voice, and accompanjdng 
their tonel Vith the most si^ificant gesticulations they rsouH 
make. this cda^; when persons attempt to speak *m any 
langu^edrhich thOy possess imperfectly, th^ liavy recourse to 
all thwe supplemental methods, in order to render themselves 
more intelligible. The plan, too, according to which .f, have 
^hown, that language was originally constructed, upon resem-* 
btaftctfor analog 3 % as far it was possible, to the thing sigm** 
jfied, would naturally lead men to utter their words with more 
'en^hhsiii dnd force, as long as language was a sort of pamting 
by meaps of sound. For all these reasons this may be assumed 
as a principle, that the pronunciation of the earliest languages 
was. accompanied with more gesticulation, and with more aftd 
^ttater inflexions of voice, than what we now use; there was 
action iit it; and it was more upon a crying or singing 
tohe^^'^* . 

To this manner of speaking, necessity first gave rise.; But 
j mdSt observe, that, after this necesrity had in a great mea* 
.'llftrer eeased, by* language bec/'ming, in process of time* more 
ellt^msive and copious, the ancient manner of spf^'h stiQ spb- 
"'sisted among many nations; and what had arisen from necefslty 
i ^tidued to be used for ornament Wherever there was much 
^^I'jfiiid vivacity in thm genih^ of nations, they were imturjilly 
to a mode of conversation which gratified the imitgma* 
b' nmch ; for, an imagination which is wmm^ is sujl^ys 
Ho throw both a great deal of action, meid a varietlT'^pf 
foitd discouipse. Upon this principle, >B||^Warhurt#n^ac- 
(t fo^sd mnch speaking by action, ai .wu 
prophets ; as when leremlgh) 
the.joeop}e} throwam 
rte'f'oftds hP' yo|^.$ and carries 

he liftagh^sfinight^ of ex- 

w^eYU^c^tofo- 

Miid ■eft^iatu ^mirives so 

rntmner; hjiebg\lfee > Nortiicrii dctierimm jiribe^sceKtaipimo-, 
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Hons and explan^or^r 

of their meaning spn ^ ^heir gres^t o<?pjsiiaiii ^Jat«^^wrse 
each other ; \«ad hy fte belts and, sjhrmgh,seif; 
they gave and '^reoCt^d) they were accuptoj^ed to their 

meaning, as much as by their disponrses. . ! 

Witbi^^ardto inflesdons of voicej tliese are so natural, that 
to some natumSfU has appeared easier to express di|teFent ideas 
by^yarying the tone with which they pronounced'the same word, 
than to centrive words for all their ideas. This the practice 
of the Chinese in particular. The number of words in their 
language is said not to be great; but, in speaking, they vary 
each of thei|‘ words on no less than five dlnerent tones, by 
which they make the same word signify five difierenf^hings. 
Thm must give a great appearance of music or singing to their 
speech. For those inflexions of voice which, in tiie infa.acy of 
language, were no more than harsh or dissonant cries, must, as 
language gradually polishes, pass into more smooth and musi¬ 
cal sounds: and hence is formed what we call the prosody of a 
language. • 

It is remarkable, and deserves attention, that both in. the 
Greek and ^Roman languages, this musical and gesticiila.ting 
pronunciation was retained in a very high degree. WifliQul 
having attended to this, we shall be at a loss in undtrstanding 
several passages of the classics, which relate to the public 
speaking and the theatrical entertainments of the ancients. It 
appears, from many circumstances, that the prosody both of the 
Greeks and Romans was carried much further than ours; or 
that they spoke with more, and stronger, inflexions of voice 
than wo use. The quantity of their syllables was much mqre 
fixed than in any of the modern languages, and rendered mpeh 
more sensible to the ear in pronpuncing them. BeaMes quanti- “ 
ties, or the difference of short and long, accents Wjsre p^ced 
upon most of their syllables, the acute, grave, and,circumflex • 
(he use of which accents we have now entirely lost, but, which, 
we know, determined the speaker’s voice^o risOvOr fa|i. Our 
modem {MTonunciation must have ^appeared to tbein a^. lifeless 
inonoftp^. T%e declamation of their orators, and. the pronun- 
emtion of actors npon the stage, approached to the natme 
^ ofin hn^; was ctmable 4^ being marked in notes, 
and 811^)101^^ 0%. 4 ^^ an several learned men have 

fully ' waa the case, as they have, sbo^’n, 

among thi thev Greeks, it is. well known, were 

more musical^ thqa the Romans, *and carried.^Jieir at^en^ 






' ge^lurtiii^j ^fiaiy ob»Bfi^«,'‘'^1^5f's' ^ 'to- 

^Aci&n is trtf^fed of by all the ziiiMi an tie 

‘^ef j|i]^ty in ev^y pabHc speaker. The aodoo, bbtfi'of'the 
bibloi^ abd tbi playera in Greece and Ronie/ Waa far'1®^ 

: V^iinttaBt tbai? trhat we are accustomed to. ItbacittS wbidd bf^e 
^ se^ed i' lnadman to us, Gesture was of such cob^eqddboe 
’dpbn €|ie andient sta^, that there iiS reason for beUeyin|j> tUt, 
bii some^ occasions^ the speaking and the |ictin||^ ^arf were 
“^dividedpwhiclhj according to ouf ideas^ would form a strange 
/'bilibitioh; one player spoke the words in the'proper tonds, 
.-^1^0 another performed the corresponding uiotibEo and ges- 
-We learn from Cicero, that it was a contest biftweeu 
him and Boscius, whether could express a sentimOpt in a 
' gl-Oater* 'inkriety of phrases, or Roscius in a greater vaf^Oty of 
'inti^ii^iblif' signii^cant gestures. At last gesture came id engross 
the stage ^rholly; for, under tlie reigns of Augustus and ^ibe- 
rittd;' the favourite entertainment of the public Wan the p^to* 
mime> which was carried on entirely by mute gesticulalibn 
1^0 people ■'^ere moved, and wept at it, 'as much as at trage- 
and the passion for it became so strong,<ithat biws were 
obliged to be made, for restraining the senators from studyfug 
pihliiiniiiie art. Now, though in declamations and theatrical 
ilkldli^ons, both tone and gesture were, doubtless, carried intich 
'‘jferj^er than in combton discourse; yet public speaking, of any 
M)^, mjimt, in every country, bear some’proportion to thb man- 
'^^^^^at ts Used m conversation; and such public entertainineiits 

. ... _.-I .. . .n 1 __ 1 . ._ a. .. . . A* « .."f 


' "rflf^len fhe barbarians spread themselvOs b#r the Rbman 
eb|to; tites^!inbre phlegmatic naiions did nbt teMn flib acceiits. 


W ig^estures, whitSh nefcesai^ at fit^iitri>d'^COd« aiid 

($hkk 



afterwards so long s 


idt;Biw*bpse.' lamb btttlilibn 
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out tijiat £^0ures wWph 4 is- 

^•._'.f..i. 4 /i ’V F 'iV _Aj.* ax' 

in ot lptfers, 
ijnanners of 


.‘■'>S!^«W(i; 
the genius o|i 


-- a-Tli'"'T.''^”;r^— ’ —'T.”" r* 

the, penj^e P?4,i^ ^ ^ttei* 

to un(ie;^j:^pa ^wh^vjthQjsnclents had said,,/ej^insfei^ing their 
,, declamai|op9, i ^4 spectacles. Our plain mw#r of speajk 

i^; in Ij^ese ncirthern countries, e:spresses the. passipns witl 
l^ci^ent energy, to move those who are, not accuspmed to any 
. m9rej^|^iaent manner. But, imdoubtedly, mote varied tones, 
^^4, mpfe. emimeted motions, carry a natural expression of 
,'^iiimer j(eel|^ Accordingly, in different modem languages^ 
the prosody 'of sp^ch partakes more of music, in proportion to 
the liveliheif^ and sensibility of the people. A Frencl^tu^ both 
varies Ins accents, and gesticulates while he speaks, mucli more 
Btaipn Englishman. An Italian, a great deal more than either. 
JMtu^od pronunciation and expressive gesture are, to .this day, 
the distiiu^on of Italy. * 

. From the pronunciation of language, let us proceed; in the 
th^p plct<^c, to consider the style of language in its most early 
st^jte, and, its progress in this respect also. As the manner in 
whjich men' at first uttered their words, and maintained conyer> 
satloa^ itvas strong and expressive, enforcing |heir in^erfectly 
caressed ideas by cries and gestures; so tlie lan^iage which 
fhey used could be no other than full of figures and metaphors, 
not correct indeed, but forcible and picturesque. 

We are apt, upon a superficial view, to imagine that those 
mo4^ of expression which are called figures of speech, are 
among the cliief refinements of speech, not invented till allar 
langufige advanced to its later periods, and mankind ,tvere 
brought into a polished state; and that, then, they were devised 
by pra||ors ^and rhetoricians* The contrary of this is the truth. 
Mankind never employed so tfiaoy figures of speech, aa when 
they had hardly any words for expressing their meaning. 

J&'pr, %st, Uie ffjBint of proper names for every o!>ject obliged 
tkem to mm. one name for mwy; and, of ccurae# to expres thero- 
.aeiy^s.ky,(;;ompm^ ^lusipn^, and all ^^se sub- 

,^iituted forms ofspceoh wliich gender Inpffuagc figurative. Nett, 

tiicy were most couTCEsant, were t|e 
aromid tl^m, names would be givem io 
tlidaeobiecta li|ng?he^o^ ;^m‘ds ,we^^ invented for signing,the 
dis|N]|^ons of pilpd,, or^.^y sort of moral and intelleo^al 
icteac* ,jftei|oe*. the"earlyjankuage of men being entirely m^c 
up , of , weirds sSftd.c ©meets, it became, df^- 
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cessity, eiita'iAdiy mcUpliorical. For, to signify «ny clfisire or 
|>assioji;i or Any act or feeling o{ the mind, they hod no precise 
eiqpression #hich was appropriated to that pofpose, hut were 
under a necessity of painting the emotion, or passion> which they 
felt, hy allusion to those sensil^le objects which had most rela¬ 
tion to it, and which could render it, in some sort, visible to 
others. 

Bat it Was nod necessity alone, that gave rise to this figured ^ 
Other eircumsianres also, nt the coimiiencemei|||^\k 
language, contributed to it. In the infancy of all socie|i fijj Lp(en 
are much under the dominion of imagination and psojsio’ii. )^»ey 
live scattered cod'dispersed; they are unactiuamtcjfi iWith the 
course fSs things; they are, every day, meeting with new and 
strange objects. Fear and surprise, wonder, and astonishment, 
are their most frequent passions. TJieir language will necessarily 
partake of this character of their minds. They wdll be prone 
to exaggeration and hyperboU. They Avill be given to describe 
every thing with the strongest colours, and most vehement 
expressions; infinitely more Ihaii men In mg in the advanced 
jhuI cultKaled periods of society, Aiheii I heir imagination is mpre 
chastened, their passions are more tamed, and a wider experi¬ 
ence has rendered the objects of lile more familiar to them. 
Even the matiner in which I belore showed that the first tribes 
of men uttered their w ords, w ould have comsiderabli'inllueiice 
on fluir style. Wherever strong cxclauiations, tones, and 
gcftlures, enter much into conversation, the Imagination is always 
■nore exercised; a greater elfort of fancy and passion is excited. 
Consequently, tlie fancy, k^pt awake, and rendered more 
spriglitly by this mode of utterance, operates upon style, gnd 
enlivens it more. 

These reasonings are confirmed by undoubted facts. The 
Style of almost all the early languages, among nations who are 
in the first and rude periods of society, is found, witlioui excep¬ 
tion, to be Yuli of figures; hyperbolical and picturesque in a 
high degiee. We have a striking instance of this in the Ameri¬ 
can IfUijguages, which are known, by the most authentic ac- 
coufi<(j|, to be figurative to exce.ss. Tlie Iroquois and Illinois 
carry on Ihteir treaties and public fransacUons with bolder metu- 
phoits, end gi*cater pomp of style, than we use in our poetical 
prof)^^*iw,* 

* littui, to t» twinmee oi Uie muisuIu «frie of Owte nntkini, tUe fiw Mi. 
tijiMo of Csmuia, wtu« entedsf on WWeaty of pesre wlili u», o»prSMeu tltein. 

by their chleft in Hie fo\lowlrtg psiguege: ^*We we hpify ia hnrtog bvried 
t.i <Ui grrmad the red eie, thet he* *o otten^eo dyed 'with the bleed e# chi 
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* Another remarkahle insttanco 4s, tjie style of ti»e OlA Testa¬ 
ment, which is carried dn by constant allusions to sensible ob¬ 
jects. Iniqmty, or guilt, is expressed by a spotted garment;** 
misery, by "drinking the cup of astouishmfnt;” vain pursuits, 
by "feeding on ashes;” a sinful li|p, by " a crooked path;’* 
'prosperity, by " the candle of the Lord shining on our head ;** 
and the like, in innumerahie instances. Hence, we have been 
accustomed to call this sort of style the oriental style, as fancy¬ 
ing it to be peculiar to the nations of tlie east: whereas, from 
the American style, and froip n\m\y other iivstances, it plainly ap- 
jiears not to have been peculiar to anj one region or chinaie: 
i)ui to have beep common to all nations, in certain periods of 
society and language. ^ 

lloucf, we may receive some, light concerning that seeming 
paraiVx, that poetry is more ancient than prose. I shall have 
occasion to discuss tliis point fully hereafter, when I come to 
treat of the nature and origin of poetrj*. At present, it is snfli- 
cient to ohservc,*tliat from what has been said it plainly appears, 
that the style of all languagesmuslhave been originally poetical; 
strongly tinctured with that enthusiasm, and that descriptive 
metaphorical expression, wliicli distinguishes poetry. 

As language, in its progress, began to g'-ow more copious, 
it gradually lo.'jt that figurative st^le, whieh uas its early cha¬ 
racter. When lu^n were furnished with proper and famiiiar 
names for every object, both sensible and moral, they were not 
obliged JlO use so many clreiimloeutions. Style became more 
precise, and of course, more simple. Imagination too, in pro¬ 
portion as society advanced, had less influence over mankimi. 
The vehement manner of speaking by tones and gestures began 
to be disused. The understanding was more exercised; the 

bieUii'Cii. Now, in this tort, we ititei die avr, and plant the tree of peare, M'e 
piuRt a tree, whose top uitl reach the a«u; and its iuanches spiead abioad, so 
that it shall bo seen afar oft. May its eiowth never ho stilled and choked; hut 
may it shade both your 1*0111107 <>iirs viith its Iravos! Jhet us nhike fast its 
roots, and extend them to the utmost of your colonies. It the French siiould 
come to shake this tw, we would know itliy themotipnorit8iootsre..cluDis 
into our coantt^. May tlie Great Spiiit allow us to test in tranqniility upon our 
mats, and aasar attain dig up the axe to ent down the tree of Peace: Jbet the 
eartlidie trod hard over it, wliete it lies buiicd. I>et a stiong stream run under 
tlie pit, to wash die evil away out of our sight and remembratice.~The tire 
that itad long burned in Albany is extingubbed. Tlie bloody bed is washed 
clean, and the tears arc wipad fiotn otir eyes. We now renew the covonant 
< ham of fiiendship. X,et it be kept bright and clean as sliver, add not suffered 
to contract any rust Let not any one pnil away bis aim fioin it.” These 
passages are extracted from Cadwallader Cotdea’a History of th 4 Five Indian 
Nations t where it appears, from the authentic documents he pioddces, tba|.^ 
inch w their genuine sWi«* •• * 
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fancy, }|is. Intercourse among maiiikin<jl becoming more extfn* 
siye and frequent, clearness of style, in signifying ibeir meaning 
|0 etwib otb&, chief object of attention. In {>lace 

^oete, philosopbers ^came the instructors of men; and, in tlmir 
reasonings on all different ^objects, introduced that plainer and 
simpler style of composition, which we now call prose. Among 
ithe Oreelw, Pherecydes of Scyros, |he master of Pythagoras, 
is recordedoto have been the first, who, in this sense, composed 
igjr wiitiug in prose. The ancient metaphorical and poetical 
dress of language was now laid aside from' the intercourse of 
men> and reserved for those occasions only, on which orna¬ 
ment Was prolfessedty studied. t 

.Thus I have pursued the liistory of language through some 
of the variations it has undergone; I have considered it, in the 
first structure and composition of words; in the manner of 
uttering or pronouncing words; and in the style and character 
of speech. I have yet to consider it in another view, respecting 
the order and arrangement of words; when we shall find a pro- 
gtass to have taken place, similar to what I have been now illus¬ 
trating ‘ 


LECTURE VII. 

UI8E AND PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE, AND OF WRITING. 

WHEN we attend to the order in wliich words are arrang¬ 
ed hi a sentence, or significant proposition, we find a very remark¬ 
able difference between the ancient and the modem tongues. 
The consideration of this will serve to unfold further the genius of 
language, and to show tlie causes of those alterations, which it 
has undergone, in the progress of society. 

^ In ordUr to conceive distinctly the nature of that alteration 
*t({ "wbicB I now speak, let us go back, as we did formerly, to 
fha most early period of language. Let us figure to ourselves 
if'Niavage, Who b^olds some object, such as fruit, which raises 
hii desire, and who requests another to give it to him. Suppos¬ 
ing <«*■ savage to be unacquainted with words, he woAd in 
that case labour to make hims^ be understood, by pointing ear¬ 
nestly ut tile object which he deshfed, add uttering at the same 
time a passionate ciy. Supposing hi^ to have acquired words, 
the woiM which he uttei^ would, of course, be ^e name of 
•dhat ohfeott P6e wqi^d net espn^ Innwelf, according to our 
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order'of 
to tli'e Latin 

tkis plain reasdn, ^i& liis ntteni6ion^iiraB %otty dfl^^fi^^fowWde 
fruit, the deeijrd.d^'pliject.''11de‘^iis'*^^’e^iU^ 
ject nrhioli ihi^i^ Iiim tb speakV^<J/ of ’ coursei 
first namfd/ ’l^nch’ ah arrangement is precisely pniting !n^ 
words tine /gestures which nature taught tlie savage to make^ be¬ 
fore he was dcquaidted with words; and therefore il may belde' 
pended i^on as hehtain^ that he would fall most readily , ipto tins 
arraiihemeht. 


Accustbindd now io a different metWd of orderyig our words, 
we call this ap ihversion, and consider it as a forced and unna¬ 
tural o^der of speech. But ||[iough not the most logical,^ is^ 
^wever, in one' view, the most natural order; because, it is 
tlie order suggested by imagination and desire, which always iro* 
pc?t us to mention their object in the^ first place. We might 
therefore conclude, a priori, that this would be the order in 
which words were most commonly arranged at the beginnings 
of language; and accordingly we find, in fact,^ that in, tliis 
order, ^ords are arranged in most of the ancient tongues; as 
in the Greek and the Latin ; and it is said also, in the Russian, 
tlie Sclavonic, the Gaelic, and several of the American tongues. 

In the Latin language, the arrangement which most com¬ 
monly obtains, is,^o place first in the sentence that word which 
expresses the principal object of the discourse, together with its 
circumstoncos j and afterwards, the person, or the thing that 
acts upbn It Thus Sallust, comparing togetlier the mind and 
tlie body; '^Animi imperio, corporis, servitio, magis utimur ;** 
which order certainly renders the sentence more liyely 
striking, ilian when it is arranged according to our English cop- 
strUcLion j ^ We make most use of tlie direction of the sput and 
of the service, of the body.** The Latin order gratifies more the 
rapidity of tlie imagmatien, wliicli naturally run^ , first tp that 
which is its chief phjecf; and. having once napied it^ 'tearries it in 
view' throughput the rest of the sentence. Ja,*tlie .same, manper 
lu'poetrir': ' 'V * x ‘ 


>, teUflcetn pro|io$iti virnm, 

pPifa JwbeatiiHni 

*■' I, A ,1 ' V r' H 

' ■ ' ' *■ 7 y ¥l (i"S, K -I . l,,, 1 


^<:apged S. a regard tb^jthe figure Witich fl# 

^everal objects iqakc injthe lapcy, than our English construction 
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admits j wjWoli i(vou!d rerjuiVn the ^Justum et propositi' 

undotibtedly, the capital object in the «e»f«srice, 
l^e ilurotm into the Idat place. 

I liave said, thaf$ in the Greek and Roman langitages, the 
most common arrangement ais^ to place that first ^llch strikes 
the imagination of the speaker most. I do not, howerei’, pre¬ 
tend, that tliis holds without exception. Sometimes regard to 
the harmon/ of the period requires a tliflerent order; and in 
language^ susceptible of so much musical beauty, and pronounced 
with much tone and modulation as were used by tliose nations, 
the liarittony of periods was an object earelully studied. Some¬ 
times, too, attention to the perspicuity, to the force, or to the 
arlfaS'suspension of the speaker’s meaning, alter this order; and 
produce such varieties in the arraiifement, that it is not easy to 
reduce (hem to any one priueiide. But, in general, this was file 
genius and character of most of the ancient languages, to give 
such full liberty to the coflocatioa of u ords, as allowed them to 
assume whatever order uas most agu cable to the speaker’s 
imagination. The Hebrew is, intltcd, an exception: which, 
though not altogether without inversions, yet employs fh‘?m less 
frequently, and approaches nearer to the English construction, 
than either the Greek or the Latin. 

All the modern languages of Europe have adopted a different 
arrangement from the ancient. In their p^ose compositions, 
\ery little \mriety is admitted in the collocation of words ; tliey 
are mostly fixed to one order ; and that order is, whak may be 
called the order of the understanding. They place first in the 
sentence, the person or thing whieh speaks or acts; next, its ac¬ 
tion ; and lastly, the object of its action: so that the ideas are 
made to succeed to one another, not according to the degree of 
importance which the several objects carry in the imagination, 
but according to the order of nature and of time. 

An English writer, paying a compliment to a great man, 
would say thus: * It is impossible for me to pass over, in silence, 
such remarkablch mildness, such singular and unheard of 
oWmency, and such unusual moderation, in the exercise of an- 
jptl^me power.** Here we have first presented to us, the person 
who speaks, 'tit is impossible for me,*” next, whatrthat person 
is ttt 4o, “ impossible for him to pass over in stVenee;^ and lastly, 
1ib|ect whijch moves him so to do, “ the mildness, clemency, 
ltd moderation of his patron.” Cicero, from wltom I have 
translated those words, just reverses tliis order; beginning with 
the object, placing •that first whiah was the exciting idea in the 
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ifpcnket*s mmdi, md etiding with tite speaker and bis aciion. 
** Tamtam inansuetmdiQeiUj tarn inusitatam jnauditainque clemeii. 
tiam, tantuinque in summa potestate renim omniiun modum^ 
taoitus Aullo modo praeterire poasmn.*’ (Qirat. pro Marcell.) 

The X^atiti order is more animated; the English more clear 
and distinct. The Romans generally arranged their words ac¬ 
cording to the order in which the ideas rose in the speaker's 
imagination. We arrange them according to the order in 
which the understanding directs those ideas to be ejdiibited, in 
succession, to the view of another. Our arrangement, therefore, 
appears to be the consequence of greater refinement in the art of 
speech ; as far las clearness in commmiicaiion is Understood tc 
be the end of speech. ^ 

In poetry* wliere we are supposed to rise above Ihe ordinary 
st^'le^ and to speak the language of fancy and passion, our 
arrangement is not altogether so limited; but some greater 
liberty is allowed for transposition arid iuvefsioii. Even there, 
however, that liberty is confined within narrow bounds, in com¬ 
parison of the ancient languages. The diflerent modern tongues 
vary from one another in this lespect. The Freuefi language is, 
of them all, the most determinate in tfie order of its words, and 
admits the least of inversion, iitlicr in prose or poetry. The 
English adinitj* it more. But the Italian retains the most of Bie 
ancient transposi^e character ; Uiougli one is apt to think it 
attended w ith a little obscurity in the style of some of their au¬ 
thors, '^ho deal most in these transposition.^. 

R is proper, next, to observe, that there is one circumstance 
in the structure of all the modern tongues, width, if necessaiy, 
limits their arrangement, in a great measure, to one fixed and 
determifiate train. We have disused those diflereuces of termi¬ 
nation, which, in the Greek and Latin, distinguished the several 
eases of nouns, and tenses of vcrbs*j and which, thereby, pointed 
out tbe ipntual relation of the several words in a sentence to one 
another^ though the related words were disjoined, and*placed in 
diflerent parts pf the sentence. Ibis is an alteration in the 
structure of language, of which I shall have occasion to say more 
in the next lecture. One obvious effect of it is, that we have 
noW> for tkipjinost part, no way left us to show tlie close*relation 
tof any two words to each other in moan|ng, butjt^ placing them 
close to one another in the period. For instance, the Romans 
eould, witlN propriety, express themselves tims: ' 

Biutiacnuii aytopiKli cradetl funotv Diipbiiia 
Fleh«nt. h|» • 
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Bec%itt5d " EtsBnetutn et Daplinin,” being both in tJio Accusative 
casi^, this showed that the adjective and the substantive wete 
reiaied to each othe^> though placed at the two extremities 
of the line; and th«^ both were governed bjf the aoth^e verb 
"flebant/* to which '‘nymnlise” plainly appeared to be the 
nominative. The didbrCnt terminal ions here reduced all into 
order, and made the connexion of the several words per]Geicb> 
ly clear, put let os translate these words literally into 
English^ according to the Latin arrangement; ''Dead the 
nymphs by a cruel fate Daplmis lamented and they become 
a p/'rfect riddle, in which it is impossible to find any mean¬ 
ing. , 

It Was by means of this contrivance, which obtained iji 
almost all the ancient languages, of varying the termination 
of nouns and verbs, and thereby pointing out the concord- 
ance> and the government of the words in a sentence, that 
they*eujoyed so * much liberty of transposition, and could 
marshal and arrange their words in any way that gratified 
the imagination, or pleased the ear. When language came 
to be modelled by the northern nation.s who overrQU the 
empire, they dropped the cases of noun.s, and the different 
termination of verbs, with the more ease, because they plac¬ 
ed no great value upon the advantages arising^ from such a 
structure of language. They were attentive only tst clearness, 
and copiousness of expression. They neither regarded much 
the harmony of sound, nor sought to gratify the imagination 
by the collocation of words. They studied solely to express 
themselves in such a manner as should exhibit their ideas 
to others in the most distinct and intelligible order. And 
hence, if our language, by reason of the simple arrangement 
of its words, possesses less harmony, less beauty, and less 
force, than the Greek or Ldtin; it is, however, in its mean 
tng, more obvious and plain. 

Thus I have shown what the natural prog»'ess of language 
hns been, in’‘several material articles; and this account of the 
gimlhs and progress of language lays a foundation for many 
obi^Ations both curious and useful From what haa been 
said in 4his, and the preceding lecture, it appears that 'lan 
at first, barren in wordb, but descriptive by tlie 
soajM'ef those wordi; and expressive in* the manner bf utter¬ 
ing them, by the aid of significant tones and gestures; style 
was figi^ttVe and poetical; arrangement ^vUs fonciful dnd 
lively. It appears, that itt all th^ ehauges which 
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langnagc has undergone, as the world advanced, the under¬ 
standing has gained ground on the fancy and imaginationt The 
progress of language, in this respect, resembles the progress 
of age in man. The imagination is most* vigorous and pre¬ 
dominant in yontli ; with advancing years, tlie imagination 
cools, and the understanding ripens. Thus language, pro¬ 
ceeding from sterility to copiousness, hath at the same time 
proceeded from vivadty to accuracy; from fire ah enthusir 
asm, to coolness ana precision. Those cliaraqters of early 
langnageiplescriptive sound, vehement tones and gestures, figura¬ 
tive style, and inverted arrangement, all hang together, have 
a mutual iuflucdve on each other ; and have all gradually given 
place to arbitrary sounds, calm pronunciation, simple $fl!;yle, 
plain., arrangemeiiit. Language is become in modern times, 
more correct, and accurate; but however, less striking and 
animated: and its ancient state, inorp favourable to poetry 
and oratory; in its present, to reason and philosophy. 

Having finished iny account of the progress of speech, I 
proceed to give an account of the progress of writing, which 
next defnands our notice; though it .will not require so full 
a discussion as the former subject. 

Next to speech, writing is, bej ond doubt, the most usetul 
art which i^en possess. It is plainly an improvement upon 
speech, and therefare must have been posterior to it in order 
of time. At first, men thought of notliing more than communi¬ 
cating their thoughts to one another, \\ hen present, by means 
of words or sounds which they uttered. Afterwards, they devis¬ 
ed this further method of mutual communication with one ano- 
tlier, when absent, by means of marks or characters presented 
to the eye, which we call writing. 

Written characters are of two sewts. They are either signs 
for things, or signs for words. Of tlie former sort, signs of 
things, are the pictures, hieroglyphics, and symbols, employed 
by jlhe ancient nations; of the latter sort, signs for words, 
are the aipbabetical characters, now employed by all Europeans. 
These two kinds of writing are generically, and essentially dis¬ 
tinct.* 4 , 

Tictures Were, undoubtedly, the first essay towards writing. 
Imitation is so natural to man, that, in all ages, and among all 
nations, some methods have obtained, of copying or tracing the 
likeness of sensibli^ ohjects Those methods would soon be em¬ 
ployed by m?h for giving some imperfect information to others, 
at a distance, of wjhat bad happened; or, for preserving the me- 
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niory of facts wliieli Ihey ^sought to recorct. * Thus, to signify 
that riifb man had killed another, tliey drew tlie fipre of one man* 
stretched upon the eartli, and of another standing by him witli 
a deadly weapon ift his hand. We find, in fart, that when 
America was first discover^l, this was (he only sort of writing 
known in the kingdom of Mexico. By historical pictures, the 
Mexicins are said to have transmitted the memorj^ of the most 
important^ fransaclions of Iheir empire. ^Thesc, however must 
have been extremely im2Jcrfect records; and the nations who had 
n*' oilier, must have been very gross and rude. Pict#rs could 
do no mere tjian delineate external events. They could neither 
exhibit ttie connexions of them, nor describe.such qualities as 
weif*uOt visible (o the eye, nor convey any idea of the disposi- 
lions or words of men. 

To supply, in some degi-re, this defect, there arose, in pro¬ 
cess of time, the iiiventioy of what are called hieroglyjducal char¬ 
acters ; which may be considered as the second stage of the art 
of writing. Hieroglyphics consist in certain sj'inbols, which 
are made ta«staiul for invisible objects, on account of an analogy 
or resemblance which such s^minds were .supjioscd to bear to 
the objects. Thus, an c)e was the hicroglyjihical s}nibol of 
knowledge; a cirrhs of cternitj, whicli has neither beginning 
nor end. Hitnn-.lipbics, fheretoro, were a morc„ refined and 
ttensi’'* sjeeits of jminting. Picturt's dalineated the resem- 
blaiw of exlf'inrl visible objects. Hieroglyphics painted in¬ 
visible objects, bj analogies taken from the external wbrid. 

Ana.ng the MexiCtin.s were found some traces of hierogly- 
phiccil I'liaracfers, inti rmixed with their historical pictures. But 
lilg5pt was the country where this sort of writing w'as most 
sttttOed and brought into a regular art. In hieroglyphics w'as 
conveyed all t!t<‘ boasted wisdom of their iiriests. According to 
the properties which they ascribed to animals, or the qualities 
with which they supposed natural objects to be endowed, they 
pitched uj>on them to be the emblems, or hierogljpluo.s, of 
■ objects; {ftid employed them in their writing for that end. 

^us, ingratitude was denominated by a viper; imprudence, by 
a % wisdom, by an ant; vietbry, by a hawk; a dutifubchlld, 
by,B stork; a man universally shunned, by an eel, which they 
sujtpose to bo found in company with no other fish. Sometimes 
thev|dmed together two or more of these hieroglyphical charac¬ 
ters; a r, a serpent with a hawk's head; to denote nature, with 
God pre.sidlng over^it. But, as many of those properties of ob¬ 
jects whi<'h th6y assumed for tIi^fou|jdation^ of their hierogly- 
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*^lucs^ were merejjy iwiaghiary, ai^l tlie allusions drawn fiom 
*tliem were forced and ainbigunus; as the conjuudium of their 
characters rendered them still more phscure^, and must-have ex¬ 
pressed very indistinctly the connexions awd relations of things ; 
this sort of writing could be no othj^ than enigmatical, and con¬ 
fused in the highest degree; and must have been a very imper¬ 
fect vehicle of knowledge of any kind. 

It has been imagined tliat hieroglyphics were au invention of 
tlie Egyptian priests, for concealing their learning from com¬ 
mon view; and that, upon this account, it was preferred by 
them to the alphabetical method of writing. But this is certainly 
a mistake. Hieroglyphics were, undoubtedly, employed at first 
from necessity, not from choice or refinement; and wouldmever 
have been thought of, if alphabetical characters had been known 
The nature of the invention plainlj'^ shows it to have been one 
of those gross and rude essays towards writing, wlncl^were 
adopted in the early ages of the worftl; in order to extend fui-- 
ther the first method which tliey hail employed of simple pic¬ 
tures, or representations of visible objects. Indeed in after¬ 
times, »w'hen alphabetical writing was introducetf into Egypt, 
and the hieroglyphical was, of course, fallen into disuse, it is 
known, that the priests still employed the hieroglyphical cliarac- 
, ters, as a sacred kind of writing, now become peculiar to them¬ 
selves, and servigg to give an air of mj-slery to their learning 
and religion. ItiThis state the Greeks found hieroglyphical 
writing^when they began to have intercourse with Egypt; and 
some of their writers mistook this use, to wliicli tliey found it 
applied, for the cause that had given rise to the invention. 

As writing advanced, from pictures of visible objects, to 
bieroglyphics, or symbols of things invisible ; from these latter, 


it advanced, among some nations,^ to simple arbitrary marks 
which stood for objects, though without any resemblance or 
^ analogy to the objects signified. Of this nature wa| the me¬ 


thod of writing practised among tlie Peruvians. , They made 
use of s^alj cords of , different colours, ar^l by knots upon 
l^e^, of vd*i0U8 si»es, and differently ranged, tliey cont|ived 
sigai information, ^d communicating their thoughts 

' to ^dne.^gji'btlier., ^ . 

, jpIT this ^sp,. are. the widtten characters which are 

i^d to t|u8 {[lay Jhroughp]|ii the great empire of China. The 
€jiiriew ,l|iv:j6 ni^ a|^phi^|ijt of simple sounds, wh|eh 

■ Vompd^e,'^hm^^ every •single character which they 

' in of an idea ;• it _ is ,a m^k which 
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standq .liiNr some QQd thing *of object Sy ,coaseqnefi9e, tlliO 'i 
a!timbea'»ijpf. iS^ese characters must be immense. , Jt, m«»i coJfr 
resjgmu’ii ’ to tile whole number of objects or iileas, ifhicb tiiey 
havh occasion , to ex|>ress; that is, to the whole nm^iber oif 
wor*^ wMoh they employ i» speech j nay, it must be greater 
thun the number of wo^s; one word, by varying the tone 
with which it is spoken, may be made to signify several 
different thhigs. They ^e said to have seventy tho^and 
of those written characters. To read and Write them to per* 
fection is the study of a whole life; which subjects learning, 
amongtiiem, to infinite disadvantage; and must have greatly 
retarded' tiie progress of all science. 

Ceiicerning the origin of these Cliinese cfiaracters there 
have been different opinions, and much controversy. Accord¬ 
ing to the most probable accounts, Uie Chinese u riting be¬ 
gan, Jake the Egyptian, with pictures and iiieroglyphical figures. 

* Th^se %ures being, in progress, abbreviated in thoir form, 
jfmc' the Sake of writing them easily, and greatly enlarged 
in their itumb|;r, passed at length into those marks or characters 
whidh they now use, and which have spread themselves Urough 
several nations of the east. For w’e are informed that the 
Japanese, the Tonquinese, and the Coroeans, who speak dif¬ 
ferent languages from one another, and from the inhabitaiits 
of China, use, however, the same writt^ characters witii 
.them^i^td, by tliis means, correspond intelligibly with eacJi 
! otfatar in writing, though ignorant of the language sppken in 
‘thefir several countries ; a plain proof that tiie Chinese characteis 
are, like hieroglyphics, independent of language; are signs 
of things, not of words. 

' We have one instance of tiiis sort of writing in Europe. 
Cktr c^ers, as they are called, or arithmetical figures, 1,2, 
4,;\t8nE., which we have derived fronji the Arabians, are 
I'Sgn^cani, marks precisely of the same nature with the Chi- 
, ijNes^ chai^ters. Tliey have no dependence on words; but 
. figure denotes an object; denotes the number ior wtiich 
and, accordingly, on being presented to fhe eye, 
understood by all tiie nations who liave agreed in the 
'u^ pf i^s© capliors; by Italians, Spaniards, French, and En- 
glhtl^.jNh!we'^ difierent the languages, of fhose nations , mre 

-and whatewr .j^fferent names ^T€» 
in languages, to i^cb nmnerical cip'^lTi. 

As tar, theai as we have yet advanced, nothing has ap¬ 
peared wldch fcschi^les oar lettem, or which c^; be called 
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^ writing, in liic sen^je we now giro to that term. What wo 
have hitherto seen, tvero all tliroct signs for things, and made 
no use of the medium of sound, or words; either signs by 
representation, as tlio Mexican pictures; ( 5 r signs by analogy, us 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics ; or siglis by institution, as the Peru¬ 
vian knots, the Chinese characters, and tlie Arabian ciphers 

At lengthy in different nations, men became sensible of flu* 
imperfection, the ambiguity, and the lediousness of each oftliese 
methods of eomtnunication with one another. They began to 
consider, that by employing signs whu h should stand, not di¬ 
rectly for things, but ior tJio words wliieli they used in speech 
for naming tluise things, a considerable advantage would be 
gained. For they refleefcd further, that though the number of 
words in every language be indeed very great, yet the number of 
articulate sounds, which are used in composing these words, is 
eomp{irativeIy' small. The same simple S'Uinds are contimially 
recurring and repeated, and are combined together, in vanoUi 
wmys, for forming all the voriety^ of w ovds w hieh we utter 
They beth<»u**ht thejnsehes, t]u‘iTfore, of invditing signs, not 
for edeh word by itself, but for coh-Ii of those simple sountlh 
which we employ in foriiiing our words ; and, bj joining tog< ther 
a few of those signs, they saw that it would be praclieahle to ex¬ 
press, in writing, the whole romhiuntions of sounds v.hith oui 
words require, 

The first step in this new progress w as the invention of un 
alphabet of syllables, whidi jirobably preceded the invention ol 
an alphabet of letter.s, among some of the ancient nations, and 
wliichis said to be retained, to this day, in 4^thiopia, and some 
countries of India. By fixing upon a partieidar mark, or 
character, for every syllable in the language, the number of 
characters, necessary to be used in writing, was reduced withm 
a much smaller compass than the number of words in llu* lan¬ 
guage. Still, however, the number of eharaclcrs was great, 
and must have continued to render belli reading and v riting 
very laborious arts. Till, at last, some Jnqipy genius arose; 
and, tracing the sounds made by the human voice to tiieir mo^t 
simiple elements, reduced them to a very few vowels and conse 
nants ; opd, by affixing to each of these the signs which we now 
call letters, taught men how, by their comhinations, to put m 
writing all the different words, or combinations of .‘'ound, which 
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To whom wo «rc indeb^ted for ttiis sublime end refined dis> 
covery, does not apjwar. Concealed by the darkness of remote 
antiquity, the great inventor is deprived of those lionours which 
would still be paid to fiis menioi'y by all the lovers of knowledge 
and learning. It appears fPoin the books wiiicli Moses has 
written, that, among the Jews, and i)robably among tlie EgiTp- 
tians, letters had been invented prior to his age. The universal 
tradition aipong tlie ancients is, that they were first imported 
into Greece by Cadmus, the Phcenicion, who, according to the 
common system of chronology, n as contemporary with Joshua, 
aceordit^^ to i^ir Isaac Newton’s sjstcnj, contemporary with 
king David. As tlie Phoenicians are not known to liavc been 
the inMentors of any art or science, though, by means of their 
extensive commerce, they propagated the disco^e^ies made by 
other nations, the most probable and natural account of the 
nriginof alphabetical charq^cters is, that lltey took rise in Egypt, 
tlie first civilized kingdom of which we have any authentic ac> 
counts, and tlie great source of arts and polity among the an¬ 
cients. In tliat country, the favourite study of hierogjyphical 
characters had directed much attention to the art of waiting. 
Their hieroglyphics are known to have been intermixed W'ith 
abbreviated symbols, and arbitrary marks; whence, at last, 
they caught the idea of coiitri\ing marks, not for things merely, 
but for sounds. Acc^ordinglj Plato (in Ph8e^>) expressly attri¬ 
butes the invention of letters to Tlieuth, the Egyptian, who is 
supposed to have been the Ilonnes, or Mercury, of 
Cttdmus himself, though he passed from Plicenicia to Greece, 
yetis aflirmed, by several of the ancients, to have been originally 
of Thebes in Egypt. Most jirobably Aloses carried with'him 
tS^ Egyptian letters into the land of Canaan; and there, being 
adopted by the Piicenicians, who inhabited part of that country, 
they were transmitted into Greece. 

The alpJiahet which Cadmus brought into Greece was im- 
ptrfeet, and is said to have contained only sixteen letters. The 
were afterwards added, according as signs for proper 
aoD^ds Wfire found to be w^anting. It is mu^tous to observe, that 
which we use at this day, can ha traced back to tbi 
gj^bahet of Cadmus. The Emnan alphabet, which obtldn 
and with most of tlie Eoropean datioris. Is jilainly 
formed bn the Greek, witli a few venations. And all learnen 
men oboervoy that the Greek characters, especially aCcordl% b, 
the manner In which «they are formed in Uie ol«last instx^Ofis, 
a remnrkab|s<>oonf<mby witirthbHeVssi^or 
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cbaracters, which;, it is agreed^ *aro tlie same with the Phoeni¬ 
cian, or the alphabet of Cadmus. Invert the Greek characters 
from left to right, according to the Phoenician and Hebrew man¬ 
ner of writing, mid they are nearly the ^me. Besides the con¬ 
formity of figure, the names or* denominations of the letters, 
alpha, beta, gamma, &c. and the order in which the letters are 
arranged, in all the several alphabets, Phoenician, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman, agree so much, as amounts to^a demonstra¬ 
tion, that they were all derived originally from the same source. 
Au invention so useful and simple was greedily received by man¬ 
kind, and propagated with speed and facility through many dif¬ 
ferent nation#.^ 

The letters were originally written from the ri^ hand 
towards the left y that is, in a contrary order to what we now 
practise. This manner of writing obtained among the Assyrians, 
Phcenicians, Arabians, and Hebrew^; and from some very old 
inscriptions, appears to have obtained also among the Greeks. 
Afterwards the Greeks adopted a new method, writing their 
lines alternately from the right to tlic left, and firom the left to 
the right, which was called boustrophedon; or, writing after the 
manner in which oxen plough the ground. Of Bus, several 
specimens still remain y particularly tiie inscription on the 
famous Sigasan monument y and down to the days of Solon, the 
legislator of Athens, this continued to be the common method of 
writing. At length, the motion from the left hand to the right 
being found more natural and commodious, the practice of writ¬ 
ing in this direction prevailed tliroughoui all the countrier of 
Europe. 

Writing was long a kind of engravinc:. Pillars and tables 
of stone were first employed for this purpose, and afterwords, 
plates of die softer metals, such as lead. In proportion as 
writing became more common, lighter and more portable sub¬ 
stances were employed. The leaves, and the bark bf certain 
trees, were used in some countries y and in others, tablets of 
wood, covered witli a tbin coat of soft waf, on which the im- 
•pression was made witli a stylus of iron. In later times, the 
bid^ of animals, properly prepared, and polished into parcii- 
ment, were the most common materials. Our present method 
of writing on paper is an invention of no greater antiquity than 
tlie tourteentli century 

Thus I have given some account of the progress of these 
two grsat arts, speech and writing y hy,which men's thoughts 
are cemmunica^d, foundation laid for all knowledge 
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auillmpro\cniCDt. Let us coijclude tlie subject with coinpariqg:^ 
in a few words, spoken language, and written language; or, 
words uttered in our hearing, witli words represented to the 
eye; where we shall tknd several advantages and disadvantages 
to be balanced on both sides. < 

The advantages of writing above speech are, that writing is 
both a more e^ten-sive, and a more permanent method of com¬ 
munication. ^Jorc extensive, as it is not confined within llie 
narrow cirefe of those w'ho heat our words j but, by means of 
written chaiaeter«, ne can send our thoughts abroad, and pro* 
i igate them tiirough the world ; we can lift our voice, so as to 
hpeak to the most distant regions of the tarih. Mare permanent 
id''o, it prolong.^ this voice to the most distant*ages ; it gives 
us the means ot recording our seniiini'iits to iuturit;^, and of 
perpetuating the iu.structi\e uiemorj of past truusaetions. It 
likewiie aflords thi.s adxantage to .such as re.id, above s-ucli as 
hear, that, having lUe wriflen characters belore tluir e}<s, thej 
can arrest the sense of Hit writer. I’hcy can pause, and re- 
volie, and cugipare, nt their h isrit, one passage with anotln’r ; 
whereas tlie voice is lugdne and passing; ^ou mustvcatcU 
the words the inoiiient tiuj aie uttered, or ^ou lose them for 
ever 

But, although till sc be so gt. at advantages of written lan¬ 
guage, that s}neeh, without wilting, would have been \er^ iu- 
adequ: te for the instrijc tiou oi mankind, je^ we must not forget 
to observe, that spokiii language has a gieat snperiorljy over 
written language in point of energy or forte. The voi<‘e of 
tlio living spr.'iktr makes an impression on tJie mind, much 
stronger than tan be made bj tin* p'nisal of aijj writing. The 
tones of voice, the looks and gestiufs which accompany dis¬ 
course, and which no writing can convey, render discourse, 
when it is w»11 managed, infinitely more t Icar, and more expres¬ 
sive, thap the moat accurate writing. For tones, looks, and 
gestures, aie natural interpreters oi the sentiments of the mind. 
They remove ambiguities; fbey enfon'e iniprcssions; they 
Oj[Krate on us bj means of sjnipatliy, wbich is one of the most 
powfifuj instrurmnts of persuasion. Our sympathy is always 
awakened more by h<*aniig tlie spenkei, than by reading his 
works in our doset, JleiKc, though waiting may answer the 
pm^pofrcs of mere instruction, yet all the gMit and Wgh edbrts 
of eloquence must be made by means ef spoken, not of written^ 
iowguage. 
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STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 

• 

After having given an account of the rise and progress 
of language, I proceed to treat of its structure, or of general 
grammar. The structure of language is extremely artificial; 
and there »are few sciences in which a deeper, or more refined 
logic is employed, than in grammar. It is apt to be slighted by 
superficial thinkers, as belonging to those rudi^ients of know¬ 
ledge which inculcated^upou us in our earliest youth. But 
what was then inculcated before we could comprehend ifS prin¬ 
ciples, would abundantly repay our study in raaturer years ; and 
to the ignorance of it must be attributed many of those funda¬ 
mental defects which appear in writirig- • 

Few authors have written with philosophical accuracy on 
the principles of general grammar j and, what is more to be re¬ 
gretted, fe'wer still have thought of applying those principles to 
the English language. Wiiile tJie French tongue has long been 
an object of attention to many able and ingenious writers of 
that nation, who have considered its construction, and deter¬ 
mined its propriety with great accuracy, the genius and gram¬ 
mar of the Englis|^, to the reproach of the country, have not 
been studied with equal care, or ascertained with the same 
precision. Attempts have been made, indeed, of late, towards 
supplying this defect, and some able writers have entered on the 
subject; but much remains yet to be done. 

I do not projmse to gi^ e any system, either of grammar in 
general, or of English grammar in particular. A minute discus¬ 
sion of thf niceties of language would carry us too much olF 
from other objects, which demand our attention in the course of 
lectures. But I propose to give a general view of Hhe chief 
principles relating to this subject, in observations on the several 
pa^s of w'Mch speech or language is composed; remarking as 1 
go along, the peculiarities of our own tongue. After whkfh, I 
shall make some more particular remarks on the geniu% of the 
English language. ^ 

*' ’'jPIre first thing tq be considered, is the division of the several 
pSI'fn of speech. essential parts of speech are the same in 
aft b^guages. ’ Thri*e most always be some words which denote 
the names of objects, or mark the subject of discourse; other 
words lyhich denote thji^qtfcilities of those* objects, and express 
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wiiot we AiKrm concerning tiit'in ; and otiiOr WonSs, Which pomt 
ottt their connexions and relations. Hence, substantives, pro* 
notms, a<\|*ective8, verbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, must 
necessarily be found in all languages. The most simple and 
cumpreheitsive division of the 'parts of speech is, into substan^ 
fives, attributives, and connectives-’^ Substantives are all the 
words which express the names of objects, or the subjects of dis¬ 
course; attributives arc all the words which express any attri¬ 
bute, propertj^ or action of the former; connectives are what 
express the connexions, relations, and dependencies, which take 
place .unong thenj. The common grammatical divi?sll^fai 
into eit*ht parts; nouns, pronouns, verbs, particil)le.s, 
prepositions, intellections, and conmnctitl^,'' is not 
gical, as might be easily shown; mj^'hij^rcheiids under 
general term of nouns, both substsMliVtift and adjectives, which * 
are pafts of speccli gencrieplly and essentially distinct; while it 
makes a separate part of speech of participles, which are no 
other tliaii verbal ac^ectives. However, as these are the terms 
to wliich ouf* ears hav.? been most familiarised, and as aii 
exact logical division is of no great consequence to our present 
purpose, it will be belter to uiakc use of these known terms 
than of any other 

Wc are iiaiurall) i«*<l to bcj»m with I lie consideration of sub¬ 
stantive nouns, which aiv the foundation o^nll grammar, and 
nsi; be con‘ idered as the most ancient part of speech. For 
assuredly, as .soon as men had got b(‘;^oud simple ipfeijec- 
lioiis, or exclamations of passion, and began to communicate 
themselves b) discourse, they would be under a necessity of 
assigning names to the objects they saw mound tliem; wliicli, 
in grammatical language, is called the invention of substantive 
nouns.f And here, at our first setting out, somewhat curious 

* Quinfilitin informs us, tbat this was the roost ancient division. ** Tow 
videbit qnot Ot qnro sunt paitcs uiationis. Quaufuiam de nurooio parumcon> 
veeit. Veteres eniro, quorum iherunt Atistotrles at([ue Tht>odec(«s, voriia modo, 
et ooiinina, et ronviqcUones tradiderunt. Videliret, quod in verbis vim Homionis, 
in nomifiibus materiani, (quia alteram est qnod loquimnr, alternro de quo ioqiii- 
mdr,)ia cooviortionibus autem couiplexum eoruin esse judicaront; qnas cot^unc* 
tionVs a'piotisque dM tiedbsrc videturax -rw-lfr^w roagis propria trans- 
latio. Paalatim d philMophis, ic maxime i Stotcis, auetus est nnroei us: ar primiiro 
conviaeU^ibns drticuU adjecti; post prseposltiones; noroinibus, appeilatio, 
doinde deinde mixtum verbo partlciphun; Ipsisvobis, adverida,'' 

Lib. ]. e|||f« 1 iv. 

t J do not roeau to assert, that, amonp; all nations, the drst invented words 

simple end ttiptier snbstanlive nouns Nothing is moro d-fficult tlian to 
m 01 Um tho preci'-o stepsfby which meii proceeded in the formation of'lanpta;;e. 
b inies for oiijects mast, dpiibtleis, have ai wl% a^he moU carl)* siaites of spvei h. 
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* acoiinsi.* Jndfvi 4 v^ o^ects vj^bich gurtvund us, are inSnite 
in number. A saYe|jei,:wiefeyer be looked, beheld forests and 
To i give Separate name* tn cwry one bf those trees, 
Would have been an endless and impmeticable undertaking. 
His first object was, to give a name to tiiat particular tree, 
whose fruit relieved bis hunger, or whose shade protected him 
firom the sun. But observing, tlmt though other trees Were 
distinguished from this by peculiar qualities of »m or appear¬ 
ance, yet, that they also agreed and resembled 6nb anotlier, 
in certain common qualities, such as springing fropi .a root, and 
bearing brandies and leaves, he.formed in his mind some general 
idea of those fcommon qualities, and ranging all that possessed 
them under one class of objects, he called that whole claas a tm* 
Longer experience taught him to sub-divide this genus into the * 
several species of oak, pia'e» ash, and the rest, according as his 
observation extended to the several qualities in which l^iese 
trees agreed or ditfered. * 

But, still, he made use only of general terms in S3)eecj[i, Fo** 
the oak, the pine, and the ash, were classes of 

objects; each of which immense number of undis¬ 

tinguished individuals. Here then, it appears, that though the 
formation of abstract, or general conceptions, is supposed to be 
a dilficult operation of the mind; such con€e|>tions must have 
entered into the very first formation of language. For, if we 
except only the prdper names of person.^, such as Cmsar, John, 
Peter,, all the other substantive nouns wliieh we employ in dis¬ 
course, are the names, not of individual objects, but of very ex- 

Dnt it Is nrai>ai>ie, as tlie learned auUior of the Treatii^ on Uie Origin and Pro. 
gress of Language has shown, vol. i. p. STt, 895 , that, among several savage 
tribes, 80H1P of the first articniate soniwls Uiat were formed denoted a whole sen- 
tench rattier than .the name of a particular object; conveying some Infonnatton, 
or expressing some desires or fears, suited to the circumstances inwhicli that 
tribe was placed, pr relating to tlie uusiness they had most fieqtteut occatiion to 
carry on; as the lion is coming, the river is swelling, dfc. lilany ^ tlieir first 
.words, it is UKewise probable, w'ere not simple substaiUlvsi noons, btitsubstan. 
fives; accompanied with some of those attributes, in conjunctiop withwiiich tttey 
were mexf frequently accustomed to behold them; as^te great bear, the Uttte 
hat, tile wonnd made by the hatchet, AC. Of all which the author produces in* 
stances from several of ttie Ameiican languages, it is, updoahtedly, suitable 

die natural course of tlie opeWons of the thus W *•*** ?**■" 

kuhustl^e.iuost ubvHuM to sense, and to frin^hese, to mmv general 

napresaioiis. lie bhewlis^ observes, words otiose primitive tongas 

are far from being^ as we miglii rappaiCdipra, rode and simet^nd crowded witii 
consotumlii; bnVou the oontrar^ii^j^ for the most part, long wofr^ and full of 
vowels. ^TJris Is t^e cettsequence|Hwir being formed upon the sowds 

which the ypios htters yriUtiaostei&^aitttle varied and distinguished by articu¬ 
lation } and he sh^ »tp ^.atooigr mast oCtiic barbai ous 
which are l( 4 iQW'fi .\4 ^ 
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tensive genera^ t)jrepecie$ of injects; as^ man/libii^ hoose, river, 

' bow^Over^ to imagine, &at this invention of» 

gener^ or abstract terms, requires any great exertion df meta- 
phys^i. capacity; forf by whatever steps the mind proceeds hi 
it is certain, that, when men have once observed resemblances 
among objects, they are naturally incHned to call .|iH those 
which resemble one another, by one common name; and of 
course to ol^% them under one species. We may daily observe 
. thw practised by children, in their first attempts towards ac- 
language. 

But JI(OW, after language had proceeded as far as I have de¬ 
scribed, the notification which it made of object%Vas still very 
Hnperfeet s for, when one mentioned to another, in discourse, any 
substantive noun ; such as, man, lion, or tree, how was it to bo 
feftowa winch man, which lion, or which tree, he meant, among 
the masiy comprehended ipider one name ? Here occurs a vei-y 
carious, and a very useful contrivance for specifying Uie indi- 

means of that part of speech called 

the mrficle. . 

The force of the article consists/m^^^^S ^^* si ngling out 
from the common mass, the individual of wmcn'tf^^PifP-^ 
speak. In English, we have two articles, a and t/ie ; a is more 
general and unlii^ited; Me more definite and special. A is much 
the same with one, and marks only any one indmdual of a species ; 
that individual being either uulaiown, or left undetermined; as, a 
lit n, a king. ITAe, which pos^sses more properly the force of 
the article, ascertains some known or determined individual of 
of the species; as, tlie lion, the king. 

' Articles are words of great u.se in speech. In some lan¬ 
guages, however, they are not found. The Greeks have but one 
article^ 6 ij rb* which answers, to our definite, or proper ar^cle, 
'tkg*' They have no word which answers to our article at but 
they supply its place by the absence of tlieir article: Thus, 
/BoewXe&c signifies a king; p BaarAet>c, th king. The Latins have , 
no article. In the iioom of it they employ pronouns, as Mc, ilie, 
pointing out tha^objects which they want to disfingoish. 

V; ^^d<^ter^sermo,» sa^j||^^intilian, * articulos non d^^idei^gt, 
padi^dpl^lis sparguntur.” This, however, ap» 
ht'lhd^M^ehgue; ^s articles ccntribute 
much p'iiljp^hcss and, 

In iliifgtiFate this, rei^fellbat diflcmice there is in 

the meaning followmg expr^mns in Englkih, depending 
wl'^Jy on (he difierenf employment articles; '*The son 
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" of a king—The ma of the king-#A son of the king’s.” Eaok 
of these thfeo phrases ha^ an entirely differentmeaning, irliich 1 
need not explain, hfecanse any one who underslands the language 
concaves it> clearly at first hearing, throupi the different appli¬ 
cation of the articles, a and the. ^Whereas, in liatin, ** Filius 
regis,” is wholly undetermined; and to explain, in which of 
these three senses it is to be understood, for it may bear any of 
diem, a circumlocution of seyeral words must be fised. In the 
same manner, ** Are you a king ?” “-Are you the king? are 
questions of quite separate import j wliich, however, are con¬ 
founded together in the Latin phrase, “ esne tu rex ?” “ Thou art 
a man,” is a vliy general and harmless position; but, “ thou art 
the man,* is an assertion capable, we know, of striking^ terror 
and xemorse into the heart. These observations illustrate the 
force and importance of articles ; and, at the same time, I glad¬ 
ly lay hold of any opportunity of showing the advantagei|.of our 
own language. 

Besides this quality of ?being particularised by the article, 
three aflection*! belong to substantive nouns, iiipnber, gender, 
and case, which require our consideration. 

Number distinguishes them as one, or many, of the same 
kind, called the singulai’ and plutal; a distinction found in all 
languages, and which must, ind^d, have beeni coeval with the 
very infancy of language ; as there were few things which men 
had more frequent occasion tq^xpress, than the difference be¬ 
tween one and many. For tl^ greater facility of expressing it, 
it has, in all lai^uages, beenf marked by some variation made 
upon the substantive noun ; sis we see, in English, our plural is 
commonly formed by tiie addition of tlie letter s. In the He¬ 
brew, Orcek, and some otl»er ancient languages, we find, not only 
a plural, but a dual number; the,rise of which may very natn- 
rally be accounted for, from separate terms of numbering not 
being yet invented, and one, two, a^d many, being jedl, or at 
least, the chief numeral distinctions which men, at first, had any 
occasioq to take notice of. • 

‘ Gender is an afitection of substantive nbuns, which wililead 
us |ntp more disenssion than number. Gender being founded 
op the diftinctioA of the two sexes, it is plain tliat, in*a proiJcr 
sense, it,can only fiqd place in the naoiejS of living creatures, 
which admit ilie distinction of male and female; and, tJierefore, 
can, be ranged undef the masculine or feminine gender. Ail 
other substantive poans ought to belong to what grammarians 
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cim tlie neuter gen4er, wliich is meant to imply the nega,tioii of 
either atx. Bat, witli respect to this distribution, somer/hsit 
singular hath obtained in the structure of language* For, in 
correspondence to that distinction of male and female sex> 
which tuns through all the ‘classes of animals, men have, in 
most languages, ranked a great number of inanimate objects 
also, under tlie like distinctions of masculine and feminine 
Thus wo fin^l'it, both in the Greek and Latin tongues. Giadius, 
a swortb for instance, is masculine; sagilfa, an arrow, is femi- 
iii»r : and this assignation of se\ to inanimate objects, this dis*- 
tinctioii of taen> into masculine and feminine, appears often to be 
uitirely capricious 5 derived from no other pri<ieiple than tlie 
ca,sual*Structure of the language, which refers to a certain gen¬ 
der words of a certain lerminution. In the Greek and Latin, 
however, ail inanimate objects are not distributed into mascu¬ 
line and feminine ; but many of them are also classed where oil 
of them ought to have been, under the neuter gender; as, tem-^ 
plum, a church ; sedi/e, a scat. 

But the genius of the French and Italian tongues differs, in 
this respect, from the Greek^ and Latin, In the French and 
Italian, from whatever cause it has happened, so it is, that tlie 
ncutei gender is wholly unknown, and that all their names of in¬ 
animate objects are put upon (he same footing with living crea¬ 
tures ; and distributed, without exception,,into masculine and 
feminine. The French have two articles, the masculine le, and 
the feminine la; and one or otherVf these is prefixed to all sub¬ 
stantive nouns ill the language, tIo denote their gender. The 
Italians make the s.^me universal \jse of their articles i 7 and /o 
for the masculine ; and /a for the feminine. 

In the English language it is remarkable that there obtains 
a peculiarity quite opposite. * In the French and Italian, there 
is no neuter gender. In the English, when we use common dis¬ 
course, aH substantive nouns, that are not names of living crea¬ 
tures, are neuter without exception. Jde, she, and it, are the 
marks of the thret' genders ; and we always use it, in speaking 
of any object wliere there is no sex, or where the sex is not 
known. • The English is, perhaps, the only language in vtbe 
known world (except the Chinese, which is said to agree with it 
in tins particular) where the distiiiction*of gender i.s property 
and philosophically applied in the use of words, and confined, 
as it ought to be, to mark the real distinctions of male and fe¬ 
male. 
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, Hence arises a very great and signal advantage of the 
, English tongUe, which it is of conset^uence to remai’k.^ Thorgh 
in common discourse, as I have already obscrved> we employ 
only the proper and literal distinctions of ^^exes ; yet the genius 
of the language permits us, wlienever it will add beauty to our 
discourse, to make the names of inanimate objects masculine or 
feminine in a metaphorical sense; and when we do so, we are 
understood to quit the literal style, and to use one qf the figures 
of discourse. • 

For instance j if I am speaking of virtue, in the course of 
ordinary conversation, or of strict reasoning, I refer the word 
to no sex or gender j f say, “ Virtue is its own rev ardol*, 
« it is the law vf our nature.” But if I choose to rise into a 
higher lone j if I seek to embellish and animate my discourse, 
I give .a sex to virtue ; I say, “ She descends from heaven ;** 
“ she alone confers true honour upon man“ her gifts are tlie 
only durable rewards.” By this meays, we have it in our^ower 
to vary our stjle at pleasure. By making a very slight altera¬ 
tion, we can personify any object that we choose to introduce 
with digitiiy , and by this change of maimer, we ghe warning, 
that we ar(‘ passing from the strict ahd logical, to the oriiaiueuted 
and rhetorical sf>le. / 

This is an advantage which jt only every poet, but every 
good writer and speaker in pros* /s, on many occasions, glad to 
lay hold of, and improve; andi e is an advantage peculiar to 
our tongue; no other language, possesses it. For in other lau- 
gnagesji every word has one fi,>ed gender, masculine, tcniiniuc, or 
neuter, which can upon no occasion be changed: •apen'i, tor in¬ 
stance, in Greek j virtus, in Latin ; and la verlu in Freiub, are 
uniformly feminine. Slhe must^alwmys be the pronoun answering 
to the word, whether you be writing in poetry or in prose, whe¬ 
ther you be using the style of reasoning, or that of declamation; 
whereas, in English, we can cillier express ourselves with the 
philosophical accuracy of giving no gender to things inanimate; 
or by giving gender, and transfoiming them into persons, '»e 
ada{>t them to the style of poetry, and, when it is proper, we en¬ 
liven prose. 

Jt deserves to be further remarked on this subject, that, 
when we employ that liberty which our language allows, of as¬ 
cribing ae» to any inanimate object, we have not, however, the 
liberty of making it of what gender we please, masculine or 

• tile ailloaioa oMecvittieirt o» the metaplioiirel use of genders in the 
•Englbh lanffwage, «-e tfthen from Mr. Harris's Heinifis. 
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femimne; but are, in general, subjected to some rule of gender 
which the cuttenoy of JiuiguSge bas fixed to that objoot.^ The 
foundation of that rule is imagined, by Mr. Harris, in bis 
Philoaopbical ISnqujry into tbe Principles of Oramtnar,** tp 
be laid ifi a certain distant resemblance, or analogy, to tbo 
natural distinction of the two sexes. 

Thus, according to him, we commonly give the masculine 
gender to those substantive nouns used figuratively, which ai*e 
conspicuous for the attributes of imparling, or cuiniuunicating; 
which are by nature strong and efficacious, eitlier to good cf 
evil , or which have a claim to some eminence, whether laud^ 
or not. Those, again, he imagines to be generuily made j| 
nine, j^hich aie conspicuous for tlie attributes of coutf 
and of bringing forth ; which have more of the passive in tFeir 
nature, than of the active; which are peculiarly bcaUtdnl or 
amiable ; or which have respect to such excesses as al^e rather 
feminize than masculine. 4Jpon these principles lie takes notice, 
that the son is always put in the mast'uline gtmder with us ; the 
moon in the feminine, as being the receptacle of the sun’s light. 
The earth is Universally lemininc. A ship, a country, a eily, 
are likevvise made ferainioe, as receivers or containers. God, 
in all languages, is masculim^. Time, w'c make masculine, on 
account of its mighty efficacyh' virtue, feminine, from its beauty, 
and its being \ he object of Vve. Fortune is always feminine. 
Mr. Harris imagines, that H reasons which determine the 
gender of such capital words Ufs these, hohl in most other lan- 
i’-uages, as well as Uie English, phis, however, appeari^' doubt¬ 
ful. A variety of oircurastanceN, which seem casual to us, 
because we cannot reduce them prineiples, must, unquestion- 
nhl>’, have influenced the original formation of languages; and 
in no article whatever does language appear to have been more 
capricious, and to have proljeeded less according to fixed rule, 
than in the imposition of gender upon things inanimuto; es¬ 
pecially hmong such nations as have applied the distinction of 
masediue and feminine to all substantive nouns. | 

llavitig discussed gender, I proceed, next, to another re¬ 
markable peedittrity of substantive nouns, wldcb, in (hf^atyle of 
grammar, is called Uieir declension by cases, l>tjW, first 
codlider what cases signify. In order to understand this, it is 
necessary to observe, that, after men had given names to exter¬ 
nal objects, had partiedarised them by means of the article, and 
distinguished thmn by number and gender, still diSir language 
remained extremely* imperfeet, tilLthcy had devised some 
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idlthe tliree iog li it; M As ta casss; 

even kngnag^ bs^^ubstantive 

neons, scun^times retain tnicre tkem in^roneinis, for the snke 
of the greater readiness in exp^ressing relations; as pronouns are 
words of sueh frequent ocKmrrendbs in discourse. In English, 
inost of our grammarians hold the personal pronouns to have two 
.. iQ^ses besides the nominative; a genitive, and an accusative.— I, 

‘ ine; — th&u, thme^ thee ;— Iw, his, him ;‘<--who, wAose, whom. 

In the first stage of speech, it is probable that the places 
of those pronouns werje supplied by pointing to the otgect when 
present, and naming it when absent. For one can hai^y think 
that pronouns qfere of early invention; as tliey are words of 
snch a particular and artificial nature. I, thou, he, it, it to be 
observed, are not names peculiar to, any single object, but so very 
general, that they may be applied to all persons, or objects'lvhat- 
ever, in certain circumstances. It, ^ the most genertd term 
that can possibly be conceived, as it ma|^ stand for any one.thing 
in the universe of which we speak. At^he same time, these pro¬ 
nouns have this quality, that, in tlie .io|cumstances an which they 
are applied, they never denote moreoman one precise individual; 
which they ascertain and specify, mi«h in the same manner as is 
done by the article. So that pronouns are, at once, the most 
general, and tim most particular words in language. They, are 
commehly the most iiregular and ^ublesome woikU to the Ream¬ 
er, in the granunar of all tongiu^ ; as being die words most in 
commoii use, mud sutgeeted thereby to the greatest varieties. * < 
Adjectives, or terms of qijality, such as great, little, bkulc, 
white, ottrs, bre the plain^t, and simplest of all that clasb 
of words which tore termed attributive. They are found in al} 
languages $ and, in all languages, must have been very early 
vented; as oty^t^ could not be flisfinguislied from one smother. 


nor any mthreourse be ci^ied on concerning them, tiB once 
names we« given to then; different qualities. * * 

Iha|8n6thi^ to observe in relatiou to them, except tliat 
Si]tignk^ which attends theih in the Greek ^d Eatm, of 
hay%!lhe,sme,form them with substiitive nouns? 
bein]|^deelmedii'^>^a eases, and subjected to t|ie like 

of it has happened, 
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feim ^ For adjectives; or 
imtme, the least resem- 
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bianco to substantive nouns^ as they nevci’ express any thing 
which can possibly exist by itself; which is ihe very essence o* 
the« substantive noun^ they are^ indeed, more akin tb verbs 
which, like them, express the attribute of some substance. 

It may, at first view, appear somewhat odd and fantastic, 
tlie ac^ectives should, in ancient languages, have assumed so 
much the form of substantives ; since neither number nor gender, 
nor cases,, nor relations, have any thing to do, in a proper 
sense, with mere qualities, such as, good or great, soft or hard 
And j'et bonus, and magnus, and tener, haye their singular and 
plural, their nq/isculine and feminine, their genitives and dati\es, 
like any of the names of substances, or persons! But this can 
be aedbunted for, from the genius of t]n)se tongues. They 
avoided, as much as possible, considering qualities separately, 
or in the abstract. They made them a part or appendage of 
the substance which they^served to distinguish ; thej made the 
adjective depend on its substantive, and resemble it in termina¬ 
tion, in number, and geuller, in order that the two might coalesce 
tlio more intimately, am\ e joined in the form of expression, 
as they were in the nature* tilings. The lihertj of transposi¬ 
tion, too, which those la. guages indulged, required such a 
method as this to be followed. For,allowing the related words 
of a sentence ,to be placed ^ at a distance from each other, it 
r«»quired the relation ol adjeodves to their proper substantives 
to be pointed out, by such sintilar circumstances of form and 
telimination, as, according to^j^e grammatical style* should 
show their concordance. Wiienl say, in English, the “ beautiful 
wife of a brave man,* the juxtwosition of the words prevents 
all ambiguity. But when I say In Latin, “formo-sa fertis viri 
uxor f it is only the agreement, nn gender, number, and case, of 
the ai^eotiye “ iormosa,” whicl^'is the first word of the sentence, 
with the substantive “uxor,” which is the last woid, that de» 
dares tbe meaning. 


LECTURE IX. 

fiTROCTOHE OF EKGUSH TONGUE, 

• 

Of the whole class of words that are called attributive, in¬ 
deed, of al! tile parts of speech, the most cmnplex, by far, is' the 
verb. It is chiefiy in this part of, speech, that t^ subtile and 
profound metaphyeic of yinguagecappears; and tberefore, in 
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4 »xatnu)ing the nature and different Variatione of ifche verb, Aere 
might be room for amplb diiiottssion. But I am sensible that 
such ^ammatical discussions, when' th^ are pursued far, be¬ 
come intricate and obscure, T shall avoid dwelling any longer 
On tills subject, than seems absolutely necessary. 

The verb is so far of the same nature with the adjective, 
that it expresses, like it, an attribute, or propyty, of some 
person or tlung. But it does more than this. For,dn all verbs, 
in every language, there are no less than three things implied at 
once; the attribute of some substantive, an affirmation concern¬ 
ing that attribute, and time. Thus, when !• say, * the sun 
shinethsliini|ig is the attribute ascribed to the sun; the pre¬ 
sent time is marked; and an affirmation is included, fhat this 
property of shining belongs, at that time, to the sun. The 
participle “ shining,” is merely an adjective, which denotes an 
attribute, or property, and also expresses time ; but entries no 
affirmation. The infinitive mood, “ to i^lune,** may be called the 
name of the verb ; it carries neither /time nor affirmation, but 
simply expresses that attribute, action', or state oNliings, which 
is to be the subject of the other mooi^ls and tenses. Hence the 
infinitive often carries the resemblance of a substantive noun; 
and both in English and Latin, is sometimes constructed as 
Sttch, As, “scire tuum nihil est.”/ “ Dalce et ^ecorum est pro 
patria^’ori.” And, in English, w the same manner: “ To write 
well is 'difficult; to speak eloqu^tly is still more difficult” But 
as, tlirqugli all the odier tenses' and moods, the affirmation runs, 
and is essential to them ; “ the sun shineth, was shining, shone, 
will shine, would have shone,”! &c. the affirmation seems to be 
tliat which chiefly distinguishes!, the verb from the other parts of 
speech, and gives it its most conspicuous power. Hence there 
can be no sentence, or complete* proposition, without a verb 
either expressed or implied. For, whenever we speak, we ai- 
wa^s mean to assert, that something'is, or is not; find the 
word which carries this assertion, or affirmation, is a verb. 
From this sort of eminence belonging to it, this part of speech 
hath received its name, verb^ from the Latin, verbum, or' the 
wor^ by way of distinction. • 

Verbs, ^erefore, from tfieir importnnee and necessity iu 
speech, must have been cooval with men’s first attempts towards 
the formation of language: though. Indeed, it must have been 
tlm work of long time, to rear tliem up to that accurate and 
complex structure wl^li they now misses^ It seems very pro¬ 
bable, as 1;^. Bmitit has sujgl^asted, pat the radical verb, or the 
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first fom of it, ia niost kagaages, woidd Ik, what 
the, iini^simal verb: " It raias; - it thanders; 4 t is *'ii'is 
agreeable;'^ and the like; as this is the vei^Siini|ilwt 
the Wrb, and merely Iffirms the existence of an event, car 6 f^ 
State of things. By degreesi aftcir pronouns were invent 
such verbs became personal, and were branched out into afi 
variety of tenses and moods. 

the tensys of the verb ore contrived to imply tins several dis- 
linctlotis of time. Of tliese 1 must take some notice, in order to 
show the admirable accuracy with which language is construcled. 
We tiiinii^comtnonly, of no more than the three great divisions 
of time, into the past, the present, and the future^ hud we might 
imagine;- that if verbs had been so contrived as simply to ex¬ 
press tliese, no more was needful. But language proceeds with 
much greater subtilty. It splits time into its several moments; 
it considers time as never standing still, but always flowing; 
things past, as more car fess perfectly completed; and things 
future, as more or less r^note, by different gradations. Hence 
the great vari#iy of tenses ii* most tongues. 

'Fhe present may inde«>d be always considered as one indi¬ 
visible point, susceptible of no variety; " I write, or I am writ¬ 
ing ; seribo.” But it is no)t so witli the past. There is no 
language so popr, but it hatlMwo or three tenses to express the 
varieties of it. Ours hath no »wer than four. 1 . A past action 
may be considered as left unfinished, which makes the Imperfect 
tej’ve, “ 1 was ivriting; scribeba. 2 . As just now i^ished. 
This makes the proper perfect tense, which, in English, is 
always expressed by the help of the auxiliary v«rb, " I have 
written.^ 3 , It may be considei sd as finished some time ago; 
tile particular time left indefinit . “ 1 wrote; scripsi;” which 
may either signify, “ 1 wtote yeste day, or I wrote a twelvemonth 
age*^ This is what grammarians call an adrist, or indefinite 
past. d.*It may be considered as finished before sometibing else, 
wIM is also past. This is tlie plusquampertedt. “ I had Wiit- 
Utl^ripseram, hhad written before I received ids letter.” 
-ripfere we observe, with some pleasure, that we have an ad- 
the Latins, who have only three varbties i^on the 
paiit time. They have no proper perfect tense, or one wkch 
disti^dkhes an action just now finished^ fi'cm an udion that 
was ^^t^d soihe tune ago. In both diese cases they must say 
sertpsi: though there be a manifest difference in the tenses^ ^bich 
our Vafintipn, * t have 

meining, | live jit noW^ff&Jkd^VTidng j and ^ T iTote," 
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iHeatifiig at some forin&l' 9ince whrcli oilier things have 
intervenodv This ^ifievetjtioe, thevBomans hate no tense to ex¬ 
press ^ and, therelbre, caa, only do it by a circumloeutioni 

The chief varieties in, the future time Hre two, a simple or in- 
dehnite future; * I, shall write j scribam:” and a future, relating 
to sometiiing else, which is also future; " I shall have written; 
scripsero.” I shall have written before he arrives.* ^ 

Besides tenses, or Uie power of expressing tiine*^verbs acbuit 
the distinction of voices, as they are called, the active and the 
passive; according as the alhrmation respects something that is 
done, or something that is suiFered j ^ I love, or I am loved.* 
Tiiey admit also the distinction of moods, whicl| are designed to 
express the affirmation, wlietlier active or passive, under different 


forms. The indicative mood, fur instance, simply declares a 
jj^p^ition. “ I write; 1 have writtenthe imperative re- 
liltlires, commands, threatens, “ write thou; let him write :* tlie 
subjunctive expresses the proposition under the form of a con¬ 
dition, or in subordination to some ^ther tiling, to whicli a 
reference is made, “ I might write, I could write, I^should write, 
if tlie case were so and so.* Tiii.'^ manner of expressing an 
affirmation, under so many diflereiw forms, togetlier also with 
the distinction of tlie three persons,! /, thou, and he, constitutes 
what is called the conjugation o^' v^.rhs, which makes so great a 
part of the grammar of all Iangt.Wes. ^ 

It now clearly appears, as lynefore observed, that, of all the 
parts of speech, verbs are by htr the most artihcial and complex. 
Consider only how many thiings are denoted by this single 
Latin word, amavmem^ “ I wo^ild have loved.* First, tlie psrr 
son who speaks, "I:” secondly, an attribute, or action of that 


person, “ loving :* tliirdly, an affirmation concerning that action: 
fourthly, the past time denoted in tlvot affirmation, “ have, loved :* 
and, fifthly, a condition on which the action is suspended, ^ would 
Imve loved.* It appears curious and remarkable, tiiat, words of 


tliis comtil^x import, and with more or less of tliis artificial 
structure, are fo be found> as. far as we know^ in aU languages 
of the world. ; ! 

Indeed, the form of conjugation, or the maitoer of exj^ressing 
all tEese varieties in the verb, ditferu greatly in diffm'ent tongues. 
Conjugation is esteems^ most perfect in those languages, which, 
by. varying either the teririinatiou or. the initial syllable of the 


• Ob the ten«B» ef verhji, Hewpes may he censnlted, by such as 

deslfe toseethinytscnUlaise^ViilUtWtiiphyetctUM^^^i^ety} and aUo, tlie Tirca. 
tUe OB the Ortgin aBd ProRti^t of%m^na){e,' vtd,' it p. 125. * 
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verb, expjreee the greatest number of important cm 9 |pistmi(pea^ 
without the help of auxiliary words. In the oriental tongues,,' 
the v^bs^ are said to have few tenses, or expressions of time j 
but then their moods ai% so contrived, as to express a great va¬ 
riety of circumstances and relations. In the Hebrew, for in-, 
stance, they say, in one word> witliout the help of any auxiliary, 
not onlj^, ^ I have taught,” but, ** I have taught exactly, or often; 

I have been commanded to teach; I have taught myself.” The 
Greek, whi^h is the most perfect of all the known tongues, is 
Verj' regular and complete in all the tenses and moods. The 
Latin is formed on tlie same model, but more imperfect, es¬ 
pecially in the passive voice, wdiich fonns most of (he tenses by 
the helptof the auxiliary, sum. ' 

In oil the modern European longues, conjugation is very 
defective. They admit few varieties in tlie termination of the 
verb itself j but have almost constant recourse to their auxiliary 
verbs, throughout all tbe ‘moods and tenses, both active and 
passive. Language has\ undergone a change in conjugation, 
perfectly similar to that whicli, I showed in the last lecture, it 
underwent w'ith respect to declension. As prepositions, prehxed 
to the noun, superseded me ase of cases, so the two great 
auxiliary verbs, to fmve, aiiu^ to be, with tliO.se other auxiliaries, 
which we use in English, do, kkctil, wiU, may^ and cun, prefixed to 
the participle, .supersede, in * great measure, the diflerent ter¬ 
minations of moods and tense^which formed the ancient conju¬ 
gations. \ 

The alteration, in both case.s,|!'Cras owing to the same cause, 
and will be easily understood, f]fj[)m reflecting on what was for¬ 
merly observed. The aujuliar^ verbs are, like prepo.sitions, 
words of a very generiiTand a]|stract nature. They imply tlie 
different modificatioii|| ©f sinipfe existence, considered alone, 
and without referen^ to any ^particular thing. In the early 
state of ^speech, the import of them would be incorporated with 
every particular vermin its tenses and mopds, long before words' 
WBire invented for^^joting such abstract conceptions ofe^st- 

But after those auxiliary verbs 
^ss of language, to be invented apd known, 
land moods given to them, like other verBs, it 
' fimnd that, % they carried in their nature the force of that 
affirmation, wbicl^stinguishes the verb/they might, by being 
joined with thyprfdple which gives the meaning of the verb, 
supply the pjjace of most, of, the moods and tpnses. Hence, as 
the modern t/ngucs bigan to rise w4pf the ruins of the ancient. 
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‘tills method establislied itself hi the new formation of speech. 
* (Such words, for instancy as, am, was, Aave, skaU^ being opce fa¬ 
miliar, it appeared more easy to apply these to any verb what¬ 
ever, as, “famloVed'j t was loved; IiiaVe loved," than to re¬ 
member that variety of tOrminationa which were requisite in con¬ 
jugating the ancient verbs, amof, amabar, amavi, &c. Two or 
three Varieties only, in the termiiiation of the verb, were retained, 
as, iooe, loved, laving, and all the rest were dropped. • The conse¬ 
quence, however, of this practice, was tlie same as that of abol¬ 
ishing declensions. It rendered language more simple and easy 
in its structure; but, withal, more prolix, and less graceful. This 
finishes all that seemed most necessary to be observed with re¬ 
spect to verbs. * 

Tiie remaining parts of speech, which are called the inde¬ 
clinable parts, or that admit of no variations, will not detain us 
long. 

Adverbs are the first that occur, ^fhese form a very nume¬ 
rous class of words in every language,^ Reducible, in general, to 
the head of attributives, as they serve Wmodify, or to denote some 
circumstance of an action, or of a quality, relative to its time, 
place, order, degree, and the other ^properties of it, which wc 
have occasion to specify. They ar^, for the most part, no more 
than an abridged mode of speech, /jxpressing by one worn, what 
might, by a circumlocution, be refolved into twe^ or more words, 
belonging to the other parts of ^peech. “ Exceedingly," for in- 
stance,.,i.s the same as “ in a hygli degree “ bravely" the .same 
as “ wutli bravery or valouri" ** here" the same as “ in this 
place;* “ often, and seldoin,*"j the same as ** for many, and for 
few times ;* and so of the rest. Hence, adverbs may be con¬ 
ceived as of less necessity, lind of later introduction into the 
system of speech, than many totter c1a.sses of words; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, the great body of them are derived from other words 
formerly established in 4he language. ^ 

Prepositions and conjunctions are words more essential to dis¬ 
course than the greatest part of adverbs* They form that 
class of words called connectives, without which there could be 
no Janguage, serving to express the relations which tilings bear 
to One another, their matual hJaence, dependencies, and cohe¬ 
rence, thereby joining words together into intelligible and sig¬ 
nificant prOjpiositions. Conjunctions are generally employed for 
connecting sentences, dt members of sentences; as, and, because, 
although, an^ the like. Prepositions are ^mployed for connecting 
words, by showing the relation which one substantive noon bears 
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to » ai, of frwh ^o> obme, Mow, 6 cc« , Of tlie f«i‘^ of 

Jia 4 ocowion to speak, before, when treating of fhe oases 
and, declensions of snbstantiye nouns. 

It is abundantly e^dent, that all these connec^ve particles 
must be of the greatest use im speech; seeing they point out the 
relations and transitions by which the mind passes from one idea 
to another. They are the foundation of aU reasoning, which is 
, other tbidg than the connexion of thoughts. And, therefore, 
though among barbarous nations, and in the rude uncivilized ages 
of *^l!ie world, the stock of these words might be small, it must 
alwaysJfeave increased, as mankind advanced in the arts of rea¬ 
soning and reflection. The more that any nation is improved by 
science^ and the liioye perfect their language becomes, we may 
naturally expect, that it will abound more with connective parti¬ 
cles 5 expressing relations of things, and transitions of tlio^glit^ 
which hpd escaped a grosser view. Accordingly, no tongue is so 
full of them as the Greek, in consequence of the acute and Sub- 
tiJo genius of that refined people. In every language, much of 
the beauty a^d strength ctf it depends on the proper use of con¬ 
junctions, prepositions, and those relative pronouns, which also 
serve the same purpose of Connecting the different ports of dis¬ 
course. It is the right or wrong management of these, which 
chiefly makes discourse appew finn and compacted, or disjointed 
and loose ; .which carries it In in its progress witli a smoodi 
nnd.eVj^n pace, or renders its i^p-ch irregular and desultory 
I shall dwell no longer on ae general construction^ of lan¬ 
guage. Allow me, only, before I dismiss the subject, to observe, 
that, dry and intricate as it may leem to some, it is, however, of 
great importance, and very nearl coimected with the philosophy 
of the human mind. For, if spe ch be tlie vehicle, or inteipre- 
ter of the conceptions of our.m^ ds, an examination of its struc- 
tqre and progress cannot but unfold many things coitcerning the 
natgre progress of our conceptiops themselves, and the ope¬ 
rations of our faculties; a subject that is always instructive to 
n|ap. Ne quis,? says Quintilian, an author of cace’eUent judg- 
" ne qms tanquam parva fastidiat grammatices elementa. 
No^ '^^ magnm sit opcrse consonantes a vbcahbus discernere, 
easqUe m semivocalium numerurn, mutarumquh partiri; sed quia 
iutei^iewa velut sacri hujus adeuntious, apparebit multarerum 
subrilitas, quiee non modo acuere ingen^a ptierilia, sed e|:ercere 
altissimatJi quoque eruditioncm ac scieptiapt ppssit,”* if 4 . 

* ** Let no roan despise, ay^considerable, Pie eleroeotiL ^ aiwvmsr, bectosC it 
Bcetn to biro a matter drfmiOl eenaetpupise, tesbow the dbtinetiea hefWeen 
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, Let us now come nearer to oar olimlailgtiage. IntBis, andthe 
preceding lecture, some observations hate aj|ready been made 
on its structure. But it is pi^0r that we i^hould be a little more 
particular in the examination of iti , 

The language, which is at preswit spoken throughout Great 
IB^itaip, is neither the Ancient primitive speech of the island, nor 
derived from it; but is altogetlier of foreign origin. The lan¬ 
guage of the first inhabitants, of our island, beyond siloubt, was 
the Celtic, or Gaelic, common to them with Gaul} from which 
country it appears, by many circumstances, that Great Britain 
was peopled. •This Celtic tongue, which is said,to be very ex¬ 
pressive and copious, and is, probably, one of most ancient 
languages in the world, obtained once in most of the Western 
regions' of Europe. It was the language, of Gaul, of Great 
Britain, of Ireland, and, very probably, of Spain also; till, in 
the course of those revolutions, which, by means of the conquests, 
first, of the Homans, and afterwards, of the northern nations, 
changed the government, speech, and/ ic a manner, the whole 
face of Europe, this tongue was gradu4lly obliterated; and now 
subsists only in the mountains of VV^ales, in the Itighlands of 
Scotland, and apiong the wild Irish. / For the Irish, the Welsh, 
and the Erse, are no other than different dialects of the same 
tongue, the ancient Celtic. / ( 

This, then, was the language^f the primitive Britons, tlie 
first inhabitants that We-know in our island; and continued 
so till the arrival of the Saxons/ in England, in the year of our 
Lord 450; who, having conquered the Britons, did not intermix 
with them, hut expelled them from their habitations, and drove 
tliem, together with their language, into the moWains of Wales. 
The Saxons were one of those northern nations that overran 
Europe; and their tongue, a dialect of the Gothic, or Teutonic, 
altogetlier distinct from the Celtic, laid the foundation of the 
present English tongue. With some intermixture of Danish, a 
language, probably, from the same root with the Saxon, it con 
tinued to be spoken throughout the southern |>m t of the island 
till the time of William the Conqueror. He introduced his 
Nortnan or French as the language of the court, which .made a 

loweband coosoiwnts, wft to divide the tetter into liquids and 
they who penetrate into the iaoennost parts of this temple of scienec, wiU tiii^ 
discover euch refinement! and sahtfity of matter, as is not only proper to warpen 
the nnderstandiBgit of yOmtir. men, hot sufficient ^ give cxeicise for me most 
profound, knowled^ and ero^itlon.** m 
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considefa^^b change in the speech of the nation j attd the English 
which was spoken afterwards, and continues b he spoken now, 
is a mixture of the apcient Saxon, and this Norman Frenohj 
together with such new and foreign words as commerce and 
learning have, in progress ofHime, gradually introduced. 

The history of the English language can, in this manner, be 
clearly traced. The language spoken in the low countries Of 
Scotland, iji'now, and has been for many centuries, no other 
than a j^alect of the English. How, indeed, or by what steps 
the aiicient Celtic tongue came to he banished from the low 
country Scotland, and to make its retreat into the highlands 
and islands, cannot be so well pointed out, as hyw tlie like revo¬ 
lution was brought about in England. Whether the southern* 
most part of Scotland was once subject to the Saxons, and 
formed a part of the kingdom of Northumberland; or, whether 
the great number of Engljsh exiles that retreated into Scotland, 
upon the Norman conquest, and upon other occasions, introduced 
into that country their oYn language, which afterwards, by the 
mutual interooursc of the two nations, prevailed over the Celtic, 
are uncertain and contested points, the discussion of which 
would lead us too far from our subject. 

From wlial has been” said, it appears, that the Teutonic 
dialect is the b*^sis of our pr^ent speech. It has been imported 
smong.us in three different fcwiiis, the Saxon, the Danish, and 
the Ndrman; all which have imngled together in our language. 
A very great number of our wor^, too, are plainly deriv^^id from 
the Latin. These we had not dinectly from the Latin, but most 
of them, it ij> probable, entered/ into our tongue through the 
channel of that ibrmaii Fieneb, which William the Conqueror 
introduced. For, as the Romans Iiad long been in full pos¬ 
session of Gaul, the language*^ spoken in that country, when it 
was bvaded by the Franks and Normans, was a sort of , cor 
rupted Latin, mingbil with Celtic, to which was given the name 
of Romanshe: and as the Franks and Normans did not, like 
file Saxons in England, expel (he inhabitants, but, after their 
^cltoibs, mingled with them; the language of the country 
compound of the Teutonic dialect imported by tji«se 
coni^erors, of the former corrupted. Latin. Hence, the 
language has always continued* to have a vei^y eon- 
sidct^le affinity with the Latin; and hence, a great number of 
words 4i IMn origin, which were in use among the Normans 
i^^n France, w<we intro^ced into our tongue at the conquest; to 
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whichj indeed^ mafty have since been added» directly irom tlie 
Latin^ in conse^nence of ^e |;reat diffusion of Roman literature 
throughout a^U Europe, t 

From the influx of so many streams, from the junction of so 
many dissimilar parts, it naturally%llows, that the English, like 
every compounded language; must needs be somewhat irregular. 
We cannot expect from it tliat correspondence 0 / parts, tliat 
complete analogy in structure, which may he found in those 
simpler languages, which have been formed in a manner within 
themselves, and built on one foundation. Hence, as I before 
showed, it haa but small remains of conjugation .or declension ; 
and its syntax isfc narrow, as there are few marks in the words 
themselves that can show their relation to each other, of, in the 
grammatical style, point out ej|herllieir concordance, or their go* 
vernment in the sentence. Our words having been brought to us 
from several different regions, straggly if we may so .speak, asun¬ 
der from each other; and do not coalesce\so naturally in the struc¬ 
ture of a sentence, as the words in the (^eek and Roman tongues. 

But these disadvantages, if they me such, of* a compound 
language, are hiilancud by other advapages that attend it; par¬ 
ticular!,^ , by the number and varie^ of words with whi<*h such 
a language is likely to be enriched. I Pew languages are, in fact, 
more t opious than the English. Irv all grave su^ects especially, 
historical, critical^ political, and moral, no writer has the least 
reason to complain of the baiTe/tness of our tongue. 'The stu¬ 
dious, Inflecting genius of the i»feo})le, 1ms brought together gregt 
store of expressiohs, omsuch subjoe.ts, from everj'^ quarter. We 
are rich too in the languagt^) of poetry. Our poetical stjde 
differs widely from prose, not in point of numbers only, but in 
the very Words tljcmselves; which shows what a stock and com¬ 
pass of words we have it W our power to select and employ, 
suited to those different occasions. Herein we are infinitely 
superior to the French, whose poetical language, if it Were not 
distinguished by rhyme, would«iot be known to difi'er from their 
ordinary prose. • 

Iti8^iefly> indeed^ on grave subjects, and with respect to 
tl*e«stroiiger emotions of the inind, that our language 
its power of expression. We are said to have thirty words, at 
least/for gll the varieties of the passion of anger,^ 

• Ang«r, Ht», Kify, Oaltage, flerc^sss, shsrpneSs, snh^o- 

stty, Te»(eaMo^ *0 funw, wofan iaftmw, be in*. 

fr»t) to ba SiOWa,. 

Uutt to GraiBmnr. 
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Bttt; III describing tli« mere delicate, Mbiitttetots and ctnotions, 
oiir tongue is not so fertile.' It roust be ct^srsed, that the 
IP^ench language ferisurpasSes ours, in e!^>reS8ing the nicer 
shades of' character; especiall^r those varieties of manner, 
tetnper, and behaviour, whic^ are displayed in our social inter¬ 
course with one another. Let any one attempt to translate, into 
English, only a few pages of one of Marivaux's novels, and he 
will soon be sensible of Onr deficiency of expression on these 
stthiectl. Indeed, no language is so copious as the French 
fot whatever is delicate, gay, and amusing. It is, perhaps, the 
happies^ language for conversation in the knoiw world; ’ it, 
on the higher subjects of composition, the ^English may i)o 
justly esteemed to exc^^ it considerably. 

Language is generally underftood to receive its predc li 
nant tincture from the n^smonal character of the people who speak 
it. Wd must not, indieJ, expect that it will carry an exact 
and full impression of /their genius ami manners; for, among 
all nations, the originaK stock of words which they re< civt ' 
from their ancestors, renroin as the foundation of tlieir speci u 
tlirooghout many ages, while their manners undergo, p( i lntps, 
very great alterations. Imtional character will, howe\«^r, id- 
ways liave some perceptible^ influence on the turn of language; 
and tile gaiety and vivacit of the French, and the gravity 
And tho ightfulness of the E isli, are suflicieiitly impressed on 


their respective tongues. 

From the genius of our language, and tlie character «of those 
who speak it, it may be expecteli to have strength and energy. 
It is, indeed, naturally prolix; luring to the great number of 
particle.^ and auxiliary verb.s wliuch we are obliged constantly 
to employ; and this prolixity mutet, ,in some degree, enfeeble 
it. We seldom can express ho muWU by one word a.s was done 
hy the verbs, and by the nouns/, in the Greek and Roman 
languages. Our style is less compact; onr 'conceptions being 
spread out among more wordSs, i and split, as it xvere, into 
parts, make a fainter impression wiien we utter tbeni. 
Ifetwithstanding this defect, by i)Ur abounding in terms for 
all the strong emotioins of tiie mind, and by the 
jyil^y w}did| :we enjoy, in a gret^ter degree than most nations. 


oiiopi^oaiii^g words, our lang^dage Ria:^ be esteemed to possess 
oonsM^abfe foroe; of expr^Mlon; eompamtiyely, at' least* 
witii tiie toi^^ ^0 audient. 

fte style # profeji^is a 
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sufficient proofs that the English tongue is ;^r &oin being desti« 
tute of nei^es and eneigy* 

The flexibility of a language, or its poiver of accommodation 
to different styles and ipanners, so as to be either grave and 
strong, or easy and flowing> or tehder and gentle, or pompous 
and magnificent, as occasions require, or as an author’s genius 
prompts, is a quS^ity of^great importance in speaking and 
writing. It seems to depend upon three things ; the copious¬ 
ness of a language; the different arrangements of which its 
•ffrds are susceptible; and tlie variety and beauty of the 
urtd of tliofl^ words, so as to correspond to anany diflerent 
' "'ijficts. Nevet did any tongue possess this quality so em- 
^ iitly as the Greek, wliicli every writer of genius ^ould so 
uW,. as to make the style perfectly expressive of his own 
1 ! miicr and, peculiar turn. It had all the tliree requisites, 
viiicii I have mentioned as necessary for *jU»s purjtose. It 
j.)iiied to these the graceuil variety of its different dialects j and 
}h(M*< l)y readily assumed every sort of character which an autlior 
' mid wish, frc * the most simple and most familitu', up to the 
)i majestic. The Latin, though a very beautiful language, 

- iiih lor, in this respect, to the Greek. It has more of a fixed 
liiujutcr of stateliness and gravity. It is always firm and 
".sculiite in the tenour of its sound, and it is supported by a 
rlaui senatorial dignity, of which it is difficult for a wri^^’r 
to (!iv(‘.st it wholly, on any occasion. Among the modern 
Jtiguesy the Italian possesses a great d'ml more ot this flexibiUty 
<Man the French. By its copiousness, its freedom of arrang- 
nicnt, and the beauty and harmony of its sounds, it suits itself 
wj'y liappily to mos^ subjects, either in prose or in poetry $ 
13 capable of tlie august and the strong, as well as the tender; 
and seems to be, on the wJiole, tlie fiiost perfect of all the modern 
lialects which ha\e arisen out of the ruins of tlie ancient. *Our 
>wn language, though not equal to the Italian in flexibifity, yet 
; not destitute of a considerable degree of this qmtlity. If any 
one will consider the dbersity of style whicli appears in some 
of our classics,—that great diflerence of manner, for instance,; 
whi<di is inai'ked by the style of Lord Skaftesbuty*, and that of! 
Dean iSwift,—he will see, in our tongue, smsh a circle of ^-! 

sueh a power* of accommodation to the cMrent taste] 
of writers, os redounds not a little to ils kmowr ^ 

Wbat the EngUah baa been iposit^iMld wilh, is iti deficiency 
in bamony of aound. jBut ^oug^ eve^ native is apt to be 
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to tbo ^oundd of liis own language, arid wlay, theVoforo, 
^6'iriwj^eoled 'of not being a fail* iH; this point ; yet; I 
imagine^ there are e^dent grounds on which it may be showri^ 
that thts charge against our tdngue has been carried too far. 
iCIie melody of our versification, its power of supporting pdriti- 
Cal niunberis, without 'any assistance from rhyme, is alone a suf¬ 
ficient probf that our language is' far from being unmusical. 
Our verse is* after the Italikn, the most diversified and harmoni¬ 
ous of,'any of the modern dialects: unquestionably far beyOrid 
thv t^^ach verse, in variely, sweetness, and melody. Mr. Sheri¬ 
dan firil showq, in Iris Lectures, that we aboundjrnore in vow^el 
arid diptwhong sounds than most languages; end these too, so 
divided^into long and short, as to afiord a proper diversity in 
the quantity of our syllables. Our consonants, be observes, 
which appear so crowded to the eye on paper, often form coiu- 
binationis not disagreeably to the ear in pronouncing; and, iu 
partictilar, the objection winch has been made to the frequent 
rbeurrence of the hissing consonant s in our language, is unjust 
and ill founded. For it has not been attended to, that very com¬ 
monly, and in the final syllables especially, tliis letter los(*s alto¬ 
gether the hissing sound, and is transformed into a which is 
one of the sounds on which the ear rests wtli pleasure ; as in 
has, iheset thoje, loves, hears, and iimumerable more, whore, 
thorigb the letter s be retained in writing, it has really the power 
of HOC of the common s. 

After all, however, it must be admitted, tliat smootlpiess, or 
beauty of sound, is not one of the distinguishing propeiiaes of 
the English tongue. Though not incapable of being fonneti 
into melodious arrangements, jet strength and expressiveness, 
mqrri than grace, form its character. We incline, in-general, to 
a i^hort pronunciation of oar words, and have shortened the 
quapiritl^ of most of those which we borrow from' the Latiri, as 


tl^owiri^ the accent further back, that is, nearer the’beginning 
the; than is done by any othei* nation. In dreek and 
is accented furlber back than the thb€ sy^riblri 
frwA# ?ridi, rir wh^^ is called the ariteperitdt. in English, 

on % fourth, soS^ on fbe fifth 
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give a brisk and a spirited^ but at die same time a rapid and 
Hurried^ and not very nwisic^, tone to tbe whole pronnncialion 
of a people. 

The English tongue possesses, undifubtedly, this property, 
that il is the most simple, in its ftgin and construction, of all the 
European dialects. It is free from all intricacy of cases, declen¬ 
sions, moods, and tenses. Its words are subject to fewer varia¬ 
tions from their original form than those of any other language. 
Its substantives have no distinction of gender, except what na¬ 
ture has made, and but one variation in case. Its adjectives 
admit of no change at all, except what expresses the degree of 
comparison. Its verbs, instead of running through all the varie¬ 
ties of ancient Iconjugaiion, suffer no more than ihui«or five 
changes in termination. By the help of a few prepositions and 
auxiHafy verbs, all the purposes of significancy in meaning are 
accomplished; while the words, for the most part, preserve tlieir 
form unchanged. The disadvantages in point of elegance, 
brevity, and force, which followTrora this structure of our lan¬ 
guage, 1 have before pointed out. But, at the same time, it 
must be admitted, that such a structure contributes to facility. 
It renders the acquisition of our language less laborious, the 
arrangement of our words more plain and obvious, the rales of 
our syntax fewer and more simple. 

I agree, indeed, with Dr. Lowth (Preface to liiis Grammar,) 
in thinking that the simplicity and facility of our language oc¬ 
casion its being frequently written and spoken with less ac¬ 
curacy.* It was necessary to study languages, which were of 
a more complex and artificial form, witli greater care. The 
marks of gender and case, the varieties of conjugation and 
declension, the multiplied rules of syntax, were all to be attended 
to in speech. Hence language became more an object of art; 
it was reduced into form; a standard was established; and any 
departures from the standard became conspicuous. Whoreas, 
among us, language is hardly considered as an object of gram¬ 
matical rule. We take it for granted, that a competent skill in 
il may be acquired without any study ^ and that, in a syntax so 
na^ow and confined as ours, there is nothing which demands 
atteiAion. Hence mses the habit of writing in a loose hnd in 
accurate manner. 

1 admit that n,u gr^matical rules have sufiicient authority 
,0 control the firm and established usage of language. Esta- 
dished c^top, spewing and writii)|||, is the standard to 
diich we must at last rej|ort for determining every ctmtro- 
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la .laQga^ge and- sfyle* But it will not follow frnw 
axe superseded as useless. £d 
every language, wibicjf^ lias been in any degree nultirated, there 
prevails a certain striictiire and analogy of parts, which is 
Understood to give foundaiiqu to the most reputable usage 
of speech; and which, in aH cases, when usage is loose or 
dubious, possesses considerable authority. In every language 
there are rules of syntasr, which must be inviolably observed by 
all who would either write or speak with any propriety. For 
syntax is no other than the arrangement of words in a sentence 
which riders the meaning of each word, and the relation of all 
the words to one another, most clear and intelligible. 

All the rules of Latin syntax, it is true, caniibt be applied to 
our language. Many of these rules arose from the particular 
form of their language, which occasioned verbs or prepositions 
to goverp, some tlie genitive, some the dative, some the accu¬ 
sative or ablative case. ''Duty abstracting from tliese peou- 
harities, it is to be always remembered, that tlie chief and 
fundamental ^jules of syntax are common to the English, as well 
as the Latin tongue; and indeed, belong equally to all lan¬ 
guages. For, in all languages, the parts which compose speech 
are essentially the same; substantives, adjectives, verbs, and 
connecting particles: and wherever these parts of speech are 
fouud, the^e are certain necessary relations among tlicm, which 
regulhte timir syntax, or the place which they ought to possess 
in a sentence. Thus, in English, just as much as in Latin, the 
adjective must, by position, be made to agree with its substan¬ 
tive ; and the verb must agree with its nominative in person 
and number; because, from the nature of Hungs, a word which 
expresses eitlier a quality or an action, must coiTespond as 
closely as possible with Hie name of that thing whose quality, 
or whose action, it expresses. Two or more sabstantive5,joined 
by a copulative, must always require the verbs or pronouns, to 
which they refer, to be placed in the plural numberotherwise, 
their common relation to these verbs or pronouns is not 
pOiuted but. An active verb must, in every language, gfivern 
the acqpsative; that is, clearly point out some substantive 
noun, as the'object to which its action is directed. A refotive 
pronoun mi^t, in every form of Speecl)^ agree with its ante- 
ced^t in gfnder, nujrnber, and person; aiid,conjunctions, or 
imrticles, ought always to couple caves and 
^oods; pnghf lo join together wdrd^ which are of the 

-aame form state mih. each oihexi t mention as a 
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fe# <!xe!^pfifications of t|i«4 fuft^amental regard to syntax, 
trliioh, evea ia >uch a I^gi^go as ours, is absulttt^y requisite 
writing or speaking with any propriqjty. 

Whatever the advantages or defects of the English language 
he, as it is our own language, it deserves a high dcg^e of our 
study and attention, both with regdSrd to the choice of words 
winch we employ, and with regard to the syntax:, or the 
arrangement of these words in a sentence, Wq know how 
.much the Creeks and the Romans, in their most polished and 
flourishing times, cultivated their own tongues. We kno%v 
how much study both the French and the^ Italians have 
bestowed upon theirs. Whatever knowledge may be acquired 
by tlie Study of other languages, it can never be comnsunicated 
with advantage, unless by such as can write and speak their 
own "language well. Let the matter of an author be ever so 
good and useful, his compositions will always suffear in the 
public esteem, if his expression be cTeficient in purity and pi*o- 
priety. At the same time, the attainment of a correct and 
elegant style is an object which demands apylication and 
labour. If any imagine they can catch it merely by the car, 
or acquire it by a slight perusal of some of our good authors, 
they will find themselves much disappointed. The many errors, 
even in point of grammar, tlie many offences against purity of 
language, which are committed by writers who are far from 
being contemptible, demonstrate that a careful study of the 
language is previously requisite, in all who aim at writing it 
properly,'^ 


LECTURE X. 

STYLE, PERSPICUITY, AND PRECISION, 

Hating finished the subject of language, I now enter on 
tlie consideration, of style, ^d the rules that relate to it. 

It is not easy to give a precise idea of what is meant bjf 
style. The best definition I can give of it, is the peculiar man¬ 
ner fb which a man expresses his conceptionsi by means of lan- 
gug^Ci It is different froih mere language or words. The 

* On thti saf^t tbe refader ovslu to peras^^r, LewUi's Short lotrodac- 
ttdn tothe.Etiffltgb Oraintaisr, with Critical Nctesl&hieh I#pie'grammatics} per- 
^rmaitce hsa appearedIhonr Pme, aod in he 

niliic^ what l ^ve said, e<iincerniae the inaecaiaciea in iangnage of winie of 
Sof bwi wrttcta,'1lWly verltk4. In Dr, Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhatotlc,ha 

' V '' ' I 2 
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words .which ah author Employs may be proper au4 fa^tleas. 
onij hxs'^yle may> ueverfiwiess, hare grea^ ikults; it iShay he 
or sfiff, or feeble, br affected. Style' h® always sbrae 
reference to an author's manner of thinking. R is a j(>icWe of 
the ideas whichtrise in his m^d, and Of the manner'in which 
they rise there; and, henc#when we are examining an author's 
composition,' it is, in knany cases, extremely difScolt to separate 
the style from the sentiment. No wonder these two should be 
so intimately connected, as style is nothing else, than that sort 
of expref^siOn which our thoughts most readily assume. Hence, 
different .*bountries have been noted for peculiarities of style, 
suited to their different temper and genius. Thd Eastern na¬ 
tions aniipated their style with the most strong aSid hyperbolical 
figures. The Athenians, a polished and acute people, formed 
a style accurate, clear, and neat. The Asiatics, gay and loose 
in their planners, affected a style florid and diffuse. The like 
sort of characteristical differences are commonly remarked in 
the Style of the French, the English, and the Spaniards. In 
giving the ggneral characters of stjde, it is usual to talk of a 
nervous, a feeble, or a spirited style ; which are plainly the 
characters of a writer's manner of thinking, as well as of ex¬ 
pressing himself: so difficult it is to separate these two tilings 
from one another. Of the general characters of style, I am 
afterwards, to discourse; but it will be necessary to begin with 
examiaing the more simple qualities of it; from the assemblage 
of which, its more complex denominations, in a great measure, 
result. * 

All the qualities of a good style may be ranged under two 
heads—^perspicuity and ornament. For all that can possibly 
be required of language, is, to convey our ideas clearly to the 
minds of others, and, at the, same time, in such a dress, as by 
pleasing and interesting them, shall most efiectually strengflien 
the iinprossions which we seek to make. When both these bnds 
arb answ^ed, wo certainly accomplish every purpose for which 
We use Writing and discourse. 

' Perspicuity, it will be readily admitted, is the fimdamental 
quality of style a quality so essential in every kind of writing. 


wUtfiiiiewliie And mvny aoiite and infenioas' observations,, botb oa ttte Sngfisb 
Vn style in ^nerat. Acd Dr. Pritfstiy’s Badimenta ofi^k^tsh 
Oramiaar wifl Obo be ttsa^, by pobting out sever^ of die errors into wbicb 

Writers ere ffU to 

* prima vii|lM perspbaiws, proprU veiha, reotuaerdo^, non In 

Sonrnsi ddaw Ifowhilflb; aiitU ae^oe Mperfisat."-* Hh* 

«m.9,aSL . 
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th^t, fbr the want of it, nothitig oaii itone. Without this, the 


richest ornaments of i9tyle onljr gUnu^er through the dark; and 
jpuz^le instead of pleasing,the reader, TOs, iherefore^ must be 
our first object, to make our meaning clearly and,fully under¬ 
stood, and understood without tlie least difficulty. “ Oratio,» 
says Quintilian, “ debet negligenter qnoque audicntibus esse 
aperta: ut in animum audientis, sicut sol in ocuIqs, etiamsi in 
eum non intendafur, ineurrat. Quare, non solfim ht intelligere 
possit, sed ne oninino possit non intelligere curandum,”* If 
we are obliged to follow' a writer with much care, to pause, and 
to read over* bis sentences a second time, in order to compre¬ 
hend tliem fully^he will never please us long. Mankind are too 
indolent to relish so much labour. They may pretend ^ admire 
tlie author's depth, after tliey have discovered his meaning; 
but they will seldom be inclined to take up his work a second 
time. » 

Authors sometimes plead the difficulty of their subject, as an 
excuse for the want of perspicuity. But the excuse can rarely, 
if ever, be admitted. For whatever a man conSteives clearly, 
that it is in his power, if lie will be at the trouble, to put into 
distinct propositions, or to express clearly to others: and upon 
no subject ought any man to write, where he cannot think 
clearly. His ideas, indeed, may, very excusab^, be on some 
subjects incomplete or inadequate; but still, as far as they go, 
they ought to be clear; and wherever this is the case, perspicuity 
in expi^ssing them is always attainable. The obscurity which 
reigns so much among many metaphysical writers, is for the 
most part, owing to the indistinctness of their own conceptions. 
They see the object but in a confused light; and, of course, can 
never exiiihit it in a clear one to others. 

Perspicuity in writing, is not* to be considered as merely a 
sort of negative virtue, or freedom from defect. It has higher 
merit; if is a degree of positive heauly. We ar^ pleased with 
an author, we consider him as deserving praise, who frees us 
from all fatigue of searcliingfpr his meaning; who carries us 
through bis subject without any embarrassment or confusion; 
whose style flows always like a limpid stream, where we see to 
the very bottom* , 

The study of perspicuity requires ^ention, first, to single 

• « mscoom ong^bt atwi^ to be obvious, evv^to the most careless and neii- 
lig«9it bewrer; so that the sense shaU strike hU la^, aa tk« 
ear eyei^ meuish they are not 4ireoW4 upwards to it. We must study, not, only 
fliat every fairer way nnderstanll ns, bitt that it shall be iwposfiWe for Wipaot 
to noderatwid ns.'" • " 
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werdtf pltrk»bi« and tHea to the eonatructioii of seatanaaa. 
I begirt idih treating of tbe firsts and shall confine myself to It 
in tte Wtore. «> 

I Perspicuity, considered with respect to words and phrases, 
t requires these three qualities*tn them—^purity, propriety, and 
precision. 

Purity aqd propriety of language, are often used indiscri'- 
minately forfeach other; and, indeed, they are very nearly allied. 
A distinction, however, obtains between them. Purity, is the 
use of §neh words, and such constructions, as belong to the 
idiom of the language which we speak; in opposition to words 
and phrases that are imported from other languages, or that are 
obsolete,* oi new-coined, or used without proper authority. 
Propriety, is tlic selection of such words in the language, as the 
best and most established usage has appropriated to those ideas 
which Weintciid to express^by them. It implies the correct and 
happy application of them, according to that usage, in oppo¬ 
sition to vulgarisms, or low expressions; and to words and 
phrases, whidh would be less significant of the ideas that we 
mean to convey. St 5 l 0 may be pure, that is, it may all be 
strictly English, without Scotticisms or Gallicisms, or ungram¬ 
matical irregular expressions of any kind, and may, nevertheless, 
be deficient in propriety. The words may be ill chosen ; not 
adapted "o tlie subject, nor fiilly expressive of the author’s sense. 
He has taken all lii.s Avords and phrases from the general mass 
oi' English language ; hut he has made his selection among these 
words unhappily. 'V^'hereas, style cannot be proper without 
being also pure; and where both purity and propriety meet, 
besi^s making stjle ptcrspicuous, they also render it gracefu*. 
There is no standard, either of puiity or of propriety, but the 
practice of the best writers and speakers in the country. 

Whten I mentioned obsolete or neAv-coined words as incon- 
gjruous with purity of, style, it will be easijA ^understood that 
sonw exceptions are to be made. On certain occasions, they 
may have grace. ]^oetry admits of greater latitude than prose, 
wilb respect to coining, or, at least, new-compounding wordi; 
yet, ^en^heire, this liberty should be used witib a sparing faatad. 
In ^rdse, such innovations are more hazardous^ and have a 
worafe Tlmy are^apt to give style' an afibet^ 

ceited |iif ; shoqld n%;er be Ventured upon, sn4^ 

i^bse eslaph^^ gives ^m some Ibgree' ol ^eia- 

tonal power oyer. ' ’’ ' '.V;*, 

The inirodneion Of ifertjgtt and karned wor^i nhlesi 
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requires them,^ should always be avpided. Barren lan¬ 
guages may need sydli assistances; hut ours is iint om of these, 
pean 3wiftj one of our most correcji writersj valued lihnseU 
much on using no words hut such as were of native growth 
and liis language may, indeed, be considered as a standard of 
the strictest purity and propriety, in the choice of words. At pro 
Sent, we seem to be departing from this standard. A multitude 
of Latin words hnve oriate hecn poured in upon* jus. On some 
occasions, they give an appearance of elevation and dignity to 
style. But often alj?o, they i*ender it stitf and forced: and, in 
general, a plain native style, as it is more ^intelligible to all 
readers, so, by^a proper management of words, it may he made 
equally strong and expressive with this latinized English. 

, jLet us now consider the iujport of precision in language, 
winch, as jt is the Inghest part of the quality denoted by per¬ 
spicuity, merits a full explication ; apd the more, because distinct 
ideas are, perhaps, not commonly formed about it. 

The exact inqiort of precision may be draw?i from the 
etymology of the word. It c.omes from preeci^enno cut off. 
It imports retrenching all superfluities, and pruning the ex¬ 
pression .so as to exhibit neither more nor less than an exact 
copy of his idea who uses it. I observed before, that it is 
often diflicuU to separate the qualities of style from the qualities 
of thought; and it is found so in this instance ; for, in order to 
write witli precision, though this be properly a quality of stjle, 
one npist possess a very considerable degree of distinctness and 
accuracy in his manner of thinking. 

The words wliicli a man uses to express hi.s idea's may be 
faulty in three respects: They may either not express that idea 
which the author intends, but some other which only resembles, 
or is akirt to it; or they may ex|)ress that idea, but not quite 
fully and completely; or, they may express it together with 
sometliihg more than he intends. Precision stands'^jposcA 
to all tliese three faults : but chietly to the last. In an author’s 
writing witli propriety, his being free from the two former 
faults seems implied. The words which he uses are proper; 
th^t is, tliey express that idea which he intends,, and they 
express R fully ; but to be precise, signifies that they express 
tliai idea, and no more. There is nptiung in his words wliich 
introduces .any foreign idea, any\uperfluous unseasonable 
Mcei^ry, sVa^ the principal object, 

and thereby to' render our concepRoir of tliat object loose and 
|Q^tineb,,..Tbis bave,^ hiinselfi a very clear 
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<*f 4»bj6ct he means to present lo hs j to' hav ; 
kid lEtst !hdkl of it ia his mind.; and neTOlr to w«r«r on, 
-vien^ he talees df it: afperfectioh to whkh, indeed few wwtfflra 
attalit.' ■' 

The^se and importance of precision may be deduced from 
the nature of the human mind. It never ©an view, clearly mu? 
distinctly, aoove one object at a time. If it must look at two 
or three togetlier, especially objects among: which there is 
resemblance or connexion, it finds itself confused and embar> 
rass'jd. “It cannot clearly perceive in what they agree, and in 
what tlieydiifer.^ Thus, were any object, suppose forae animal, 
to be presented to me, of whose structure I wanted to form a 
distinct notion, 1 would desire all its trappings to be taken off, 
I would require it to be brought before me by itself, and to stand 
alone, that there might be nothing to distract my attention. The 
same is the case with W’orejs. If, when you would inform me 
of your meaning, you also tell me more than what conveys it; 
if you join foreign circumstances to the principal object; if, by 
unnecessarily ifaryiiig the expression, you shift the point of view, 
and make me see sometimes the object itself, and sometimes 
another thing that is connected with il; you tliereby oblige me 
to look on several objects at once, and I lose sight of the prin¬ 
cipal. You load die animal you are .sho^ving me* with so many 
trappings apd collars, and bring so many of the same species 
before, me, somewhat reaembbng, and yet somewhat differing, 
that 1 see none of them clearly. 

This forms what is called a loose style; and is the proper 
opposite to precision. It generally arises from using a super¬ 
fluity of words. Feeble writers employ a multitude of words 
to make themselves understood, as they think, more distinedy; 
but they only confound the reader. They are sensible of hot 
having^anght the precise expression, to convey what they would 
signifyTHhey do not, indeed, conceive their own meaning very 
precisely themselves; and, therefore, help it out as they can, by 
this and the oilier w'ord, which may, as they suppose, supply the 
defect, and bring you somewhat nearer to their idea: they are 
alwkys gojng about it, and about it, but never just hit the thtqg, 
Tlk image, as they set it before you, is always seen donble; and 
no dMle ima^ is distipet. Wlien rni author tells m^f Ms ^ 
hero es ^ ?Na^lirthe'«k hettk, the expression is predse, mid 
I^^jptand;' if’ fhJIy. llit if, from the dejhie of .mult^lyihf 
win heeds pi’aife his e&uf^Hge and at immo- 

he'jpini 'wolfds toge^^t, ^yidea ’beginrto. vrav^' 
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He mmm to express oae qaality more strongljr; butheis, in 
' truths expressingf two^ Ckmiretge resists ; fortitude sup~ 

ports pain. The oeeeaioii^ol' exeiNing eac^ of these {qualities is 
ilifierent; and being led to think of both together; when only 
one of them should be in my \i«w, my view is rendered un¬ 
steady, and my conception of the objects indistinct 

From what 1 have said, it af^ears tliat an author may, in a 
qualified sense, be perspicuous, while yet he is fai'from being 
precise. He uses proper words, and proper arrangement; he 
gives you the idea as clear as he conceives it himself; and so 
far he is perspicuous: but the ideas are not very clear in his 
own mind; they are loose and general; and, therefore, cannot bh 
expressed with precision. All subjects do not equally g-equire 
precision. It, is suificient, on many occasions, that we have a 
general view of the meaning. The subject, perhaps, is of the 
known and familiar kind \ and we are in no hazard of mistaking 
the sense of the author, though every word which he uses be not 
precise and exact 

Few authors, for instance, in the English languagje, are more 
clear and perspicuous, on the whole, than Archbishop Tillolson, 
and Sir William Temple; yet neither of them are remarkable 
for precision. They are loose and diffuse ; and accustomed to 
express their meaning by several words, which shew you fully 
whereabouts it lies, rather than to single out those expressions, 
which would convey clearly the idea they have in view, and no 
more. Neither, indeed, is precision the prevailing character of 
Mr. Adillson’s style; although he is not so deficient in this re¬ 
spect as the other two authors. 

.Lord Shaftesbury’s faults, in point of precision, are mucli 
greater than Mr. Addison’s; and the more unpardonable, 
because he is a professed philosopbical writer; who, as such, 
ought above all things to have studied precision. His style has 
both great beauties and great faults; and, on the whole, no 
means a safe model for imitation. Lord Shaftesbury was well 
acquainted with the power of words; those which he employ^ 
are generally proper and well sounding; he has great variety of 
them ; and his an'angement, as shall be afterwards shown, is 
commonly beautifid. . Pis defect, in precision, is not owing so 
much to indistinct or confused ideas, as^to perpetual affectation. 
He is fond, isscesfi, of, the pomp and parade' of language; he 
is nevet' wjth expressing any tlrog clparly and simply; 

be mijist always ii !^e dress of stats and majesty. Hence 
perpetad C%tmdo<^fioas,»and many a^ords^ and plirases em- 
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ployed to desoribe i^emewliat that wotijd hav^ Bern deatitlhed. 
aundi better by 6m thetn. If he has ttccasioh to thehtien any 
persimor author; he very rarely mefitjons him hy liis propw 
ttame. In the treatise entitled^ Advice to an Author, he descants 
for two or three pages together upon Aristotle, without once 
naming him in any other way, than the master critic, the 
mighty genius and judge of art, the prince of critics, the grand 
masto' of* art, and consummate philologist. In the stoe way, 
the griind poetic sire, the philosophical patriarch, and Ms disCi- 
pie of noble birth and lofty genius, are the Only names by which 
he con'descenj^s to distinguish Homer, Socratesj> and Plato, in 
another passage of the same treatise. Thia method of distin- 
guishii^ persons is extremely affected j but it is not so contrary 
to precision, as the frequent circumlocutions he employs for all 
moral ideas; attentive, on every occasion, more to the pomp 
of language, tlian to the clearness which he ought to have studied 
as a philosopher. The moral sense, for instance, after he had 
once defined it, was a clear term ; but how vague becomes the 
idea, when,un the next page, he calls it, “ That natural affection, 
and anticipating fancy, which makes the sense of right and 
wrong !** Self-examination, or reflection on our own conduct, is 
an idea conceived with ease; but when it is wrought into idl 
the forms of “ A man’s dividing himself into two parties, becom¬ 
ing a self-dialogist, entering into partnership with himself, 
foiming the dual number practically within himself j” we Iiaidly 
know what to make of it. On some occasions, he so adorns, or 
rather loads with words, the plainest and simplest propositions, 
as, if not to obscure, at least to enfeeble them. 

, In the following paragraph, for example* of the inc|airy 
I concerning virtue, he means to show, that by every ill action 
we hurt our mind, as much ds one who should swallow poison, 
or giw himself a wound, would Imrt his body. Observe what a 
redunaancy of words he pouris forth: “ Now, if the fabric of 
the mind or temper appeared to us, such as it really is; if we 
Urtv it Impossible to remove hence any one good or orderly 
affection, or to introduce any ill or disorderly one, without 
draining bn, in some degree, that dissolute state whidit, at 
height, is confessed to be so miserable j it would then;, 
undoubtedly, be confei|»ed, that since no ill, immoral, or ui^ust 
action^ ftominilbd, without either a new inr<«^d and 

oil'temper ^d passions. Or a filrt^r'adyas^ir^ of 
,,4hat exechiioh aifeabtf doifo} whoever„did;i^ or aoto4 M pWr 
judice to Ms fofoglfity, , good-aafore, or iBiii»th, wonldj of 
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D«qQS<iiiy> act-wiitiil greater cruelty towards Uiniself, than he who 
* scrupled uat to- awilew What was poisoueua, or whd> with his 
^cwh hairds> should voliaatarily mangle oi; wound his outward 
form or consiitutioii> natural limbs or body.*’^ Here, to 
commit a bad action, is, first, “ To remove a good and orderly 
.ofiection, and to introduce an ill or disorderly one f next, it is, 

* To commit an action that is ill, immoral, and unjustand in 
the next line, it is, “ To do ill, or to act in prejudifip of integ¬ 
rity, good-nature, and worthnay, so very simple a thing as a 
man wounding himself, is, “ To mangle, or wound, his out¬ 
ward form or ^constitution, his natural limbs or body,? Such 
8i;q)erfiaity of words is disgustful to every reader of correct 
taste ; and serves no purpose but to embarrass and perplex the 
sense... .This sort of style is elegantly described by Quintilian, 

* Est in quibttsdam turba inanium verborum, qui dum com- 
munem loquendi morem reformidant,^ ducti specie nitpris, cir-. 
cumeunt omnia ropiosa loquacitate qum dicere volunt”f^* 
Ijb, vii. cap. 2. 

The great source of a loose style, in opposition Jo precision, 
is the injudicious use of those words termed synonymous. 
They are called synonymous because they agree in expressing 
one principal idea; but for the most part, if not always, they 
express it with some diversity iu the circumstances. They are 
varied by some accessory idea wdiich every word introduces, 
and which forms the distinction between them. Hardly in ai»y 
lauguagp are there two words that convey precisely the same 
idea; a person thoroughly conversant in li»e propriety of the 
language will always be able to observe soinetliing that dis¬ 
tinguishes tliem. As they are like difierent shades of the same 
colour, an accurate writer can employ them to great advantage, 
by using thou so as to heightou and to finish the picture 
which he gives us. He supplies by one, what was wanti^ in 
the other, to the force, or to the lustre of the image winch he 
means to exhibit. But in order to tliis end, he must be ex- 
troraely attentive to Uie choice which he makes of them. For 
the bulk of writers are very apt to confound' them with each 
othei*; and to employ them carelessly, merely for tlie^sake of 
filling up a period, or of rounding and^versifyiag the language. 


• Chsrseterist. Vbl. «. p. 

♦ ** A of muineaaiefj; '*oird8 iii broagfht 




some authors, tirbo, 
bf;eX{ii^S8lpK HpietaaelTes after a cowmiort aiwm'ilioary manner, and ahuned 
by sb fpleodmtp, satrouad every toi»^ which Uiey nieaa lo s^y 

willia isertaiu 
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a» if tfieir stgiuficafitm were ex;aetly the same, ;wfhUei» ia 

is A0t l^eace a eeriaia mi^t, and indistiactness, i^. iinwar^, 

thrown over style*, ^ ' , , , 

In , the Latin language, Uiere are no two words we shonl<^ 
more readily take to be synonymous, than amare and di/ig 
Cicero, however, has shown ns, that tliere is a Very 
tinction betwixt them. “ Quid ergo,?* says he, in 
epistles, ‘‘tSbi corainendem eum quern tu ipse diligS^H 
tatnen ut scires eum non k me nii/fgi solum, verum etiam amkn, 
oh earn rcm tibi hiec scribo.”* In tlie same manner tulus and 
secutust are words which we should readily confopnd; yet the^ 
meaning is different. Tutus signifies out of^ danger; securu^ 
free from the dread of Seneca has elegantly marked tliis 
distinction ; * Tuta scelcM esse possunt, secura non possunt”-f- 
In our own language, very many instances might be given of a 
differencu in meaning among words reputed synonymous j and, 
as the subject is of importance, I shall now point out some of 
these. The instances which I am to give, may themselves be of 
use; and t||py will serve to show the necessity of attending, 
with care and strictness, to the exact import of words, if ever we 
would write with propriety or precision. 

Austeriti/; seterity ; rigour. Austerity, relates to the manner 
of living; severity, of thinking; rigour, of punishing. To‘ 
austeiity, is opposed efieminacy; to severity, relaxaticm; to 
rigour, clemency. A hermit, is austere in his life; a casuist, 
sever* in his application of religion or law; a judge, rigprous in 
his sentences. 

Custom; habit. Custom, respects the action; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the same 
act; by habit, the effect which that repetition produces on tiie 
mind or body. By the custom of walking often in the streets, 
one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Sihffrised ; astonished: amazed: confounded. 1 aspa surprised, 
witji what is new or unexpected; I am astonished, at what is 
vast ,or .^reat; I am amazed, with what is incomprehensible; 1 
am obnfounded, by what is shocking or terrible, 

Desi^::remun^: quit; leave off. ,Each of these word%im¬ 
plies <S^e or object relinquished, but from different 

moti[ve|. V d^^sist, i^m the difficulty of accomplislung; we 
renounce;,- on account # thp disagreeableness of the object,, or 
pursuit ; wu i^t, fqr^e sake of some other thing which 
interests usmurh isiU*# we leave off, becanse we are weary of tiie 

A4* Pamili 1. ^ JEw St* 
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A politician desists from Ms desi^s, when he finds 
are in^racticable; He ‘renotmces the courts because he has 
ilfeeh afironted by it; he q^Mts aibbition, fbnstudy or retirement; 
and leaves off his attendance on the great, as he becomes old 
and weary of it. \ 

JPride; vanity. Pride, makes us esteem ourselves i vanity, 
makes us desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, as 
Dean S#ift has done, that a man is too proud to be Win. 

Haughtiness; disdain. Haughtiness, is founded on the high 
opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low opinion 
we have of others. , 

To distuiguish ;»to separate. We distinguish, what we want 
not to confound with another thing ; we separate, what We want 
to remove from it. Objects are distinguished from one another, 
by their qualities; they are separated, by the distance of time or 
place. « » 

To wtary ; to fatigue. The continuance of the same thing 
Woaries us; labour fatigues us. I am weary with standing; I 
am fatigued with walking. A suitor wearies us by his perse¬ 
verance ; fatigues us by his importunity. 

To abhor; to detest. To abhor, imports, simply, strong dis-, ^ 
likt^o detest, imports also strong disapprobation. One abhors^ 
bein^m debt; he detests treachery. / 

To invent ; to discover. We invent things that are new / we 
discover what was before hidden. Galileo invented the tele¬ 
scope ; Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood. 

Only ; alone. Only, imports that there is no otlier of 
same kind j alone, imports beixig accompanied by no other. An. 
only child, is one who has neither brother nor sister; a child 
alone, is one who is left by itself. There is a difference, there¬ 
fore, in precise language, betwixt* these two phrases, “ Virtue 
only makes us happyand, “ Virtue alone makes us hajgpy.” 

“ Virtue only makes us happy,** imports, that nothing ei'^e can 
do it. “ Virtue alone makes us happy,” imports, that virtue, 
by itself, or unaccompanied with other advantages, is sufficient 
to do it 

Mntire ; em^kte. A thing is entire, by wanting none of its 
parts; complete, by wanting none of tm appendages that belong 
to it. A man may have an entire housXio himself; and yet not 
have one complete apartment. * 

Tranquillity ; jwgcC ; mlm. TranqUr^ity, respects a situation 
free from trouble, ednridered in itself; peace, the same situatibn 
with resiwct, to^any causeiB that might interrupt it; calm, with 
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reg:«^ to. i irftiimtioacr going beforp^ or l|)Ui 01 !nbg . A 

good aian enjoys tranquillity^^ in himself; peace, with otherii 
and caiih, after the stiim. 

A ^fftculty t m Qh^mk, A difficulty, el»^ITasses j an 
stacle, stops us. We removh the one; we'surmount the other. 
Oenerallyi the first expresses somewhat arising from thfe nature 
and circumstances of the affair; the second. Somewhat arising 
from a foreign cause. Philip found difficulty in managing the 
Athenians from Uie nature of tlieir dispositions; but the elo¬ 
quence of Bemostlmnes was the greatest obstacle to his de¬ 
signs. " e <• 

WM&m ; prudence. Wisdom, leads us to j^iealt and act what 
is most®proper; prudence, prevents our speaking or acting im¬ 
properly. A wise man employs the most proper means for suc¬ 
cess f a prudent man, the safest means for npt being brought 
into danger. • 

Enough; sujfficienL Enough, relates to tlie quantity which 
one wishes to have of any thing; sufficient, relates to the use 
that is to be made of it. Hence, enough, generally imports a 
greater quantity than sufficient does. The covetous man never 
has enough, although he has what is sufficient for nature. 

To avow; to acknowledge; to confe&s. Each of these words 
imports the affirmation of a fact, but in very different circum¬ 
stances. To avow, supposes the person to glory in it j to ac¬ 
knowledge, supposes a small degree of faultiness, which the ac¬ 
knowledgment compensates ; to confess, supposes a higher de¬ 
gree of, crime. A patriot avows his opposition to a bad minister, 
and is applauded; a ^ntleman aaknowledges his mistake, and 
is forgiven ; a prisoner confesses the crime he is accused of, and 
is punished. 

To remark ; to observe. We remark, in the way of attention, 
in o^er to remember; we observe, in the way of examination, 
in oroer to judge. A traveller remarks the most striking objectf 
he sees; a general observes all the motions of liis enemy 

Eqnwocal; ambiguous. An equivocal expression is, one 
which has one sepse open, and designed to be understood; 
abiothenieense concealed, and understood only by tl*e persoi^who 
uses If. An ambiguousCxpression is, one which has apparently 
leavy us at a loss which of them to give it 
An equivocal expresskm is used with an intention to deceive; an 
iq^fbfguciUis ojie, wheU uns used with design, is, with an intention 
<not to give fdirinfQ)!;ination, An hoqesi niah wdi never eniploy 
an equivocal expression j n co»fus«!d man may often utter am - 
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Itfgaoub o«eii,;yit3iout I flball"giv^ <aily ooe instance 
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With; by. Both tlnjse |>a;^cles expre^ die 'connecdon be 

twetf some instmmi^itt^ bt means of effecting an end, and the 
agent who employs it; but with, expresses a more close and im 
mediate connection ; hy; a more rfettiote one. We kill a man 
mth a sword; he dies by violence. The criminal is J)Otmd with 
ropes by the executioner. The proper distinction in die use of 
hese particles is elegantly marked in a passage of Dr. Uoboit- 
son's History of Scotland. When one of the old Scottish kings 
was making an inquiry into the tenure by which his nobles held 
their lands, they started up, and drew their swords ; “ By the^," 
said they, “ we acquii-ed our lands, and with these, we '^ill de¬ 
fend flibm. ^ By these we acquired our lands,” signifies the 
more remote means of acquisition by force and martial deed; 
and, “ with tliese we will defend them f signifies the inflnediate 
direct instrument, the sword, which they would employ in their 
defence. 

'Hiese are instances of words in our language, whifth, by care¬ 
less writers, are apt to be employed as perfectly synonymous, 
and yet are not so. Their significations approach, but are not 
precisely the same. The more the distinction in the meaning of 
such words is weighed, and attended to, the more clearly and 
forcibly shall wo speak or write.*^ 

From all that has been said on this head, it w'ill now appear, 
that, in order to write or speak with precision, two things are 
especially requisite ; one, that an author’s own ideas be clear 
and distinct; and the otlier,, that he have an exact and full 
comprehension of tlie force of those words which he employs. 
Natural genius is here required; labour and attention still 
more. Dean Swift is one of the Authors, in our language, most 
distinguished for precision of style. In his writings. Wev, sel¬ 
dom or never find any vague expressions, and synonj^mous 


• In French, there ,ie a very nsefnl treatise on the satalct, the Abb6 Girard’s 
StfMn^ma Francomes, in which he has made a Jarge collection pf such apparent 
synonyines in the langiiai|e, end shown, with nnich accuracy, the difference in 
their aigtiidcation. It is to be wished, that so^e such work wwe nudertaken 
in o«r tpngoe, and, executed with equal taste tAd jndtUtient. Nothing would 
contrihnthmore to precise hnd'dejtaut writing., mtfae meantime, this Ficnch 
treatise may be perased with considerable profit.^It wlH accustom persons to 
weigh', with 'attention, the force of words; and vrilP snggest several distinctions 
heti^vxt syaonymoqs terms in pur own langmige, analognqs to those Which hp has 
pointed out in the French; and, accordingly', several of the instances ftbpve ffrvCii 
Vrereipjasasted by the worn of this anihor. 
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words carelessly thrown together. His meaning is alirays clear, 
and strongly marked. . ^ 

I had occasion t» observe before, diat though all stili^ccts 
of writing or discourse demand perspicuity, yet all do not re¬ 
quire the same degree oflhat exact precision, which I have 
endeavoured to explain. It is, indeed, in every sort of writing, 
a great beauty to have, at^ least, some measure of precision, 
in distinc];ibn from that loose profusion of words which imprints 
no c lear id ea on the reader*s mind. But we must, at the same 
timlC be, on our guard, lest too great a study of precision, 
especially in subjects where it is not striotly requisite, betray 
us into a dry and barren style; lest, from tl^^ desire of pruning 
too clqpely, we retrench all copiousness and ornament. Some 
degree of this failing may, perhaps, be remarked in Dean Swift’s 
serious works. Attentive only to exhibit his ideas clear and 
exact, ri^sting wholly on Jiis sense and distinctness he appears 
to reject, disdainfully, all embellishment; which, on some occa¬ 
sions, may be thought to render his manner somewhat hard and 
dry. To lyiite copiousness and precision, to be flowing and 
graceful, and at the same time correct and exact in the choice 
of every word, is, no doubt, one of the highest and most diffi¬ 
cult attainments in writing. Some kinds of composition may 
require more of copiousness and ornament; others, more of 
precision and accuracy ; nay, in the same composition, the 
different parts of it may demand a proper variation of manner. 
But we must study never to sacrifice, totally, any, <me of 
these qualities to the other; and, by a proper management, 
both of them may be made fully consistent, if our own ideas be 
precise, and our knowledge and stock of words be, at the same 
time, extensive. 


LECTURE XI. 

Structure of sentences. 

, Paving begun to treat of style, in the last lecture Isoon- 
sidei^d ^ts fahdnniental |hality, perspicuity. What I have said 
relates, chiefly iJthe choice of words. From words I 
proceed to sentences | ,Jnd as, in all writing and discoiirs©, the 
proper compositioii and structure of sentences is of the highest 
.mportancc>\J,.,s^E trea^ of this fuHy. Though perspicuity be 
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|K6 g^erajl'<fa«ad under wki<;h J, at present^ consider language. 
I sliall not confine myself to tbis quality alone, in sentences, but 
sball inquire also, wbat is requisite for Iheir grace and beauty: 
that I may bring together, under one tiew, all that seems neces- 
’ sary to be attended to in the eolhstruction and arrangement of 
words in a sentence. 

It is not easy to give an exact definition of a sentence, or 
period, further, than as it always implies some*«ne complete 
proposition or enunciation of thought. Aristotle’s definition 
is, in the main, a good one: Al^ic reXeuTui^ icad’ 

avrnvf Kid evotivojrrov: “ A form of speipch which hath a 

beginning and end within itself, and is of such a length as to 
be easily comprehended at once.” This, however, eadmits of 
great latitude: for a sentence, or period, consists always of 
component parts, which are called its members: and as these 
members may be either few or nian;$, and may be connected in 
several different ways, the same thought, or mental proposition, 
may often be either brought into one sentence, or split into tv^ o 
or three, without the material breach of any rule. * 

The first variety that occurs in the consideration of sentences, 
is the distinction of long and .short ones. The precise lengtli of 
sentences, as to the number of words, or the number of members, 
which may enter into tliem, cannot be ascertained by any definite; 
measure. At the same time, it is obvious, there may be an ex¬ 
treme on either side. Sentences immoderately long, and con¬ 
sisting of too many members, always transgress some one or 
other of the rules which I shall mention soon, as necessary to be 
observed in every good sentence. In discourses tliat are to be 
, spokmt, regard must be bad to the easiness of pronunciation, 
which is not consistent w,ith too long periods. In compositions 
where pronunciation has no place, still, however by using long 
periods too frequently, an author overloads tlie reader’s ^ar, and 
fatigues his attention. For long periods require, evidentlly, more 
attention than short ones, in order to perceive clearly the con¬ 
nection of the several parts, and to take ill the whole at one 
view. At tlie same time, there may be an excess in too many 
shprt sentences also; by which the sense is split aT>tl broken, 
4be connection of thought weakened^nd the memory burdened, 
by preSeuUn^ to it a long successionminute objects. 

. ‘ With regard to the length and conitniction of sentences, the 
', f'reqch critles ft very just distinction of style, into 

and st^k tcupi. The style pmodiqm is, where the 
sentences are coibposed eff several members Jinked together, and 
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basing upon one another, so the sens^ of tl:^'wliOle is 'npt 
tiron^t out tin thte elose. This is the most pohspous, mtisical, 
and oratorical mannOi^ of comjposing; as in the fotlowihg sen¬ 
tence of Sir William Temple: ^*If yotllook about you, and Cott-’ 
sider the lives of others as well.as yovar own,; if you think how 
few ore born with honour, and how many die without name Or 
children ; hoij little beauty we see, and bow few friends we hear 
of; how many diseases, anjd how much poverty there is in the 
world; you will fall down upon your knees, and, instead Of re¬ 
pining at one affliction, will admire so many blessings which 
you have receiiied from the hand of God.” (Ii!d;t^’r to Lady 
Essex.) Cicero abounds with sentences constructed after this 
manner. * 

The $tt/le coupe is, where tlie s^se is formed into short inde¬ 
pendent propositions, each complete within itself; as in the fol¬ 
lowing of 'Mr. Pope : “ I confess, it was want of consideration 
that made me an author. I writ, because it amused me. I cor¬ 
rected, because it was as pleasant to me to correct as to write. 
I published, hfecause, I was told, 1 iniglit please such as it was a 
credit to please.” (IPreface to his Works.) This is very much 
the French method of writing, and always suits gay and easy 
subjects. The stjj/le ptriodique, gives an air of gravity and dig¬ 
nity to 'coraposition. The slifle coupe, is more lively and striking. 
According to the nature of the composition, therefore, and the 
general diaracter it ought to bear, the one or other may be prb* 
doDiinant. But, in almost every kind of composition, ths great 
nde is to intermix them. For tlie ear tires of either of them 
when too long continued: whereas, by a proper mixture of long 
and short periods, the ear is gratified, and a certain sprightli¬ 
ness is joined with majesty in our style. ** Non sempm*,” says 
Cicero, (describing very expressively these two different kinds> 
of of which I have been speaking,) “ non semper utendum 
. «St petpotuitate, et quasi conversione verborum \ sed scepe caiv 
penda membris minutioribus oratio est”"^ 

ipus variety is*of so great consequence, tiiat it must be 
atudied, not only in the succession of long and short sentences, 
but in i&eifStrtictnre of our sentences also. A train of SeUtences,, 
construed in Uie same mnner, and with the,same number pf, 
membeii, 'whetlier long A short, should neW be allowed to 
succeed hue auoi&er. BmWever musical each of them niay be, 

Bot diways to caaptoy a continual train, aoU a sort reKfiiat^ 
of phr^,' but style (mj^tt'to be U|en broken down toto 
'members.” -t'* ‘ \’V > » ' ' 
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Ulias.a I^etter effect tQ iutrod^c^ even a discord, than to cloy 
the car with the reiietitlon <]|f similar sounds ;Jor nothing is so 
tiresome as perpetual uniformity. In This ef-lhn con- -* 

struction and distribution of his sentences/TJord Shaftesbury 
has shown great art, Ip the las| lecture I observed, that he is. 
often guilty of sacrificing precision of style to pomp of expres-, 
sion; and that tliere runs through his whole manner a sliiTness < 
and affectation, which render him very unfit to be considered as' 
a general model. But, as his ear was line, and as he was ex¬ 
tremely attentive to every thing tliat is elegant, he has studied 
the proper intermixture of long and short sentences, with variety! 
and harmony in their structure, more tlmn any other English | 
author; and for this part of composition he deseiTes attend 
tionr 

From these general observations let us now descend to a 
more particular consideration of Use qualities that are required 
to make a sentence perfect. So much depends upon the proper 
construction of sentences, that, in every sort of composition, 
we cannot be too strict in our attentions to it* For, be the 
subject what it will, if the sentences be con.structetl in a clumsy, 
perplexed, or feeble manner, it is iinpos,sible that a work, com¬ 
posed of such sentences, can be read with pleasure, or even with 
profit. Wliereas, by giving attention to the rules wliicli relate 
to this part of style, we acquire the habit of expres,sing ourselves 
witli persspicuity and elegance; aniT if a disorder chance to arise 
in soiHB of our sentences, we immediately see where it lies, and 
aro ubie to rectify it"^ 

The properties most essential to a perfect sentence, seem to 
me, the four following: 1. Clearness and precision. 2. Unity. 
3. Strengtii. 4. Harmony, Each of these I shall illustrate 
separately, and at some length. 

The first is clearness and precision. The least failure here, 
the least degree of ambiguity, which leaves the mind in any sort 
of suspense as to the meaning, ought to be avoided with the 
greatest care} nor is it so easy a matter to k*eep always clear of 

*^On tliestractnre of sentences, the ancients appearlo have bestt^ved a {'rcat 
deal of attention end care. TUe tieatibc of Denetrins Pbaiereus, jr«p 'E^wuw'af, 
abbnnds witb observations upon ttie clioice andipoliooation of wonls, earned to 
Midi a deftree of nicety Ss would frequently sean to us minute. The O'catlse of 
Dionysins of HeUcatnassus, rt/fi is more ronstcriyj hut is 

chiefly confl’rted to the mustetd structure of periods; a subject for which the 
Greek langnajte afiTorded much more assistance to their writers than our tongm* 
admits. On the arrangiRment: of words, in Enitlisk sentences, Uie eighteenth 
chapter of t^Bd'Kahnea’s fUenieims of QiiUciam oiigiit to be consulted sand also 

the second volume ef Hr. Campheirs Whilosophy of Rhetoric. 

' 
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tMd, {|9 one, 
oapses; eiift 

locratioi^. of them. Of* the ehoice of wor^s, as far its regards 
perspicuity^ I treated fuUy in the last lecture. Of the collocation 
of them, 1 am now to treat, ^he first thing to be studied here, 
is to observe exactly tbe rules of grammar, as far as these can 
guide us. Bjjt, as the grammar of our language is not extensive, 
there may Often be an ambiguous collocation of words, where 
there is no transgression of any grammatical rule. The- relations 
which the „words, or members of a period, bear to one another, 
cannot be pointed out in English, as in the Greek cor Latin, by 
means of termination; it is ascertained only by the position in 
which thBy stand. Hence a capital rule in the an-angement of 
sentences is, that the words or members most nearly related 
should,be placed in the sentence as near to each other as pos¬ 
sible; so us to make their anutual relation clearly appear. This 
is a rule not always observed, even by good writers, as strictly 
as it ought to be. It will be necessary to produce some in¬ 
stances, whieh will both show the importance of this rule, and *' 
make the application of it understood. 

First; in the position of adverbs, which are used to qualify 
the signification of something which either precedes or follows 
them, there is often a good deal of nicety. “ By greatness,* 
says Mr. Addison, in the Spectator, No. 412, “ I do not only 
mean ,iyhe bulk of any single object, but the largeness of a whole 
vie*v.* Here the place of tlie adverb otily renders it a limitation 
of the following word, mean. “ I do not only mean.” The 
question may then be put. What does he more than mean ? Had 
he placed it after bulk, still it would have been wrong. I do 
not mean the bulk only of any single object.” For we might 
then ask, what does he medn more than the bulk ? Is it thie 
colour,? or any other property ? Its proper place, undoubtedly, 
is after the word ofij&Lt. “ By greatness, I do iipt mean the bulk 
of any single object onlyfor then, when we put the question, 
W^liat more does he mean than the bulk of a single object ? the 
answoi; comes out exactly as the author intends, and gives it; 

“ the largeness of awhole vjew.”—“ Theism,” says .tford jSWfites- 

opP/sed to polytheism or atheism.” Docs 
he ineapn that theism , is ^capable of nothing else, except being 
oppose^ polytheism or atheism? This is what his words 
lii^afly, through the wrong coUpcatioju of oni^. He 

^hpnld have said, ** Theism can be opposed only to polyKmiilin 
or atiieism.”--'Bt like manner, HeaiwSwift (Pr^ect for fhe Ad 


'might' at first imagine. Ambiguity arises. from , 
let fi’om a wrong choice oif words^ or a wrong col- 
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vaiicetRont of Religion), “The Romans understood liberty, alL 
as well as we."- ' Tliese wotdi are capable of two diffeteiati 
senses, according as the emphasis, in re|dihg th^m, is laid upon' 
ub^rt^t or upon at i^t. In the first case, they will signify, that 
whatever other things we may u]()derstahd better than the Ro¬ 
mans, liberty, at least was one tMng which they Understood as, 
well as We. In the secdnd case, they will import, that liberty 
was understood, at least, as well by them as by»us j meaning, 
that by them it was better understood. If this las*t, as I make 
no doubt, was Dean Swift’s own meaning, the ambiguity would; 
have been avoided, and the sense rendered independent of the 
manner of prenouheing, by arranging the woVds thus: “ The 
Romans underi^ood liberty as well, at least, as we,* The fact 
is,jvith respect to such adverbs, as, only, wholly, at least, and / . 
tlie rest of that tribe, that in common discourse, the tone and < 
emphasis we use in pronouncing them, generally serves to show 
their reference, and to make the meVning clear; and hence, we 
acquire a habit of throwing them in loosely in the course of a 
period. But. in writing, where a man speaks to the eye, and . 
hot to the ear, he ought to be more accurate; aiid*so to connect 
those adverbs with the words which they qualify, as to put his 
meaning out of doubt upon the first inspection. 

Secondly; when a circumstance is interposed in tho middlo 
of a sentence, it sometimes requires attention how to place it, 
so as to divest it of all ambiguity. For instance: “ Are these 


designs,* (says Lord Bolingbroke, Dissert, on Parties, Dedicat.) 

“ Are these designs, which any man, who is horn a Briton, in. . 
anyjcircumsiances, in any situation, ought to be ashamed or-j f' 
atrhid to avow?* Here we are left at a loss, whether these 
words, “ in any circumstances, in any situation,” are connected 
with, “ a man born in Britain, jn any circumstances, or situa¬ 
tion,* or with that man’s “ avowing his designs, in any circum¬ 
stances, or situation, into which he maybe brought* If the 
latter, as seems most probable, was intended td’ be the meaning, 
t!ie arrangement ought to have been conducted thus: “Are 


these designs, which any man, who is bom a Briton, ought to 
bp,ashamed pt afiraid, in any circumstances, in any situation, to 
avWi* But, * 

■ 'Tbirdtyj still more attention is f^fouired to tbe proper dis- 
posHipn ,bjf tlta- relative pronouns, who, wlmh, what, whox, and 

which express tlm connection of the parts 
of spe^S Utherl As all reasoning depends uppn this 

aiimndt bg tup accurate and precise here. A 
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imaU error may overcloud the m^amng of tba 
and eten vfhem tbe meadiig 4a inielligible^ yet where thosp rel% 
<ive pm^icles are out of«tMr place, we alwaya 
thing awkward and disjoint^ in the structure of the sentenee. 
Ehna, in the Spectator (No-. 54^: « This kind of wit,*? says Mr. 
Addison, “was very much hi vogue among our countrymen, 
about an age or tivo ago, who did not practise it for any obli 4 |ae 
reason, but iptrely for the sake of being witty.” We are at no 
loss about the meaning here; but the construction would evi- 
deptlv be mended by disposing of the circumstance, * about an 
age or tWolSgo,” in such a manner as not to separa^ the relative 
who from its antecedent our countrymen: in this way: * About 
! an age oc two ago, this kind of wit was very much in vogue 
I among our countrymen, who did not practise it for any oblique 
reason, but purely for the sake of being witty.”—Spectator, 
Nol 412. We no where m^et with a more glorious and pleasing 
show in nature than what appears in the heavens at tile rising 
and setting of the sun, which is wholly made up of those difterent 
stains Of lighkthat show themselves in clouds of a dilferent situ¬ 
ation. • Which is here designed to connect with (he w'ord show, 
as its antecedent; bnt it stands so wide from it, that, without n 
careful attention to the sense, we should be naturally led, by the 
rules of syntax, to refer it t<t the rising and setting of the sun, 
or to the sun itself; and hence an indistinctness is thrown over 
■^the whole sentence. The lolloping passage, in Bishop Shei^ 
Io.clr*kSermoRs (vol. ii. serm. 15.) is still more censurable, v ft 
is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of life 
by heaping up treasures, which nothing ran protect uus against, 
but tlie good providence of our Heavenly Father.” always 

refers grammatically to the immediately preceding substantival, 
'which here is treesureSf and this would make nonseme of,the 
whiole period. Every one feels this impropriety. The sentence 
^i^ht to have stood thus: It is folly to pretend, by heaping U|j 
ti^fi^ures, to arm ourselves against tbe accidents of life, windi 
nothing can protect us against, but the good providence of bur 
Hca^nly I’aAer.” 

Tj^lhe^ike nature is the following inaccuracy of i)eaft Swrf|U, 
Heiai rfecommending to yorfhg clergymen to write their serpions 
fully M istincBy. “ Mkfy,” says he, soihifectiy Coiitrhry 
to this Aat, froUi a habit of saving Bum and 

which fbeya^nifed at university, they write in sod^Alilive 
a manner, tiiid ^they hut'dly read ^at they have 
He ^'eriainly 40^4', tint &t’'tlt^'ha4;ti|^f,«nd^ 
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the amy«rsity, hut that they had acquired tins hahit 
tibei‘e f ahd thesrefore his urorde ought to havo tun thus; * Prom 
Ik habit which they hate at^uhod at tjie aniveraity; of saving 
time and paper, ‘‘(hey w*ite in so .diminutive a manner.’’ In 
ahother passage, the same authos'^has left his meaning altogether 
uncertain, by misplacing a relative. It is m the conclusion,of 
his letter to a member of parliament, concerning the sacramental 
test: “ Thus I have fairly given you, sir, my own opinion, as 
well as that of a great majority of both houses here, relating to 
this weighty adair, upon which I am confident you may securely 
reckon.”, l^ow* I ask, what it is he would have his correspon¬ 
dent to reckon upon securely ? The natural construction leads 
to these words,* “ this weighty aflair.” But, as it woijld be diffi¬ 
cult to make any sense of this, it is more probable he meant that 
the majority of botli houses might be securely reckoned upon; 
though certainly this meaning, as the words are ganged, is 
obscurely expressed. The sentence would be amended by 
arranging it thus: * Thus, sir, I have given you my own 
opinion, relating to this weighty affair, as well as that of a great 
majority of both bouses here, upon which I am confident you 
may securely reckon.” 

Several other instances might be given; but I reckon Ihosa 
wliioh I have produced sufficient to make the rule understood, 
tliat, in Uio construclion of sentences, one of the first things to 
be attended to is, liie marshalling of the words in such order as 
shall most clearly mark the relation of the several parts of the 
sentence to one another; particularly, that adverbs shall ah;aya 
bh made to adhere closeK to the words which tliey me intended 
to qualify; that, where a circumstance is thrown in, it shall 
never hang loose in the midst of a period, but be determined 
by its place to one or other member of it; and that every rela¬ 
tive word which is used shall instantly present its antecedent to 
tile mind of the reader, without the least obscurity. I have 
mentiemed these three cases, because I think they are the moat 
%quent occasioiis of ambiguity creeping into sentences. 

With regard to relatives, 1 must further observe, that ob- 
seiiid^ often arises from the too frequent repetition of them, pa*- 
tictdarly of; the pronouns, isAo, and and Mm* and thein. 
-wlien we have^occasion to refer,to different persona ; as, in tj^c 
followfi^g sentence of Archbishop TiUofson (vol. i. Serni. 42.): 

MeiT'l^ok 'Un evil ey© upon tiie good that is in others; 
anti: think,tiiesr: reputation obscures them, and their com- 
: inendftSle in %fr light? therefore they do 
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what the^ ijjiii to ^ast a clotid over tten, tfiat the ferilghi ehlaltig 
of tli^^ virtues ihay not obscure them/’ This is altogetker 
careios^i Siting; It readers Style often obseOre, altirays cott 
barrasSi^ and inel^ant. When we find these personal pronoims 
crowding too fast upon as, weliave often no method left, but to 
throw'the whole sentence into aome Other form* wMeh may avoid 
those ftequent references to persons who have before been men-: 
tinned; ,*■ - 

All languages are liable to ambiguities. Quintilian gives 
as some instances in the'Latin, arising from faulty arrangmnent. 
A man, he' ti^ls u§, ordered by his will, to have erected for him, 
after his death, “ statuam aureain hastam teneiitemupon 
which arose a dispute at law, whether the wlmle statue, or tlie 
spear only, was to be of gold ? The same author observes very 
properly, that a sentence is always faulty, when the collocation 
of the wbr^s is ambiguous, |hough the sense can be gathered. 
If any one'should say, * Chremetem audivi percussisse De~ 
meam," Uiis is ambiguous both in sense and structure, w'hether 
Chremes or D^mea gave the blow. But if tliis expression were 
used, “ se viJisse hominem librutn scribentem,” although, the 
meaning be clear, yet Quintilian insists that the arrangement is 
wrong. “ Nam, “ says he, * etiainsi libruin ab homine scribi 
Xmteat, non cert^ hominem a libro, male tanien composuerat, fe- 
ceratque ambiguura quantum in ipso fuit.» Indeed, to have the , 
rehliiOn of every word and member of a sentence marhed in 
the most proper and distinct manner, gives not clearimss^Only, 
bat grace and beauty to a sentence, making the mind pass 
smoothly and agreeably along all the parts of it. 

I proofed now to the second quality of a well arranged sen¬ 
tence, Which' I termed its unity. This is a capital property. In 
every composition, of whatever kind, some degree of uni^ is 
required, in order to render it beautiful. There must be a}wa 3 fS 
some^^ connecting principle among the parts. Some one object 
. musit'reign add be predominant This, as 1 shall hereafter sho#^ 
hoWiu iusfory, in ^ic and dramatic poetry, and in all orations*' 
of sJ!, in a single sentence, is required the siHctest 
the very nature of a sentenceiinpHes’obe.proim- 
siftoA.b^rb® ItWy consist of parts, indeed f but 

tnust’ W so dosely bound together, As to make the 
impress!^. ti^oisHko nfifid, of one oh^t, not of idany. Now* 
in orde?^ '|»’felcrverjtbis unity of a sentence, the fellowihf; rtdUif 
must be obScr^dir’ 

fn * the first plh^e/ddrtng the cotftse bf the ^lentcnce, iho 
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, Bcem shoijld be dismgeil as li(t!e as possible. We should no| 
be hunrkd b^r sudden transitions from person, to person^ nor 
from subject to subject, There is commonly, in,every sentence, 
some person or Ibimg^ which is the governing lyord. This 
should be continued so,’ if possible,* frcm tho beginning to the 
end of it. Should I express myself thus; " Afte^* )vc came to 
anchor, they put me on shore, where I was welcopoyed by all my 
friends, who received me with tlie greatest kindness.” In this 
sentence, though the objects contained. in it have a sufficient 
coimeefioR with each otlier, yet, by this manner of representing 
them, by shifting so often both the place and the person, tre, and 
they, and /, and ivho, they appear in such a disunited view, that 
the sense of connection is almost lost. Tlio sentence is restored 
to its* proper unity, by turning it after the following manner: 

“ Having come to an anchor, 1 was put on shore, where I was 
welcomed by all my friends, and received with the greatest kind¬ 
ness.” Writers who transgress this rule, for the most part 
transgress at the same time. 

A secmid rule: never to crowd into one sentence, tilings 
which have so little connection, that they could bear\o be divi 
ded into two or three sentence.s. The violation of this riilo 
never fails to hurt and displease a reader. Its eflect, indeed, is so 
bad, that, of tlie two, it is the sal’er extreme, to err rather by too. 
many short sentences, than by one that is overloaded and embar¬ 
rassed. Examples abound in authors. I shall produce some, to 
justify what luow say. * Archbishop Tillotson,” says an author 
of the History of England, “ died in this year. He was exceed¬ 
ingly beloved both by King William and Queen Mary, who no¬ 
minated Dr. Tennison, Eisho]) of Lincoln, to succeed him.” 
Who would pxpect the latter part of this sentence to follow, 
in conseqiienoe of the former ? « He was eii^eedingly beloved 
by both king and queen,” is the proposition of tlie sentence; 
we loqk for, some proof of this, or at least something re¬ 
lated to it, to follow; when we are on a sudden carried off to 
a new proposition,!. “ who nominated Dr. Tennison to succeed ^ 
him,” * TSho followiug, is from Middleton's life, of dicero : “In ^ 
this tipeasjr both of,hk pubHa and, private life, Qicero was s 
opposed i?!* a ueif wuel affiictioii, tlm. death of^is be -1 
loved.duughtei^Tullla ^ which happened soon after her divorce j 
frotU'#ola^fra» V?hose manners, and humours were entirely j 
disagfuejiMo The principal object in this sentence is^j 

-the deatli of Tullia, wjiltdi was the cause of her father's affliction^ 
the-^dt^ ofitiiiM^h^ppimiUipsoon af^^ her divorce from Do^ 
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HMiy eater'into the sentence with pi;oprietjj but the 
sui^nncticm of Dolabella’s character is forcijgn to fhi^ main' 
otgect, and breaks tl|6 anity and compactness of ihc senten^ 
totally^ by a new picture before the reader. The fol¬ 

lowing, sentence from a tranjslation of Plutarch, is^ stUl worse: 
“ Their march ^ says tjie author;, speaking of the (Greeks under 
^exander, “ their march was through an uncultivated country, 
whose savage inha^wtants fared hardly, having no other ricl^es 
than a breed of lean sheep, whose flesh was rank and unsavoury, 
reason of their continual feeding upon sea-fish.” Here the 
scene is , changed upon us again and again. T|»e march of the 
Greeks, the dlscription of the inhabitants through whose country 
they travelled, the account of their sheep/ and the cause of 
their sSeep being ill-tasted food, form a Jamble of objects, 
slightly related to each other, which the reader cannot, williout 
much difficulty, comprehend under one view. 

These examples have ‘been taken from sentences of no great 
lii^ngtli, yet over crowded. Authors who deal in long sentences, 
are very apt to be faulty in this article. One need only open 
Lord Clarendon’s History to find examples every ivhere. The 
long, involved, and intricate sentences of that author, are tlie 
greatest blemish of his composition ; though in otlier respects 


as a lustorian, he has considerable merit. lu later, and, more 
correct writers than Lord Clarendon, We find a period sm^^iimes 
running out so far, a*J^d comprehending so many particulars, 
as to be more properly a discourse than a sentence. Take, for 
an instance, the following from Sir William Temple, in his 
Essay upon Poetry; “The usual accei>tation takes profit and 
pleasure for two different things; and not only calls the fol¬ 


lowers or votaries of them by the several names of busy* and 
idle men; but distinguishe.% the faculties of the mind^ tfiot are 
conversartt about them, calling the operations of the first, 
^isddm, and of the other, wit; which is a Saxon word Used 
iff express what the Spaniards and Italians call iV/geuio, and fhe 
.^ench, esprit^ both from tlie Latin; though I think wit more 
^ja^eularly signifies that of poetry, as may occur in reiuafks on 
Pl^ic language.” When one arrives at the end of sucti 


rnagm 


lihapsody^ M is descr;ihing the c^d lengthi*’ 


^ays lie, «them ^profiK^^* *»el^ the si^w,» 
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Klierty, and affords tbein means and time to make provision 
i^inst the next return of coldJ* This first sentence is correct 
enough; hut he goes hn j “It breaks tlie icy fetters of the 
inain, where vast sea-monsters pierce through floating islands, 
with arms which can withstand the tjrysthl rock; whilst others, 
vrho of themselves seem great as islands, are by their bulk 
alone armed against all but man, whose superiority over crea¬ 
tures of such stupendous size and force, should* make him 
mindful of his privilege of reason, and force him humbly to 
adore the great Composer of these wondrous frames, and the 
Author of his'own superior wisdom.” Nothing Qun be more 
unhappy or embarpassed than tiiis sentence; the worse too, as it 
is intended to be descriptive, where every tiling should he clear. 
It forms no distinct image whatever. The zY, at the beginning, 
is ambiguous, whether it mean the ■ a or the cold. The object 
is changed three times in tlie sentence^ beginning withdhe sun, 
AvUich breaks the icy fetters of the main; then the sea-monsters 
become the principal personages; and lastly, by a very unex¬ 
pected transition, man is brought into view, and receives a long 
and seiious admonition before the sentence closes. 1 do not at 


present insist on the improjiriety of such exiiressions as, God^s 
being the composer of frames ; and the sea-monsters having arms 
that tcifnstaiid rocks. Shaftesburj’s strength lay in reasoning and 
.sentiment, more than in description; however much his descrip¬ 
tions htive been sometimes admired. 


I shqilJ only give one instance more on this head, from Dean 
Swift j in his Proposal, too, for correcting the English Lan¬ 
guage : where, in place m a sentence, he has given a loose dis- 
setiution upon several subjects. Speaking of tbe progress of 
our language, after the time of Cromwell: “ To this succeeded,” 
#ays he, * that licentiousness which*entered with the restoration, 
and, from infecting our religion and morals, fell to corrupt our 
language; which last was not like to be much improved by 
those, who at tliat time made up the court of king Charle.s the 


iSeeoud; either such aS had followed iiim in Ifis banishment, or 
wiio had been altogether conversant in the dialect of these fanatic 
lime*^ young men who had been educated in the saipe coun- 
ijry j jsd that (he court, which used to fle the standard of correct¬ 
ness ptfopi^fji'of sp^^ was then, and I think has ever 
s^e the’ worst school in England for that accom- 

p^is^faiepf I so w^^ remain, till better care he taken in the 
of oui* itt^biftty, that*'th*y may set out into the world 
of li^brature, in order to qualify them fbr 
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of t^oliteness.^’ How many different facts, reitsoiii^gi^^ 
ixnd observations, are liefe presented to the mihd at once! and 
y«L»d linked together by the author, that they all make parts Of 
a Sentence, which admits of no greater division in pointing, than 
a semicolon between any off its members? ' Having, mentioned, 
pointing^ I shall here take notice, that it is in vain to propose^ 
by* arbitrary punctuation, to amend the defects of a sentence, to 
correct ita 4inbigaity, or to prevent its confusion.. For commas, 
colons, and points, do not make the proper divisions of thought; 
but only serve to mark those which arise from the tenor of the 
author's feSprc^sion j and, therefore, they are proper or not, just 
according as they coirespond to the natural division of the 
sense. «When they are inserted in wrong places, they deserve, 
and will meet witli no regard. 

I proceed to a third i^le, for preserving the unity of sen¬ 
tences ; which is, to kee^ clear of all parentheses in the midille 
of them. On some occasions, these may have a spirited appear¬ 
ance ; as proinjited by a certain vivacity of thought, which can 
glance hapjpily aside, as it is going along But, for the most 
part, tlieir etl’ect is extremely bad: being a sort of wheels within 
irheels; sentences in the midst of sentences; the perplexed 
metliod of dispo.sing of some thought, wliich a writer wants art 
to introduce in its proper place. It were needless to give many 
instances as they occur so often among incorrect writwe. I 
shall produfce one fro,Ju Lord Boling broke, the rapidity of whose 
g' nius and manner of/ writing, betray.s him frequently ipto inac¬ 
curacies of this sorL It is in the introduction to his Ideaof a 
Patriot King, where he writes thus: ^ It seems to me, tJiat, in 
order to maintain the sj stem of the world, at a certain point, 
tar below that ol ideal perfection (for we are made capable of 


conceiving what we are incapable of attaining,) b«t> however, 
siidicient upon die whole, to constitute a state easy and ha^py,; 
OFy at the worst, tolerable; J say, it seems to mb, that the 
^Author of nature has thought fit to mingle, from timil to lime. 


among the societies of men, a few, and but a few, of those 
on ;whom he is graciously pleased to bestow a largm^ poi^n 
ot spirit, thaw is given in the ordinary course nit Ida 

gn^efomenk to 'Urn sons bf men.” A very bad si^teneU tjyf j' ‘ 
m|0 wiMclb by the help of a parenthesis, and other in^lfedted 
cirvun^upcef, his lordship Wd confrived to 
tlitngs; is forced to begin the ooinrtrubtion; iriiR 

the jdirase t^hioh, whoever it 

as;4dnied.^ius'k ^suro mark of a cloliity 
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excusable in speaking^^ w^re tbe ^eatest accuracy is not cx^ 
^pecied, but in polisbed writing, unpardonable. 

1 shall add,only.one rule more forthe unify ot a sen¬ 
tence, which is, to briiLg it always to a full and perfect close, 
j^very thing that is one, should have a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. I need not take notice, that an unfinished sen¬ 
tence is no sentence at all, according to any grammatical rule. 
But very often we meet with sentences, that are,' s<J*to speak, 
more than finished. When we Imve arrived at what we ex¬ 
pected was to be the conclusion, when we arc come to the 
word on which ^^he mind is naturally led, by what went before, 
to rest: unexpectedly, some circumstance pops out, which ought 
to have been omitted, or to have been disposed of elsewhere; but 
whichJs left lagging behind, like a tail adjected to the sentence; 
somewhat that, as Mr. Pope describes the Alexandrine line, 

^ Like a wonnded soake, drags Us length along." * 

All these adjeciions to the proper close, disfigure a sentence 
extremely. They give it a lame ungraceful air, and, in par¬ 
ticular tiiey break its unity. Dean Swift, for instauce, in liis 
Letter to a Young Clergyman, speaking of Oiccro’S wTitings, 
expresses himself thus : “ With these writings young divines 
are more conversant than with those of Demosthenes, who, 
by many degrees, excelled the other; at least, as an orator.** 
Here the natural close of the sentence is at these words, “ ex¬ 
celled the other.** These words conclude! the proi>o8ition; we 
look for 1^0 more ; and the circumstance added, “ at least as au 
orator,** comes in with a very halting pace. Hv>w much more 
compact would the sentence have been, if turned thus : “ With 
these writings, young divines are more conversant than with 
those of Demosthenes, who by many degrees, as an orator at 
least, excelled the other.” In the following sentence from Sir 
William Temple, the adjection to the sentence is altogether 
foreign to it Speaking of Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, an<l 
Fonteneile’s Plurality of W”orl<ls, “ The first,” says he, “ could 
not end his learned treatise, without a pane^Titi of modern 
learning iu comparison of the ancient; and the other falls so 
glroSsly into the censure of the old poetry, and preferenctwof the 
new, that L could hot read either of tlfese strains without some 
inoiguiMdon ; which no quality among men is so apt to raise in 
ne as self-sidBoienoy." The word “ indignation” concluded the 
ientonce j tl^ last member, ** which no quality among men is so 
apt^o, raise in nate asaelf^ufficieney,” is a proposition altogether 
uew, addfid fllex: t^e proper d!o$e 
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’ STiiUCTURE OF SENTENCES* 

Having treated of perspicuity and unity, as necessary 
to be studied in the structure of sentences, I proceed to the 
third quality of a correct sentence, which I temed strength. 
By this f wean, such a disposition of the several words and 
wewh^ is, asi shall bring out the sense to the best advantage; 
as shall reader toe ifetpression, which the perio<| is designed to 
make, most full and complete ; and give every word, and every 
member, their due weight and force The fwo former quahtie.s 
of perspicuity and unity, are, no doubt, absolutely necessary to 
the production of this effect; but more is still requisite. For a 
sentpncp may be clear enough, it may also be compact enough, 
in all its parts, or have the requisite unity ; and yet, by some un¬ 
favourable circumstance in the structure, it may fail in tliat 
strength or liveliness of impression, which a more happy ar¬ 
rangement would have produced. 

The first rule which I shall give, for promoting the strength 
of a sentence, is, to divest it of all redundant words. These 
may, sometimes, be consistent with a considerable degree both 
of clearness and unity; hut they are always enfeebling. They 
make the sentence move along tardy and encumbered: 

Est brevitate opus, ut carrat fi(>ntentia, ncu sc 

Impediat verbis lassas coerantibus anres.^* 

\ 

It is a general maxim, that any wotds which do not add some 
importance to the meaning of a sentence, always spoil it. They 
cannot be superfluous, without being hurtful. “ Ohstat,” says 
Quintilian, “quicquid non'adjuvat.” All that can he easUy^ 
supplied in the mind, is better left out in the expression. 

«intent with deserving a triumph, lie refused the hoiS 
it,” is better lanpage than to say, « Being content wi^HlscrvV 
ing a triun^h, he refused the honour of it.» I consider it, 
tilierefore, as one of the most useful exercises of correction, upon 
i«viewtng what we have written or composed, to contract that 
round-about method of expression, and to lop off those useless 
excrescence;; which are commonly found in a first draught. 
Harb a severe eye should be employed; and we shall always 

' . j ' * < 

I > 

• “ ConcUe ydor dicUon, let y&tnr sense be dear, 

Ner,, with a weight ef Word|, fatigae the ear/’—TnAueia. 
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find oiw sentences acquire more vigour and energy when thus 
retrenched ; provided dways, that w;e run ^not into the extreme 
of pruning so very close, as to give a hardness and dryness to 
style. For here, as in all other things, there is a due medium. 
Some regard, though not the princij^al, must be had to fulness 
and swelling of sound. Some leaves must be left to surround 
and shelter the fruit. . 

As sentences should be cleared of redundant wor’tlh, so also 
of redundant members. As every word ougiit to present a new 
^a, so every member ought to contain a new thought. Op- 
^d to this, stends the fault we sometimes meet with, of, the 
last member of a .period being no other tlian the eclio of the 
former, or the repetition of it in somewhat a different forrif. For 
example ; speaking of beauty, “ The very first discovery of it,” 
says Mr. Addison, “ strikes the mind with inward and 
spreads delight through all its faculties.” (No. 412.^ And 
elsewhere, “ It is imposible for us to behold the divine works 
with coldness or indifference, or to survey so many beauties, 
without a secrt'l satisfaction and complacency.” (No. *113.) In 
both these instances, little or nothing is added by the second 
member of the sentence to what was already expressed in the 
first; and though the free and flowing manner of such an 
author as Mr Addison, and the graceful harmony of iiis pe¬ 
riods, may palliate such negligences ; yet, in genera^, it holds, 
that style, freed from this prolixity, appeafr* both more strong 
and more^beautiful. The attention becomes remiss, the mind 
falls into inaction, when words are multiplied without a corre¬ 
sponding multiplication of ideas. 

After removing superfluities, tlie second direction I give for 
promoting die strengtii of a sentence, is, to attend particularly 
to the use of copulatives, relatives* and all the particles em¬ 
ployed for transition and connection. Th<’se little words, butj 
and, which, whose, where, &c. are frequently Uie most important 
words of any; they are the joints or hinges upon which all 
senienices turn; and, of course, much, both of their gracefulness 
and strength, must depend upon such particles. The varieties 
in nsu\g thj^m aye, indeed, so infinite, that no particular sj^stem 
of rules respectii^ them can be given. ^Attention to tlie practice 
of (be mo^t accurate writers, joined with frequent trials of the 
Jifferevnt effects, pt;oduced by a different usage of those particles, 
must here direct us.^ Some observations 1 shall mention, which 

* On tins head, 0r. ShorUlntroducdon to EnRli^h Grammar deserves 

to be eoBsulM; whert^set^ral nketRs of tire language are ’well pointed out. 
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have occurred to me as useful, without pretending to exhamt the 


Wlial is’ called i^litting of particles, or se|)aratiftg a pre- 
post^n from the noun which it governs, is always to he avoided. 
As if I should say, “Thoug^i virtue borrows no assistance from, 
yet it may often be accompanied by, the advantages of fortune.” 
In such instances, we feel a sort of pain from the revulsion, or 
violent separation of two things, which, by their nature, should 
be closely united. We are put to a stand in thought; being 
obliged to rest for a little oh tlie preposition by itself which, at 
the same tinws, can-ies no significancy, till it ii joined to its 
proper substantive noun. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and relative 
particles, by the frequent use of such phraseology as this ; 
" There is nothing which di.sgusts us sooner than the empty 
pomp of language.” I14 introducing a subj(‘cl, or laying down a 
proposition, to wluch we demand parlicular attention, tliis sort 
of style is very proper; but in the orilinary current of dis¬ 
course, jt is better to express ourselves more simply and 
slmrtly: “ Nothing disgusts us sooner than the empty pomp of 
language.” 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the relative, in 
a phrase of a different kind from the former, where they think 
the meaning can be understood without it. As, “The mmf 1 
love.”-—“Tl^e dominions w'o possessed, and tlie conquests we 
made.” But thought this elliptical style he iutelligihle, and i.s 
allowable in coiivcrsutien and epistolary writing, fet, in all 
writings of a serious or dignified kind, it is ungraceful. There, 
the relative shouldialways be inserted in its proper place, mid 
the construction hUed up : “ The man whom 1 love.”—“ The 
dominions which wc possessed, and the conquests which we 
made.” I 

With regard to ihe copulative particle, and, which occurs 
so frequently in all kinds of composition, several observations are 
to be made. Hrst, it is evident, that the unnecessary repetition ^ 
of it enfeebles style. It has the same sort of effect, as tlie fre¬ 
quent;, use of the vulgar phrase, and ho, when one is telling a 
s|py in common convensiation. We shall take a sehten^ from 

William Temple, fur an instance. He is speaking of tlie 
refinement of the French language: “The academy setup by 
Cardinal Richelieu, to amuse the wits of that age and country, 
and divert them from raking into his politics and minisfry 
brought this into vogue ; and thei^jPrencli vtits have, tor this Ihst 
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thge, been wboby burned io the:refinement of that styh and 
l&nfruage; and, indeed, with such success, that it can hardly be 
e<|ualled, and runs equally through, theit^ verse and their prose,” 
Here are no fewer than eight a/Jids in one sentence. This agree¬ 
able writer too often makes his samtences drag in this manner^ by 
a careless multiplicatjon of copulatives. It is strange how a 
writer so accurate as Doan Swift should have stumbled on so 
improper an application of tins particle, as he ha<»made in the 
following sentence; Essay on the Fates of Clergymen. “ There 
is no talent so useful towards rising in the world, or which puls 
men more oUt of the reach of fortune, tlian that quality generally 
possest by the dullest sort of people, and is, in common lan¬ 
guage, called discretion ; a species of lower prudetwe, by the 
as^i^tance of which,” 8cc. By the insertion of, and is, in place 
of which is, he has not only clogged tlie sentence, but even made 
it ungrammatical. , * 

But in the next place, it is worthy of observation tha< 
though the natural use of tlie conjunction, and, be to join objects 
together, and thereby, us one would think, to mak^ their con¬ 
nection more close ; yet, in fact, by dropping the conjunction, 
we often mark a closer connection, a quicker succession of 
objects, tlian when it is inserted between them. liongimis 
makes this remark, which from maiij instances, appears to be 
just: “ Veni, vidi, expresses, with more spirit,the rapid¬ 

ity and quick succession of conquest, than if connecting parti¬ 
cles had been used. So in the following descri])iion of a rout 
in Omsdr’s Commentaries : “ Nostri, emissis pilis, gladiis rein 
gerunt; repente post tergum equitalus cernitur; cohortes alia'' 
appropinquant. Hostes terga vertunt; fugientibus equites oc- 
‘ eurrunt; fit rnagna caxlcs.^f Bell. Gal. 1. 7. 

Hence, it follows, that when, (rti the other hand, we seek to 
prevent a quick transition from one object to another, when we 
are making some enumeration, in which we wish that the objects 
, should appear as distinct from each other as possible, and that 
dhe mind should rest, for a moment, on each dbject by itself; in 
this case, copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar advantage 
and grace. As when Lord Bolingbroke says, “ Such a men 
omigin fall a victim to power ; but truth, and reason, and liberty 
/would'fisdi with hhn^*’ In the same manner, Capsar describes an 

• ,*' if came!, I mw, 1 conquered.” 

'' ,t'“Ouir; iticttt after havintr discharged their javelins, attack with sword in 
Iwiadof a sadden the eavaky make their ajuienranec behind: other bodies of 
Caea fre seen drawing the ejieinies tarn their backs j the horse meet men 
In ih^lr flight ; a grMt'slaufAteir ^hes. 

1 . 
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«ng«ige^nt.with the Nervii: "His equidbas facile ptosis ac 
protiirbsUsi^, ii^credibUi celeritate ad dnmen decurrerunt; ut 
pene nao tempore, ct adSilvaa, et in flumine, et jam in manibus 
nostds, hostes viderentur.’’^ Bell, Gal, J. 2. Here, jaltliough 
he is de$oribing a quick succession of events, yet, as it is bis in¬ 
dention to show in how many places the enemy seemed to be at 
one time, the copulative is very happily redoubled, in order to 
paint more strongly the distinction of these several places, 
h This attention to the several cases, when it is proper to 
omit, and when to redouble the copulative, is of considerable 
importance to all who study eloquence. For, it is 0 remarkable 
particularity in language, that the omission of a connecting par 
tide shofild sometimes serve to make objects appear more 
‘closely connected; and that the repetition of it should distin¬ 
guish and separate them, in some measure, from each other. 
Hence, th*e omission of it,is use<^,to denote rapidity ; and the 
repetition of it is designed to retard, and to aggravate. The 
reason seems to be, that, in the former case, the mind is suppos- 
sd to be Uunied so fast through a quick succession of objects, 
that it has not leisure to point out their connection ; it drops the 
copulatives in its hurry ; and crowds the whole series together, 
as if it were but one object. Whereas, wlien W'e enumerate, 
witli a view to aggravate, the mind is supposed to proceed with 
% more alow and solemn pace; it marks fully the relation of 
?ach object to that which succeeds it; and, by joining them to- 
^etiier with several </opulatives, makes you perceive that the 
>bjects, though connected, are yet, in themselves, distinct; that 
hey are many, not one. Observe, for instance, in the following 
enumeration, made by the apostle Paul, what additional weight 
ind distinctness is given to each particular, by the repetition of 
it conjunction. “ I am persdaded, that neither deaths nor life, 
»or angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God.” Roib. vili* 
18,39. So muclTwith regard to the use of eopiilatives. 

I proceed to a third rule, for promoting the strength of a 
uitAeimit which is to dispose of the capital word, or words, in 
hat place of the sentence,*where they will niaike the fbllesf im- 
)iies8iion. That such capital words there are in evtty sentence, 

** The liavie^ easily beat off, and scattered diis body of ran 

Mwn withlnc^s^ibie celerity to the river; so that, abnost atone tawneilik ^ 
dkey appeared fobe t» ^ wooda «td in 0 ^ liver, and Ur tUe fOidstfif 
troops." \ 
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on wliich the tneaTdag; principally rests^ every one must see; 
and that these words should possess a j|Con8picuous and distin¬ 
guished place, is equally plain> Indeed, that place of the sen¬ 
tence where they will make the best figure, whether the beginning 
or the end, or sometimes, eveif the middle, cannot, as far as I 
know, be ascertained by any precise rule. This must vary with 
the nature of the sentence. Perspicuity must evey be studied in 
the first place ; and tbe nature of our language alfows no great 
lil^erfy in the choice of collocation. For the most part, with us, 
the important words are placed in the beginning of the sentence. 
So Mr. Addll.son ; “ The pleasures of the imagination, taken in 
tlieir full extenty.are not so gross as those of sense, nor so refined 
as those of tbe understanding.” And this, indeed, seenti the most 
plain and natural order, to place that in the front which is tiie 
chief object of the proposition we are laying down. Sometimes, 
however, when we intend to give weight to a sentence, it is of 
advantage to suspend the meaning lor a little, and then bring it 
out full at tlic close : “ Thus,” says Mr. Pope, “ on whatever side 
we conterapiute Homer, what principally strikes utf, is, his won¬ 
derful invcnlion.” (Pref. to Homer.) 

The Greek and Latin writers had a considerable advantage 
above u.*?, mi tins part of style. By the great liberty of inver¬ 
sion, which their languages pennitted, they could choose the 
most advantageous situation for every word; and had it thereby 
in their power -to give their sentences more force. Milton, in 
his prpse works, and some other of our old English writers, 
endeavoured to imitate them in this. But the forced consti uc- 
tions, which they employed, produced oliscuiity; and the genius 
of our language, as it is now written and spoken, will not admit 
such liberties. Mr. Gordon, %vhq followed this inverted style in 
his translation of Tacitus, has, sometimes, done such violence to 
the language, as even to appear ridiculous ; as in this expression: 
« Into tlus hole, thrust themselves, tliree Roman senators.” He 
has translated so simple a phrase as, “ N^^Iuin ei\ tempestatc 
belluin,*’ by, “ ar jiLihal-4iiimJtheronr^^ However, ' 

within certain bounds, and to a limited degree, our language 
dooB admit of inversions j and tbe 3 (; are practised witli succc.sj 
by die best writers. So Mr. Pope, speaking of Homer, “ Tlie 
praise of Judgment Virgil has justly contested witli him. hut his 
invention yet remains dnrivalled.” It is evident, that in order to 
give the sentence its due force, by contrasting properly the two 
capital words * judgment and invention,” this is a happier ar¬ 
rangement than if he had followed the natural order, which ^y(^s, 
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f Virgil hits justly coutestecl with him. the praise pf ju^gment^ 
but hiiS iwveiitiou.rpmaiiis yet unrivaUed.” 

Some writers practise this degree of inversion, which our 
language bears, much more ihm others; luord Shaftesbury, for 
instance, much more than Mf. Addison; and to this sort pf 
arrangement is owing, in a great measure, that appearance of 
strength, dignjty, and varied harmony, wMch Lord Shaftesbury’s 
style possesi^s. This will appear from the following sentences 
of his Inquiry into Virtue j where all the words are placed, not 
strictly m the natural order, hut with that artificial construction, 
which may give'the period most emphasis and gface. He is 
speaking of the misery of vice: “ This, as ,*o the complete 
immoral ^iate, is, what of tlieir own accord men readily remark. 
Where Uiere is this absolute degeneracy, this total apostasy from 
all candour, trust, or equity, there are few who do not see and 
acknowledge the misery wJiich is consequent. Seldom is the 
case misconstrued when at worst. The luisfoi-tuiie is, that we 
look not on this depravity, nor consider hovp it stands, in less 
degrees. As if, to be absolutely immoral, were, indeed, the 
greatest misery; and to be so in a little degree, should be no 
misery or liarni at all. Which to allow, is just as reasonable as 
to own, that it is the greatest ill of a body to be in the utmost 
manner maimed or distorted; but tJiat, to lose the use only of 
ona limb, or to be impaired in some single organ or member, is 
no ill worthy the least notice.” (Vol. ii. p. 82.) Here is no 
violence done to the language, though there are many inversions. 
All is stately, and arranged witli art; wliich is the great cha¬ 
racteristic of this author’s style. ‘ ^ 

We need only open any page of Mr. Addison, to see quite * 
a different order in the construction of sentences. “ Our sight 
is the most perfect, and mok delightful of ail our senses. It 
fills the mind witli the largest variety of ideas, converses with 
its ..objects at the greatest distance, and continues the longest 
in action, without being tired, or satiated with its proper enjoy- 
meats. The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us a notion of 
extehsion, shape, and all other ideas that enter at tlie eye, except 
colours ;*hut at the same time, it is very much straitened,and 
cohfinod in its operatioiis,’''&c. (Spectator, No. 411.) Ih this 
strain he always proceeds, following the most katural and 
obvious order of the language; and if, by this meUns, he has j 
less pompr and majesty than Shaftesbury, he has, in return, more / 
nature, more ease and simplicity; which arc bfca'uties'of 
order. ‘ \ '-‘'r' 
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lIut-whetKer wepi^ctlse inversion or not, and inwliatevet 
part of tte sentence we dispose of the <(lppitat words, it'is always 
a point of great moment, that these capital words shall stand 
clear, and disentangled from any other words that wonld clog 
thenn Thus, when there are any circumstances of time, place, 
or other linjitations, which the principal object of our sentence 
requires to have connected with it, we must tak^ especial care 
to dispose of them, so as not to cloud that principal object, nor I 
to bury it under a load of circumstances. This will be made | 
clearer by p example. Observe the arrangement of the fol¬ 
lowing sentence, in Lord Shaftesbury’s Advibe to an Author. 
He is speaking modern poets, as compared with the ancient: 

“ If, whilst they profess only to please, they secretlylidvise and 
give instruction, they may now, perhaps, as well as formerly, be 
esteemed, with justice, the best and most honourable among 
authors.® This is a well-constructed sentence. It contains ati^ 
great many circumstances and adverbs, necessary to qualify the 
meaning; <ndy, secret!tf, as well, perhaps, now, with Justice, for¬ 
merly ; yei, these are placed with so much art, as neither to 
embarrass nor weaken the sentence; while that which is the 
capital object in it, viz. “ Poets being justly esteemed the best 
and most honourable among authors,” comes out in the con¬ 
clusion clear and detached, and possesses its proper place. See, 
now, what would liave been the effect of a different arrangement. 
^Appose him to have placed the members of the sentence thus * 
whilst they profess to please only, they advise and give 
instruction secretly, they may be esteemed the best and most 
honourable among authors, n ith justice, perhaps, now, as well 
as formerly.” Here wo have precisely the same words and Uie 
same sense; but, by means of the circumstances being so inter¬ 
mingled as to clog the capital words, the whole becomes per¬ 
plexed, without grace, and without strength. 

A fourth rule for constructing sentences with proper,strength, 
is, to make the members of them go on rising and growing in 
tlieir importance above one another. This sort of arrangement 
is called a climux, and is always considered,as a beauty in com- 
pojsjtion. - from what cause H pleases, is abundantly evident. 

In all tilings, we naturally love to aScend to what is more and 
more beautiful^ rhiber than to ifollow the retrograde order 
Having^ iiiad oncuf some considerable object set before us, ft is 
with pain we are pulled back to attend to an inferior ciroum- 
siatme. “fJavendutft est,” says Quintilian, whose authority 
I aiway.s lyillingly quotof “ne decrescat oratio et.foidio^ 
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^iqiiid mfirmius; sicut, fur j mf. !#roal * 

pett^aas. Augeri enim ^jiebent et iasargfjt'e."'*, bf 

this behuty, in the eohstrnction of sentences, the 'otsiRohlsi ef 
Ciceiro furnish many et^mples. His pcfmpotis mtmiiier naturally 
fed Him to study it; and generally, &r order to render the 
cHinax perfeht, he makes both the Sense i^d the sound rise 
together, with, a very magnificent swell. So in his oration 
/ for Milo, speaking of a design of Olodius’s for assassinating 
Pompey; * At qui si res> si vir, si tempos ullum dignum fuit* 
cerU inec in, ilia cuusa summa omnia fueront. Insidiator erat 
in Poro collocatns, atque in vestibulo ipso Senatds; ei vird 
atttem mors parahatur, cujus in vita nitehatur.salus civitatis; 
eo porro Ireipublicae tempore, quo si unus ille occidisset, non 
haJC solum civitas, sed gentes omnes concidissent.” The fol¬ 
lowing instance, from Lord Bolingbroke, is also beautiful: 

^ This decency, this grace, Ihis propriety of manners to charac¬ 
ter, is so essential to princes in particular, that, whenever 
it is neglected, their virtues lose a great degree of lustre^ and 
their defects- acquire much aggravation. Nay, more; by 
neglecting this decency and this grace, and for want of a 
sufficient regard to appearances, even their virtues may betray 
them into failings, their failings into vices, and their vices into 
habits unworthy of princes, and unworthy of men.” (Idea of a 
Patriot King i 

1 must observe, however, that this sort of full and oratorial 
climax, can neither be always obtained, nor ought to be always 
sought after. Only some kinds of writing admit of such sen- 
lences; and to study them too frequently, especially if the 
subject require not so much pomp, is affected and disagreeable. 
But there is something approaching to a climax, which it is 
a general rule to study, “ne^decrescat oratio,” as Quintilian 
speaks, “ et ne fortiori subjungatur aliquid infiilnius.” A 
/weaker assertion or proposition should never come after a 
sfcrOnger one; and when our sentence consists of two members, 
iffie longest shoult^ generally, be the concluding one. Th^e 
is a iiwo-fald reason for this last direction. Periods ^tlms 
diMi^d, hire pronounce/d m6re easily; and the sbmtest member 
bei^^^pkeed first, we carry it more readily in our hmoqaory 
as ^ jproceed to the second, and see the connection Of the 

k ■'f. ' < , > ■ ■' > ' f V » 

* ** Cttre iniMt be taken, Utet out compoeitioti ahall that a 

sbidi one of rooie s^Dgtb; a> if, after sacrilege, we 

bring in theft I or, bayf a robbery, 

tientcnce» ought W rise ai^ ^W.'' ' 
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mor^s clearly. ThiiJiA to say* “ When oor passions have 
Iwsakeu usj we flatter qiirselyea witkthe belief that we have 
ifQrsaken them,’’ is more girac^tul and |nore clefir, than 
ifo begin with ^e longest part ^of the proposition: “ W^e flatter 
ohfselves with the belief that we have forsaken our passions, 
when they have forsaken us.” In general, it is always agreeable 
to finch a sentence rising upon us, and growing in its importance 
to tlie very last word, when this construction can be managed 
without affectation, or unseasonable pomp. “ If we rise yet 
higher,” says, Mr. Addison, very beautifully, “and consider 
the fixed stars as so many oceans of flanie,.that are each of 
them attended with a different set of planets; and still dis¬ 
cover new firmaments andT new lights, that are sunk further in 
those unfathomable depths of aether; we are lost in such a 
labyrinth of suns and worlds, and confounded with the magnifi¬ 
cence and immensity of nature.” ^ (Spect. No. 420.) , Hence 
follows clearly, 

A fifth rule for the strength of sentences; which is, to avoid 
concluding them with an adverb, a preposition, or any incon¬ 
siderable word. Such conclusions are always enfeebling and 
clegrading. There are sentences, indeed, where the stress and 
significancy rest chiefly upon some words of this lund. In 
this case, they are not to be considered as circumstances, but 
as the capital figures; and ought, in propriety, to have the 
pHncipal place allotted them. No fault, for instance, can be 
found with this sentence of Bolingbroke’s: “In their pro¬ 
sperity, my friends shall never hear of me; in their adversity, 
always.” Where Meoer, and alwa^Sy being eraphatical words, 
were to be so placed, as to make a strong impression. But I 
speak liow of those inferior parts of speech, when introduced 
as circumstances, or as qualifications of more important words. 
In sock case, tliey should always be disposed of in tlie least 
conspicuous parts of the period; and so classed with other 
words of greater dignity, as to be kept in their proper secondary 
station. ^ • 

Agreeably to this rule, we should always avoid concluding 
with aoy of those particles which mark the cases of n^uns,— of, 
to^yrnn^ hy. For instance, it is a great deal better to say, 
“ AvaricwiS .a .crime of which wme men are often guilty.” than 
to say, ^ Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty of.” 
This is a phraseology which all correct writers shun; and with 
reason. For, besides • the want of dignity which arises from 
those monosyllabys at end, the imagination cannot avoid 
resting, ,for a little, on the import of the word which closes tho 
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sentence; and, as those prepositions have no import of their 
own, but nn^'Serve t 0 |jomt*out the relations pf otW word^ li 
is disagreeable for the mind to be left panifting on a nvord, which 
does not/ by itself, produce any idea, nor form any picture in 
the fancy. : 

For the game reason, verbs which are used in a compound 
sense, with some of these prepositions, are, though not so bad, 
yet still not s«'beautiful conclusions of a period; such as, 6mg 
abouty bold of, come over to, ckor up, and many other of this 
kind? instead of which, if we can employ a simple verb, it 
always terminate? the sentence with more strength^ Even the 
pronoun, U, though it has the import of a substantive noun, 
and indeed, hflen forces itself upon hs nnavoidhbly, yet, when 
ive want to give dignity to a sentence, should, if possible, be 
avoided in the conclusion ; more especially when it is joined 
with some of the prepositions, as, toith it, in ft, to it, In llie 
following sentence of the Spectator, which otherwise is abun¬ 
dantly noble, the bad eflect of this close is sensible : “ There is 
not in' my opinion, a more pleasing and triuniphaiit considera¬ 
tion in religion, than this, of the perpetual progress which the 
soul makes towards tlie perfection of its nature, without ever 
arriving at a period in it.” (No. 111.) How much more graic^ 
fill the sentence, if it had })eea so constructed as to close with 
the werd, period I 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which expresses 
a e‘»Tumstance only, always brings up the rear of a sentence 
with a bad grace. We may judge of this, by Uie following sen¬ 
tence from Lord Bolingbroke (Letter on the State of Parties at 
tbft Accession of King George I.): “ L4t me therefore conclude 
by repealing, that division has caused all the mischief we la¬ 
ment ; that mjion alone can retrieve if; and that a great advance 
towards this tmion, was the coalition of parties, so happily 
begun, so successfully carried on, and of late so unaccountably 
ne^^ected; to say no worse.” This last phrase, m worse, 
ocefesions a sad felling oif at the end; so much the more uw- 
haj^y, as tiie rest of the period is conducted aftfer the manner of 
a which we expect to lind growing to the last. / 

proper disposition jaf such circumstances in a sentence, 
IS iiil^en attended with considerable trouble, in order to fui|}ust 
ihefe as shall cofiSist ctflally with the perspiewify and the ^ 
gmoe> i^ .the period, Iliough necessary parts, they are, How- 
,.«verj like uttsbap% stones in aj building, ivhkh try th® 
an artist where tb the«) with thele£u»t oil'encc.* “Ian*. 
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gaiiluJ*/ say.? Quintilmn, “ ^uo ccjngraunt tnadmS ; skut in 
siruciur^ saxorum i^diatn/ eiiam ijiaa (i|idrmitaft invenit cut 
applicari, et in cfilO possit tostere.*** 

The close is always an unsuitable place for them. When 
the sense admits it, the sboner th^ are despatched, generally 
speaking, the better; tHat the more important and significant 
words may possess the last place, quite disencumbered. It is a 
rule, too, never to crowd too many circumstances lo^^tber, but 
rather to intersperse them in different parts of the sentence, 
joined with the capital words on which they depend ; provided 
that care be tafc^n, as I before directed, not to clog those capital 
words with them. For instance, when Dean Swift says, “ AVhat 
I had the honour of mentioning to your lordship, some t^e ago, 
in couvjersation, was not a new thought.” (Letter to the Earl of 
Oxford.) These two circumstances, so»ie time agOy andznconcer- 
salion, which a^e here put together, w'ould have had a better 
eficct disjoined thus ; “ What I had the honour, some time ago, 
of mentioning to your lordship in conversation.” And in tlie 
following sentence of Lord Bolingbroke’s (Remarks on the His¬ 
tory of England:) “ A monarchy, limited like ours, may be 
placed, for aught I know, ns it has been often represented, just 
in the middle point, from whence a deviation leads, on the one 
hand, to tyranny, and on the other to anarchy.” The arrange¬ 
ment would have been happier Urns : “ A monarchy, limited like 
ours, rhay, for aught I know, be place4|, as it has often been 
represented, just in the middle point,” &c.l 

I shall give only one rule more, relating to the strength of a 
sentence; whicli is, that in the members of a sentence, wheia 
tw'o things are compared or contrasted to each other; where 
either a resemblance or an opposition is intended to be ex¬ 
pressed; some resemblance, in tha language and construction, 
shoidd be preserved. For when the things themselves corres¬ 
pond tb each other, we naturally expect to find the words cor¬ 
responding too. We are disappointed when it is otherwise; 
and ilie comparison, or contrast, appears more imperfect. Thus, 
when Lord Bolingbroke says, « The laughers will be for those 
who have most wit; the serious part of mankind for those who 
nate^bst re^on on their side; (Dis|ert. on Parties, Pfef.) the 
opjpdsitibn would hav6 been more complete^ if he had said, ** The 
iau|heril will be for those who hafe most wit; the serious, for 

‘ \ t 

"Pf* I<et t|»ein )l»e kflerted wherever the hiit>P*^*t place for them can he found; 
a»t In « structure com|i 08 ^ of rough atones, there arc always places wbeite the 
most irregular and niudiapely ihavfind some adjacent one to which it c;ta he 
joined tome haa^ on which itway rest.” 
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tho^ Imve most reason on tbeir side.” folloisrinif yas- 
8^ from :Mr. PopeM ^Preface to Ma 

ti.a;;TUle .1 am iiO|^ ^giving: “ Hom^t .Wia^ the grefiter gsi^tm f 
"Virgil; the better artist j in the one, we most a.dmire tho lomtj in, , 
the other, the work., Homer hurries, ns ^itH ^ ep^msurding im-, 
petuosity j Virgil leads us with an attractiYO majesfy. Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion ; Virgil bpstowawi^n careful 
magnificerde. Homer, like the Nile, pours put his riphes, ^ith 
a apdden overflow; "Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a con¬ 
stant'sfream.-^—^And T^hen we look upon their machines, Hp- 
mer lib/) his own Jupiter in his terrors, sliUking Olympus, 
scattermg tlie lightnings, and firing the heavens; Virgil, like the 
same pfiwer, in his benevolence, counselling with the gods, lay¬ 
ing plans for empires, and ordering his whole creation.”— 
Periods thus constructed, when introduced with prqpriety, and 
not retuyrning too often, ^have a sensible beauty. But we must 
bpTfare of caiTying our attention to this beauty tpo far. It 
ought only to be occitsionalJy studied, when comparison or op¬ 
position of objects naturally leads to it If such a construction 
as this be aimed at in all our sentences, it leads to a disagree¬ 
able uniformity: produces a regularly returning clink in the * 
period, %vlucb tires tlie ear, and plainly discojer^ jiffectatipn. \ 
Among the ancients, the style of IsocrafeS^'m mully in this 
relict; and, on that account, by some of the» best critics/^ 
particulerly by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, he is severely 
censured. 1 

This finishes what I had to say concerning sentences, con¬ 
sidered with respect to their meaning, under the three beads of 
perspicuity, unity, and strength. It is a subject on which I 
have insisted fully, for two reasons: first, because it is a subject, 
which, by its nature, can be rendered more didactic, and sub¬ 
jected more to precise rule, than many otlier subjects of criti¬ 
cism j and next, because it appears to me of considerable im¬ 
portance and use. i / 

' For, though, many of those attentions, which I have been 
f t^ommen^ng, may appear minute, yet their efiect upon writiiBg 

Pt;^le, is much greater than might, at fitst, be imagmed.' A 
s6fi|^nt which is expressed in a period, cleari^, neatlf, ai^ 
-kiWly: arranpd, makes always a stronger impressioii tho 
pan eWe' that is teel^e or i^bai^scd. l^eiy phe feels .. 
thia a ; and if the effect be sensible in one seh- . 

tence, Kdw ihuch more in a trbblp disco^^,'or con^ositipn, 
that is made up of such sentences.^, 
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,' f he Rnidametttal rule of tfte ctmstrttctioii of sehtences^ and 
iiite irhl^h all others might be resolved, unfoabtedfy is, to com- 
mliidb^lte, in the cd^ttl^^bsti afid^most natural ordeV, the ideas 
^hieh #e mean to tx^nsftise into the'minds of others. Every 
arrang^ent that does most justice to the sense, aijid eitpresses 
it to most ttdvantage, strikes uS as beaatifal To this point 
have tended all the rales I have given. And, indeed, did men 
always think <?learly, and were thfey^ at the same thne, fully 
masters of the language in which they write, there would bo 
occasion for few^nilcs. Their sentences would theh, of course, 
acquire all those properties of precision, unity, and strength 
which I have recommended. For we may rest assured, that, 
whenever we express ourselves ill, there is, besides the mis- 
nmnagement of language, for the most paj^, some mistake in 
oui- manner of conceiving the subject. Embarrassed, obscure, 
and feeble sentences, are generally, if not always the result of 
embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought. Thought and lan¬ 
guage act and re-aet upon each other mutually. Logic and rhe¬ 
toric have here, as in many other cases, a strict connection; and 
he that is learning to arrange his sentences with accuracy and 
order, is learning, at the same time, to think with accuracy 
and order; an observation which alone will justify all the care 
' and attention we have bestowed on this subject 


LECTURE XIII. 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES—HARMONY. 

Hitherto we have considered sentences, witli respect 
to,their meajning, under the heads of perspicuity, unity, and 
strength. We are now to consider them, with respect to their 
sound, their harmony, or agreeableness to the ear; which 
was tli^, last quality belonging to them that ^ I proposed to 
trjeat.oC, 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense; yet such as must 
imt b» dberogai^d. For, as long as sounds are the Vehicle 
of conveyance; for ideas, there will b® always a very con¬ 
siderable bei^e^ the idea which is conveyed, and 

tbe nature of the soua^ which conveys it. Pleasing ideas c^ 
hardly be transmitted,to the mind, hymejans of harsh and dis¬ 
agreeable sounds, ^e imatghla^ion revolts m soon as it hears 
them uttered. “.Nihil,* selJ^s Quintilian, “potest intrare in 
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affectum quod iu uure, velut quodaim yestijiulq st^im offon^t^* 
Music naturally ^ great powet' ovef alt ikm to prompi a»i^ 
^Ric^tate certain emotions: insomuch, that’ ihete aw hordS;^ 
dispositidnis which we wish to raise in others, but certain soun^ 
may be found concordant ’to tliose dispositions, and tending to 
promote them. Now, language may, in srfme de^ee, be ren- 
f dered capable of this power of music; a circumstance which 
I must needs heighten our idea of language as a wonderful inyen 
I tion. Not content with simply interpreting our ideas to others, 

«" it can give them those ideas enforced by corresponding sounds; 

and fd'the pleasure of communicated thought, can add the new 
; and separate pleasure of melody. ♦ 

In Mie harmony of periods, two things maybe considered; 
first, agreeable sound, or modulation in general, witliout any 
particular expression; next, the sound so ordered, as to become 
expressive of the sense The first is the more common; the 
second, the higher beauty. 

First, let us consider agreeable sound in general, as’the 
property of a well-constructed sentence : and, as it was of prose 
sentences we have hitherto treated, we shall confine durselteS 
to them under this head. This beauty of musical construction 
in prose, it is plain, will depend upon two things; the choice of 
words, and the arrangement of them. 

I begin with the choice of words; on which head there is not 
much to be said, unless I were to descend into a tedious and 
frivolous detail concerning tlie powers of the several letters, or 
.simple sounds, of wLieb speech is composed. It is evident that 
tt^ords are most agreeable to tlie ear which are composed of 
smooth and liquid sounds, where there is a proper intermixture 
of vowels and consonants, without too many harsh consonants 
rubbing against each other, or too many open vowels in kic- 
cession, to cause a hiatus or disagreeable aperture of the ifiouth.^ 
It may altvays be assumed as a principle, that, whatever sounds 
ate (liffietdt in pronunciation, are, in the same proportion, hai‘sh 
idpd painful to the car. Vowels give softness; CoiiSofihuis, 
,;|sfrength to tlie sound of words. The music of language rift'quires 
proj^ortion of both; and will be hurt, will be ri^dered 
grating or effeminate, by ah excOls of either^ I^ftg 
are commonly more agreeable to the ear than mOnOsyl'S- 
" Tbe^ please it by the composition, or sticfi0s#n -of 

‘' ' ‘ ' ’' .V 

' ' " g 
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* ** cih enter into the affections wfiieh sOunhtes at the thwihel^i' hy 

diiiatdinis (heean? 
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which they present to it; and accordingly, the most mu¬ 
sical languages abopnd most in them, ^mong words of any 
length, those are tjhe most musical which do not run wholly 
eittier upon long or short syllables, but are composed of an 
intermixture of them ; such as, repetUt produce^ velocitpt cekritp, 
independent, impetuosity. 

The next head, respecting the harmony which results from 
a proper arrangement of the words and members of &«perioil, is 
more complex, and of greater nicety. For, let the words them¬ 
selves be ever so well chosen, and well sounding, yet, if they 
be ill disposed/ the music of the sentence is utterly lost. In 
the harmonious structure and disposition of periods, no writer 
whatever, ancient or modern, equals Cicero. He had*studied 
tips with care; and was fond, perhaps to excess, of wliat lie calls 
the plena ac numerosa oratio. We need only open his writings 
to find instances that will render the effect of musical lan|hage 
sensible to every ear. What, for example, can be more full, 
round, and swelling, than the following sentence of the fourth 
oration against Catiline? “ Cogitate quantis laboribus/luidatum 
imperium, quanta virtute stabilifain Jibertatcui, quanta Deorum 
benignitate auctas exaggeratasque fortunas, una nox pmne dc- 
lerit.’’ In English, we may take for an instance of a musical 
sentence, the following from Milton, m his Treatise on Edu¬ 
cation ; “ We shall conduct you to a hill-side, laborious, indeed, 
at the first ascent; but else, so smooth, green, so full of 
goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every side that the 
harp of Otpheus was not more charming.” Every thing in this 
sentence conspires to promote the harmony. The words are 
happily chosen; full of liquids and soft sounds; laborious, 
smooth, green, goodly, melodious, charming; and these words so 
artfully arranged, that, were we to alter the collocation of any 
one of them, we should presently be sensible of the melody 
suffering. For, let us observe, how finely the members of the 
period swell one above another. “ So smooth, so green,” —“ so 
full ^of goodly prospects, and melodious souads’on every side,” 
till tl^.ear, prepared by this gradual rise, is conducted to that 
full close on which it rests with pleasure; “ that the harp of 
prpheus was not mpife charming.* * 

Tho sttyictore of periods, then, being susceptible of a vei-y 
sensible melody,, our, next should be, bow this melodious 

structure is formed, wha^t are the principles of it, and by wliat 
l[aws is regidated ? Aind, upon this subject, were I to follow 
the ancient rhetoriciims, it wepld be easy to give a great variety 
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of rule3‘ For here they have entored, into a ivpcf i^inn^ and 
partioular detail nicye partitaiiar, on,any oiherlh^d 

that regards language. They hold> that to ptose^ aa well aa 
verse, there belong certain numbers, less strict indeed, ypt sncli 
as can be ascertained by mJe. They go so far as to specify tjie 
feet, as they are called, that is, the succession of long and si^ort 
syllables, which should enter into the different memhofs of a sen¬ 
tence, and to show what the effect of each of thes^ will be. 
Wherever they treat of the structure of sentences, it is always 
the music of them that makes the principal object. • Cicero and 
Quintilian ai:e full of this. The other quaUti*fes of precision, 
unity, end strength, which we consider as of chief importance, 
they l^ndle slightly ; but when they com*e to the junctura 
mmmis, the modulation and harmony, there they are copious. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, one of the most judicious critics of 
auti^ty, has written a treatise on the Composition of Words in 
a Sentence, wliich is altogether confined to their musical effect* 
He makes the excellency of a sentence to consist in four things ; 
first, in sweetness of single sounds ; secondly, in the compo¬ 
sition of sounds; that is, tlie numbers or feel; thirdly, in cliange 
for variety of sound; and, fourthly, in sound suited to the sense. 
On all these points he writes with great accuracy and refinement 
and is very worthy of being consulted; though, w ere one now to 
write a book on the structure of sentences, we should expect to 
findjtht. subject treated of in a more extensive manner. 

In modern limes, this "whole subject of the musical structure 
of discourse, it is plain, has been much less studied; aSid, indeed^ 
for several reasons, can be much less subjected to rule. Tlie 
reasons it will be necessary to give, both to justify my not fol¬ 
lowing the track of the ancient rhetoricians on tliis subject, and 
to show how it has come* to pass, that a part of coiuposifiion, 

, which once made so conspicuous a figure, now draws much less 
attention. 

In the first place, the ancient languages, I mean fbe Greek 
, and the, Roman, were much more susceptible than ours, of the 
^aces and tlie powers of melody. - The quantities " of their 
' ayll^ies were more fixed and determined; their words wei^ 
h^lger and more sonoroustheir metliod of vai^ng ilte termi- 
i^li^ons of nouns and verbs, botjh ihlroduced a greatet Variety of 
liquid sounds, and freed iltem f^om that mnltlpff^itf^ o 
auiRiary ^ords which we are obl%cd to wimt Is 

of t]bie,^a|cst consequence, inj^ersionii wMc^ 1^- 
guages alltnyeid, j^ve them the pWor of plaesi^ fhidr iroid# ’fe 
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Whatever order vrm mosi suited to a musieal arrangeiuent. All 
these were great advantage]^ "whiofa they 4tyoyod above us, for 
l^anuony of period. ' 

Tu the next place, the Greeks and Romans, the former espe¬ 
cially, were, in truth, much more musical nations than we; their 
genius was more turned to delight in the melody of speech. 
Music is known to have been a more extensive art among them 
than it is with us; more generally studied, and applied to a 
greater variety of objects. Several learned men, particularly the 
Abbd du Bos, i| his Reflections on Poetry and Painting, have 
clearly proved, that the theatrical compositions of* the ancients, 
botJi their tragedies ^nd comedies, were set to a kind of music. 
AVhence, the Modes fecit, and the Tibiis dextrk et sinistnis, pre¬ 
fixed to> the editions of Terence’s plays. All sort of declamation 
and public speaking was carried on by them in a much more 
musical tone than it is among us. It approached to a kind of 
chanting or recitative. Among the Athenians, there was what 
was called the Nomic melody; or a particular measure pre¬ 
scribed to the public oflicers, in which they were to promulgate 
the laws to the people ; lest, by reading them with improper 
tbnes, the laws might bo exposed to contempt. Among the Ro¬ 
mans there is a noted story of C. Gracchus, when he was declaim¬ 
ing in public, having a musician standing at his back, in order 
to give him the proper tones with a pipe or flute. Even when 
pronouncing those terrible tribunitial harangues, by which he in¬ 
flamed th^ one half of the citizens of Rome against the other, 
this attention to the music of speech was, in those times, 
seems, thought necessary to success. Quintilian, though he con¬ 
demns the excess of tliis sort of pronunciation, yet allows a 
cantus obscurior to be a beauty in a public speaker. Hence that 
variety of accents, acute, grave, and circumflex, which we find 
marked upon the Greek syllables, to express, not the quantily of 
tliem, but the tone in which they were to be spoken; the appli¬ 
cation of whicli is now wholly unknown to us. And though the 
Romans (Hd not mark those accents in their writing, yet it ap- 
from Quintilian, that they used them in pronunciation: 
* Quantum quaie,” says he, * coinparantes gravi, interrogantes 
, aento ienote concludunt.” As music, then, was an object much 
more abided to in speech, among the Greeks and Romans, 
it is with us j as in all kinds of public speaking, they em¬ 
ployed a greater ystiiety of notes, of tones, or inflections 
.qf yoice theii we use • tins is one clear reason of tlieir paying 



a greater attention td tJiai construction t>( si^rttencesi' wln'ch 
nught Ibest siHit this dinsical pronunciation. 

It is further known, that, in consequence of the ^nfli|r of 
tbeir languages, and of their manner of pronouncing theiii, the 
musical arrangement of sentences did, in fact, produce a greater 
effect in pitblic speaking among them, than it could possibly do 
in any mqdem oration; another reason why it deserved to be 
more studied. Cicero, in his treatise entitled Orator, tells us, 
* Concibnes sirpe exclamare vidi, cum verba apte ceoidissent. 

' Id mnn exspectant aures."* And he gives a remQirkable instance 
of the effect df an harmonious period upon ' a whole assembly, 
from a sentence of one of Carbo’s Orations, spoken in bis 
hearing; The sentence was, “ Patris dictum sapiens tehieritas 
filii comprobravit.” By means of the sound of which, alone, he 
tells us, “ Tantus clamor concionis excitatus est, ut prorsus ad- 
Inirabile esset.” He makes us remark the feet of which tliese 
words consist, to wliich he ascribes the power of the melody; 
and show^s how, by altering the collocation, tlie whole effect 
would bedost, as thus; “ Patris dictum sapiens comprobravit 
teineritas filii.” Now, though it be true that Carbo’s sentence is 
extremely musical, and would be agreeable, at this day, to 
an audience, yet 1 cannot beUe\e tliat an English sentence, 
equally harmonious, would, by its harmony alone, produce any 
such effect on a British audience, or excite any such wonderiul 
applause and admiration, as Cicero iufonns' ns this of Carbo 
produced. Our northern ears are too co'.rse and obtuse. The 
melody of speech has less power over, us; and by our 
simpler and plainer metliod of uttering words, speech is, in 
truth, accompanied with less melody than it was atoong the 
Greeks and Romans.-f 

For these reasons, I am of opinion, that it is in vain to tluiik 
: of bestowing the same attention upon the harmonious structure 
of our sentences, that was bestowed by these ancient nations, 

\ The doctrine of the Greek and Roman critics, on this head} has 
' misled some to imagine, that it might be equally applied to our 
tongue: and that our prose writing might be reguldted by 

' ■ * r have often been witness to buisto of exclamation in tlie {HtblUl asseni* 
btWs, whfen senbBnces closed musically; for that'» a pleasure ’wbicb titb ear 

t ** In rersti, quidem theatra tota exclamant, si fiiit uoa sytlabf ai^ b^vlor 

f ^lon|;lor. ^ Kec veno uinltitudo uedes novit, nec ultos nnnleros tenet ntki ffiud 
od aiU cur,auf.in qno^odendat, intelli^ti et otOidam lonaitti. 

ainnm et ina<»^s, sient acutamm gravtnmque .yociun^^pdiehwn^ipto 

qatara«» Oratpr, c,,5l, - , 
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; 9{)0nde69 And troclieeii, and iambuses and pteons, and otlier 
metrical feet* But, fest, oar words calnot be measured, or, at 
least, can b» measure^ very imperfectly by any feet of this kind. 
For, the quantity, tho length.£U 2 d shortness of our syllables, is 
far from being so fesed and subjected to rule, as in the Greek 
and Roman tongues; but very often left arbitrary, and deter¬ 
mined by the emphasis, and the sense. Next, though our prose 
could admit of such metrical regulation, yet, front our plainer 
method of pronouncing all sorts of discourse, the effect would 
not be at all |o sensible to the ear, nor be relished with so much 
pleasure, as among the Greeks and Romans ;• and, lastly this 
whole doctrine a^out the measures and numbers of prose, even 
as it is delivered by the ancient rhetoricians themselves, is, in, 
trutli, in a great measure loose and uncertain.' It appears, 
indeed, that the melody of discourse was a matter of infinitely 
more attention to tliem, than ever it .has been to the modems. 
But though tliey write a great deal about it, they have never 
been able to reduce it to any rules which could be of real use 
in pmctice. If we consult Cicero's Orator, wheije this point 
is discussed with the most minuteness, we shall see how much 
tliesc ancient critics differed from one another, about the feet 
proper for the conclusion, and other parts of a sentence; and 
how much, after all, was left to the judgment of the ear. Nor, 
indeed, is it possible to give precise rules concerning this matter, 
in any language ; as all prose composition must be allowed to 
rim loose in its numbers; and, according as the tenor of a 
discotm^e varies, ^he modulation of sentences must vary infi¬ 
nitely. 

But, although 1 apprehend that tliis musical arrangement 
cannot be reduced into a system, I am far from thinking that it 
is a quality to be neglected in composition. On the contrary, 
I hold its effect to be very considerable, and that every one 
who studies to write with grace, much more who seeks to pro¬ 
nounce in public, with success, will be obliged to attend to i* 
not a little. But it is his ear, cultivated *by attention and 
praotica, (hat'must chiefly direct him. For any rules^that 
can Jba given on this subject are very general. Some rules, 
however, there are, vfHch may be of* use to form the ear to the 
pi^per^bmiliqiiy of discourse. I proceed to mention such as 
appear to iqe most material. 

^ There are two things on which the music of a sentence 
ehie|l|y depends. These are, the proper distribution of the 
sev^al member^ of it; and the close or cadence of the adioki 

* M 
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first, 1 say, the distcibutiou of the several members is to be 
carefully attended to. * It is of importance to observe, that 
whatever is easy and agreeable to the organs of speech, idways 
sounds grateful to the ear. While a period is going on, the 
termination of each of its members forms a pause, or rest, in 
pronouncing; and these rests should be so distributed, as to 
make the course of the breathing easy, and, at the same time,* 
should fall at such distances, as to bear a certain musical 
proportion to each other. This will be best illustrated by 
examples^ The following sentence is^ from Archbishop Tillot- 
son: ** TWs discourse, concerning the easiness of Cod’s com¬ 
mands, does, ail along, suppose and acknowledge the difficulties 
of the firsft entrance upon a religious coarse; except only in 
those persons who have had the happiness to be trained up 
to religion by the easy and insensible degrees of a pious and 
virtuous education.” Here there is no harmony ; nay, there is 
some degree of harshness and unpleasantness ; owing principally 
to this, that there is, properly, no more than one pause, or rest, 
in the sentence, falling betwixt the two members into which it is 
divided; each of which is so long, as to occasion a considerable 
stretch of the breatli in pronouncing it. 

Observe, now, on tlie other hand, the ease’ with which the 
following sentence, from Sir William Temple, glides along, and 
tiie gracef il intervals at which the pauses ai'e placed. He is 
Speaking sarcastically of man: “ But, Cod be thanked, his 
pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants in know¬ 
ledge, he supplies by sufficiency. When he has lookeil about 
him, as far as he cani be concludes there is no more to be 
seen ^ when he is at the end of his line, he is at the bottom of 
the ocean 5 when he has shot his best, he is sure none ever did, 
ur ever can, shoot better or beyond it. His own reason he 
bolds to be the certain measure of truth; and his own know¬ 
ledge, of what is possible in nature.** Here every thing is, at 
0 ace, easy to the ^breath, and grateful to the ear; and it is this 
of flowing measure, this regidarand proportional division 

■ ^ * OrlBjus imtaxice.—Re is addressiog Mmself to L»df Essex,, n^toii the death 

ol Ian'child 1 **I Was once in hope^^that what was so violent could not beloinif^'hat. 
.aheaLohterred ydUr grief to grow stronger wito age, and; to atie a 

/artker it ran; when X saw it draw oat to such unhappy conseqaenees, 
ai^ipPweaten no less than your child, your health, and your life, t could no 
forbear this endeavour, nor end it, without begging of yon, for Ood's sake, 
for yoUu opir, forchildren, and yopr tHends,<yet«r eoutatryi and your 
family, tbatVouwodfd dp longer abandon yourself to a disconsoiate passion; tmt 
(hat you wflhld, at Ipi^glh, aw^en y#r pietyi give way to your prudence, or at 
least, rouse Ihp inviRcIbie spirit of the Percys, fliat never shwiidc at any dttoster ’* 
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of the members of his sentences# which renders Sir William 
Temple’s style dways agreeable* 1 tmist observe, at the same 
time, that a sentence with too many rests, and these placed at 
intervals too apparently measured and regular, is apt to savour 
of affectation. 

The next thing to be attended to is, the close or cadence of 
the whole sentence, which, as it is always thd part most sensible 
to the ear, demands the greatest care. So Quinfiliaii; “ Non 
igitur durum sit, neque abruptum, quo animi, velut, respirant 
ac rehciuntul. Hsed est sedes orationis ; hoc auditor expectat; 
hie laus omnis declamat.*** The only important rule that can 
be given here, is? that when we aim at dignity or elevation, the 
sound should be made to grow to the last; the lolfgest mem¬ 
bers* of the period, and the fullest and most sonorous words, 
should be reserved to the conclusion. As an example of this, 
the following sentence of Mr. Addison’s may be given: “ It 
tills the mind (speaking of sight) with the largest variety of 
ideas ; converses with its objects at the greatest distance; and 
continues tlie longest in action, without being tired or satiated 
with its proper eiqoyments.” Every^ reader must be sensible of 
a beauty here, both in the proper division of the members and 
pauses, and the manner in which the sentence is rounded, and 
conducted to a full and harmonious close. 

The same holds in melody, that I observed to take place 
with respect to significancy, that a falii^g-off at the end always 
hurts greatly. For this reason, particles, pronouns, and little 
words, are as ungracious to the ear, at the conclusion, as I lor- 
merly showed they were inconsistent with strengtli of expres¬ 
sion. It is more than probable, that the sense and the sound 
have here a mutual influence on .each other. That which hurts 
tlie oar, seems to mar the strength of the meaning; and that 
which really degrades the sense, in consequence of this primaiy 
effect, appears also to have a bad sound. How disagreeable 
the foBo^^g sentence of an autiior, speakjng of the Trinity 
“ It is a mystery which we firmly believe the truth of, and huiti- 

adore the depth of.” And how easily might it have been 
melhded by this transposition ! “ It is a mystery, tile tndJi oi 
which we firmly believe, and the depth of which we Jmmbly 
adore.’? Ei general it seems to hold, that a musical dose, in 

♦ “ Lfct fitere i»© nothiair harsh or abrupt in the conciasion of a sentence, on 
which the inlnd pauses and rests. This Is the most material part in the structure 
of discourse* every henrer^xpecte to beKratihcd; lieic his applause breaks 

forth ” • ' 
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our requires either the last syllable^ or the last but 

one, 1b|>, be a Ipng syllible. Words which cousist mostly of 
shq]!^ syllables, as, con/rary, particular, retrmpect, seldom con- 
<dude a seutpuce harmoniously, unless a run of long syllables, 
before, has rendered them agreeable to the ear. 

It is necessary, hpwever, to observe, that sentences, so con¬ 
structed as tp, make the sound always swell and grow towards 
the end, and'^to rest either on a long or a penult long syllable, 
giyp a discourse the tone of declamation. The ear soon be¬ 
comes acqjuainted with the melody, and is apt to b| cloyed witli 
it. If we would keep up the attention of the reader or hearer, 
if we woojid preserve vivacity and strength inoour composition, 
we must bb very attentive to vary our measures. This regards 
the distribution of the members, as well as the cadence of tlie 
period. Sentences constructed in a similar maimer, with the 
pauses falling at equal intervals, should never follow one 
another. Short sentences should be intermixed with long and 
swelling ones, to render discourse sprightly, as well as inagniit- 
cent. Bven'discords, properly introduced, abrupt sounds, de¬ 
partures from regular cadence, have sometimes a good effect. 
Monotony is the great fault into which writers are apt to fall, 
who are fond of harmonious arrangement; and to liavc only one 
tune, or measure, is not much better than having none at all. 
A very vulgar ear will enable a writer to catch some one 
melodyr, and to form tte run of his sentences according to it, 
which soon proves disgusting. But a just and correct^ ear is 
requisite for varying and diversifying the melody, and hence we 
sp seldom meet with authors who are remarkably happy in th»8 
respect. 

^ Though attention to the music of sentences must not be neg- 
ku^ted, yet it must also be kept within proper bounds: for all 
ajppearances of an author’s affecting harmony are disagreeable y 
Especially when the love of it betrays him so far, as to, sacrifice, 
in any instance, pqrspicnity, precision, or strength o^ sentiment,; 
ta fpimd., unmeaning words, introduced merely to roimd 
th^ Ipei^d,. or fiU up the melody, complfpmiUi mmetirrim, a# 
them, are great blemish®* Tbej^ are 

cbi|a^ and puerile ornaments,, by which a sentence always, 
loses la^lfe in point of weight, than it can gain by spch 
to the beauty oif its sound. liense Has its o^ harmpi^ ^.wpll 
as sphn^; add,, where* the sensp of a period is expressed with 
harness, force, and dignity, it will seldom happen but the 
^Jwofds will Jttrikf %e ear; agreeably;'^ at least; a vciy mhilaThk 
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attention aE that is requisite for making fhe oadenee of such n 
period pleasing: and the edbct of greater attention is often no 
other, than to render coihpbsition languid and enervated. After 
all the labour which Quintilian ^bestows bn regulating the mea¬ 
sures of prose, he comes at last, with his usual good sense, to 
this conclusion: " In universum, si sit necesse, duram potibs 
atque asperam compohitionem malim esse, quam effeminatam ac 
enervem, qualis apud multos. Ideoque, vincta qumdam de 
industrjd sunt ’ solvenda, ne laborata videaiitur; neque ullum 
idoneum aut* aptum verbum prsetermittamus, ^atid lenitatis.*^ 
Lib. ix. c. 4,142. 

Cicero, as I before observed, is one of the most remarkable 
patterns of a harmonious style. His love of it, however, is too 
visible; and the pomp of his numbers sometimes detracts from 
his strength. That noted close of his, esse videatur, which, in 
the oration Pro Lege Manilla, occurk eleven times, exposed him 
to censure among his contemporaries. We must observe, how¬ 
ever, in defence of this great orator, that there is a remarkable 
union, in his style, of harmony with ease, which *s always a 
great beauty; and if his harmony be studied, that study appears 
to have cost him little trouble. 

Among our English classics, not many are distinguished for 
musical arrangement. Milton, in some of his prose works, has 
very finely turned periods ; but the writers of his age indulged a 
liberty of inversion, w'hich now would ble reckoned contrary to 
purity qf style : and though this allowed their sentences to be 
more stately and sonorous, yet it gave them too much of a 
Latifiised construction and order. Of later writers, Shaftesbury, 
is, upon the whole, the most correct in his numbers. As his ear 
was delicat#*, he has attended to music in all his sentences ; and 
he is peculiarly happy in this respect, that he has avoided the 
monotony into which writers, who study the grace of sound, 
are very apt tb fall, having diversified his periods with great 
variety. Mr. Addison ^ as also much harmony in his style; 
more easy and smooth, but less varied, than Lord Shaftesbury. 
Sir William Temple is; in general, yery flowing and agreeable. 
ArcRbishop TiEotson is too often careless and languid ; and is 
much outdone by Bishop Atterbury in the music of his periods. 
Dean S’ndft despised musical arrangement altogether. 

• ** upon th« whole, I would rather choose, that composition should appear 
rough and hanifa, if that he necessary, than that it should be enervated and 
effeminate, sn<i^ al we find the style of too many. Some senlences, therethrc, 
wliich we have studioudy fumiedlkito melody, should be thrown loose, that they 
may not seem too much laboured; nor ought wc ever to omit any proper or ex. 
pressive word, for the salce of smootbiug a period." 
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Hitherto 1 have d!8||o0rsed of agreeable souiid^ or rnodntd- 
tioiij, in general. It yet remains to treat of a higher beauty of 
this kind '; the jsround adapted to the sense. The former was no 
more than a simple accompaniment, to please the ear; the latter 
'supposes a peculiar expression given to the music. We may 
remark two degrees of it: first, the current of sound, adapted 
to the tenour, of a discourse: next, a i>articular resemblance 
eilfected bettreen some object, and the sounds that are employed 
iii%escribing it. 

Firjst, I say, the current of sound may be adapted to the 
teuonr Of a discourse. Sounds have, in many respects, a cor¬ 
respondence with our ideas ; partly natural, partly tlie effect ol 
artificial dasociations. Hence it happens, that any one modu¬ 
lation of sound continued^ imprints on our style a certain cha¬ 
racter and expression. Sentences constructed with the Ciceronian 
fulness and swell, produce <<:he impression of what is important, 
magnificent, sedate; for this is the natural tone which such a 
coarse of sentiment assumes. But they suit no violent passion, 
110 eager reosoning, no familiar address. These always require 
measures brisker, easier, and often more abrupt. And, there¬ 
fore, to swell, or to let down the periods, as t|ie subject demands, 
is a very important rule in oratory. No one tenour whatever, 
supposing it to produc,e no bad effect from satiety, will answer 
to all difl'erent compositions; nor even to all tlie parts of tho 
same composition. It)were as absurd to write a panegyric, and 
nn invective, in a style of the same cadence, as to set the words 
of a lender love-song to the air of a warlike march. 

Observe how finely the following sentence of Ciceiio is 
adapted, to represent the tranquillity and ease of a satisfied 
state; £tsi homini nihil estmagis optandum, quam prospera, 
f&quabilis, perpeluaque fortune, secundo vitae sine alia offen- 
sione cursu; tamen, si raijii trattquilla et placata omnia fuissent, 
incredibili quadam et paene divina, qua nunc vestro beneficio 
fruor, Ifctitiae voli^ptale caruissem.** Nothing was ever more 
perfect in its kind: it paints, if we may so speak, to the ear. 
But who would not have laughed, if Cicero had employed such 
p^ioi^, or such a cadence as tliis, in inveighing against Mark 
or Catiline ? What is requisite, therefore, is>'that we 
l^ pwisly iu our mind a just idea of the general tone of 
m&tid widci suiis our subject j that is, which the sentiments we 
aie to expfifi$f most naturally assume, and in which they most 

* Orst ad QuirUt’i), pdst KedUuin. 
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eommonly yent themselves; whether round and smooth, or 
stately and solemn,, or, brisk and quick, or interrupted and 
abrupt. This general idea must direct the modulation of our 
periods: to speak in the style of music, must give us the hey 
note, must form the ground of the melody; varied and diversified 
in parts, according as either our sentiments are diversified, or as 
is requisite for producing a suitable'variety to gratify the ear. 

It may be proper to remark, that our translatoi^ of tee Bible 
have often been happy in suiting their numbers to the subject 
Grave, sole^, and majestic subjects undoubtedly require such 
an arrangement of words as runs much on long syllables; and, 
particularly, they require the close to rest upon such. The 
very first verses of the Bible are remarkable for this melody; 
“ In the beginning, God created tlie heavens and the earth: and 
tlfe* earth was without form, and void; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep; and the Sjiirit of God moved upon the 
face of tee waters.” Several other passages, particularly some 
of the Psalms, aiford striking examples of this sort of grave, 
melodious construction. Any composition that rises,considerably 
above the ordinary tone of prose, such as monumental inscrip¬ 
tions, and panegyrical characters, naturally runs into numbers 
of this kind. 

But, in tee next place, besides the general correfipondence 
of the current of sound with the current of thought, there may 
be a more particular expression attempted, of certain objects, 
by means of resembling somids. This can be, sometimes, 
accomplished in prose composition; but there only in a more 
faint degree; nor is it so much expected there. In poetry, 
chiefly, it is looked for; where attention to sound is more 
demanded, and where the inversions and liberties of poetical 
style give us a greater command of sound; assisted, too, by 
tile versification, and that cantus obscurior, to which we are 
naturally led in reading poetiy. This requires a little more 
illustration. 

The sounds of words may be employed for representing, 
chiefly, three classes of objects; first, other sounds ; secondly, 
mo^on; and, thirdly, the emotions and passions of the mind. 

F3rst, I say, by a proper chotetf of words, we may product, a 
resemblance of other sounds which we mean to describe; such 
as, the noise of waters, the roaring of winds, or tee murmuring 
of streams. This is the simplest instance of tliis sort of beauty. 
For the medium through which we imitate, here, is a natural 
one; sounds Represented'by other sounds; and between ideas 
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of tlie same sciise^ it is easy to form a connection. No yerjf 
great art is required in a poet, when he is, describing ^sweet and 
soft saitnds, to make use of such words as have most Uquids and 
vowels; and glide the softest; or, when he is describing harsh 
. sounds, to throw together a ndmber of harsb syllables which are 
of diScult pronunciation. Here the common structure of lan¬ 
guage assists him; for, it will be found, that, in most languages, 
the names of many particular sounds are so formed, os to carry 
s<;^e afSnity to the sound which they signify, as with us, the 
* n/hutlmg of winds, the buz and hum of insects, the hiss of ser¬ 
pents, the crash of falling timber; and many other instances, 
where the word has been plainly framed upon* the sound it re¬ 
presents. shall produce a remarkable example of this beauty 
from Milton, taken from two passages in Paradise Lost, de¬ 
scribing the sound made, in the one, by the opening of the gates 
of hell; in the other, by the opening of those of heaven. The 
contrast between the two, displays, to great advantage, the poel*s 
art. The first is the opening of hell's gates : 

-On a sadden, open fly, 

With impetuous recoil, and jarring sound, 

Th’ infernal doors; and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thnndcr. - - — Book i. 

m 

Observe, now, the smoothness of the other: 

- -.--I-.-Heaven opened wide 

> - Her ever-duHng gates, harmonious sound. 

On golden iiinges turning.- Book ij. 

The following beautiful passage from Tasso's Gierusalemme, has 
been often admired, on account of the imitation effected by sound 
of the thing represented: 

Chlama gli hahitator de Tombre eterne 
11 rauco suon de la Tartarea tromba: 

Trcman le spaciose atre caveme, 

Etl’aer cieeo a quel rumor rimbomba; 

Ni stridendo cosi de la superne 
Regiont dele cielo, il fblgor piomba; 

>’ Ne si scossa giatnmai la terra, ‘ 

Quand i vapori in sen gravida serra.-—Cant. iv. Stans. 4. 

il* ' ■ • 

second class of objects, which the sound of words 
ofteql^ep 3 ®iioye 4 , to imitgte, is motion; as it is swift or slow» 
violibt equable or interrupted, easy or accompanied 

there be np natural affinity between sonn4;t 
%y ^^HH^otion, yet, in the imagingtlou, i^re is 
f’ag from thp conn%ction betwppn music an(^^. 
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tlfuiCing. An(l> therejfbi'e, here it is in the foet*$ power to give 
us a lively id6a of the kind of motion he would desoribe, by 
means of sounds whieh bdireSpond^ in our tmaginaddn, with that 
motion. Long syllables naturally ^ive the impression of slow 
motion; as in this line of Virgil: 

OUi inter sese magna vi brachia toUant.<»—^n. viii. 452. 

A succession of short syllables presents quick motion to the 
mind; as, ^ 

Qiiadrapedante putrem sonitu quatit nngala campuin.—^n. viii. 596. 

Both Homer and Virgil are great masters of this beauty, 
and their works abound with instances of it; most of them, 
indeed^ So often quoted, and so well known, that it is needless 
to produce them. I shall give one instance, in English, which 
seems happy. It is the description of a ^dden calm on the seas, 
in a poem entitled The Fleece, 

-With easy course 

Tlie vessels glide; unless their speed be stopp’d 
By dead calms, that ofl: he on these smooth seas 
When every zephyr sleeps; then the shiouds drop j 
The downy feather on the cordage hung 
ISIoves not; the flat sea shines like yellow gold 
F>Ls’d in the fire, or like the marble floor 
Of some old temple wide. - -- . 

The third set of objects, which I mentioned the soimd of 
words as ^capable of representing, consists of the passions and 
emotions of the mind. Sound may, at first view, appear foreign 
to these; but that here, also, there is some sort of connection, 
is sufiiciently proved by the power which music has to awaken 
or to assist certain passions, and, (according as its strain is 
varied, to introduce one train of ideas, rather than another 
This, indeed, logically speaking, cannot be called a resemblance 
between the sense and the sound, seeing long or short syllables 
have no natural resemblance to any thought or passion. But if 
the arrangement of syllables, by their sound alone, recal one 
set of ideaa more readily than another, and dispose the mind 
fot entering into that affection which the poet means to* raise, 
suck'artttfijg^ent may, justly enough, te said to resemble the 
sense; or be siifiilal* and correspondent to it. I admit, that ia 
many instances; which are supposed to display this beauty of 
acconatmbdation of soufid to the sense, there is much room for 
imagination to work; and, according as the reader is struck by a 
passage, he ilk'iU often fancy a resemblance between the sound 
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and the eense^ wHch ^theris aanaol discoyer. Hid modulates the 
numbers to Ms ’own disposition of mind; midj, makes 

tile music which he imagines himself to hear.». However* that 
there are real instances of this kind, imd that poetry is capable 
of some such eipression* cannot be doubted. Dryden*s Ode on 
St. Cecilia's Day, affords a very beautiful exemplification of it* 
in the English language. Without much study or refiection, a 
poet describing pleasure, joy, and agreeable objects, from the 
feeling of his subject, uai^ally runs into smooth, liquid* and 
flowing numbers. ^ 

—- Namque ipsa decoram 

Cmsariem uato genetrix, Imuenque juventm * 

•S'erpuream, et laetos ocalU afflarut ltonores.-^J£u. i. 

Or, 

Devenere locos laetos, et amoena vireta 
Fortuoatormn uemoi^tn, sedesque beatas; 

Ldrgtor hie canipos aether et Iqmioe vestit 

Purpureo; solcmqne saum, sua sidera norant.— ^n, vi. 638. 

Brisk and lively sensations exact quicker and more aniihated 
numbers. 


———Juvenum manus emicat ardens 
Litas in Hesperium. i&i. vi. 5. 

Hjelaiicholy and gloomy subjects naturally express themselves in 
slow measures, and ^ong words: 

f 

In those deep solitudes and awful cells, ^ 

Where heavenly pensive Contemplation dwells. 

Et ealigantem nigra fonnidiue lucum.—Georg, iv. 468. 

1 have now given sufficient openings into this subject: a 
moderate acquaintance with the good poets, either ancient or 
modem, will suggest many instances of the same kind. And 
with this, 1 finish the discussion of the structure of sentences; 
liaving fully considered them under all the heads 1 mentioned 
of perspicuity, uifity, strength, and musical arrangement. 


LECTURE XIV. 

' ^ •* f 

O&IGIK AND NATURE OF FIGURATIVE tANOUAGE. 

Having tiovr finished what rjslated to.the construction of 
sentcnc^is, 1 proceed to otter rule^ concerning style. My: gen^ 
r^il division''of ^ qiiafiti^ W style,' was into ^ersificuily and o»- 
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nament. Perspicuity, both in single worifs and in sentences, I 
have considerfd. ^ Oiuament, as far as it arises from a graceful, 
strong, or melodious construction of words, has also been 
treated of. Another, and a great branch of the ornament of 
style, is, figurative language; which is now to be the subject of 
our consideration, and will require a full discussion. 

Our first inquiry mtat be, What is meant by, figures of 
speech 7* * 

In general,,they always imply some departure fi'om sim¬ 
plicity of e3q>ression; tlie idea which we intend to convey, not 
only enunciated to others, but enunciated in a particular manner, 
and with some circumstance added, which is designed to render 
the impression more strong and vivid, Wlien I say? for in¬ 
stance, “ That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adver¬ 
sity j” I just express my thought in the simplest manner possi¬ 
ble But when I say, “ To the upright there ariseth light in 
darknessthe same sentiment is expressed in a figurative 
style; a new circumstance is introduced; light is put in the 
place of comfort, and darkness is used to suggest the idea of 
adversity. In the same maimer, to say, “ It is impossible, by 
any search we can make, to explore the divine nature fully,” is 
to make a simple proposition. But when we say, “ Canst thou, 
by searching, find out God? Canst tliou find out the Almighty 
to perfbctiun ? It is high as heaven, what caMst thou do ? deeper 
than hell, what canst thou know ?” This fintroduces a figure 
into style,; the proposition being not only expressed, but admi¬ 
ration and astonishment being expressed together with it. 

But, though figures imply a deviation from what may be 
reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are not thence to 
conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon, or unnatural. 
This is so faj from being the case, tliat on very many occasions 
they are both the most natural, and the most common method 
of uttering our sentiments. It is impossible to compose any 
discourse without using them often; nay, th^e are few sen¬ 
tences of any length, in which some expression or other, that 
may be termed a figure, does not occur. From what causes this 
happefus, shall be afterwards explained. The fact, in tHe mean 

• On Uie subject of figures of speech, all the writers who treat of rhetoric or 
romposiUpu, have insisted To make references, therefore, on this su^ 

ject, were Adless. On the fenndation.<i of figarative language, in gcner^, one of 
the most sensible and instructive writers appears to me to be M. Marsais, ‘o bb 
itrmH d« Tropes pour servir dTafroduction & la RMtorique, et&ia lagijue. For Ob¬ 
servations on particular figures, the Ekmeuio uf CriiieUm may be consulted, 
where the subject i| fnUv .handed, and illtutrated by a great variety of 
raamples. 
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time, siloes that theyfare to be accounted pajri of that J^guage- 
Vbich nature'ictates to men. They are not ^e^ventions pf 
the echoola, nor the mere product of study: bn- ihe contrary, 
the most illiterate speak in figures, as often as the most Iparn^- 
Whenever the imaginations of the vulgar are much awakened* 
6r their passions inflamed against one another, they will poor 
forth a torrent of figurative language, as forcible as could be em¬ 
ployed by the most artificial declaimer. 

What then is it, which has drawn the attention of critics 
and rhetoricians so much to these forms of speech ? It is this: 
they remarked, that in them consists much of the beauty and 
the force of language; and found them always to beai‘ some 
characters, or distinguishing marks, by Uie help of which they 
could reduce them under separate classes and heads. To this, 
perhaps, they owe their name of figures. As the figure or 
shape of one body distin|fuishes it from another, so these fqrms 
of speech have, each of them, a cast or turn peculiar to itself, 
which both distinguishes it from the rest, and distinguishes it 
from simple expression. Simple expression just makes our idea 
known to others; but figurative language, over and above, be¬ 
stows a particular dress upon that idea; a dress which both 
makes it to be remarked, and adorns it. Hence, this sort of 
language became early a capital object of attention to those who 
studied the powers- of speech. 

Figures, "in gep<;'al, may he described to be ^at language, 
which is prompted Pither by the imagination, or by th« passions 
The justness of this description will appear, from the more par¬ 
ticular account I am afterwards to give of them. Rhetoricians 
commonly divide them into two great classes ; figures of words, 
and figures of thought. The former, figures of words, are coin- 
moiily called tropes, and consist in a word’s being employed 
to signify something that is different from its original and pi:imi- 
tive meaning; so that if you alter the word, you destroy the 
figure. Thus, in the instance I gave before; “ Light ariseth to 
the upright in darkness.” The trope consists in “ light and 
i^kness,® being not meant literally, but substituted for comfort 
and adversity, on account of some resemblance or analogy which 
they are suppdsed to bear to these conditions of life. The other 
elbim, termed figures of thought, supposes the words to be use4 
in frieir p^frer and literal meaning, and the figure to consist, in 
the turn vof the theught j as is the case in ciclamatiohs, intewr 
gations,” apostrophes, and comparj^ons; where, .though you vary 
the Words that hre asedi, or translate them from one language 
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into another, you may, nevertheless, still preserve the same figure 
*itn the thouglit. This distinction, however, is of no great use; 
as nothing can be btiili upon it in practice; neither is it always 
very clear. It is of little importance whether we give to some 
particular mode of expression the ncftne of a trope, or of a figure; 
provided we remember, that figurative language always imports 
some colouring of t^ imagination, or some emotion ^of passion, 
expressed in our style: and, perhaps, figures of iiftagination, 
and figures of passion, might be a more useful distribution of the 
subject. But, Vithout insisting on any artificial divisions, it 
will be more useful, that I inquire into the origin and the nature 
of figure.s. Only, before I proceed to this, there are two general 
observations which it may be proper to premise. m 

The first is, concerning the use of rules with respect to figu¬ 
rative’"language. I admit, that persons may both speak and 
write with propriety who know not the qames of any of the figures 
of speech, nor ever studied any rules relating to them. Nature, 
as was before observed, dictates the use of figures; and, like 
Mons. Jourdain, in Moliere, who had spoken for forty years in 
prose, without ever knowing it; many a one uses metaphorical 
expressions to good purpose, without any idea of what a meta¬ 
phor is. It will not, however, follow thence, that rules are of no 
service. All science arises from observations on practice. 
Practice has always gone before method and rule ; but metliod 
and rule have afterwards improved and ppfected practice, in 
every art.' "We every day meet with persons who sing agree¬ 
ably, witbbut knowing one note of the gamut. Yet it has been 
found of importance to reduce these notes to a scale, and to form 
an art of music; and it would be ridiculous to pretend, that the 
art is of no advantage, because the practice is founded in nature. 
Propriety and beauty of speech are certainly as improveable as| 
the ear or the voice ; and to know the principles of this beauty,*' 
or reasons which render one figure, or one manner of speech,* 
preferable to another, cannot fail to assist and direef a proper 
choice. . ' ^ . 

' f'* * • 

But I must observe, in the next place, that, although this 
oi^sty^le merits attention, and is a very proper object of 
sci^ce i^d rule; olthoiq^h much of tlib beauty of composition 
4^tids on j|gurative language; yet 'we must bew'are of imagi- 
it ^kpendh soligtly^ or even chiefly, upon such language. 
It is not so. The ^eat place which the doctrine of tropes ani^ 
fig^es has occupied in systems of rhetoric; the over-anxious 
cj^o which' lias b^n shown,iif giving names to a vast varied of 
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theiD;, and itt ranging ^ein under diflferent olassei^ has ofEe|i led 
persons to imagine, that if their composition was well bespan¬ 
gled with a nmnber of these ornameiits of speech, it wanted no 
other beauty;'Whence has arisen much stifihess and,affectation. 
For it is, in truth, the sentiment or passion, which lies under the 
figured expression, that gives it any merit. The figure is only 
the dress: |he sentiment is the body and tlie substance. No 
gures will'render a cold or an empty composition intere^ 
whereas, if a sentiment be sublime or pathetic, it can 
itself perfectly well, witliout any- borrowed assiStanc^ 
several of ther moat affectiii|ig andladmired passage 
authors, are expressed in |^ simplest language. 4 |j|pi^|P^TOg 
sehtimeat from Virgil, ^pustance, makes its wa;^^|^|^'to the 
heart, without the hel^fef any figure whatever.' He is des¬ 
cribing an Argive, wlm falls in battle, in Italy, at a great dis 
tance from his native country. 

Sternitur infelix alieno vulnere, coclumqnc 

Adcpkit, et dolces morieiis rciuiaiacitiir Ai^os * 

JEn. X. 781. 



A single stroke of this kind, drawn ns by the very pencil of na 
ture, is worth a thousand figures. In the same manner, the 
simple style of Scripture: “ He spoke, and it was done; be 
commanded, and it stood fast.”*—“ God said. Let there be light, 
and there was lightimparts a lofty conception to much great¬ 
er advantage, tlian if it had been decorated by the most pompou.s 


* AuUiares had from Ar^os travell’d far, « 

Alcides' fnend, and brother of the war; 

Now falling, by another's wound, his eyes 
He casts to heaven, on Argos thinks, and dies.” 

lu this translation, much of the beauty of the original is lost. ** On Aligns 
tiutiks, and dies," is by no means equal to "duices uioriens reminiscituir Argos 
** As he dies, be remembers bis beloved Argos." ll is indeed observable, that in 
most of those tender and pathetic passages, which do so much itononr to Virgil, 
that great poet expresses himself with the utmost simplicity; as, 

Te, ^ulcis cotyux, tc solo in litore secui.i, 

Te veniente die, te decedente canebat.—Georg. iy, 4QS. 

And BO in that moving prayer of Eyander, upon Ids parting with bis ion 
JiNllas.* 

At VOS, O super!, et Divnm tn maxime rector 
41|tpiter, Arcadii quaeso, miserescite regis, 

Et patriae audite preccs. Si numina vestra 
' Incolnmem Pallanta mihl, si fata reservant. 

Si visurus enm vivo, et ventnrns in nnum t 
Vitam oro; patiar qnemvts durare lahorcm; 

Sin aliqnem infiindtqn casnm, Fortnna, mlnarbt 
Naag, O ahne liceat cmdelefti ahnimpere vitam*. 
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metaphors. The fact is, that the strongs ||athetic, and the pure 
Sublime, not only have little dependence on figures of speech, 
but, generally, reject them. The proper region of these orna¬ 
ments is, where a moderate degree of elevation and passion Js 
predominant; and there they contribute to the embellishment of 
discourse, only, when there is a basis of solid thought and na¬ 
tural sentiment; when they are inserted in their proper place; 
and when they rise, of themselves, from the subject, mthout be¬ 
ing sought after^ 

Having premised these observations, I proceed to give an 
account of the origin and nat#e of figures ; principally of such 
as have their dependence on language ; including that numerous 
tribe, which the rhetoricians call tropes. ^ 

At the first rise of language, men would begin with giving 
names''td the different objects „^hich they discerned or tliougbt 
of. This nomenclature would, at the b^inning, be very narrow. 
According as men’s ideas multiplied, and their acquaintance 
with objects increased, their stock of names and words would 
increase also. But to the infinite variety of objects an(^ ideas no 
language is adequate. No language is so copious, as to have a 
separate word for every separate idea, l^fen naturally sought to 
abridge this labour of multiplying words in infinitum; aiid, in 
order to lay less burden on their memories, made one T/ord. 
which they had already appropriated to a certain idea or 
object, stand also for some other idea jir object; between 
which and tlie primary one, they found, or fancied, some relation. 
Thus, the preposition, m, was originally invented to express the 
circumstance of place: “ The man was killed in the wood.* 
In progress of time, words were wanted to express men’s being 
connected with certain conditions of fortune, or certain situations 
of mind; and some resemblance, or analogy, being fancied be¬ 
tween these, and the place of bodies, the word, in, was employed 
to express men’s being so circiunstanced; as, one’s being in 
hcaltli or in sickness, in prosperity or in adversity, in joy or in 
grief, in doubt, or in danger, or in safety, tilere we see this 
preposition, tn, plainly assuming a tropical signification, or > 
carried off from its original meaning, fd'sfgmfy something else, 
which relates to, or resembles it. • 

Tropes of this kind aboxmd in all languages; and are plainly 
owing to the want of proper words. The operations of the 

Dam enrae arabisnai, dim spea incerta futnri, 

Dum te, care peer, mea sera et sola voluptas, 

Comfitexu teneo; gravior lie nbtitias aures 
Vulncre t ’ » * - ■■■ ^ viil. 573. 
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mind and afiections^. in particular, are, in most languages, 
described by words tstkcn from sensible objects. The reason is 
plain. The names of sensible objects were, in all languages, 
the words most early introduced; and were, by degrees, ex¬ 
tended to those mental objects, of which men had more obscure 
conceptions, and to which they found it more difficult to assign 
distinct names. They borrowed, therefore, the name of some 
sensible idea, where their imagination found some affinity. Thus 
we speak of a piercuig judgment, and a char head ; a soft or a 
hard heart; a rough or a smooth behaviour. We say, injiamed 
by anger, wunned-hy love, swelled witli pride, melted into grief; 
and these are almost the only significant words which we have 
for suclitideas. 

But, although the barrenness of language, and the want of 
words, be doubtless one cause of the invention of tropes; yet it 
is not the only, nor, perhaps, even the principal source of this 
form of speech. Tropes have arisen more frequently, and spread 
themselves wider, from the influence which imagination possesses 
over language. The train on which this has proceeded among 
all nations, I shall endeavour to explain. 

Every object wliich makes any impression on the human 
mind, is constantly accompanied with certain circumstances and 
relations, that strike us at the same time. It never presents it¬ 
self to our view, hole, as the French express it; that is, inde- 
pendci t on, and separated from, every other thing; but always 
occurs as somehow related to other objects ; going before them,_^ 
or following them; their effect or their cause; resembling tlicm, 
or opposed to them; distinguished by certain qualities, or sur¬ 
rounded with certain circumstances. By this means, every idea 
or object carries in its tr^in some other ideas, wliich may be 
considered as its accessories. These accessories often strike 
the imagination more than the principal idea itself. They are, 
perhaps, more agreeable ideas; or they are more familiar to our 
conceptions; or they recal to our memory a greater variety of 
important circumstances. The imagination is more disposed to 
rest upon some of them; and therefore, instead of using the 
propef name of the principal idea w’hich it means to express, it 
employs, in its place, thtf name of the accessory or correspondent 
ide^^ jal chough the principal have a proper and well-known 
of its own. Hence a vast variety of ti*opical or figurative 
words obtain currency in all languages, through choice, not 
necessity; and men of lively imaginations are every day adding 
to their number. • 
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Thus, when we design t<^ intintate the period at which a state 
eryoyed most reputation or glory, it were easy to employ the 
proper words for expresfing this; but as this is readily con - 
nected, in our imagination, with the flourishing period of a plant 
or a tree, we lay hold of this corespondent idea, and say, “ The 
Homan empire flourished most under Augustus.” The lehder of 
» a faction is plain hmguage ; but,, because the head is the princi¬ 
pal part of tl*p human body, and is supposed to* dii'eot all the 
animal operations, resting upon this resemblanee, we say, “ Cat: - 
line was the h4ad of the party.” The word, voice, was originally 
invented to signify the articulate souml, formefl by the organs 
of tlie mouth ; but, as by means of it men signify their ideas and 
their intentions to each other, voice soon assumed a’ great many 
other meanings, all derived from this primary elfect. “ To give 
our voice” for any thing, signified, to give our sentiment in 
favour of it. Not only so ; but voice was transferred to signify 
any intimation of will or judgment, though given ivithout the 
least interposition of voice in it.s literal sense, or any sound 
uttered at all. Thus w'e speak of listening to tlie voice of con¬ 
science, the voire of nature, tlie voice of God. This usage takes 
place, not so much from barrenness of language, or waul of a 
proper word, as from an allusion which we ^choose to make to 
voice, in its primary sense, in order to convey our idea con¬ 
nected with a circumstance which appears to tlw^ fancy to give 
it more sprightliness and force. ♦ 

The account which I have now given, and which seems to 
be a ful^^and fair one, of the introduction of tropes into all lan¬ 
guages, coincides with what Cicero briefly hints in his third 
book de Oratore. “ Modus transfereiidi vbrbu late patet; quern 
necessifas prinium genuit, coacta inopia et angustiis; post autem 
delectatio jucunditasque eelebravit. Nam ut vestis, frigoris 
depellendi causa reperta primo, post adliiberi* coepta est ad 
ornafum etiam corporis et dignilatemt sic verbi translalio 
instituta est inopiae causa, fiiequentata, delectationis.”"'^ 

From what has been said it*clearly appears,* how that miist 
come to pass, which I had occasion to mention in a former lec¬ 
ture, that all languages are most figurative in ifieir early stale. 
Roth tfie causes to which I ascribed the origin of figures, concur 
in producing this effect at the beginnings of society. Language 

• “ The 6xuratiye usage of words is very extensive; a ii8a;!;e to which nc*?c8* 
sity first gave rise, on account of the paucity of words, and bai renness of Ian- 
guatre; hut which the pleasure that was ^tind in it afterwards rendered freqnent. 
For, as garments were first contrived to defend onr bodies from the cqld, and ^ 
afterwards were employed for the nnrpose of ornament and dignity, so figures 
of speech, introducetk by want, were cultivated fpr tho^ahe of entertainment 
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is then most barren ; the stock of proper names wliich have been 
invented for things, is small; and, at the same time, imagination 
exerts great influence over the conceptions of men, and tlieir 
method of uttering them ; so that, both from necessity and 
from choice, their speech willj at that period, abound in tropes. 
For the savage tribes of men are ahvaj s ranch given to wonder 
and astonishment. 'Every new object surprises, terrifies, and 
makes a strglig impression on their mind; they j^e governed by 
imagination and passion more than bj reason ; and, of course, 
tlieir speech musit be deeply tinctured b} tlicir gey,iius. In fact, 
find, that t^iis is the character of the American and Indian 
languageo ; bold, picturesque, and metaphorical; full of strong 
allu'^ions to sensible qualities, and to such objects as struck 
them most in their wild and solitary life. An Indian chief makes 
a harangue to his tribe, in a stjle full of stronger metaphors 
than ail JCuropean would use in an epic poem. 

As language makes gradual progress towards reliiiemcnt, 
almost every object comes to have a proper name given to it, 
and perspicuity and precision are moie .studied. But, still, lor 
the reason!'before given, borrowed words, or, a.s rhetoricians 
call them, tropes, must contmuo to occujiy a considerable place. 
Ill every language, too, there arc a multitude ol words, which, 
though thej were Tigurative iu tlieir first application to certain 
objects, ^ot, by long use, lo.se that figurative power wholly, and 
comil to be considered as .simple and literal expressions. In 
this ca.se. arc the terms whu'h I remarked before, as Iramsferred 
from .sensible qualities to the operations or qualities of the 
mind, a piercing judgment, a c/ear head, a hard lieart, and Uie 
like. There are other Avords which remain in a sort of middle 
«;tate; which have neither lost AAdiolly their figurative apjdication, 
nor 3 et retain so much of it,< a.s to imprint any remarkable cha¬ 
racter of figured language on our stjle; such a.s these phrases,' 
“ apprehend one’s meipiing** enter on a subject“ follow' 
out an argument“ stir up strifeand a great many more, of 
which our langnnge is full. In the u.se of such phrases, (orrect 
Wi iters will always preserve a regard to the figure or allu.siori on 
which they are founded, and will be careful not to apply them in 
any way that is inconsistent with it. One may be “ sluiltcred 
under the patronage of a great man but it were wrong to say, 
* shelrei'cd under the mask of dissimulationas a mask con¬ 
ceals, but docs not shelter. An object, in description, nuay be 
“ clothed,” if you will, “ with epithetsbut it is not so projier 
speak of ils being “ clothed with circumstancesa.s the word 
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* circumstances” alludes to standing ^round, not to clothing. 
Such attentions as the|e, to the propriety of language, are requi¬ 
site in every composition. 

Wliat has been said on this subject, tends to throw light on 
the nature of langutige in generaj; and will lead to the reasons, 
why tropes or figures contribute to the beauty and grace of 
^ style 

First; tliey enrich language, and render it fijore copious 
By their means, words and phrases are multiplied for expressing 
all sorts of ileas; for describing even the minutest diflerences; 
,j,hc nicest shades and colours of thpugjlit; which no language 
^ could possibly do l>y proper words alone, without assistance" 
from tropes. ^ 

Secondly; they bestow dignity upon style. The familiarity 
of common words, to which our ears are much accustomed, lends 
to degrade st^le. When we'want to adapt our language to the 
tone of an elevated subject, we slioulfli be greatly at a loss, if wo 
could not borrow a.ssisiauce fron\ figures ; which, properly em¬ 
ployed, have a similar effect on language, with what is produced 
by the rich and splendid dress of a person of rank; to create 
respect, and to give an air of magnificence to him who wears it. 
Assistance of this kind is often needed in prose compositions; 
but poetry could not subsist without it. Hence figures form the 
constant language of poetry. To say, that “ the sun rises,” is 
trite and common;*hut it becomes a magnificent image^hen 
expressed, as Mr. Thomson has done : 

• Rut joiider conif". ^hc povciftil kiuff of day 
Rojoicins HI the east.- 

To say, that all men arc subject alike to death,” presents only 
a vulgar idea; but it rises and tills the imagination, when painted 
thus by Horace. 

Piilhda mors spqtio pnisat pedc paupcnim tabernas, 

' Re«umque Uun's. 

Or, 

Oinnes codem costiniur: oiunttiin 
Vorsatin iirna senus orins 
Sorb exitnra, et itos in eterniim 

Exsilinm impusitura cyinba?.*—L. ii. Od. id. 

* With equal pace, impartial fate 
Knocks at tb“ palace, as the cottai?e {jatc. 
r. 

We all must tread the paths of fate; 

And ever shakes the mortal urn: 

Whose lot cmbaiKs us, soon or late, 

On Charon’s beat: ah' never to letnm.—F kancis 

• N 2 
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In the third place^ figures give us the pleasure of enjoying 
two objects presented together to our vi|w,.without confusion, 
the principal idea^ which is the subject of the discourse^ along 
with its accessory, which gives it the figurative ilress. We see 
one thing in another, as Aristqtle expresses it; which is always 
agreeable to the mind. For there’is notliing with which the 
fancy is more^ delighted, than with comparisons, and resem¬ 
blances of objects; and all tropes are founded upon some relation 
or analogy between one thing and another. When, for instance, 
in place of “ youth,” I say, the “ morning of life the fancy is 
immediately entertained with all the resembling circumstances 
w'hich presently occur between these two olijects. At one mo¬ 
ment, I have in my eye a certain period of human life, and a 
certain time of the day, so related to each otlier, that the ima¬ 
gination plays between them with pleasure, and Contemplates 
two similar objects, in one view, without einbarrassmout or con¬ 
fusion. Not only so, but. 

In the fourth place, figures are attended with this further 
advantage, of giving us frequently a inucli clearer and more 
striking view of the principal object, th^^n w e could have if it 
were expressed in simple terms, and divested of its accessory 
idea. This is, indeed, their principal advantage, in virtue of 
which, they are very properly said to illustrate a subject, or to 
throw light upon it. For they exhibit tlie object, on which 
they are employed, in a picturesque form; *Hiey can render an 
abstract conception, in yoine degree, an object of sense ; they 
sunound it with such circumstances, as enable the mind to lay 
hold of it steadily, and to conterajilate it fully. “ Those persons,” 
says one, “ who gain the hearts of most people, who are chosen 
as the companions of their softer hours, and their reliefs from 
I anxiety and care, are seldom* persons of shining qualities, or 
I strong virtues: it is rather the soft green of the soul, on which 
we rest our eyes,.that are fatigued with beholding mwe glaring 
objects.” Here, by a happy allusion to a colour, the whole 
conception is conveyed clear and strong to the mind in one 
word. By a well chosen figure, even conviction is assisted, 
and the impression of -a truth upon the mind, made more lively 
and forcible than it would rfilherwise be. As in the following 
illustration of Dr. Young’s: “ When we dip too deep in pleasure, 
we alwayr: stir a sediment that renders it impure and noxious 
or in this, “ A heart boiling with violent passions, w'ill always 
send up i.ifatuating fumes to the head.” An image that pre¬ 
sents so much congruity between % moral and a sensible idea. 
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serves, like an argument from analog, to enforce what the 
author asserts, and to^induce belief. 

Besides, whether we ai'e endeavouring to raise sentiments 
of pleasure or aversion, we can always heighten the emotion by 
the figures which we introduce^ leading the imagination to a 
train, either of agreeable or disagreeable, of exalting or debasing 
idea^, correspondent to the impression which we seek to make 
When we want to render an object beautiful dr magnificent 
we borrow images from all the most beautiful or splendid scenes 
of natiu-e; we thereby naturally throw a lustre over our object; 
we enliven the rcader*s mind, and dispose him ,to go along with 
us, in the gay and pleasing impressions which we give him of 
the subject. This effect of figures is happily touched in the 
following lines of Dr. Akenside, and illustrated by a very sub¬ 
lime figure: 

-Then the inexpres.sivc*strain 

Dlifuses iti) enchantment. Fanc> dreams 
Of hacied tonntains and El^sian gioves. 

And vales of bliss' The intellectual power 
Pends tioni his awtul throne a wond'iing eai, • 

Anti smiles*- Pleas, of Imaginat. i 12M. 

• 

What 1 have now explained, concerning the use and effects 
of fig\>res, naturally leads us to reflect on the wonderful power 
of language; and, indeed, we cannot reflect on it without the 
highest admiration. What a fine vehicle is it now become for 
all the conceptions of the human mind ; even for the most subtile 
and dedicate workings of the imagination ! Wlmt a pliant and 
flexible instrument in tlie hand of one who can employ it skil¬ 
fully ; prejiared to take every form which he chooses to give it! 
Not content with a simple communication of ideas and thoughts 
it paints those ideas to the eye; it gives colouring and relieve 4^ 
even to the most abstract conceptions. In the figures which it * 
uses, it sets mirrors before us, where we may behold objects, a 
second time, in their likeness. It entertains us, as with a suc¬ 
cession of the most splendid pictures; disijoses, in the most 
artificial manner, of the light and shads, for viewing every thing 
to the best advantage; in fine, from being a rude and imperfect 
iuiiJrpreter of men's wants and necessities, it lias now passed into 
an instrument of the most delicate and refined luxury^. 

To make these eflects of figurative language sensible, there 
are few authors in the English language, w^hom I can refer to 
with more advantage than Mr. Addison, whoso imagination i.s. 
at once, remarkably rich^ and retnarkably correct and cliaatu 
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When he is treating, forj^instance, of the effect which light anil 
colours have to entertain tlie fancy, considered in "My. I^ocke’s 
view of them as secondary qualities, which have no real exist¬ 
ence in matter, but are only ideas in the mind, with what beau¬ 
tiful painting has he adorne^j this philosophic speculation! 
“ Things,” says he, * would make but a poor appearance to the 
eye, if we saw them only in their proper figures and motions. 
Noav, we ari‘every where entertained with pleasing shows and 
apparitions; we discover imaginaiy glories in the;heavens, and 
in the earth, and see some of this visionary beautjr poured out 
upon the whole -creation. But what a rough unsightly sketch 
of nature should we be entertained with, did all her colouring 
disappear, g,nd the several distinctions of light and shade vanish? 
In short, our souls are, at present, delightfully lost, and be¬ 
wildered in a pleasing delusion ; and y,G walk about, like the 
enchanted hero of a romance, who sees bcautitul castles, woods 
and meadows ; and at the same time, hears the warbling of 
birds, and the purling of streams ; but, upon tbe finishing of 
some secret spell, the fantastic scene breaks up, and tlie dis¬ 
consolate knight finds himself on a barren heath, or in a 
solitary desert. It is not improbable, that something like this 
may be the state of the soul after jts first separation, in respect 
of the images it will receive from matter.” No. 413, S^icc 
Having thus explained, at sutiicient length, tlie origin, the 
'tature, and the ellccts of tropes, I should proceed next to the 
several kinds and divisions of them. But, in treating of these. 
Were I to follow tbe common track of the scholastic wrkors on 
rlietoric, I should soon become tedious, and,. I apprehend, u.se- 
les.s, atthe same time. Their great busimss has been, with a 
most patient and frivolous industry, to branch them out, under 
a vast number of elivisions, according to all the several modes in 
whic| a word may be carried from its literal meaning, into on* 
that is figurative, without doing any more; as if the mere know¬ 
ledge of the names and classe.s of all the tropes that can be 
formed, could be df any advantage towards tlie proper or grace¬ 
ful use of language. All that f purpose is, to give, in a few' 
words, before finishing tins lecture, a general view of the 
several sources whence the tropical meaning of words is derived; 
after whii'h I shall, in subsequent lectures, descend to a more 
particular consideration of some, of the most considerable 
figures of speech,' and such a.s are in most frequent use; by 
treating of which, I shall give all tlie instruction I can concern 
ing the proper employment of figuiaii^'e language, and point out 
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the errors and abuses which are apt to committed in this part 
of style. 

All trof es, as I before observed, are founded on the relation 
which one object bears to auotlier ; in virtue of which, the name 
of the one can be substituted instead of tlie name of the other; 
and by such a substitution, the vivacity of the idea is commonly 
meant to be increased. These relations, some more, some less 
intimate, may all give rise to tropes. One of the iirst and most 
obvious relataons is, that between a cause and its elfcet. Hence, 
in figurative language, the cause is, sometimes, put for the effect. 
Thus, Mr. Addison, writing of Italy : 

Hlosson.g and fimts, and (loweis, tosretliei rise, 

And the whole >ear in {^ay confusion lies: 

where the “ whole year” is jilainly intended to signify the effects 
or prodm'tions of all the seasons of tlie year. At other limes, 
again, the elfectis put for the causes,‘as, “ grey hairs” frequtiitly 
for old age, whirli eau.'ies grey hairs; and “shade” for trees 
that produce the shade. The relation between tlic container and 
the filing contained, is also so intiiqate and obvious^as naturally 
to give rise to tropes : 

-111c iinpiger haasU 

« Spii.nantcm paterain, et pleno se proluit anio.—iEn. i. 738 

Wheie evc*Y one secs, that the cup and the gold are put for 
the liquor that n as contained in the golden cup. In the same 
manner, tiic name of any country is often used to denote the 
inliahiftints of that countr\ ; and heaven, very commonly^ em¬ 
ployed to signify God, because he is conceived as dveUing m 
heaven. To implore the assistance of hcavOn is the same as to 
implore the assist{inee of God. The relation betwixt any estab¬ 
lished sign, and the thing signified, is a further source of tropes 
Hence, 


C“<lant arnia tosap; ooncedat laurra hiunia'. 

Tile “ foga,” being the badge of the civil ptofessions, and the 
“laurel,” of military honours, the badge of each is put for the 
civil and military characters theni.selves. * To assume the 
sceptre,” is a common phrase for entering on royal authority. 
To tropes, founded on these several relations, of camse and effect, 
confainer and contained, sign and thing signified, is given the 
name of m#>tonjniy, 

When the trope is founded on the relation between aK 
antecedent and a consequent, or whnf goes before, and iinm? 
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cliately follows, it is tiien- called a metaJepsis ; as in the Roman 
phrase of “ fuit,» or “ vixit,” to express that one was dead- 
* Fuit Rium et ingens gloria Dardanidum,” signififs, that the 
glory of Troy is now no more. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the whole ; 
a genus for a species, or a species for a genus ; the singular for 
the plural, or the plural for the singular number; in generals 
when any th^ng less, or any thing more, is put for the precis© 
object meant; the figure is then called a synecdoclw. It is very 
common, for instance, to describe a whole object’by some re¬ 
markable part of it ; as when we say, ® A fleet of so many sail,” 
in the place of * shipswhen we use tfie “ lit'ad” for the 
“person,” the “pole” for the “earth,” the “ waves” for the “sea.” 
In like manner, an attribute may be put for a subject; as “ youth 
and beauty,” for the “ young and beautifuland sometimes a 
subject for its attribute. But it is needless to insist longer on 
this enumeration, ivhich serves little purpose. I have said 
enough to give an opening into that gi eat variety of relations 
between objects, by means of which, the mind is assisted to pass 
easily from one to another ; and by tl»e name of the one, under¬ 
stands the other to be meant. It is alwajs some accessory idea, 
which recals the principal to the imagination ; and commonly 
recals it with more force, than if the principal idea had been 
expressed. • 

The relation which is far the most fruitful of tropes, I have 
not yet mentioned ; that is, the relation of siuillitude and resein- 
b]<in](^e. On this is foimdcd, what is culled the ineta]dior*: when, 
in place of using tlie proper name of any object, we employ, in 
its place, the name of some other which is like it, wdiich is a sort 
of pictu-e of it, and which thereby awakens the conception of it 
with more force or grace. This figure is more frequent than all 
the rest put together; aud'the language, of both proee^and verse^ 
owes to it much of its elegance and grace. This, therefore, 
deserves very full and^particular consideration; and shall be the 
subject of the nexiVefure. 
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treating preliminary observations I have made, relating 

ing t le piope» general, I coRie now to treat separately 
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of such figures of speech^ as occur most frequently, and require 
particular attention: and I begin with'metaphor. This is a 
figure founded entirely on the resemblance which one object 
bears to another. Hence, it is much allied to simile, or com¬ 
parison ; and is indeed no other than a comparison, expressed 
in an abridged form. When I say iSf some great minister, “ that 
he upholds the state, like a j)illar which supports the weight of 
a w'hole edifice,” I fairly make a comparison; but when I say 
of such a minister, “ that he is the pillar of the state,” it is now 
become a metaphor. The comparison betwixt the minister and 
a pillar, is made in the mind; but is expressed without any of 
the words that denote comparison. The comparison is only 
insinuated, not expressed: the one object is supposed to be so, 
like the other, that, without formally drawing the codlparison, 
tlie name, of the one may be put in the place of the name of 
the other. “ The minister is the pillar of the state.” This, 
therefore, is a more lively and animated manner of expressing 
the resemblances which imagination traces among objects. 
There is nothing which delights the fancy more, than this act 
of comparing things together, discovering resemblances* between 
them, and describing them by their* likeness. The mind, thus 
employed, is exercised without being fatigued; and is gratified 
with the consciousness of its own ingenuity. We need not be 
surprised, therefore, at finding all language tinctured strongly 
with metaphor. It insinuates itself even into familiar conver¬ 
sation ; and, unsought, rises up of its own accord in the mind. 
The very words which I have casually employed in describing 
this, are a proof of what I say ; tinctured, insinuates, rises up. 
are all of*them metaphorical expressions, borrowed from some 
resemblance w'hicli fancy forms between sensible objects, and 
the internal operations of the mind ; and yet the terms are 
no less clear, and, perhaps, more expressive, than if words 
had been used, which were to be taken in their strict and literal 
sense. 

Though all metaphor imports comparison, and therefore is, 
in that respect, a figure of thought ; yet, as the words in a 
metaphor are not taken literally, but changed from their proper 
to a figuratfVe sense, the metaphor is commonly ranked among 
tropes or figures of words. But, provided the nature of it be 
well understood, it signifies very little whether we call it a 
figure or a trope. 1 have confined it to the expression of 
resemblance between two objects, 1 must remark, however, 
that the word metaphor is sometimes used in a looser and 
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more extended sens^ j for the application of a term in any 
figurative signification, whether tlie figure be lounded on 
resemblance, or on some other relation whicli two objects bear 
to each other. For instance; when grey hairs are put for 
old age, as, “ to bring one’s grey hairs with sorrow to the 
gravesome writers woulif call tliis a inetaphoj^ though it is 
not properly one, but what rhetoricians call a nujtquyuiy; tha. 
is, the elfffct put for the cause ; “ grey hairs” being the ^qot of 
old age, but not bearing any soil of resemblikice to it. Aris¬ 
totle, in his poetics, uses metaphor in this extended sc^e, for 
any iti;itrative meaning imi>osed upon a word ; as a whole put 
for the parr, or a part for the whole ; a speci<is for the genus, or 
a genus for the species. But it would be unjust to lax this 
most acute writer with any inaccuracy on this account; the 
minute subdivisions, and various names of tropes, being un¬ 
known in his days, and the invention of later rhetoricians. 
Now, however, when tlmse divisions are es1al)lisii(Hl, it is 
inaccurate to call every figurative use of terms promiscuously, 
a metaphor. 

Of all the figures of speeeh. none conies so iicai* to painting 
as metaphor. Its jjeeuliar Vffert is to give light and strength 
to description : to make intellectual ideas, in some .soit. visible 
to the cye,>by gi\ing them colour, and substance, ami sensible 
qualities. In ortlcr to produce tins eftect, however a ilelicato 
li nd is re (uired ; for by a very little inaccuracy, v\e are in 
Jiajr.ird of introdurbig confinunn, in place of promoting per.s|ji- 
cuity. Several rules, therefore, arc necessary to b® ^iven for 
the proper management of metaphors. But, before enterihg ou 
these, T shall give * one instance of a very bcauliful*im’tai>!ior, 
that I m.'y show the figure to full advantage. I shall take my 
instance from Lord Bolingbroke’s Remarks on the History of 
**^‘^-’■"11(1. Just at tin; conclusion of his work, he is speaking 
of tlie ber. -jyiour of Charles I. to his last ])ar]iament: “ In a 
w ord, sa} 4 u month alter their i^.eeting, he dis¬ 
solved tl'oni; g, gjj jjg (jjgjjQjygfi tlictn, Iic 

repented; but repented tooi.late of his rashness. Wei* 
might he repent, foi h he vesse‘1 was now full, and ^his last drop 
^de. the waters of ^bitterness overflow.” “ Here,” fle adds, 
we draw the curtaiV and put an end to our remarks.” 

I otfiing eeuld be niortg happily thrown off. The metaphor, 
we see, is continued tli,.gugb several expressions. The vessel 
IS put for ike state or tftmper of the nation already /utf, that is, 
provoked to the highest b,,. foinur oppressions and wrongs; this 
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Imt drop stands for the provocation recei^ly received by the* 
abrupt dissolution of the parliament; and the om^owing of the 
waters of bitterness, beautifully expresses all the effects of resent¬ 
ment let loose by an exasperated people. 

Qn tins passage we may make two remarks in passing. The 
one, that nothing forms a more spirited and dignified conclu¬ 
sion of a subject, than a figure of this kind happily placed at 
the (dose. We see the eifect of it in this instance. TWie author 
goes off with a g^od grace, and leaves a strong and full iinpre.s- 
sion of his subject on the reader’s mind. My other remark is, 
the advantage which a metaphor frequently has above a formal 
comparison. How much would the sentiment here have been 
enfeebled, if it bad been expiTssed in tlie ,style of a regular 
simile, thus : “ Well might he repent; for the state of the 
nation, loaded with grievances and provocations, resembled a 
vessel that was now full; and this superaddfcd provocation, like 
the last drop infused, made their rage ancl resentinent, as water.s 
of bitterness, overflow .* It lias infinitely more spirit and force, 
as it now" .stands, in the form of a metaphor. “ Well might ho 
repent; for the ve.s.sel wa.s iiftw full; and this last drop made 
tlie wat'^r.s of bitterness ovcrtlow.* 

Having mentioned, with applause, this instance from Lord 
IJolingbroke, 1 think it incumbent on me here to take notice, 
that though 1 may have recourse to this author, sometimes for 
exaraple.s ol style, it is his .stjle only, and not his sentiments, 
that deserve prai.st*. It is, indeed, my opinion, that tlicre are 
few writing* in the English language, Avliich, tor tiie matter con¬ 
tained in them, can be read w'itli less profit or fruit than Lord 
Do]ingbroke'.s works. His political WTitings have the merit of 
a very lively and eloquent style ; but they have no other; being 
as to the sub.staiice, the more temporary productions of faction 
and party ; no better, indeed, than pamphlets written for the 
day. His posthuuinii.s, or, as they are called, his philosophical 
works, wliereiii ho aftrffcks religion, have still less merit; for 
they arc as loose in the style as they are flimsy in the reasoning 
An unhappy iiisfanee, this author is, parts and genius so mi¬ 
serably perverted by faction and pa.ssion, that, as liis memory 
will descend to posterity with little hoijour, so his protkictions 
will soon pas.s, and ai*e, indeed, already passing into neglect and 
oblivion. 

Returning from this digres.sion to the subject before u.s, I 
proceed to lay down the rules to be ob.served in the conduct of 
metaphors; and wliich are inue]^ the same for tropes of every kind. 
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The first which ^ shall mention is, that they be suited to the 
nature of the subject of which we treat; neither too inany^ nor 
too gay; nor too elevated for it; that we neither attempt to force 
the subject, by means of tliem, into a degree of elevation which 
is not congruous to it; nor, on the other hand, allow it tt^sink 
below its proper dignity. This is a direction which belongs to 
all figurative language, and should be ever kept in view. Some 
metaphors are allowable, nay beautiful in poetry, which it 
would be absurd and mmatural to employ in |'i-ose ; some may 
be graceful in orations, which w'ould be very improper in his- 
toi jcaJ or philosophical composition. We must remember, that 
figures are the dress of our sentiments. As there is a uatiu*al 
congi uity between dress and tlie chai'acter or rank of the person 
who wh'ars it, a violation of which congruity never fails to hurt; 
the same holds precisely as to the application of figures to senti¬ 
ment. The excessive or unseasonable employ nieiit of them is 
mere foppery in writing. It gives a boyish air to composition ; 
and, of raising a subject, in fact, diminishes its dignity. 

For, as in life, true dignity must be jbunded on character, not 
on dress and appearance; so the* dignity of composition must 
arise from sentiment and thought, not from ornament. The af¬ 
fectation and parade of ornament detract as much from an author 
as they do from a uian. Figures and metaphors, therefore, 
should, on no occasion, be stuck on too profu.sely ; and never 
Should b 5 such as refuse to accord with the strain of our senti¬ 
ment. Nothing can be more unnatural, than for a w’riter to 
carry on a train of reasoning, iu the same sort of figurative lan¬ 
guage which he would use in description. Wlien he reasons, 
we look only for perspicuity'; when he describe.s, we expect em¬ 
bellishment ; when he divides, or relates, we desire plainness 
and simplicity. One of the greatest secrets in composition is, 
to know when to be simple. This always gives a heightening 
to ornament, in its proper place. The right disposition of tlio 
shade, makes thq^light and colouring strike th ' more : “ Is enim . 
est eioquens,* say'.s Cicero, “ qui et humilia suhtilitcr, et magna 
graviter, et mediocria teipperate, potest dicere.—Nam qui nihil 
potest tranquilly, nihil leniter, nihil definity, distincty, potest 
dicere* is, cum non prseparatis auribtfe inflammare retu coepit, 
furere apud sanos, ct quasi inter sobrios bacebari temulentus 
videtur."* This admonition should be particularly attended to 

* “ He if tniiy eloquent who can discourse of humble subjects in a plain 
style, who ran treat important ones with dignity, and speak of things which ai-e 
of a middle nature, in a tempciate straiin For one who, upon no occasion, can 
cypiess himself in a calm, onleily, dustinct manner, wh*n he begins, to be on hre-ij; 
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by ygung practitioners in the art of writing, who are apt to be 
carried away by an undistinguishing admiration of what is 
»}iowy and florid, whether in its place or not.* 

The second rale, which I give, respects the choice of objects, 
from whence metaphors, and othe:^ figures, are to be drawn. 
The field for figurative language is very wide. All nature, to 
speak in the styie of figures, opens its stores to us, and admits 
us to gather, from all sensible objects, whateve]!*c a ft, illustrate 
intellectual or i^oral ideas. Not only the gay and splendid ob¬ 
jects of sense, but the grave, the terrifying, and even the gloomy 
and dismal, maj^ on different occasions, be introduced into 
figures with propriety. But W'e must beware of ever using such 
allusions as raise in the mind disagreeable, mean, vulgar, or 
dirty ideas. Even when metaphors are chosen in order to vilify 
and degrade any object, an author should study never to be 
nauseous in his allusions. Cicero blames an orator of his time, 
for terming his enemy '^Stercus Curia?;” “ quarnvis sit simile,* 
sa 5 's he, “tamen est deformis cogitatio similitudinis.* But, in* 
subjects of dignity, it is an unj)ardo!iabIe fault to introduce mean 
and vulgar metaphors, frt the treatise on the Art of Sinking, 
in Dean Swdft's works, there is a full and humorous collection 
of instances of this kind, whertun authors, instead of exalting, 
have contrived to degrade^ their subjects by the figures they em¬ 
ployed. Authors of greater note than those which are there 
quoted, have, at times, fallen into this error. Archbishop Tillot- 
son. for instance, is sometimes negligent in his choice of meta¬ 
phors ; as,Vhen speaking of the day of judgment, he describes 
the world, as “ cracking about the sinners’ ears.” Shakespeare, 
whose imagination was rich and bold, in a much greater degree 
than it was delicate, often fails here. ^ The following, for exam¬ 
ple, is a gross transgression ; in his Henry V. having mentioned 

before hia readers aie i^n'cpared to kindle along with him, has the appearance of 
raving like a madman among persons who arc in their senses, or of reeling like a 
drankard in the midst of sober company." » 

• What person of the least taste can bear the following passage, in a late 
historian? He is giving an account of the famous act of parliament against 
irregular marriages in England: “The bill," says he, “underwent a gieat 
number dl alerations and amendments, which weie not effected without violent 
contest. ” This is plain language, suited to the suBject; and we natuially expert 
that he should go on, in the same strain, to tell us that, after these contests, it 
was carried by a great majori^ of voices, and obtained the lojal assent. Hut 
how does he express himself in finishing the peiiod? “At length, howcvei, 
it was floated through both houses on the tide of a great majority, and steered 
into the safe harbour of royal apptobation." ISothing can he moie pooriie than 
such language. Smollett's History England, as quoted in t'litical Review for ^ 
October, 1761, p.2ul. • 
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a dunghill, he presenltly raises a metaphor from the steam it, 
and on a subject too, that naturally led to much nobler ideas * . 

And those that leave their valiant bones in France, 

Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 

They shall be famed , for yiere tlie sun shall greet them,^ 

And draw theii honours recking up to heaven.—Act iv. Sc. 8. 

In - the third place, as inetaplions should be‘draw n from ob¬ 
jects of Some dignity, so particular care should be taken fliat 
the rc,semhlance, which is the foundation of tl^e metaphor, be 
cle.‘> and perspicuous, not far-fetched, nor difiicult to discover. 
Tlic transgression of this rule makes, what are called, harsh or 
forced metaphors, wliich are always displeasing, because they 
puzzle the reader j and, instead of illustrating the thought, render 
it perplexed and intricate. With metaphors of tins kind, (Jovvley 
abounds. He, and some of the writcr.s of hi.s age, seem to have 
considered it as the perfection of wit, to hit upon likcuessesf 
between objects which no other person <‘ould have dis< overed : 

* and, at the same time, to pursue tho.se metaphors so far, that it 
require.*^ sonic ingenuit3' to follow tiiein out, and coinprehetid 
them. This makes a metaphor resemble an enigma ; and is tlie 
very reverse of Cicero's rule on thi.s head : “ Vercenuda debet 
esse translatio ; ut deducta e.^se in alienum locum non irruisse, 
fitque ut precario, non \i, venisse vid^alur.”'^ How forced and 
obscure, for instance, are tlie following vcrse.s of Colley, speak¬ 
ing of his ini.stress : 

Wo to her stubborn heart; if once mine come 
Into the scU-sainc room, 

'Twill tear and Wow up all within. 

Like a gianada, shut into a magariue. 

Then shall love ko€|> the aslies and torn pails 
t >1 both 9 iij‘ bi oken hearts , 
i:iliall out ot both one new one maki*, 

From hcis the alloy, tioin nunc the metal take; 

For ot her lieai t, he from the flames will find 
iSut little left bchiiid ; 

Mine only will remain entire, 

Nowlross was theie to perish in the fire. 

Ill this manner he. addresses sleep 

In vain, thou Uiowsy God, I thee invoke, 

I’or thou who^dost from tunics aiise, 

Tliou who man’s soul dost overshade 

With a thick cloud by vapours made, 

' * 

• “ Fvery^ietaphor should be modest, so that it may carry the appearance of . 
havlf.*^ having forced itself into tlie place of that wcid whose 

■room ; that it may seem to Iiave come thithei of its own accoid, and 

M by constrafKl.;-^^ Oratore, lib. iii. 6, 42. « 
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Cautit have no power (o shut his eyes, ^ 

Whose name's so pure, that it sends up no smoke; 

Yet how do tears hnt from some vapours lise. 

Tears tliat hewinter all iny yearj 
The fate of Egypt I sustain, 

And never feef the dew of tain, 

From clouds which in the hea^ ajipeai: 

Ihif all niy too much inoisltiie owe 
To ovciflowings of the heart below. 

Trite and ctnninoii reseniblariccs should lucleed be avoided in 
our metaphors. >To be new, and not vulgar, is a beauty. But 
when they are I'elcbed from some likeness too remote, and lying 
too far out of the road of ordinary thought, then, besides tlieir 
obscurity, they have also the disadvantage of appearing la¬ 
boured, and, as tlie French call it, recherche: whereas metaphor, 
like every other ornament, loses its whole grace, when it does 
not seem natural and easy. 

It is but a bad and ungraceful .softening, wbieli w'riters some¬ 
times use for a harsh mctaplior, when tliey palliate it i^ith the 
expression, ov it tvere. This is but an awkward jiarcntliesis ; 
and metaphors, wlueh need this aimlogy of an as tl were, ivould. 
generally, have been better‘oimttcd. Metaphors, too, borrowed 
froifl any of tlio sciences, especially sucli of them as belong 
to particular professions, are almost always faulty by tlieir 
obscurity. 

In the fourth place, it must be carefully attended to, in the 
conduct of metaphors, never to jumble metaphorical and plain 
lauguage togethm-; never to construct a period .so, that part of 
it must bt» under.stood metaphorically, part literally^; which 
always jiroduces a most disagreeable confusion, instances, 
wdiieh are but too frequent, even in good authors, will make 
this rule, and tlie rea.son of it, be clearly understood. In Mr. 
Pope's irmislaf ion oflhe Odyssey, Peifelope, bewailing the abrupt 
dqiarture of her son Telemacims, is made to speak thus : 

Long to iny jo 3 's my (loaic^t lord i.s lost, 

His conntiy’s buckler, .'md the Giccian boast; 

Now fiom my tond cnibiacc by tempests tom; 

Otir other coliimii of the state is home; 

. Noi took a kind adicn, nor sought cousent.f 

* Set* an excellent criticism on Ibis soit of metaphysical poetry, m Dr. 
JobiKon’s Life of Cowley. • 

t In the original, thcie is no allusion to a column, and tlic metaphor is rcga< 
larly supported: • 

*H icpiv u\v Kign IcOXlv Pu/uoXsovr*, 

TTa»TO«if Apir^ffi h AomaoToiv 

TsS Kkeof $ipj j<«f” xal /itgtv 

>’;rv 8* ecC iraiy ctyxirnrl^ 

’AkX»r !x yrygpwn, eJS’ ipfiijOturit ot'.tKufl'*.—A. 72J. 
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I 

Bere^ In one line, heif son is figured as a column; and m the 
next, he returns to be a pei|bn, to whom it belongs to take 
adieu, and to ask consent. Tliis is inconsistent. The poet 
should either have kept himself to tlie idea of man, in the literal 
sense; or, if he figured him Jby a column, he should have ascribed 
nothing to him but what belonged to it. He was not at liberty 
to ascribe to that column the actions and properties of a man. 
Such uimitural mixtures render the image indistinct; leaving it 
* to waver, in our conception, between the figurative and the 
literal sense. Horace’s rule, which he applies to characters, 
should be observed by all W'riters who deal in figures : 

-Servetur ad imiinn, 

4 - Qualls ab incepto processerlt, et stbi coiistet. 

Mr. Pope, elsewhere, addressing himself to the king, says, 

To thee the foi 'd its present hoinag:c pays, 

Tlic harvest early, hut niatuic the praise. 

This, though not so gross, is a fault however of the same kind. 
It is plain, that, liad not the rh;y me, misled him to the choice of 
an improper- phrase, he would have said, 

The harvest early, but mature the crop: 

And so would have continued the figure which he had begun. 
A’^^iereas, by dropping it unfimslied, and by employing the 
literal word, piahe, when we were expecting something that 
ri'lated to the harvest, the figure is broken, and the two members 
of the sentence have no proper correspondence with each 
other: 

The harveat early, but mature the praise, 

a 

The works of Ossiaii abound with beautiful and correct 
metaphors; such as that on a hero : ** tp pc^acc, thou art the 
gate of Spring; in war, the roounfain storm.” Or this, on a 
woman: “ She was covered with the light of beauty; but her. 
hearf was the Jiouse of pride.” Tiiey afford, however, one 
instance of the fault we are now censuring: “ Trotlial went forth 
with the stream of his people, but they met a ^ock : for Fingal 
stood unmo>ed; broken they rolled back from his sule. Nor 
did they roll in safety; the spear of the king pursued their 
flight.” At the beginning, the metaphor is very beautifuL Tlio 
stream, the unmoved rock, the waves rolling back broken, are 
expre.ssio.ns employed in the proper and consistent language of 
figure; but in the end, when w« are told, “ they did not roll in 
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saf’etj^ because tlie spear of king pursued their flight,” the 
literal meaning is improperly^ixednpith the «ietaphor; they 
are, at one and tlie same time, presented to us as waves that ro 
and men that may*be pursed and wounded with a spear. If it be 
faulty to jumble together, in this manner, metaphorical and plain 
language, it is still more so. 

In the fifth place, to make two different metaphprs meet on 
one object, ^(rhis is what is called mixed metaphor, and is 
indeed one of the grossest abiisSs of this figure; such as Shake¬ 
speare’s expression, “ to take arms 'against a sea of troubles.” 
I'Jiis makes a most unnatural medley, and confounds the ima¬ 
gination entirely, Quintilian has sufficiently guaiftled us against 
it. *“ Id imprimis est custodiendum, ut quo geneic coeperis 
translatjonls, hoc finias. Multi autem, cum initiiim a tempestate 
sumseruat, inceudio aut ruina finiunt; quae est inconsequentia 
rerum foedissima.”* Observe, for instance, what an inconsistent 
group of objects is brought together by Shakespeare, in the 
following passage of the Tempest; speaking of persons re¬ 
covering their judgment after the enchantment, which held them, 
was dissolved: 


- The charm dissolves apace, 

.And as the morning steals upon the night. 

Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason.——— 

So many ill-sorted things are here jdined, that the mind can see 
nothing clearly ; the morning stealing upon the darkness, and at 
the same time melting it; the senses of men chasing fumes, igno¬ 
rant fumes, and fumes that mantle. So again in Romeo and 
Juliet: . 

——'—as glorious, 

As is a \#ng’d messenger from heaven. 

Unto the white uptiiiTi'd wondering eyes 
Of moi tats, that fall hack to gaze on him, ‘ 

When he bestrides the lazy pacing clouds,. 

And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

Here, the angel is represented, as, at one moment, bestriding the 
clouds^and sailing upon the air; and upon the hosoip of the air, 
too ; which forms such a Confused picture, that it is impossible 
for any imagination to comprehend it 


• “ We must be particularly attentive to end with the same kind of metaphor 
with whicb we have begun. Some, when they begin the figure with a tempest 
conclude it with a confiagration; wlhch forms a shameful inconsistency." 

O 
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More correct writes thau^^akspeare sometimes fall into 
this error of mixing mettphoim It is surprising how the fol-. 
lowing inaccuracy should have escaped Mr. Addison in his letter 
from Italy: * 

I bridle in iny strugfling muse with pain. 

That longs to launch into a bolder strain.* 

The muse,^figured as a horse, may be bridled; Jmt when we 
speak of launching, we make it a ship; and no force ol 
imagination can it be supposed both a horse and a ship at one 
momenf; bridled, to hindeb it from launching. The same autlior, 
in one of his i^umhers in the Spectator, says, “ There is not a 
single View of human nature, which is not sufik'-ient to extinguish 
the seeds* of pride.” Observe the incoherence of the things 
here joined together, making “ a view extinguish, and extinguish 
seeds.” . 

Horace, also, is incorrect in the following passage ; 

Urit enim fulgorc suq, qui prsgravat artes 
^ Infra se positas.-L. li. Lp. 1,13. 

Vrit qui pragravat. —He dazzles who bears down with Ids 
weight; makes plainly an inconsistent mixture of metaphorical 
ideas. Neither can this other passage be altogctlier vindicated; 

-ait miser, 

Quanta laboras In Charybdi! 

Digue puer indtore tianuiia.—L. i. od. 27 

Where a whirlpool of water, Charybdis, is said to be a ilame, 
not good enough for this young man; meaning, that he was un¬ 
fortunate ill the object of his passion. F'Jamc is, indcerl, become 
almost a literal word for the jpassion of love : but as it still re¬ 
tains, in some degree, its figurative power, it should never have 
been used as synonymous with water, and jpixed witli it in the 
same metaphor Wlien Mr. Pope (Eloisa to Abelard) says. 

All 4hen is full, possessing and possost. 

No craving void ieft aching in the breast. 

A void may, metaphorically be said to crave; but can a void be 
saidtogcAe?^ ^ *' 

A good rule has been given for examining the propriety of 
metaphors, v lien we doubt whether or not they be of the mixed 
kind; namely, tliat we should try to form a picture upon them, 

* “ In my observation on this pasS8|;e, 1 find that I had coincided with Dr. 
Johniop, who passes a similar censure upon it in his Life of^'Addison. 
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and consider how tiic parts woidd agree, and. wbat sort of fi- 
’ gure the whole would present,^ when delineated with a peuoi* 
By this means we should become sensiWe, whether inconsistent 
circumstances were mixed, and a monstrous image thereby pro¬ 
duced, as in all those faulty instan<ies I have now been giving ; 
or whether the object was all along presented in one natural 
and consistent point of View. 

As raetap\)rs ^jiiught never to be mixed, so, in the^ixth place, 
wc should avoid crowding tliem, together on the same object. 
Supposing each of the metaphors to be preserved distinct, 5et, 
if they he heaped on one another, they produce a confusion 
somewhat of the same kind witli the mixed metaphor. We may 
judge of this b} <?ie folloiving passage iVom Horace : 

Motum ex Metcllo coinHic qvicum, 

BcUitiue caubiis, ci vitia, tt modux 
Liiduinquc foitnnx, 

Priuciputn amicittas, et anna 
Nonduni expiatil iincta ciuuiibua, 

Peiiciilosa> plenum opus alea* 

Tractas, et incedis per ignes 
buppositos cincri dulo&o.*'—Lib. li. cd. 1. 

Tins passage, though very poetical, is how ewer, harsh and ob¬ 
scure ; owing to no other cause but this, that three distinct me¬ 
taphors are crowded together, to describe J lie diCiculry of 
Poliio’s writing a history of the civil wars First, “ Tractas 
anna iincta ernoribus nondum expiatis next, “ Opus plei uiis 
periculosm alcacand then, ‘-Incedis per igms, .snjiposlto; 
doloso cineri.” The mind has dilticully in passing readil} through 
so many diflerent view's given it, in quick succession, of the 
same otijl^ct. * 

The onl^^ other ride concerning metaphors, which I .shall add, 
in the .SLxentb placa, is, that they be not too far pursued. If 
the re.se III hi an ce, on'^wliicli the figure is founded, be long dv/ilt 

upon, and carried into all its minute circuinstances, we make an 

♦< 

* or varm comrootiom, wiaUitid jsiis, 

The frrowinpf seeds of civil wai s ; 

Of doable fortune’s cruel game**, 

The specious means, the private aims, 

And fatal friendships of the Ruhty (rcat, 

Alas! how fatal to the Reman state ! 

Of mighty jegionr. late subdu’d , 

And arms with Latian blood ( mbru'd; 

Yet unatoned (a labour va^ 

Doubtful the die, and diie the cast!) 

You treat adventurous, and incautious ttc'i 1 

Oil fires with faithless iimhcrs ovi-rspicad.— riiAWti:, 

O 
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allegory instead of a metaphor ; we tire the reader, who soon 
becomes weary of this play of fancy; and we render our dis¬ 
course obscure. This iifcalled, straining a metaphor. Cowley 
deals in ihis to excess ; and to this error is owing, in a great 
measure, that intricacy and liarshness, in his figurative language, 
wliich I before remarked. Lord Shaftesbury is sometimes guilty 
of pursuing ,his metaphors too far. Fond, .to a hi^jh degree, of 
every decoration of style, when once he haddut /pon a figu^ 
that pleased him, he was‘extremely loth to part with it. Thus, 
in his A<lvice to an Author, having taken up soliloquy, or medi¬ 
tation, under flie metaphor of a proper method of evacuation 
for an author, lie pursues this metaphor (ijrough several pages, 
under all* the forms “ of discharging' crudities, throwing oil' 
froth and scum, bodily operation, taking physic, curing indi¬ 
gestion, giving vent to cboler, Tiile, flatulencies, and tumours 
till, at last, the idea becomes nauseous. Dr. Young also olten 
trespas.ses in the same way. The merit, however, of this writer, 
in figurative language, is great, and deserves to be remarked. 
No vp>rite/, ancient or modern, bad a stronger imagination than 
Dr. Yoiuig, or one more fertile in figures of every kind His 
metaphors are often new, and often natural and beautiful. But 
his imagination was strong and rich, rather than delicate and 
correct.* Hence, in his Night Thoughts, tlierc prevails an ob- 
sru*’ity, and a hardness in liis style. The metaphors are frequently 
too bold, and frequently too far pursued ; the reader is dazzled 
rather than enlightened; and kept constantly on the stretch to 
keep pace with the author. We may observe, for instance, Low 
tlie following metaphor is spun out: 

* 

Tin- thoughts are vagabond; ali outward bound, 

Midst sands and rocks, and storms, to cruise for pleasure, 

If gain’d dear bought; and better miss’d tlia%gain’d. 

Fancy and sense, from an infected shore, ^ 

Thy cargo btings; and pestilence the piizc; 

Then such the thirst, insatiable thirst. 

By fond indulgence hut iiiilain’d the more, 

Fancy stdi cruises, when poor sense is tired. 

Speaking of old age, he says it .should 

Walk thoughtful on the silent, solemn shoie 
Of that vast orean it niVist sail so soon; 

And put good works on boaid; and wait the nd 
That shortly blows us into woilds unknown. ^ 

The two first lines am uncommonly beautiful; “ walk 
tlioughtful on the silent,* &c.; but when he continues tlie me¬ 
taphor; “ to putting good work| on board, and waiting the 
wind,* It plainly becomes strained, and sinks% dignity. Of all 
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• Ufe English authors, I know none so happy in his metaphors 
as Mr. Adtlison. His imagination was neither so rich nor so 
strong as Dr. Young’s but far more chaste and delicate. 
Perspicuity, natural grace, and^ ease, always ’distinguish his 
figures. They are neither harsh nor straine'd; they never ap¬ 
pear to have been studied or sought after; but seem to rise of 
their own a^ord|rom the subject, and constantly embellish it. 

I have now treated fully of the metaphor, and the rules that 
should govern it, a part of style so important, that it required 
particular illustration. 1 have only to add a few words con¬ 
cerning allegory. 

An allegory may be regarded as a continued met^hor; as it 
is the representation of some one thing by another that resembles 
it, and that is made to stand for it. Thus in Prior’s Henry and 
Emma, Emma in the following allegorical manner describes her 
constancy to Henry: 

Did I but purpose to embark with thee 
On titc <-mootli surface of a summer’s sea, 

While {gentle zephyrs play with prosperous gales. 

And fortune's favour fills the swelling sails, 

But would forsake the ship, and make the shore. 

When the winds whistle, and the teqipests roar ? 

» 

We may also take from the Scriptures a very fine examplo 
of an allegory, in the eightieth Psalm; where the people of 
Israel are represented under the image of a vine, and the figure 
is supported throughout with great correctness and beauty • 
“Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt, thou hast cast out the 
heatheny< and planted it. Thou prepa^edst room before it, and 
didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hills 
were covered with the shadow of it; and the boughs thereo' 
were like the goodly*cedars. She sent out her boughs into the 
sea, and her branches into the river. Why hast Ihou broken 
down her hedges, so that all they which pass^ by the way do 
pluck her ? The boar out of the wood doth waste it; and the 
wild beast of the field doth devour it. Return, we beseech tlioe, 
O God of hosts, look down from Heaven, and behold, and Visit 
tills vine!” Here there is no circumstance (except perhaps one 
phrase at the beginning, “ thou hast cast out the heathen,”) that 
does not strictly agree to a vine, whilst at the same time the 
whole quadrates happily, with the* Jewish state represented by 
this figure. This is the first and principal requisite in tlie conduct 
of an allegory, tjiat the figupotive and the literal meaning be not . 
mixed inconsistently together For instance, instead of de.s»Tril)- 
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ing' the vine, as wasted by tlie boar from the wood, and devou^d 
by the wild beast of the field, had the Psalmist said, it was 
atllicted by heathens, or overcome by enemies (whicli is the real 
meaning), this ^vould have ruiped the allegory, and produced the 
same confusion, of which I gave examples in metaphors, when 
the figurative and literal sense are mixed and jumbled together. 
Indeed, the r’ame rules that were given for metaphors, may also 
be applied to allegories, ^n account of the affinity they bear to 
each other. The only material difference between them, besides 
the one being shoit, and the other being prblonged, is, that a 
metaphor always explains itself by the words tliat are connected 
with it in |heir proper and natural meaiiing; as when I say, 

“ Achilles was a lionan “ able minister is the pillar of the 
state my lion and my pillar are sufficiently interpreted by the 
mention of Achilles and th§ minister, ^vliich I join to theilk; but 
an allegory is, or may be, allowed to stand more disconnected 
with the literal meaning; the interpretation not so directly* 
pointed ou,f, but left to our own reflection. 

Allegories were a favourite method of delivering instructions 
in ancient times ; for what we call fables or parables are no 
other than allegories ; where, by w^ords mul actions altributcd to 
beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions of men are figured ; 
and v.hat we call the moral, is the unligured sense or meaning of 
the allegory. An enigma or riddle is also a species of allegory; 
one tiling represented or imaged by another; but purposely 
wrapped up under so many circumstances, as to be reniiercd ob¬ 
scure. Wliere a riddle is not intended, if is always a fault in 
allegory to be too dark. . The meaning should be easily seen 
through th^ figure employed tp shadow it. However, the proper 
niixtare of light and shade in such compositions, the exact adjust¬ 
ment of all the figurative circumstances with the literal sense, 
so as neither to lay the meaning too bare and open, nar to cover 
and wrap it up tpo much, has ever been found an afiair of great 
nicety; and there arc few species of composition in which it in 
more difficult to write so as to please and command attention, 
thanin allegories. In some of the visions of the Spectator, we 
have examples of allegoyes*very happily executed 
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HYPERBOLE.—PERSONIFICATION.—APOSTROPHE. 

4 

The next figure concerning which I am to treat is called 
hyperbole, or exaggeration. It consists in magnifying an object 
beyoiid its uitural bounds. It may be considered ’sometimes as 
a tro[>e, and sometimes as a figure of thought: and hero indeed 
the distinction between these two classes begins not to be clear, 
nor is it of any importance that we should have recourse to 
metaphysical subtHties, in order to keep them distinct. Whether 
we call it trope or figure, it is plain that it is a mo(^ of speech 
which hath some foundation in nature. For in all languages, 
even in common conversation, hyperbolical expressions very 
frequently occur; as swift as the wipd; as white as the snow, 
and the like ; and our common forms of compliment are almost 
all of them extravagant hyperboles. If any thing be remarkably 
good or great iu its kind, we are instantlj^ ready to ad^ to it some 
exaggerating epithet; and to make it the greatest or best we 
ever saw. The imagination has alw’ays a tendency to gratify 
itself, by magnifying its prerent object, and carrying it to excess. 
More or less of this hyperbolical turn will prevail in language, 
according to the liveliness of imagination among the people 
who speak it. Hence young ]>jeople deal alwmys much in hyper¬ 
boles. Hence the language of^Mie orientals w^s far more hyper¬ 
bolical than that of the Europeans, who are of more phlegmatic, 
or, if you please, of more correct imagination. Hence, among 
all writers in early times, and in the rude periods of society, we 
may expect this figure to aboupd. Greater experience, and 
more cultivtned society, abate the warmth of imagination, and 
chasten the manner of expression. « 

The exaggerated expressions to which our ears are accus¬ 
tomed in conversafion, scarcely strike us as hyperboles. In an 
instant we make Uie proper abatement, and understand them 
according to their just value. But w'hen there is som'etliing 
striking and unusual in the form of a hyperbolical expression, 
it then rises into a figure of speech which draws our attention : 
and here it is necessary to ‘observe, that unless the reader's 
imagination be in such a state as disposes it to rise and swell 
along with the hyperbolical expression, he is always hurt and 
ofiended by it. For a sort of> disagreeable force is put upon 
him j he is required to strain and exert his fancy, when he feels 
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t' 

no inclination to make any such effort Hence the hyperbole 
is # figure of difiicult management; and ought neither to be 
frequently used, nor long dwelt upon. On some occasions, 
it is undoubtedly proper, being, as was before obserred, the 
natural style of a sprightly qnd heated imagination ; but when 
liyperboles are unseasonable, or too frequent, they render a 
composition frigitf and unaffecting. Tiiey are th^ resource of 
an author of feeble imagination; of .one, describing objects 
which either want native dignity in themselves; or whose 
dignity he cannot show by describing them simply, and in their 
just proportions, and is therefore obljlged to rest upon tumid and 
exaggerated expressions. * 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; either such as are employcil 
in description, or such as are suggested by the warmtii of 
passion. Tlio best, by far, are those w hicli are the effect of 
passion ;*for if the imagination has a tendency to magnity 
its objects beyond their: natural proportion, passion possesses 
this tendency in a vastly stronger degree; and therefore not 
only excuses the most daring figures, but \ery often renders 
them natural and just. - All passions, without exception, love, 
terror, amazement, indignation, anger, amf even grief, throw 
the mind into confusion, aggravate their objects, and of course 
prompt a hyperbolical slyle. Hence the following sentiments 
V t Satan, 'n Milton, as strongly aa they are described, contain 
nothing but wl.at is natural and /roper; exhibiting the picture 
oi a mind agitatechwitli rage anil despair : 

Me, miscralile! wliicli way sliali I fly 
Infinite wratli, and infinite dHv>air? 

Wliirli way 1 fly U hell, myselfhell; 

And in the lowest deptli, a loweAdeep, 

Still threat’ning; to devour me, opiw wide, 

To winch tiic hell I buffer seems a h^ven.—Book iv. 1. 73. 

fn simple description^ though liyperholks are not excluded, 
yet they must be used with more caution, aiik require more pre¬ 
paration, in order' to make the mind relish^iem. Either the 
object tlescribed must be of tliat kind, which orsitself seizes tlie 
fancy strongly, and disposes it to run beyond wounds; swne- 
thing yast, surprising, and new, or the writer’s artSmust be ex¬ 
erted in heating the fancy gradually, and preparing^ to think 
highly of the object which he intends to exaggerate. ^Ij^hen a 
poet is (b scribing an earthquake or a storm, or when \he has 
brought us into the midst of a battle, we can bear .strong 
boles without displeasure. But wheii he is desoribing i^nly a 
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woman in grief, it is impossible not to be disgusted with such 
wild exaggeration as the following, in one of our dramatic poets : 


-I found her on the floor 
In all the storm of grief, yet beautiful; 

Pouring forth tears at such a lavish rate. 

That were the world on Are, the/ might have drown'd 
The wrath of heaven, and quench’d the mighty ruin.*— Lee. 


This is mefle bombast. The person herself who jwas under 
the distracting agitations of grief, might be permitted to hyi^er- 
bolize strongly: but the spectator describing her, cannot be 
allowed an equal liberty: for this plain reason, that the one is 
supposed to utter the sentiments of passion, the othqr speaks 
only the language of description, which is always according 
to tlie dictates of nature, on a lower tone: a distinctioif, which,' 
however obvious, has not been attended to by many writers. 

. How far a hyperbole, supposing it’properly introctuced, may 
*be safely carried without overstretching it; wliat is'the jjroper 
measure and boundary of this figure, canilot, as far as I know, 
be ascertained by any precise rule. Good sense, and just taste, 
must determine the point; beyond which if we pass, we'become 
extravagant. Lucan may be pointed out as an author apt to be 
excessive in his hjqierboles. Among the compliments paid by 
the Roman poets to their emperors, it had become fashionable 
to ask them, what part of the heavens they wrould choose for 
their habitation/ after they should have become gods? Virgil 
bad already carried this sufficiently far in his address to 
Augustus:* 

-Tibi braebia contiahit ardens ♦ * 

Scorpiub, et coeli justa plus parte rclmquit.*—Georg, i. 84. ‘ 

But this did not suffice Lucan. Resolved to outdo all his pre¬ 
decessors, in a like address to Nero,* he very gravely beseeches 
him not to choose his place near either of the poles, but to 
be sure to occupy just the middle of the heavens, lest, by 
going either to one side or other, his weight should overset the 
universe 


Sed neqtie in Arctoo sedem tibi legpris orbr, 
Nec polus adversi calidiis qua mergitur austii: 
jEtheris imniensi partem si presseiis imam 
Sentiet axis onus. Librati pond«i a civil 
Orbe tone medio.f-*—Phai s. i. GH, 


• ” The scofpion, ready to receive tti> laws, 

' Yields half his region, and contracts his paw.s.’’ 
^ But, oh! whatever be thy godhead gr/:at, 

Fixjnoc in regions too remote thy scat 

Nor d^ign tlion nearstlie ti ozen Bear to sltinci . 

Nor where the sultry soutlieiu stars decline. 
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Such thoughts as these, are what the French call ouire%^ and 
always proceed from a false fire of genius. The Spani.^jh and 
African writers, as Tertullian, CjT^rian, Augustin, are remarked 
for being fond of them. As in that epitaph on Chai'les V. by a 
Spanish writer. i 


Pro tiunolo ponas orbcm, pio tcipninc cfleliim, 

Sidcra pro facibns, pro iuci^iuis uiaiia. y 

Sometimes they dazzle and impose by their boldness ; but 
\yhe>* >r reason and good sense arc so much violated, there can 
be no i 1 ue beauty. Epigrammatic writers are frequently guilty in 
tin's respect, resting llie whole merit of their epigrams on some 
exthavagfyit hyperbolical turn ; such as the following of Dr. Pit¬ 
cairn’s, upon Holland’s being gained from the ocean ■ 

* 

Telliirrm fectie Dii; sna litora Belga:; 

liumeiisascfae tnoiib opus nti unique fuit; 

Hi vacuo tfparsas glomcraiunt a'tlieie ten as. 

Nil ibi, quod open pOssit obesse, hiit. 

At Belyis maiia et cadi naturaque icriim 
Obstltit; obstantes hi duinueie Deos. 


So much for the hyperbole. We proceed now to those figures 
which lie altogether in the thought ; where the words are taken 
in their common and literal sense. 

Among these, the first place is unquestionably due to Per- 
St niticatior, or that figure by which we attribute life and action 
to inanimate objects.' The technical term for tliis is prosopopoeia: 
but as personification is of the same import, and moie allied to 
qur own larfguafe, it will be better to use this word. 

I< is a figure, the use of which is very extensive, and its foun¬ 
dation laid deep in human nature. At first view, and when con¬ 
sidered abstractly, it would appear tef be a figure of the^utmost 
boldness, and to border on the extravagant and ridiculous. For 
■what can seem more femote from the track of reasonable thought, 
than to speck of stones and ^ees, and fields and livers, as if they 
were lining creatimes, and to attribute to them thought and sen¬ 
sation, affections and actions ? One might imagine tliis to be no 
more than childish conceit, which no person of taste could relish, 

Jn fact, however, the case* is very different. No such iftliciilous 

» 

Press uot too much on any part the sphere; 
iiard were the task thy weight divine to bear: , 

Soon would the axis feel the unusual load, 

And, groailing, bend beneath th' incunibent god; 

O'er the raid orb raore equal shalt thou rise,* 

And with a justcr balance nx the skies.—^R owb. 
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. effect is ]^)rocludcd by personification, when properly employed ; 
on tfie contrary, it is found to he natural and agreeable ; nor is 
any very uncommon jiejrree of passion required, in order to 
make us relisli it. All poetry, even in its most gentle and hum¬ 
ble I'orms, abounds with it. Frefin^rose, it is far from being 
excluded: nay, in common conversation, very frequent ap¬ 
proaches artS made to it. When we say the grouqd t/iirsts for 
rain, or the earth smiles wkh plentj'^; when we speak of am- 
])itiorrs being restless^ or a disease being deceitful^ such expressions 
show the facility with which the mind can accommbdafe the 
properties of living ^creatures to things that are inanimate, or to 
abstract conceptions of its own forming. 

Indeed, it is very remarkable, that there is a •wonderful 
pronehdss in human nature to animate all objects. Whether' 
tins arises from a sort of assimilating prinpiple, from a propen¬ 
sion to spread a resemblance of ourselves over all otlier things, 
or from whatever other cause it arises, sotit is, that almost 
every emotion which in the least agitates the mind, bestows upon 
it,s objt'ct a momentary idea of life. Let a nlian, by afi unwary * 
step, s))ruin his ancle, or hurt his foot upon a stone, and, in the 
rutfled discomposed moment, he will, sometimes, feel himself 
disjjoscd to br eak the stone in pieces, or to utter passionate ex¬ 
pressions against it, as if it had done him an injury. If one has 
been long accustomed to u certain set of objects, which have 
made a strong impression pn his imagination ; as $.0 a house, 
where he>has passed many agreeable years; or to fields, and 
trees, and mountains, among which he has often i?alked with the 
greatest delight :• when he is obliged to part with them, espe¬ 
cially if he has no prospect of ever seeing them again, he can 
scarce avoid having somew^hat of tKe same feeling as when he is 
leaving old friends. They seem endowed with life. They 
become objects of his afiection; and, in the moment of his 
parting, it scarce seems absurd to him, to give vent to his feeling 
in words, and to take a formal adieu. ^ * 

So strong is tliat impression of life which is made upon us, 
by lire more magnificent and striking objects of nature esjic- 
cially,^that I doubt not, in the least, of this having been one 
cause of the multiplication of divinities in the heathen ■<vorld. 
The belief of dryads and naiads, of the genius of the wood, and 
the god of the river, among men of lively imaginations, in the 
early ages of tfie world, easily arose from tliis turn of mind. 
When their favourite rural q^jects had often been animated in 
their fancy, it was an easy transition to atttibute to them some 
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real divinity, some unseen power or genius wliich inhabited 
them, or in some peculiar manner belonged to them.* Imagi¬ 
nation was,highly gratified, by thus gaining somewhat to rest 
upon with more stability; and when belief coincided so much 
witli imagination, very slight causes would be sufficient to 
establish it. 

From this deduction may be easily seen how^it comes to 
pass, that personification makes so gieat a figure in all com¬ 
positions, where imagination or passion have any concern. On 
innuinc i able occa*>ions, it is the very language of imagination 
and passion, and therefore, deserves to be attended to,*and 
examined ivith peculiar care. There are three difl’erent degrees 
of this figwre; wliich it is necessary to remark and distinguish, 
in order to determine the propriety of its use. The first is, 
when some of the properties or qualities of living creatures are 
ascribed to inanimate objects ; the second, when those inanimate 
objects are introduced as acting like such as have life; and the 
third, when they are represented, either as speaking to us, or as 
•listening to what we say to them. 

The fii-st and lowest degree of this figure* consists in as¬ 
cribing to inanima,te objects some of the qualities of living crea¬ 
tures. Where this is done, as is most commonly the case, in 
a word pr two, and by way of an epithet added to the object,’ 
a.’* ' a raging storm, a deceitful disease, a cruel disaster,* &c. it 
raises the style so little, that the humblest discourse will admit 
it u.thout any force. This, indeed,"is such an obscure degree 
of personification, that one may doubt whether it deserves the 
name, and might not be classed with simple ipetaphors, which 
escape in a manner unnoticed. Happily employed, howe\ er, it 
sometimes adds beauty and sprightliness to an expression, as in 
this line of Virgil: 

Aiit conjiirato descendens Dacus ab Istro.—Geor. ii, 497. 

Where the personal epithet, coiijurato, applied to the river Istro, 
is infinitely more poetical than if it had been opplie4 to tlie 
person thus: 

Aut conjuratus descendens Dacus ab Istro. 

AVei-y jliltle taste uill make any inc feel the difference between 
these two lines. 

The next degree of this figure is, when we introduce inani¬ 
mate objects acting like those that have life. Here we rise a 
step higher, and tlie personification becomes sensible. Accord- 
to the nature of-the action, which we attrilJute to those in- 
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animate o}>jects, ‘ and tlie particularity with which we describe 
it^ such is the strength of the figure. When pursued to any 
length, it belongs only to studied harangues, to highly figured 
and eloquent discourse: when slighdy touched, 5t may be 
admitted into subjects of less ele^^ation. Cicero, for instance, 
speaking of the cases where killing another is lawful in self- 
deience, use^j^ the following words: “ Aliquando nobis gladius 
ad occidcnduiu honiineni ab ipsis porrigitur legiliUs.* ,(Orat. 
pro Milone.) The expression is happy. The laws are per¬ 
sonified, as reaching forth their hand td give us a sword for 
pulling one to degtli. Such short personifica'tions as these 
may be admitted, even into moral treatises, or Avorks of cool 
reasoning; and provided they be easy and not strained, and 
that Avev be not cloj ed with too frequent returns of them, they 
ha\e a good effect on style, aij^d render it both strong and 
lively. ^ 

r The genius of our language gives us an advantage in the use 
of this ligure. As, w'ith us, no substantive nouns liave gender, 
or arc inasoulim' and feminine, except the proper nanifs of male 
and female creatures, by giving a gender to any inanimate 
object, or abstract idea, that is, in place of the pronoun i/, using 
the personal pronouns, he or she^ we presently raise tlic style, 
and begin personification. In solemn discourse, this maj often 
be done to good pui-pose, when speaking of reli^on, or virtue, 
or our country, or any such object of dignity. I shall give a 
remarkably fine example from a sermon of Bishop Sherlock’s, 
where we shall see natural religion beautifully personified, and 
be able to judge from it of the spirit and grace Avliich this figure, 
Avhen well conducted, bestowis^ on*a discourse. I tnust take 
notice, at the same time, that it is %n instance of tfiis figure, 
carried as fai as prose, even in its highest elevation, will admit, 
and, therefore, suited only to - compositions where the great 
efforts of eloquence are allowed. The* author is comparing ^ 
together our Saviour and Mahomet: “ Go,” says he, * to your 
Natural. Religion; lay before her Mahomet, and his .disciples, | 
aiyayed in ariAour andridood, riding in triumph over the spoils 
of lltuusands who fell by his victorious sword. ShoAv her the 
cities which he set in flames, tlie countries which he ravaged aiid^ 
destroyed, and the miserable distress of all the inhabitants ot the, 
earth. When she has viewed him in this scene, carry her into, 
iiis retirement; show her the propliet’s chamber; bis concubines ^ 
and Ilia wives; and let her hear him allege revelatton, and a 
divine comniissian, to justify his adultery and lust,. When she 
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' is tired with this prospect, then show her the blessed Jesus, 
humble and meek, doing good to all the sons of men. Let her 
see him in his most retired privacies; let her follow him to the 
mount, and hear his devotions and supplications to God. Carry her 
to his table to Anew his poor fare, and hear his heavenly discourse. 
Let her attend him to the tribunal, and consider the patience 
with Avhicli he endured the scolfs and reproaches of hb enemies. 
Lead .^er te his cross ; let lier view him in the agtiny’^ of death, 
and hear his last prayer for liis persecutors; Father, forgive 
them, f )»'theifknow not what they do! —^When Natural llcligion 
has thus viewed both, ask her, which is the prophet of Goci V 
But her answer Ave have already had, when she saw part of tins 
scene, through the eyes of the centurion, who attended at the 
cross. By him she spoke, and said. Truly this Man v^as the Son 
of God.”* Tliis is more than elegant; it is truly sublime. The 
whole passage is animated; and the figure rises at tlie con¬ 
clusion, when Natural Religion, udio, before, was only a spec¬ 
tator, is introduced as speaking by the centurion’s voice. It has 
the better^jflTect too, that it occurs at the conclusion of a discourse, 
Avhere we naturally look for most warmth and dignity. Did 
Bishop Sherlock’s sermons, or, indeed, any English sermons 
whatever, afford us many^ passages equal to this, Ave . should 
oftener have recourse to them for instances of the beauty of 
ccn)position. * 

Hitherto we have spoken ot* prose; in poetry personifirri- 
tion * of this kind are extremely frequent, and are, indeed, the 
life and soul of it. Wo expect to find every thing animated in 
the descriptions of a poet who has a lively fancy. Accordingly 
Homer, the father and prince of poets^ is remarkable for tlie use 
of this figure. War, pejype,.darts, spears, towns, rivers, every 
thing, in short, is alive in his Avritings. The same is the case 
with Milton and Slhakespeare. No personification, in any 
author, is more striking, or introduced on a more proper occa¬ 
sion, than the following of Milton’s, on occasion of Eve’s eating 
the forbidden fruit: ’ 

So saying, her rash hand, in evil hoiif, 

Foitli reaching to the fiuit, she pluck'd, she eat; 

Karth felt the wonpdand Nature, from her seat, 

Sighing, through all liri wuiks, gave signs of vror, 

That all was lost.- Par. Lost, ix. 780. * 

All (he circumstances and ages of men, poverty, riches, youtli, 
old age, .all the dispositions and passions, melancholy, love, 

* Bbbop Sherlock’s Sermohs, vol. i. disc. ?. 
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grief, contentment, are cajfeble of being personified in poetry, 
with great propriety. Of this, we meet with frequent examples 
in Milton’s Allegro and Penseroso, Parnell’s Hymn to Content¬ 
ment, -Thomson’s Seasons, and all the good poets: nor indeed, 
is it ca^to set any bounds to personifications of this kind, in 
poetry. ' 

One of th^ greatest pleasures we receive from poetry, is, to 
find ourselves always in the midst of our fellows ; "and to*sec 
every thing thinking, feeling, and acting, as we ourselves do. 
This is perhaps the principal charm of this sort of figured style, 
d it introduces <as into society with all nature, and interests 
u even in inanimate objects, by forming a connection between 
them and us, through that sensibility which it ascribes to them. 
This is-e.xeinplified iu tlie following beautiful passage of Thom¬ 
son's Summer, wherein the*life which be bestows upon all 
nature, when describing the effects of the rising sun, renders the 
scenery uncommonly gay and interesting : 

IJnt yoydci comes the po'werfiil kin^ of day, 

Ke)oi(“in" in the cast. The lessening rtou«i. 

The kindlins; azure, and the ouaiRlani’s biow 
Tipt with ethereal ^oiil, his near approaclt 

Betoken glad.- 

-By thee lefnied, 

In brisker nioasuics, the rciurenl tream 
Fiisks o*e-r the mead. The piceipu e abrupt, 

Projecliiie; hoiroi on the bldckeii’d flood, 

Softeub at tUy retnin. The desert joys, 

Wildly thioiigh all his melancholy bound*; 

Kude ruins glitter; iflul the biiny deep. 

Seen fioin some pointed pioiiiontory’s top. 

Reflects from every Ihietnating wave 
A glance extensive as the day.- 

The same eflTecl is remarkable in that fine passage of Mdton; 

--To the nuptial bowsr 

I led her hhishing like the mom. All hr.iven 
And happy constellations, on that hour. 

Shed thetr selectest infliiwice. The earth 
Gave signs of gratniation, and each hilL , 

Joyous the birds: fresh gales, and gentle airs. 

Whisper’d it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flnng rose, flung odour from the spicy shrub. 

Disporting.-— 

^ The third and highest degree of ’this figure remains to be 
mentioned, when inanimatt objects are introduced, not only as 
feeling and acting, but as speaking to us, or hearing and listen¬ 
ing when we address ourselves to them. This, though on 
several occasions far from being unnatural, is, .^owever, moTe 
difficult in the execution, tharf the other kinds of personification 
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this is plainly th:e boldest of all Rhetorical figures; it is the 
stylo 4)f strong passion only; and, therefore, never to be at¬ 
tempted, unless when the mind is considerably heated and agi¬ 
tated. A slight personihcation of some inanimate thing,, acting 
as if it had life, can be relished by the mind, in the ^idst of 
cool description, and when its ideas are going on in thA ordinary 
frain. But it must be in a state of violent emotion, and have 
ae^arted*considerably from its common track of thought, before 
it can so far realize the personification of an insensible object, 
as to conceive it listening to what we say, or making any return 
to us. All strong passions, however^ have^ tendency to use 
this figure; not only love,^ anger, and indignation, but even 
those whfch are seemingly more dispiriting, such as grief, re¬ 
morse, and melancholy. For all passions struggle for vent, and 
if they can find no other object, urill, rather than be silent, pour 
themselves forth to woods, and rocks, and the most insensible 
things ; especially, if these be in any degree connected with the 
causes and objects that have thrown the mind into this agitation. 
Hence, poetry, where the greatest liberty is allowed to the 
language of passion, it is easy to produce many beautif ul exam¬ 
ples of this figure. 'Milton affords us an extremely fine one, in 
that moving and tender address which Eve makes to Paradise, 
just before is compelled to leave it 

Oh i ubexpected stroke, worse than of death! 

Must I thus ieave thee. Paradise! thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks, and sliades. 

Fit haaiU of Gods i tvhere I uad hope to spend 
Quiet, though sad, tiie respite of that day, 

Which |au8t be mortal to us both. O flowers! 

That never will in other rUroate grow, 

My early visitation and my last 

ev’n, which I bred up with tender hand, 

From yonr flrst Op’ning buds, and gave you names! 

Who now silkU rear you to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th' ambrosial fount! 

Book li. 1. 268. 

Tbi9 is altogether the language of nature, and of female pa^ioil, 
It is observable, th^t all plaintive passions are peculiarly proiM 
to the use of this figure. The complaints which Pliiloctetes, in 
Sophocles, pours out to ^the rocks and caves of Lemnos*, amidM 
the excess of his grief and despair, are remarkably fine example^ 
of it.* And there are frequent exdmples, not in poetry only 

ipiwtf S tr$rpai, 

'X^rAVf aJ yap a'KKot c®* X*y«, ^ 

AtpmXnk/Uit xaptSifft To'f liw^oViir, fitc —v, 030 
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but in real life, of personst, wheu jus^ about to suffer deatli 
taking a passionate farewell of the sun, moon, and stars, or other 
’sensible objects around them. 

There are two great rules for the management of this sort' 
of per^nihcation. The first rule is, never to attempt it, unless 
when pnjmpted by a strong passioni and never to continue it when 
the passi^ begins to flag. It is one of those high ornaments, 
which can ^ly find place in the most Warm and sjoirjted parts 
of composition ; and there, too, must be'employed with modera¬ 
tion. 

The second rule is, never to personify any object in this way, 
blit such as has some dignity in itself, and can make a proper 
figure in this elevation to which we raise it. The observance of 
this rule is required, even in the lower degrees of ittjrsonifica- 
tion j but still more, when an address is made to the personified 
object. To address the corpse of a deceased friend, is natural; 
but to address the clothes which he wote, introduces mean and 
degrading ideas. So also, addressing the sevenil parts of one’s 
body, as if they were animated, is not congruous to the dignity 
of passion. For this reason, I must condemn the ibllowing 
passage, in a very beaiitirnl poem of jMr. Pope’s, Eloisa to 
Abelard. 

V 

Dear fatal name' lest e^ci tinrevcal’d, 

No> i».us these Ups in hol> silence seal’d ’ 

Hide It, my heait, within thatclo.se dts{<aise. 

Where, mix’d with God’s, Ins lov’d idea lies: 

Oh! write it not, mvHlidml!—his name 'ipppeais 
Already written—Ulot it out, my tears. 

Here are several diflerent objects and 2 )arts of the body personi¬ 
fied ; and each of them i.s addressed or .spoken to; let us consider 
with what propriety. The first is, the name of Abelard : “ Dear 
fatal name t ever,” JkiC. To this no reasonable objection 
can be made. For, as the name of a person often stands for the 
person himself, and suggests the .same ideas, it can bear tins 
personification with sufficient dignity. Next, Eltjisa speaks to 
herself, and personifies her heart for this purpose; « Hide it, my 
heart, withip that close,” &c. As the heart is a dignified part of 
the humamframe, and is often put for the mind or affections, this 
also ma^ pass without blame. But, w^en from her heart she 

** O nnoantain*, rivers, rocks, nnd savage herds. 

To you I speak! to you alone, I now 
Must breathe my sorrows ' you are wont to bear 
My sad complaints, and 1 will tell you all » 
niat 1 have suffered ,frogi AcliUlei' son."—FuAKikiiJi 
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passes to her kand^ attd tells her hand not to write his natne^ 
tliis IS forced and unnatural; a personified hand is low, and hot 
in the style of true passion; and the figure becomes still Worse, 
iwlien, in the last place, she exhorts her tears to blot oat what 
her hand had written, ** Oh ! write it not,* &c. Thetfi^lS, in 
tliese two lines, an air of cdlgraminatic conceit, whi^ native 
passion never suggests; and whicli is altogether unsuitable to the 
tenderness udiicli breathes through the rest of that excellent poem. 

In prose compositions, tliis figure requires to be used with 
still greater moderation and delicacy. The same liberty is not 
allowed to the imagination there, as in poetry. The same assis¬ 
tances cannot be obtained for raising passion to its proper height 
by tlie force of numbers, and the glow of style. However, ad¬ 
dresses to inanimate objects are not excluded from prose; but 
have their place only in the higher species of oratory. A public 
speaker may on some occasions very properly addres.s religion 
or virtue; or his native country, or some city or province, which 
has suffered perhaps great calamities, or been the scene of some 
memoral^e actiofi. But we must remember, that as such ad¬ 
dresses are among tlie highest efforts of eloquence, they should 
never be attempted, unless by persons of more than ordinary 
genius. For if the orator fails in his design of moving our pas 
sions by them, he is sure of being laughed at. Of all frigid 
things, the most frigid are the awkward and unseasonable at* 
tempts soinetimes made towards such kinds of per.sonjficatioii, 
cstfecially'^ if they be long contiAued. We see the writer or 
ijpeaker toiling, arid labouring to express the language of some 
passion, which he neither feels himself, nor can make us feel. 
We remain not only cold, but frozen; and are at full leisure to 
criticise on the ridiculous figure which the personified ol^gect 
makes, when wc ought to have been transported with a glow of 
enthusiasm. Some of tiie Fren^li writers, particularly Bossuet 
aiid Flechier, in their sermons and funeral orations, have at¬ 
tempted and ^executed tliis. figure, not without w'armth lind 
dignity. Their works are exceedingly wortliy of being cu»- 
, slulted, for instances of this, and of several other oiwaments of 
Indeed, the vivacity and ardour of the French 
mp^auited to this bold species of oratory, than the more cor- 
itd&i'iki less animated genius of the British, who in tiicitjprriae 
Vri^fka^^very rarely attempt any of the high figures of (Woqneno©,^ 

In tae “f>t9inoa$ Fundbre* da M.Bossuct,** 
tbe modern eloquence, apostrojitee and nddrewee to nereotilfted 

ffeqneittjf o^r, end are supported vith mueh eplrh* THuf, m Inttanpe, 
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do much for peraouifioatioUs or prosopopoeia^ in all its iHCTerent 
forms. 

Apostrophe is a figure so much of the same kind, that it will 
noti^quire many words. It is an address to a real person; but 
one wio is either absent or d^({, as if he were present and 
listenii^^o us. It is so much allied to an address to inanimate 
objects p^oonified, that both these figures are sometimes called 
apostrophes. However, the proper apostrophe iS in boldness 
one degree lower than the address to personified objects ; for it 
certainly requires a less effort of imagination to suppose persons 
present who are dead or absent, than to animate insensible 
beings, and direct our discourse to them. Both figures are sub¬ 
ject to the same rule of being prompted by i)assion,Jn order to 
render .tliera natural; for both are the language of passion or 
strong emotions only. Among the poets apostrophe is frequent; 
as in Virgil: » 

-Pereunt HypanUque Dyma«iqne ^ 

Contivi a •>ociis; nec te tua plnrima, Pantheu, 

JL<ibt‘iitein pirta^, tier Apolhnit> intiiLt n>\it !* ASn. p. 428. 

iU tbe fnneral oration of Mai y of Austtia, Quren of France, the aa.iior addresses 
Algiers, in the prospect of the advantage which the aims of Lonis XIV. were to 
fl^itt over it. ** Avaiit tui la Fianco, picsquo sans vaisscanx, tenoit en vain aux 
deux mors. Mainlcnant, on les volt cnnvoites depuis Ic levant jusqii’tu cou* 
chant dc nos tlottos victoiieuhes; et la haidiesse FranroUe poite partout la 
torreur avoc le noin dc Lonis. Ta cederus, tu tombeiai sons co vainquoar, 
Al(^r' riche des alcponilles dc la ( iiit^tu nU*. To di^ois en Ion rmm avaie, Je 
tic>n$ Ib nicr sous me» loi\, ot les nations sont ma proic. La logoi et£ de tos 
vaisseaux te dounoit dc la confiaiico. IMai*' ta to \ciias atlaqiiO dans tos 
mnraiUos, i^mmo nn uiscan lavissant qifon iio.t che*cber pattni ses loihcitt 
et dans son nid, oi'i il partago son butin d sos petii^. Tn rends doja tes csciaves. 
Loata a brt<(6 les fers, dont tu accahloia sos snjots.'’ <i<c. In another passage of 
the same oration, lie tUns apostrophizes the Isle of l^hoasants, wliicli had been 
rendered famous bv being the scone of thoseconfoicn<*es, in which the ttoaly of 
the Pyreniicos between Fiance and Spain, and the inaiiiago of this princess with 
the King of France, were concluded. “ Isle pactfiqtic, ou se doivent temimer les 
diflr^rends de deux grands empires dqiit tu sois do Umites ; isle f-torneUoment 
tn^orable par les eonl^rcnces de denx grands ininistrcs.——Augustejoninceod 
deux fibres nations, lotigtemps ennemies ot alors rcconciii^es par Marie Thf icse* 
s*avanccnt snr lenrs coutins, leurti rois d leur ti&te, non plnsP pour se conibattie, 
mais ponr s’embrasscr.—Fftes sacr<*e8, maiiage fortunf, voUe nuptial, bcii^dic- 
tioD, saOiUtce>pnis>je mftlcr Hitloiird’hni vosc^rfanonles otvos pompos aveeees 
pompes Aiadbres, et le combl c des graiidcnrs a\cc lours ruines 1" In the funeral 
orgtion gf Henrietta, queen o^QZngland, (which is perhaps the noblest bf all his 
eoKipositions,} ailoi' tecouiiting all she had doun to support her unfortunate hus¬ 
band, ho conelwdes with this beautiful apostrophe : ** O mere i O fennue I Oreine 
admirable et digoe d’nno luolUeure fortune, si les fortunes de lateiie ^toient 
qilelqne ebose f £nfin U faut cedcr d votre sort. Vons avoz asses soutenu I’etat, 
qtti est atta(|ud par nne ibree invincible et divine. 11 ne reste plus dtisoimais, 
cinott qua vntis tenlex ferine pannl sea mines.*'’ 

• Paothens! tiiee, thy mitre, nor the b^ids 
Of awfiil Phoebus, sav’d from impious bands.—DaimBN. 
p 2 
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poems of Ossian are full of the most beautifal instaneea 
of this figure: « Weep on the rocks of roaring winds^ 0 maiil 
of Inistdre; bend thy fair head over the waves, tliou fairer 
than the ghost of the hills, when it moves in a sunbeavn at 
noon over the silence of Moryeu! He is fallen! thy yiflith is 
low; pale beneath the sword of Cuthullin !»♦ Quiniilijrfi affords 
us a very fine example in prose; when, in the begii/iing of his 
sixth book, deploring the untimely death of his son, which had 
hajjpened during the coarse of the work, lie makes a very nmv,. 
ing ami tender apostrophe to him. « Nam quo iile animo, qua 
luedicorum admirattone, mensium octo \aletu<linem tiilit J 
in supreuiis consolaius est? quam etiam dehci'*»%, 
non noster/ipsum ilium alienatm mentis errorein cirtSP solas 
literas habuit? Tuosne ego, O mem spes inaneo! labentes 
Otulos, tuum fugienteni spuitmn vidi? Tuum corpus frigi- 
dum, exsaugue tomplexus, animam recipere, aurainquo confi* 
niuncin haurire amplius potui ?—True consulari niiper adoptione 
ad omnium spes honorum patris admotmn, te avunculo prsetori 
generum tiestinatum, te omnium .spe Atticos eloqm ntim cundn 
datum, parens superstes tantiun ad pamas ainisiIn this 
passage, Quintilian shou s tlie true genius of an orator, as much 
as he does clsewliere that of the critic. 

For such bold figures of discourse as strong personifications, 
addresses to personified objects, and apostiophus, the glowing 
imagination of the ancient oriental nations was particularly 
fitt d. Hence, in the saired Scriptures, we hnd some very 
remarkable instancts: “ O thou sword of the Lord ! ^low long 
will it be ere thou he quiet! put thyself up into the scabbard, 
rest and be still! How can it be quiet, seeing the Lord hatii 
given it a charge against Ashkelon, and agam.st tiie sea>shore ? 
there he hath appointed Theie is one passage itLMW'K 

* Book 1. 

f ** Uitli what {ipiiit, and bow raarh to the adniiidtion of the 
did be be^i tUiouxb^t eixbt montha bit liiiKCiiitg distiew’ W'lth wtwit taader 
attentiou did be study, even m tlie last extiemity, to comlort me: and, wti^n no 
lapfjfer bjinselt, bow aileetun; was it to heboid the disordeted etfort* of bi» 
wuuideriiix miud, wholly employed on snhjectii of literature * Ah I iny flrttetltned 
and tailen iiopea! have I then beheld your ciosiiis; eye», and heard tlto but groan 
hfito Woto yonr bps? After bavltigembraced youi cold and bteatbtest b^y, bow 
WAS it hi my power to diaw the vital air, or continue to dtair s miserable hie f 
Wbon IlMdynst bebcld >on raised by cortsalar adoption to the prospect of aU 
yodr fatker’a honowm, destined to be 8on>in-Uw to your uncle Uio Prsetofr, pofidod 
out by (general oapoctation as the snccesstnl cAudidate t<ir the prize of Attic olo* 
onetice, In fb>B of yont openinfir bononrs, mast I lone you for eveTi «bd 

saibaio a« imbilpu| parent, surviving only to snfler woe r 

} lerembdi. xWih 0, f. 
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titular^ which I must not omit to mention^ because it contains 
' a ^eater assemblage of sublime ideas, of bold and daring figures^ 
than is perhaps any where to be met with. It is in the four- 
teei^A chapter of Isaiah, where the prophet thus describes the 
fall mUhe Assyrian empire: “ Thou shalt take up this proverb 
againsn^ie king of Babylon, anft say. How hath the oppressor 
ceased! golden city ceased! The Lord hath broken tlie 
staff of the wicked, and the sceptre of the rulers. ‘He who smote 
tlie peo]>le in wrath with a continual stroke: lie that ruled 
the nations in anger, is persecuted, and none hindereth. The 
whole earth is at rest, and is quiet: they break forth into 
singing. Yea, the fir-trees rejoice at thee, and the cedars of 
Lebanon, saying, Since thou art laid down, no filler is com© 
hip against us. Hell from beneatli is niovt'd for ttiee, to meet 
'*1hec af th) coming: it .stirreth up tlie dead for thee, even all the 
chief ones of the earth; it hath rais»;d u)> fr(>ln their thrones all 
the kings of tlie nations. All they sliall speak, and say unto 
thee. Art thou also become weak as we? Art thou become like 
unto us? Thy pomp is hi ought down to the grav^. and tlie 
noise of thy \iols: the worm is ,s|>read under thee, and the w’orms 
cover thee. Hoav art tliou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of 
the morning! how art thou cut down to the ground, which didst 
weaken the nations ! For thou hast said in thine heart, I will 
ascend into heaven, 1 will exalt my throne above the stars of 
God ; I will sit also upon the mount of tlie congregation, in the 
sides of the north. 1 will ascend above tlie heights of the clouds, 
1 will be*like the Most High. Yet thou shalt be brought down 
to hell, to the sides of the pit. They that see tliee shall nairowly 
look upon thee, ami eonsider thee, sajing. Is this the man that 
made the earth to tremble, that did shake kingdoms? that made 
the world as a w'ildoniess, and destroyed the cities thereof? that 
opened not the house of his prisoners ? All the kings of the na¬ 
tions, even all of them lie in glory, every one in his own house. 
But Uiou art cast out of thy grave, like an abpminable branch ; 
and as the raiment of those that are slain, thrust through w'ith a 
sword, that go down to the stones of the pit, as a <Mircass trml- 
dwn ^iidet feet." This wdiole passage is full ofsubliinily. Eveiy 
object is animated; a variety of personages are introduced: wo 
War the Jews, the fir-trees, and cedars ot Lebanon, the ghosts 
departed kings, the kmg of Babylon liimselt^ ami those who 
look upon his body, all speaking in their order, and acting Uieir 
different parts witimut confusion 
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OOUPAIUBON, AN1'1TH£3I8, INTEKKOOATION, CXCLAMAWM^ 

We are still engaged in tlie consideration o|^gures of 
speech; wliiwh, as they add much to the beauty of style tvhea 
properly employed^ aitd are at the !>aine time liable to he j^reatly 
abused, require a careful discussion. As it would be temous to 
dwell on all tlie variety of figurative expressions which rhetori. 
cians ha\e emmierated, I chose to select the capital figures, such 
as occui most frequently, and to make my remarks on these j the 
principles and rules laid down concerning them will sufficiently 
direct us to the use of tlie rest, either in prose or poetry. Of 
metaphor, which is the lyiost common of them all, 1 treated 
fully; and in the last lecture, I discoursed of hyperbole, per- 
Aouifiratiou, and apostrophe. This lecture will nearly finish 
what reiiiqins on the head of figures. 

Comparison, or simile, is what I am to treat of first J a 
figure frequently employed both by poets and prose-writers, for 
the ornament of composition. In a lonncr lecture, I explained 
fully the difference betwixt this and metaphor. A metaphor is a 
comparison implied, but not < \presscd as such; as when 1 say, 
*J\chilles is alien,* uieaning that he resembles one in courage 
Of strength. A comparison i.s, when the resemblance between 
two objects is expressed in form, and generally pursued more 
fully than the nature of a metaphor admits ; as wdien I say, 
* The actions of princes are like those gi eat rivers, the coarse 
of which every one beholds, b.ut their springs iiave been seen hy 
few.” This slight instance will show, that a happy comparison 
is a kind of sparkUng ornament, which adds not a little lustra 
and beauty to discourse; and hence such figures are termed'by 
Cicero, “ oratioqis lumiua.” 

The pleasure we take m comparisons is just and natural, 
W© way remark three different sources whence it arises. First, 
firom the pleasure which nature has annexed to Uiat act of the 
wind by which we compare any two objects together, trace rc- 
setablabces among tliose that are different, and difiTerences among 
those that resemble each other; a pleasure, the final cause pf 
which is> to pi'Ompt us to remark and observe, and thereby tpf 
bake us adVonce in useful knowledge. This operatimi Of the 
mind is naturally and universally e^reeable ; qft a^ars fimw 
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the delight which even children have m comparing things to 
. gather, as soon as they are capable of attending to the objects 
tfiat surround them. Secondly, the pleasure of comparison 
arj|Ses from the illustration which the simile employed gives to the 
prim^ipal object j from the clearer view of it which it presents ; 
or thi^Unore strong impression*of it which it stamps upon the 
mind ; thirdly, it arises from the introduction of a new, and 
commonly a splendid object, associated to tlie p^ncipal one of 
which we treat; and from the agreeable picture wliich that 
oltject presents to the fancy; new .scenes being thereby brought 
into view, which, without the assistance of this figure, we could 
not have enjoyed. 

All conii)arisous whatever may be reduced under two heads, 
^ uplaining and embeUUuiig comparisons. For wheli a writer li¬ 
kens- tlie object of which he treats to any other thing, it alwaj s 
is, or at least always sliouhl lie, with a view either to make us 
utiderstand that object more distinctly, or to dre.ss it up, and 
adorn it. All manner of subjects admit of explaining compari¬ 
sons., Let an author be re.-i-soniiig ever so .strictly, or treating 
the most abstiuse point in ]>lnlo.sopi)y, he may verj properly in¬ 
troduce a comparison, iiit rely a ith a view to nuikc his subject 
better understood. Of this nature is the following in Mr. Har¬ 
ris’s Hermes, employed to explain a very ab.stracl point, the dis¬ 
tinction between tlie powers ot sense and imagination in (lie hu¬ 
man mind, “ As wax,” says he, “A^ould not be adequate to the 
purpose of signature, if it had not the power to retain a.swtUas 
to receive the impression, the same holds of tlie soul with respect 
to sense and imagination. Sense is its receptive power; imagi¬ 
nation its retentive. Had it sense without imagination, it would 
not be as wax, but as water, where, tliough all imprcwssions be 
instantly made, yet as soon as they are made tiiey arc instantly 
lost” jfn comparisous of this nature, the understanding is con- 
ocmed much more than the fancy : and therefore the only rules 
to be observed, with i'e.spect to them, are, that they be clear, and 
ibat tliey be useful; that they tend to render our conception of 
the principal object more distinct; and that they do not lead our 
view aside and bewilder it with any false light. 

Hut embellishing comparisons, introduced not so much wdth 
U view to inform and ipstruct, as to adorn the subject of which 
Ife tfeat, are those with which we are chiefiy concerned at pre-" 
as figures of speech; and those, indeed, W'hich most fre- 
q[ueni!y occur. Reseinblance> as I before lucntioued, is the foun- 
daSloik of this ^gure. W^must not, however, ^ke resemblance, 
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in too otdot a iienso, for actual similitude and likeneas of ajj^ 
pearanoe. Two objects may sometimes be very happily com¬ 
pared to one auotlier, though they resemble each other, stricdy 
speaking, in nothing; only because they agree in the c%cts 
wlUch they produce upon the mini!; because they raise j^ain 
of similar, or, what may be called, ooncordaut ideas ; soviet the 
remembrance of the one, when recalled, serves to strepglhen the 
impression made by the otlier. For example, to describe the 
nature of soft and melancholy music, Ossian says; ** The music 
of Carryl was, like the memory of joys that arc past, pleasant 
and mum’nful to the soul," Tins is happy and delicate. Yet, 
surely, no kind of music has any resemblance to a feeling of the 
mind, such as the memory of past jo\ s. Ha<l it been compared 
to the voire*uf the nightingale, or the murmur of the stream, as 
it would have been by some ordinary pool, t!ie likeness would 
have been more strict; but, by founding his simile upon the ef¬ 
fect which CarryPs music produced, the poet, while be conviys 
a very bmcler image, gives ns, at the same time, a much stronger 
impression of nature and strain of that music : “ Like the 
memory of' joys that are past, pleasant, and mournful to the 
soul.” 

In general, wheUier comparisons be founded on the simili¬ 
tude of the two objects compared, or on some analogy and 
agreement in their effects, the fundamental requisite oi' a com¬ 
parison is, that it shall servo to illustrate the object for the sake 
of which it is introduced and to give us a stronger conception of it. 
Some little excursions of fancy may be permitted, in pursuing the 
simile; but they must never deviate far from tluj principal object. 
If it be a great and noble one, every circumstance in the com¬ 
parison must tend to aggrandke it; if it be a beautiful one, to 
render it more amialde; if terrible, to fill us wilh more awe. 
But to be a little more particular: the rules to be given concern¬ 
ing comparisons, respect chiefly two articles; the propriety of 
their introduction, and the nature of the objects whence they 
are taken. 

First, tile propriety of tlieir introduction. Prom what has 
been already said of comparisons, it appears that they are not, 
like the figures of which 1 treated in the last lecture, tiflb lan- 
‘ gaage of pension* No; they are the language of ima¬ 
gination i-ath$r Bian of passion: of an imagination sprightly, 
inde^, ati4 wanned; but undisturbed by any violent or agita- 
^ emotion. Strong passion is too severe to admit this play of 
?lcy leisure to east about for resembling oljeota j 
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it dwelli in that object which htm seised and taken possession 
iif tlie sotti. It is too much oociipied and filled by it, to turn its 
view asifle, or to fix its attention on any other thing. An author, 
therefore, can scarcely commit a greater fault, than^ in tlie midst 
of pas'-jon, to introduce a simile. Metaphorical expression may 
be allowable in such a situation ; Ihougii even this may be car¬ 
ried too but the pomp and solemnity of a formal compari¬ 
son is altogether a stranger to passion. It changes tlm key in a 
moment: relaxes and brings clown the mind; and shows us a 
writer perfectly at his ease, while he is personating some otlier, 
who is supposed to be under the torment of agitation. Our 
writers of tragedies are very apt to err lierc. In some of Mr. 
Howe's plays, these flowers of similes have been strewed un¬ 
seasonably'. Mr. Addison’s Cato, too, is justly censurable in 
this respect j as, when Porcius, just after Lucia had bid him 
farcMell forever, and when he should naturally have been re¬ 
presented as in the most violent anguish, makes his reply i>i a 
studied and aflected (‘oinparisoii: 

Thus o’er tlic dyins lamp the iinvlo^dy Aaine 
Hdntcs qiiiveiinf; on a point, leaps oh by fits, 

And falls a^^atn, as loth to quit its hold, 

Tlion must not go j my boiiI atill hovels o’ei thee, 

And Cdii’l ijet loose. 

Every one must be sensible, that this is epute remote from the 
language of nature on such occasions. 

However as comparison is not the style of strong passion, 
so neither,^W'lien employed for cmbellislnnent, is it the language 
of a mind wholly unmoved. It is afiguie of dignity, and always 
requires some elevation in the subject, in order to make it pro¬ 
per : for it supposes the imagination to be uncommonly enliven¬ 
ed, though the iieart be not agitatcdlby passion. In a word, the 
proper place of comparisons lies in (he middle region between 
11 m> highly padietic, and the very humble style. This is a wide 
field, and gives ample range to the figure. But even this field 
we must take care not to overstock with it. For, as we before 
said, it is a sparkling ornament, and all things that sparkle, 
dastslc and fatigue, if they recur too often. Similes should, 
even in^oetry, be used with moderation, but, in prose wriftngs, 
much jii«)re ; otherwise, the style wiH become disagreeably floriil, 
and tlie ornament lose its virtue and effect. 

1 proceed, next, to the Irules that relate to objects whence 
comparisons should be drawn, supposing them^ introduced in 
foeic proper place. 
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In Ihe first p.ace^ they must not he drown from things which 
have too ne£|r and obviotis a resemblance to the object with 
which we compare them. The great pleasure of the act of com* 
paring lieSj, in discovering likenesses among things of i^erent 
species, where we could not, at the first glance, expect a re¬ 
semblance. There is little cart or ingenuity in poiiijjng out the 
resemblance of two objects, tlmt are so much akin, jw lie so near 
to one anotiier in nature, that every one sees they must be alike. 
When Milton compares Satan’s appearance, after his fall, to 
that of the suii sufieriug an eclipse, and aflrighting the nations 
with portentous darkness, we are struck with the happiness and 
the dignity of the similitude. But when he compares Eve’s 
bower iu Paradise, to the arbour of Pomona ; or Eve herself to 
a dryad,*or wood-nyjnph, we receive little entertainment: as 
every one sees, that one arbour must, of course, in several 
respects resemble another arbour, and one beautilul woman 
another beautiful womad. 

Among similes faulty tbrougli too great obviousness of tite 
likeness, we must likewise rank those which are taken from 
objects * become trite and familial’ in poetical language. Such 
arc the similes of a hero to a lion, of a person iu sorrow to a 
flower drooping its head, of violent passion to a tem])est, of 
chastity to snow, of virtue to the sun or the stars, and many 
more of tliis kind, with which we arc sure to find modern 
wi Iters, of second-rate genius, abounding plentifully; handed 
down from every Writer of verses to aiiotlier, as by hereditary 
right. These comparisons were, at first, perhaps, very proper 
for the pui'pQses to which they are applieit. lu the ancient 
original poets, who took lliem directly from nature, not from 
their predecessors, they had beauty. But they are now* beaten; 
our ears are so uccustomed to Uiem, that tliey give no amuse¬ 
ment to the fancy. There is, indeed, no mark by wliicU we can 
more readily distinguish a poet of true genius, from one of a 
barren imagination, than by the strain of thidr comparisons. 
All who call themselves poets afleei them: but, whereas a mere 
versifier copies no new image from nature, which appears, to his 
uidaventive genius, exhausted by those who have goUe before 
hiini, and, therefore, coub^nts himself with humbly followmg their 
traickj to an author of real fancy, nature seems to unlock, spoa«* 
taneously, her hidden stores; and the eye “ quick glancing from 
earth fo heaven” discovers new sliapes and forms, Hke<^ 
nesses between objects dnobserved before, wdiieh render.^ 
Similes origfo^, expressive, and lively 
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Bilt> in th« (Second plaoe^ as comparisons ought not to be 
/btonded on likenesses too obvious^ still less ought Ihey to be 
ibniuleid on those which are too feint and remote. For these, in 
pkee^of assisting, strain the fancy to comprehend them, and 
throw no light upon the subject. It is also to be observed, 
that a comparison, which, in the piHncipal circumstances, carries 
a suificient/jr, near resemblance, may become unnatural and ob¬ 
scure, if puslied too far. Nothing is more opposite to the de¬ 
sign of this figure, than to hunt after a great number of 
coincidences in minute points, merely to show how far tlie poct^s 
wit can stretch the resemblance. Tliis is Mr. Cowley’s common 
fault; whose comparisons generally run out so tar, as to become 
ratlier a studied exercise of wit, than an illustration of the prin¬ 
cipal object. We need only open his works, his odes especially, 
to find itl(tlLanoes every where. 

lu the tliird place, the object from which a comparison is 
drawn, should never be an unknown object, or one of which few 
people Can form clear ideas : “ Ad infereiidain rebus luoem,’* 
says Quintilian, “ reperta) sunt similitudines. Pra.'<‘ipu^ igitur, 
est cuslodieudum ne id quod simiiitudinis gratis! adsciviniiis, aut 
obscomm sit, aul ignotnm. Debet oiiim, quod illustrandse 
alterius rei gratia assumitur, ipsum esse clarius eo quod illumi- 
nat,** Comparisons, thcreiore, founded on philosophical dis¬ 
coveries, or on luiy thing with which persons of a certain trade 
only, or a certain profession, are eonversant, attain not their 
proper effect. Tliey should be taken from those illustrious, 
noted objects, which most of the readers either Jiave seen, or 
can strongly conceive. This leads me to remark a fault of 
which modem poets are veiy apt to be guilty The ancients 
took their similes from that face of nature, and that class of 
objects, with which tliey and their readers were acquainted. 
Hence lions, and wolves, and serpents, were fruitful, and very 
proper sources of .similes amongst them; and these having be¬ 
come « sort of consecrated, classical images, are ^ery commonly 
adopted by the modems: injudiciously, however, for tlie pro¬ 
priety of them is now in a great measure lost. It is only at 
second hand, and by description, Uiat we are acquainted with 
mgay of those objects; and, to most readers of poetry, it were 
more to the purpose to describe Hons, or serpents, by siniiks 

* CsOUUuriivilt have been introduced into diHcoursc for the sake of Uirowinsf 
liahjt on the lubj^t. We moat, thereftne, be much on oui ««ploy» 

MihS nvoimdof oar aimUe, any object which is eithei obsuync or ”***'“®’^* 
That, eamly • whkh l« used for tike puripoie of iHostratinfl: «««e Wkei J**'**®?* 
to be ttore obvioni aad plain, than theming intended to he illustr\ted, —vul. 8. tSo 
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tukdn from men, than to describe men bjr Hons. Now'^a^dnyi, 
Vie oan more easily form the conception of a fierce combat be¬ 
tween two men, than between a bull and a tigOr. Every country 
has a scenery peculiar to itself; and the imagery of ever^ good 
poet will eviiibit it. Tlie introduction of unknown objects, or of 
a foreign scenery, betrays a*jt)Oct copying, not after ^nature, but 
from other writers. 1 have only to observe furthej^ 

In Hie* fourtin place, that, in compositions of a serious or 
elevated kind, similes should never l>e taken from low or mean 
ohjeets. These are degrading; whereas, similes arc commonly 
intctided to enibellish, and to digtnfy ; and, therefore, unless in 
burlesqtt'“ w rithigs, or where similes are introduced purposely 
tosilify and diminish an object, mean ideas slmuld never be 
presented to us. Some of Homer's comparisons liave been 
taxed, without reason, on this account. For it is to be remem¬ 
bered, that the meanue,ss or dignity of objects depends, in a 
great degree, on the ideas and manners of the age wherein we 
live. Many similes, therefore, drawn from the incidents of rural 
life, which ajipear low to n.s, had abundance of dignity in those 
simpler ages of antiquity. 

I have now consiilcred such of the figures of speech as 
seemed mo.st to merit a full and particular disemssion: meta'* 
phor, hyperbole, perhonification, apostrophe, and comparison. 
\ few moie jet remain to be mentioned; the proper use and 
conduct of which will be easily understood from the principles 
•di*eady laid down. 

As Compari,s(m is founded on tlie resemblance, no Antithesis 
on the contrast or opposition of two objects. Contrast has 
alwajs this effect, to make each of tlic eontrasled objects appear 
in the stronger light. Vlfliite, for instance, never appears so 
bright as wliert it is opposed to black; and when both are 
viewed together. Antithesis, therefore, may on many occasions 
be emploj ed to advantage, in order to strengthen tlie impression 
whi<’h we inland that any object should make. Thus Cicero, . 
in hi '• oration for Milo, representing tlie improbability of. Milo’s 
forming a design to take awaj the life of Clodiiu, at a time when 
all circumstances were unfavourable to such a design, and after 
he had, let other opporti/nities slip, when he could have executed 
the anme dtfsign, if he had formed it, with much more ease an^d 
safety, heightens our conviction of this improbability by a skilful 
use of tips figure i " Quern igif ur cum omnium gratid inteiifioero 
noluit, huii|j|;Xoiud aliquorum querelfi? jure, <i»em 

lof 0 , quern t/mpore, quern impupf, non cat a^sus> hunc 
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loco, alieno tempore, pericolo capitis, non dubitavit 

occidere In order to render an antitliesis more complete, 

it )s always of advantage, that the words and members of the 

senfenhe expressing the contrasted objects, be, as in this in« 

stance of Cicero’s, similarly constructed, and made to correspond 

to each other. This leads us to reihark the contrast more, by 

setting (he tMngs which we oppose more clearly over agaiiis 

each other; in the same manner as when we contrast a black 
^ * 

and a white object, in order to perceive the full dilference o 
their colour, we would choose to have both objects of tlie same 
bulk, and placed in the same light. Their resemblance to each 
other, ill certain circumstances, makes their disagreement in 
others more palpable. 

At the same time, I must observe, that the frequent use of 
antithesis, ‘especially where the opposition of the words is nice 
and quaint, is apt to render style disagreeable. Such a sentence 
as the following, from Seneca, does very well, where it stands 
alone: “ Si quern vohieris esse divilem, non est quod aiigeas 
divitias, sed miiiuas cupidilafes.’’f Or this: “ Si ad naturam 
vives, nunquameris pauper; si adopirdonein, nun(|uamdives,’’f 
A maxim, or moral saying, properly (i ou^h iocci\es this form ; 
both because it is supposed to be (lie fruit of meditation, and 
because it is designed to be engraven on the memory, winch 
recalls it more easily by the help of such contrasted expressions. 
But where a string of such sentences succeed each other; where 
this becomes an author’s favourite and piwailiug maimer of 
expressing himself, his style is faulty : and it is ujion tliis account 
Senoca has been often, and justly, censured. Such a sty ie ap¬ 
pears too studied and laboured; it gives us the impression of 
an autlior attending more to his manner of saying things, tlian 
to the things themselves which he says. Dr. Young, though a 
writer of real genius, was too fond of antithesis. In his Estimate 
of Human Life, we find whole passages that run in such a strain 
as this; “ The peasant complains aloud; the courtier in secret 

• ** Is it c)edible that, when he declined putting dodUis to death with the 
consent of alt, lie would elioose to do it with tlic^isappiobation of maiw ( an 
yon helievC that the peiston whom he sctnpled to bla>, when he might have done 
•owim ftfll juvUee, in a convenient place, at a proper time, with hecuic, im- 
panity, he made no scruple to minder against jnstice, in an nnfavoinablo place, 
at an unseasonable time, and at the risk of capital coudeinnatiou r 

t ♦* If you seek to mkke one rich, study not to inciease his stores, bn* to 
diminish his desires.” 

I’'** If you regulate your desires according to the standard of natiiie, you ' 
^11 fwyer be poor; if according to the standard of opinion, ynp will never be \ 
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rei*inetJ. In VJ^ant, wliat distress! in afflnence, wliaC satiety! 
The great are under as much didiouUy to expend witii pleasure, 
as the mean to labour with success. The ignorant, through 
ill-grounded hope, are disappointed} the knowing, tjtrou^ 
knowledge, despond. Ignorance occasions mistake; mistake, 
disappointment; and disapjfointinent is misery. Knowledge, 
on the other hand, gives true judgment; and trae*jadgment of 
human thirg*!, gives a demonstration of their insufficiency to our 
peace.^ TJiere is too much glitter in such a style as this to 
plea se long. We are fatigued, hy attending to such quaint and 
artjfic'al sentences often repeated. 

There is another sort of antithesis, the beauty of which con¬ 
sists in surjjrising us hy the unexpected contrast of things which 
it brings together. Much wit may be shown in this; but it 
belongs wholly to piecce of professed wit and humour, and can 
find no place in grave, compositions. Mr. Pope, who is re¬ 
markably fond of antithesis, is often happy in this use of the 
figure. So, in Ids Rape of the f^iock : 

Whc^tlicr the nymph bluU break JDtana’a law, 

Or auine iVuil china jar r<‘ceivc a flaw ; 

()i stain hei honour, or j^cr new brocade; 

Foiiu't her praters, or miss a m:«»(|tterade j 
C)t lose lici heal t, ur necklace, at a ball, 

(>i wbclltci heaven has doom’d (hat Shock must fall. 

What is c ailed the point of an epigram, consists, for the most pari, 
in some antitiiesis of this kind; surpri.sing us with the smart 
and unexpected turn wliieli it gives to the thought f and in the 
few'er words it is broiigiit out, it is always the happier. 

Comparisons and antithesis are figures of a cool nature; 
the jiroduclions of imagination, not of passion. Interrogations 
and Exclamations, of which I am next to .speak, arc passionate 
figures. They are, indeed, on so many occasions, the native 
language of passion, that their use is extremely frequent; 
and, in ordinary conversation, tvlien men are heated, they 
prev.'iil as much as in the most sublime oratory. The unfigured, 
literal use of interrogation, is, to ask a question; but when men 
are prompted passion, whatever they would affirm, or deny, 
with great vehemence,^they naturally put in tin* form of a 
question; expressing tberdby the strongest confidence of tJie 
truth of their own sentiment, and appealing to their hearers 
for the impossibility of the contrary. Thus, in Scripture: 
"God is npi a man that lie should lie, neitiier the sop of 
man (hat liijshottld repent. Htth he said Jt? and shall he 
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not do it ? Hath lie spoken it ? and shall he not make it 
good?”* Ho Demosthenes, addressing himself to the Athe¬ 
nians : ^ Tell me, will you still go about and ask one another, 
what^ews ? What can be more astonishing news tlian this, 
that the inau of Macc<lon makes war upon the Athenians, and 
disposes of the alfairs of Greece ?-s-Is Philip dead? No, but he 
is sick. W hat signilies it to you whether he be dead or alive ? 
For, if any thing happens to this Pliilip, you will ymnediately 
raise up anothe?*.” All this, delivered without interrogation, 
had been faint and iueilecliial ; but the warmth and eagerness 
whieh this questioning method expresses, awakens tlie hearers, 
and strikes them with much greater force. 

Interrogations may often be eniplojed with propriety, in the 
course of no liigher emotions than naturally arise id pursuing 
some close and earnest reasoning. But exclamations belong 
only to stronger emotions of the mind; to surprise, admiration, 
anger, joy, grief, and the like ; 

Keu |>U'tat>! Wii piisca fidcs! invictaque b<>IIu 

Ocxttu! ^ 

Both interrogation and exclamation, and, indeed, all passionate 
figures of speech, operate upon ns by means of sympathy. Sym* 
pathj is a very powerful and extensive principle in our nature, 
disposing ns to enter into every feeling ami passion, which we 
behold expressed by others. lienee, a single person coining 
into company with strong marks, eitlier of melaneholy or joy, 
upon his ponnteiianee, will diduse that passion in a moment 
through the whole circle. Hence, in a great crowd, passions 
are so easily caught, and so fast spread, by that powerful con¬ 
tagion which the animated looks, cries, and gi stures of a multi¬ 
tude never fail to luirry. Now, inteVrogations and exclamations, 
being natural .signs of a moved and agitated mind, ulwa;^s, when 
tliey are properly used, dispose us to synipathisse with the dispo- 
positions of those who use them, and to feci us tliey feel. 

From this it follows, that tlie great rule witli regard to the 
conduct of such hgiires is, that the writer attend to the manner 
in which nature dictates to us to express any emotion or passion, 
and tidft he give his language thati turn, and no other; above 
all, tliat he*never afl'ect the style of,a liassion which lie does not 
feel. With interrogations lie may use a good deal of freedom; 
tliisa, as above observed, falling in so much with the ordinary 
course of language and reasoning, even when no great vehemence 


• * Nun)berSiiK*h»p. x*iU. wr. I». 
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id supposed to have place in the mind* Butj with respect to ex> 
clamatloud, he must be more reserved. Nothing has aworse^ 
eifeot .than the frequent and unseasonable use of them. Ri^w^ 
juvenile writers imagine^ that by pouring them forth often^^ltey 
render their compositions warm and animated. Whereas quite 
the contrary follows. They ifender it frigid to excess. When 
an author is always calling upon us to enter into transports 
which lie has said nothing to inspire, we are both disgusted and 
enraged at iiiin. He raises no sympathy, for he gives us no pas¬ 
sion of his own, in which we can take part. He gives us words 
and not passion; and, of course, can raise no passion, unless 
that of indignation. Hence I am inclined to think, he was not 
much mistaken, who said, that when, on looking into a book, 
he found the pages thick bespangled with the point which is 
called “ punctum admirationis,” he judged this to be a sufficient 
reason for his laying it aside. And, indeed, w'ere it not for the 
help of tliis “ punctum admirationis,” with which mrniy writers 
of the rapturous kind so much abound, one would be often at a 
loss to discover, whether or not it was exclamation which they 
aimed at: For, it has now become a fashion, among these wri¬ 
ters, to subjoin points of admiration to sentences, which contain 
nothing but simple affirmations, or propositions ; as if, by an 
affected meUiod of pointing, they could transform them in the 
.reader’s mind into high figures of eloquence. Much akin to this, 
is another contrivance practised by some writers, of separating 
almost all the members of their sentences from each otiier, by 
bla.ik lines ; as if, by setting them thus asunder, they^ bestowed 
some special importance upon them ; and required us, in going 
along, to make a pause at every other word, and weigh it well. 
This, I think, may be called a typographical figure of speech. 
Neither, indeed, since we hate been led to mention the arts of 
writers for increasing the importance of their words, does ano¬ 
ther custom, vrhich prevailed very much some time ago,' seem 
worthy of imitation ; 1 mean that of distinguishing tlm slgiufioant 
words, in every^ sentence, by italic characters. On some occa- 
siojas, it is very proper to use such distinctions. But whep we 
them so far, as to mark with them every supposed empha- 
lica], word, these words are apt to multiply so fast in the |iathor*,a 


imagbildion, that every prf^e^s crowded with italics^blch can 
pjfoincci no effect whatever, but to hurt the eye and create con- 


fusion* . the sense point not out the most emp^tical 

’ lit variation in the type, especially when dwat^ing so 
^ ^ve small aid. And, aceordiogl^^ ^ 



visiox. 


masterly writers, of late, have, with good reasou, laid aside ail 
those feeble props of signifioancy, and trusted wholly to lue 
we^Iit of their sentiments for commanding attention. But to 
return from this digression: 

Another figure of speech, proper only to animated and warm 
composition, is what some critical writers call Vision; when, in 
place of relating sometliiiTg that is past, we use the present 
tense, and describe it as actually passing before our eyes. Thus 
Cicero, in his fourth oration against Catiline: ** Videor enim 
niilii hanc urbera videre, luccni orbis terraruin atque arccin om¬ 
nium gentium, subito uno inceodio concidentem; cerno anitiio 
scpulta in patria iniseros atque insepultos acervos civium ; ver- 
satur milii antcoculos adspectus Celiiegi, et furor, itrvestracaede 
bacchantis.*** This intuiiier of description supposes a sort of 
enthusiasm, which carries the person who describes in some 
measure out of himself; and, when Veil executed, must needs 
impress the reader or hearer strongly, by the force of that sj in- 
pathy which I have before explained. But, in order to a suc¬ 
cessful execution, ii requires an uncommonly warm imagination, 
and such a hap]>y selection of circumstances, as shall make us 
think we see before our eyes the scene that is described. Other¬ 
wise, it shares the same fate with all feeble alleiupis towards pas¬ 
sionate figures; that of throwing ridicule upon the author and 
leaving the reader more cool and uninterested than he was before. 
The same observations arc to be applied to repetition, suspension, 
correctioq, and many more of those figurative forms of speech, 
which rhetoricians have enumerated among the beauties of elo¬ 
quence. They are beautiful, or not, exactly in proportion as 
they are native expressions of the sentiinciit or passion intended 
to be heightened by them. Let nature and passion always speak 
their own language, and they will suggest figures in abundance. 
But, when we seek to counterfeit a warmth which we do not 
feel, no figures will either supply the defect, or conceal the im¬ 
posture. 

There is one figure (and I shall mention no more) of frequent 
use among all public speakers, particularly at the bar, wliicli 
QuintfKan insists upon considerably, and calls Amplification. It 
consists ill an artful exaggeration df all the circumstances of 
some object or action which we want to place in a strong light, 

• “ 1 seem to myeelf to behold this city, the ornament of the caith, and the 
capilAl of all nations, suddenly Involved in one conflagiation. I see before mo 
the sUrnightered heai^s of citizens lying unbnried in the midst oi tlieir 
country, Tlte furious countenancf^f CctUegu* niy\view, wimowitua 

t» vaf(« joy be is triumphing in your miseries.” c. 9 .. 
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either a good or a bad one. It is not so property one figure* as 
thellki^Ul ttianagement of several which we make.tb tend bub 
poinif;. ' It may be carried on by a proper use of iUagni^ift^ 6^' 
extrtiuating terms* by a regular enumeration of partictdars* dr i)y 
throwing together, as intd one ^nass, a crowd of circumstances’; 
by suggesting comparisons also with things of a like nature. 
But the principal instrument by winch it works, is by a climax, 
or a gradual rise of one circumstance above another, till our idea 
be raised to the utmost. I spoke formerly of a climax in sound; 
a climax in sense, when well carried on, is a figure which never 
fails to amplify strongly. The common example of this is, that 
noted passage in Cicero, which every school-boy knows: 
“ Facinus e»t vincire civcm Ilomanum; scelus verberare, prope 
parricidium, necare ; quid dicam in crucetn tollere I shall 
give an instance from a printed pleading 4)f a famous Scotch 
lawyer, Sir George M’Kedzie. It is in a charge to the jury, in 
the case of a woman accused of murdering her own chUd. 
* Gentlemen, if one man had any how* slain another, if an adver¬ 
sary had ‘killed his opposer, or a w'oinan occasioned the death of 
her enem^, even these criminals would have been capitally pun¬ 
ished by the Cornelian law: but, if this guiltless infant, who 
could make no enemy, had been murdered by its own nurse, 
what punishments wouKl not then the mother have demanded? 
With wLat cries and exclamations would she have .stunned your 
ears? What shalHwe say then, when a woman, guilty of ho¬ 
micide, a mother of the murder of her innocent child, hath com¬ 
prised all those misdeeds in one single crime; a crime,'in its own 
nature detestable; in a woman, prodigious; in a mother, incre¬ 
dible ; and perpetrated against one whose age called for Com¬ 
passion, whose near relation ‘claimed aifection, and whose inno¬ 
cence deserved the highest favour ?” I must take notice, Imw- 


ever, that such regular climaxes as these, though they have con- 
K4,ii^rab]e beauty, have, at the same time, no small appearance of 
study ; and, therefore, though they may be admitted mto 
hwangues, yet they speak not tlie language of great ear- 
passion, which seldom proceed by steps so regt^ari. 

• purposes of effectual persmasion, ai» they 

so successful, tis pn arrangement of circumstancfpi ia 
prqoaiBo order. For, when much art appears, we ap«^ al- 

guard against the deceits of eloquence; b«t 


fusion.' 


to pot a Romao citizec in bonds; it is 0ie bright Of ta 
§ Atesf than parricide to not him to death; wli^name fiien 
\ittgb4ip'^ 
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. wlUett a speaker lias reasoned strongly, and by force of argument 
lias made good his main point, lie may then, taking advantage of 
thelTavourable bent of our minds, make use of such arl^cial fi¬ 
gures to confinn our belief and to warm our minds. 


LECTURE XVIII. 

FIOURATIVE LANGUAGE-GENERAL CHARACTERS OP STYLE- 
DIFFUSE, CONCISE—FEEBLE, NERVOUS—DRY, PLAIN, NEAT, 

Elegant, flowery. 

I « 

JHaving treated, at considerable length, of the figures of 
speech, of their origin, of their nature, and of Uie management 
of such of them as are important enoagh to require a particular 
discussion, before finally dismissing this subject, I think it in¬ 
cumbent on me, to make some observations concerning the 
proper use of figurative language in general. These, Indeed, I 
have In part already anticipated. Rut, as great errors are often 
committed in this part of style, especially by young writers, it 
may be of use that I bring together, under one view, the most 
material directions on this head. 

I begin with repeating an observation formerly made, that 
neither all the beauties, nor even the chief beauties, of com- 
position depend upon tropes and figures. . Some of the most 
sublime and most pathetic passages of the most admired’au¬ 
thors, boUi in prose and poetry, are expressed in the most sim¬ 
ple style, without any figure at all; instances of which I have 
before given. On tlie other hand^ a composition may abound 
with these studied ornaments; tlie language may be artful, 
splendid, and liighly figured, and yet the composition be on tlih 
whole frigid and unafiecting. Not to speak of sentiment and 
thought, which constitute the real and lasting merit of any work, 
if the style be stiff and affected, if it be deficient in perspicuity 
or precision, or in ease and neatness, all the figures that can be 
enjoyed will never render it agreeable: they may dazzle a 
vulgar, but will never please a jud\ci(Ais eye. 

' ■> fti: the second place, figures, in order to be beautiful, must 
always rise naturally from the subject. I have shown that all 
of them are the language either of imagination, or of passion ; 
satde of theni suggested by imagination, when it is awakened 
and sprigitily. Such as metihphors and e<«nparis|us; offters by 
passion or more heated emotion, such as personifications and 

Q 2 
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apostrophes. Of course they are beautiful then only, when they 
are prompted by fancy or by passion. They must rise of their 
own accord; they must flow from a mind warmed by tlie object 
which it seeks to describe ; we should never interrupt the course 
of thought to cast about for^ figures. If they be sought after 
coolly, and fastened on as designed ornaments, they will have a 
miserable elRjct. It is a very erroneous idea, wliich many have 
of tlie ornaments of stjle. as if tliej were things detache<l from 
the subject, and that could be stuck to it, like lace upon a coat* 
this is, indeed, 

Pnrpiirens, late qiii spiendeat, iiniis et alter 

M Afrsuitni pannus.*- Ari Poet. v. IS. 

And it is this false idea Arliich has often brought attention to the 
beauties of writing inio, disrepute. Whereas, the real and 
proper ornaments of stjle arise from sentinieut. They flow in 
the same stream with the current of tliuught. A writer of 
genius epneeives his subject strongly; his imagination is filled 
and impressed with it; and poui's itself forth in that figurative 
language which imagination naturally speaks. lie puts on no 
emotion which his subject does not raise in him ; lie speaks as 
he feels ; but Ins stjle will be beautiful, because his feelings are 
lively. On occasions, when faiiej is languid, or finds nothing 
rouse it, we slu^ukl ne\er attempt to hunt for figures. We 
tlnm work, as it is said, “ i’lvita Minerva supposing figures 
invented, they will Inn the appearance of In ing forced ; and, in 
this case, they ha<l much belter be omitted. 

In file third place, even nhen imagination prompts, and the 
subject naturally gives rise jo figures, they must, however, not 
be employed too frequently. li» all beauty, “ simplex munditiis** 
is a capital cjuality. Notliing derogates more from the weight 
and dignity of any composition, tlian too great attention to orna¬ 
ment. Whenwlhe ornaments cost labour, tliat labour always 
appeal s ; though they should cost us none^ still the reader or 
hearer may be surfeited with tfiem; and when they come too 
thick, they give the impression of a light and frothy genius, that 
evaporates in show, ratliey than brings forth what is solicl. The 
directions of the ancient critics, on diis head, are full pf gqod 
sense, and deserve careful attention. “ Voluplaiibus maumis,’* 
says Cicero, de Drat. lib. iii., fastidium finitimum est in rebus 
omnibus; quo hoc minus in oratione mireinur. In qua, vel ex 

* VShreds of purple with bi^ad lu^itre shine, 

^Sew*d o» jopr poem."— 
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poeiis, vel oratoribus> possumus judicare, concmnam, ornataiOj 
festivam sine interniissione, q«ianivis clans sit coloribus picta, 
ve\ poesis^ vel oratio, non posse in delectatione ease diutorna. 
Quarcj bene et prseclare, qnamvis nobis saepe dicatur, belle et 
festive nimium ssepe nolo.”* Tf'o the same purpose are the ex¬ 
cellent directions with w'hich Quintilian concludes his discourse 
concerning figures, lib. ix. c. 3. “ Ego illud cle iis figuris, qum 
vere sunt, adjiciam broviter, .sicut oriiant orationem opportune 
positae, ita iiieptissimas e.sse, cum inimodice petunfur. Sunt, qui 
neglectu rcruxn ponilcre, et viribus sententiarura, si vel inapia 
verba in hos modos depravarint, summos se judicent artifices; 
* idcoque non desinimt eas nectere; quas sine sententia sectari, 
tain est ridiculuni, qiiain quaerere liabitum gcslunaque sine cor- 
pore. “ 'Ne luc quideni, qua* rectfc fiunt, deiisandtc sunt nimis. 
Sciendum impriuiis, quid quisque postulet locus, quid persona, 
quid teinpus. Major enim pars Infrum figurarum posita est in 
delectatione. Ul)i vero atrocitate, invidia, miseratione pugnan- 
dum est; quis ferat verbis coiitrapositis, et consimilibus, et 
pariter cadentibus, irascerdem, fleuteni, roganteni ? Cum in his 
rfbus cura verborura dcrogit alluctibus fidciu ; ct, ubicunque ars 
ostentatur, veritas abesse videatur.”-[' After these judicious and 
u.seiul observations, I have no more to add, on this subjef.t, ex¬ 
cept this admonition: 

In the fourtli place, that without a genius for figurative lan¬ 
guage, none should attempt it. Imaginiictioii is a power not to 
be acquyfcd j it must be deriveil from nature. Its redundancies 


• “ In all hnman thini^s, disgust borders so nearly on the most lively pkasnres, 
that wc need not be surprised to find this hold in elomicnce. From reading 
either poets or oratois we m.iy easily satisfy ourselves, that neither a poem nor 
au oration, which, without intennhsion,*is showy and sparkling, ran please us 
long. Wherefore, though we may wish tor the freiiucnt praise of having ex- 
prassed ourselves well and properly, we should not covet repeated applause, 
for being bright and splendid.'* 

t “ I most add, concerning those figures which are pr^er in themselves, that 
as they beautify a composition when tlipy are seasonably bstrodneed, so they de¬ 
form it greatly if too frequently sought aftei. There are some, who, neglecting 
strength of sentiment and weight <»f if attei, if they can only force their empty 
words Into a figurative style, imagine themselves great writers; and therefore 
ContUraally string together such ornaments; which Is just as ridiculous, where 
l^ere^s no sentiment to support them, as to contrive gestures and di esses tor 
what wants a body. Even those figures whlph a subject admits, must not come 
toe thick. We roost begin with considhring what the occasion, the time, 
the pereon who speaks, render proper. For the object aimed at by the greater 
part of these figures is entertaimuent. But when the subject becomes deeply 
serious, and strong passions are to be moved, who can beai the ** 

gShet^ language and balanced phrases, endeavours to expi.oss wrath, co^isc- 
raUon, or earnest entreaty? On all such occasions, a solicitous attenUon to 
words weakens plsslpn; and wh/h so much m is shown, tJlcre a snspccted to be 
little sincerity• 
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we may prone, its deviations we may colrect, its sphere we 
may enlarge, but tlie faculty itself wc cannot create; and all 
efforts towards a metaphorical ornamented style, if we are desti¬ 
tute of tlie proper genius for it, will prove awkward and dis¬ 
gusting. Let us satisfy oursejjves, however, by considering, 
that without this talent, or at least with a very small measure 
of it, we may both write and speak to advantage. Good sense, 
clear ideas, perspicuity of language, and proper arrangement of 
words and thoughts, will always command e^tention. The^e 
ar$, in(toed, the foundations of all solid merit, both in speaking 
and writing. Many subjects require nothing more; and those 
which admit of oruainent, admit it only as a secondary requisite. , 
To study and to know our own genius well; to follow nature : 
to seek to improve, hut not to force it, are directions which 
cannot be too often gi\cn to tliosc who desire to excel in the 
liberal arts, * 

When I entered on the consideration of style, 1 observed 
that, words being tJie copies of our ideas, there must always be 
a very iidlmate connexion between the manner in which every 
writer emplo^^s words, and his manner of thinking; and that, 
from the peCuliaritj of thought and expression which belongs to 
him, there is a certain character imprinted on his style, which 
may be denominated his manner; coinmonly expressed by such 
general tern s, as strong, w’eak, dry, simple, affected, orUielike. 
Thesi' distinctions carry, in gmieral, some reference to an au¬ 
thor s manner of thihking, but refer chiefly to his mode of ex¬ 
pression. They arise from the whole tenor of his language; 
and comprehend the effect produced by all those parts of style 
which we have already considered; Hjc choice which he makes 
of single words; his arrangement of these in .sentences ; the de¬ 
gree of his precision ; and ids embellishment, by mean.s of musi¬ 
cal cadence, figures, or other arts of speech. Of such general 
characters of stjrle, therefore, it remains now to speak, as the 
result of those underparts of w’ldcJi I have hitherto treated. 

That ^lifferent subjects require to be treated of in different 
sorts of style, is a position so obvious, that I shall not stay to 
illustrate it. Every one sees that treatises of philosophy^ for 
ijUstajOice, ought not to b(S composed in the same style with 
orations. K/ery one sees, also, that different parts of the same 
conq)qjiitiou require a variation in the style and manner, jha a 
sermon, for instance, or any harangue, the application or pero¬ 
ration admits more orhameni, and requires more warmtli, than 
the iridactic pa|t. Rut'wlmt I me A at present to remark is, 
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that amidst this variety, we Btill expect to lind, in <he cnmjiosi* 
tions of any one man, some degree of uniformity or consistency 
wilh himseif in manner: we expect to find some predominant 
character of style impressed on all his writings, which shall bo 
suited to, and shall mark, his particular genius, and turn of 
mind. The orations in Livy ditler much in style, as they ought 
to do, from the rest of his history. The same is tlie case with 
those in Tacitus. Yet both in Livy*s Orations and in those of 
Tacitus, we are able clearly to trace the distinguishing manner 
of each historian; I he magnificent fulness of the one, and the 
sententious conciseness of tlie other. The “ Lettres Persancs,” 
and “ L’Esprit des Ijoix,” are the works of the same author. 
They required very diflerent composition surely, andmccordingly 
they dili’er widely ; yet still we see the same hand. Wherever 
there is real and native genius, it gives a determination to one 
kind of sljle rather than another,* Where nothing of this 
appears; where there is no marked nor peculiar char|pter in 
the compositions of any aiitiior, we are apt to infer, not without 
reason, that he ijs a vulgar and trivial author, who wfitesTrom 
imitation, and not from the impulse of original geniuif. As the 
most celebrated painters are kwowii by their hand, so the best 
and most original writers are known and distinguished, through* 
out all their works, by their style ami peculiar manner. This 
will be found to hold almost without exception. 

(The ancient critics attended to these general characters of 
style whi^h we are now to consider. Diony sius of Halicarnassus 
divides them into three kinds, and calls them thr austere, the 
ilorid, and the middle. By the aust<*rc, he means a style dis* 
tingujshed for strength and firmness with a neglect of smooth¬ 
ness and ornament; for examples hf which, he gives Pindar and 
./Eschylus among the poets, and Tliucydides among the prose 
writers. By the florid, he means, as the name indicates, a style 
ornamented, flowing, and sweet; resting more upon numbers 
and grace, than strength; he instances Hesiod, Sappho, Ana* 
creon, Euripides, and principally Isocrates. The middle kind 
is the just mean between these, and comprehends the beauties 
of bolSb; in which class ho places Homer and Sophocles among 
the poets; in prose, Herodotus, l^cnrnstheiies, Plato, and (v^hat 
seems strange) Aristotle. Tliis must be a very wide class in¬ 
deed, which comprehends Plato and Aristotle under one ^ticle 
as to style.* Otcero and Quintilian mak<} also a threefold 
division of si^le, though witli respect to dilfcrent qu^ities of it; 

* De Compo^fiowp Verbonun, cap. 35. | 
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in wliicli tlipy are followed by most of the modern writer^ on, 
rhetoric; the simplex, fettue, or suOlile: tlie grave or vehetmm; 
and the medium or tcmperatum genus dicendi. But theae divis^on^«, 
and the illustrations they give of them, are so loose and general* 
timt they cannot advance us n^iich in our ideas of style I slutll 
endeavour to be a little more particular in what I have to say on 
Uiis subject. 

One of tfic first and most obvious distinctions of the different 
kinds of style, is what arises from an author’s spreading out his 
thou ^ms more oi less. This distinetion forms, what are called, 
the Ditiuse «uid the Concise Styles. A concise writer eoiuprcsses 
bis thoughts into the fewest possible words; he seeks to employ 
none but such as arc most e\pressi\e; lie lops off, as redundant, 
every expression which does not add something material to tlie 
sense. Ornament he dees not reject; he may be lively and 
figured; but his ornament ih intended for the sake of force, rather 
than gjjace. He never gives you the same thought twice. He 
places it in the light which appears to him the most .striking; 
but if y<Jru do not apprehend it well in that light, you need not 
expect to find it in any other. His sentences are arranged with 
compactness and strength, rather tliaii w'ifli cadence and har¬ 
mony. The utmost precision is sfudit'd in them; and tliey are 
commonly designed to suggest more to the reader’s imagIiiafio|i^ 
tl aiL they directly express. 

A diffuse wiilcr unfolds his Ihoughis fully'. He places k in 
a Vftriely of lights, and gives the reader every possible ^issislaiice 
for undenstandiiig it completely'. IJc is not very I'cireful to ex¬ 
press if at firsf in its full strength; because he is to repeat the 
impression; and what he wants in .strength, he proposes to 
supply by copiousnes.s. ^Vrifers of tins character generally 
love magnificence and amplification. Their periods naturally 
run out into some length, and having room for ornament of every 
kind, I hoy admit if freely. 

Each of these maimers has its peculiar advantages; ahd 
I'ubh her omes faulty w'hen carried to the extreme. The extreme 
of concisenes.s becomes abrupt and obscure; it is apt also to 
lead into a stjle loo pointed, and bordering on the epigram 
matki. The extreme of diffuspness becomes weak and languid 
and tires (he reader. Howcvei, to one or other of tliese two 
manners, a writer may lean according as his genius prompts 
and um^r the general character of a concise, or of a 
Wore open and diffuse style, may po.ssess much beauty in iii» 
composition, J % ‘ 
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iHustratioitiii of these general characters, I can only refer 
tfr'tUo Writers wlio are examples of them. It is wot so much 
detached passages, such as I was wont formerly to quote 
for' instances, as from the current of an author’s style, that we 
are to collect the idea of a forme(j manner of writing. TJ»e two 
most remarkable examples that 1 know, of conciseness carried 
as far as propriety will allow, perhaps in soipe cases further, are 
Tacitus the historian, and tlie president Montesquieu in “L’Esprit 
des Loix.^* Aristotle too holds an eminent rank among didactic 
writers for his brevity. Perhaps no writer in the world was 
ever so frugal of his words as Aristotle; but this frugality o 
expression frequently darkens his meaning. Of a beautiful and 
inagnihcent diffuseness, Cicero is, beyond doubt, ilie*most illus¬ 
trious inMance that can be given. Addison also, and Sir William 
Temple, come in some degree under this class. 

Ill judging wlien it is proper to leitn to the concise, and when 
to the diffuse manner, we must be directed by the nature of the 
composition. Discourses tliaf are to be spoken, require a more 
copious style than books that are to be read. When the urtiole 
meaning must be calched from the mouth of the .speaker, witliout 
the advantage which books afford of pausing at pleasure, and 
reviewing what appears obscure, great conciseness is always to 
be avoided. We should never presume too much on the quick- 
ricss of our hearer’s und^standing ; but our style ought to be 
sucli, that the bulk of men can go along&with us easily, and 
without effort. A flowing, copious style, fherefore, is required 
in' all public speakers ; guarding, at the same time, against such 
a degree of diffusion as renders them langui<i and tiresome; 
which will always prove the case, when they inculcate too 
thuch, and present the same thought under too many different 
views. 

' In written compositions, a certain degree of conciseness 
p 08 .sesses great advantages. It i.s more lively, keeps up alfen- 
tid’n, makes a brisker and stronger iinpre.ssion, and gratities the 
mind by supplying more exercise to a reader’s own thought. 
A'^ntiment, which, expressed diffusely, will barely be admitted 
t(r be*just, expressed concisely, will be admired as spirited. 
Description, when we want to have if vivid and animated, should 
bef *ih a concise strain.' This js' different from the common 
j most persdUs being ready to suppose, that upon de-. 
seriptidn a writer may dwell more safely than upon other ihingt;; 
and'^hat by a^^fidl amt" extended style, it is rendered more rich 
and expiessive. I appreliiind, on the contrary that a diffuse 
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inemn«r^ ^neraJUy weakens it ■ Ai^ re<landant wjoriteior cir^ijai!'^ 
stances Encumber tlie fancy, and make the object we {i^seat' W’. 
it,'appear confused and indistinct. Accordingly, the most 
terly desoribers, Homer, Tacitus, Milton, are almost always - 
concise in their descriptions. They show us more of an object > 
at one glance, than a leeble ditluse writer can show, by turning' 
it round and round in a variety of lights. The strength and 
yivacity of ‘description, whether in prose or poetry, depend > 
mnch more upon the happy choice of one or two striking car- 
cum&tances, than upon the multiplication of them. ’ 

Addresses to the passions, likewise, ought to be in the con¬ 
cise, rather than tlie diffuse manner. In Aese, it is dangerous 
to be difiust, because it is very difficult to support proper wann& 
for any length of time. ^Vlieii we become prolix, we are always 
in hazard of cooling tlie reader. The heart too, and tlie fancy, 
run fast; and if once we»- can put them in motion, they supply 
nvany particulars to greater advantage than an author can dis« 
play them. The case is different, when we address ourselves to 
the Understanding: as in all matters of reasoning, explication, 
and instruction. There I would prefer a more free and diffuse' 
manner. When you are to strike the fancy, or to move the - 
heart, be concise; when you are to inform the understanding, 
wliich moves more slowly, and requires the assistance of a guide,' 
i> is better to be full. Historical narration may be beautiful, 
either in a concise aj; a diffuse manner,*according to the writer’s 
. genius. Li\y and Herodotus are diffuse; Thucydides ami 
Sallust are succinct; jet all of them are agreeable. 

I observed that a diffuse style generally ^abounds in Ipng pe*r - 
riods ; and a concise writer, it is certain, will often eipploy short 
sentences. It is not, however, to be inferred from this, that 
long or short sentences are fully cliaracteristical of the one pr. 
the other manner. It is very possible for one to compose always 
in short sentences, an<i to be withal extieraely diffuse, if a sw^l 
measure of senfiment be spread through many of these sentences. 
ISIeneca is a remarkable example. By the shortness and quaint- 
ne^s of his sentences, he may appear at first view very conmsej 
yet is far from being so. He transfigures the, same ^oughf 
into jm^y different forms. He makes it pass for a pew ojppy,, 
onl^.hy.giving it a new turn.‘ So also most of the ; 

iers.pmppope in short sentences; though their style^ in 
is not ecnmse; commonly less, so tlian the bulk of En^jPjjltts^ 
wti^rs, .p^ho^ 8»n^ncejs are iupqh longer, A>Eten^l 
breaks dc^iiin two or three sentei|ces, that ppft^,qf|^ughi 
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wliich an English author crowds into one. The direct effect of 
ihort sentences, is to render the style brisk and lively, but not 
always concise. By the quick successive impulses whiej^ they 
make on the mind, they keep it awake ; and give to composition 
more of a spirited character. Long periods like Lord Claren- 
don^s are grave and stately; but, like all grave things, they are 
in hazard of becoming dull. An intermixture of both long and 
short ones is requissite, when we would support solemnity, to¬ 
gether with vivacity; leaning more to the one or the other, 
according as propriety requires that the solemn or the sprightly 
should be predominant in our composition. But of long and 
short sentences, I had occasion, formerly, to treat under the 
head of the Construction of Periods. • 

The Nervous and the Feeble are generally held to be cha* 
racters of style, of the same import with the concise and tlie 
diffuse. They do indeed very often coincide. Diffuse writers 
have, for the most part, some degree of feebleness ; and nervous 
writers will generally be inclined to a concise expression. This, 
however, does not always hold; and there are iustances'of 
ters, who, in the midst of full ^nd ample sf^le, have maintained 
a great degree ol‘ strength. Livy is an example; and in the 
Euglish language. Dr. Barrow. Barrow’s stjl(5 has many faults. 
It is unequal, incorrect, and redundant, out vithal, for force and 
expressiveness, uncommonly distinguished. On every subject, 
he multipUes words ^vith an overflowing.copiousness; but it is 
always a torrent of strong ideas and sigiiiflcant expressions 
vhich he pours forth. Indeed the foundations of a nerv ous or a 
weak style are laid in an aulhor’s manner of thinking. If he 
conceives an object strongly, he will exivrcss it with energy: 
but if he has only an indistinct view 'of his subject; if his ideas 
be loose and wavering; if his genius be such, or, at the time of 
his writing; so carelessly exerted, tliat he has no firm hold of the 
conception which he would communicate to us, the marks of all 
this will clearly appear in his style. Several unmeaning words 
and Ibose epiUiets will be found; his expressions will be vague 
and general; his arrangement indistinct and feeble; we shall 
conceive»8omewbat of his meaning, but our conception will he 
faint. Whereas a nervous writer, ^^hetlier he employs an ex¬ 
tended or a concise style, gives us always a strong impression of 
his meaning i his mind is full of his subject, and his words are 
air edsiMressive j every phrase and every figure wJiicli he uses, 
tends to render the picture, which he would set before us, more 
lively and complete. 
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1 observed, under the head of DiflFose ahd Ooucihe 
that a^ author might lean either to the one or the otlier> 
bfc beautiful. This is not the case witli respect to the . nej^rous 
^• aWd the feeble. Every author, in every composition, ought ,to 
study to express himself with^some strength, and, in proportion 
as he approaches to the feeble, he becomes a bad writer.' Ip all 
kinds of waiting, however, the same degree of strength is not 
deniandetl. But Uie more grave and weighty any composition 
is, the more should a character of strength predominate in the 
style. Hence iu history, philosophy, and solemn discourses, it 
is expected most. One of the most complete models of a ner¬ 
vous .style, is Demosthenes in liis Orations. 

As evory good quality in style has an extreme, when pursued 
to which it becomes faulty, tliis holds of the nervous style as 
well as others. Too great a .study of strength, to liie neglect of 
the other qualities of style, i.s found to betray* writers ipto' a 
liarsb manner. Harshness arises from unusual words, from 
forced inversions in the coustniction of a sentence, and too 
much rifegleot of smoothness and ease. This is reckoned the 
fault of some of our earliest clas.slcs in the English language ; 
such as Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Bacon, Hooker, Ohtl- 
lingworth, Milton in liis prose works, Harrington, Cudwcrth, 
and other writers of considerable note in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, Jame.s I. and Charles I. These writers had nerves 
and strength in a ligli degree, and are to this day eminent for 
that quality injtty le. But the language in their hands was ex¬ 
ceedingly different from w'hat it i.s now, and was indeed entirely 
formed upon the idiom anti construction of the Latin in thb ar¬ 
rangement of sentences. Hooker, for instance, begins the Pre- 
iacc to his celebrated work of Ecclesiastical Polity, with' llie 
following sentence’: “ Tliougli for no other cause, yet for this, 
that posterity may know we liave not loosely, throi%h silence, 
permitted things to pass away a.s in a dream, there shall bfe,-for 
'inen'is information, extant this much concerning the presbitt state 
the church of God established amongst us, and their careful 
' eiideavCttfs which would have upheld Uie same.” Such a ^seli- 
tence now sounds har.sh in our ears. Yet some advantages cer- 
aRooded tJjis sort'of,style; and whether we have gf^ned, 
or Inst, upon the whole, by departing from it, may bear ^ 

By t^ie freedom of arrangement, which it pemittbd, it 
rendered: the language susceptible of more sirengtlbrpfii^^e 
variety of collocation, and more harmony of period, mi hw- 
cver this b€,jbuch o style is liow otsoletc; 
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«(}]^ a:do|)t it without the consiiiro of harsthness and afTectatimi. 

fwesent form which the language has assumed^ has in some 
ineaiurei sacrificed the study of strength to that of perspicuity 
and‘ ease. ' Our arrangement of words has become less forcible* 
■'peihaps* but more plain and naturd ; and this is now understood 
to bfe the genius of our language. 

*'* The restoration of King Charles II. seems to be the era of 
the formation of our present style. Lord Clarendon was one of 
the first who laid aside those frequent inversions which prevailed 
among writers of the former age. After him. Sir William 
Temple polished the language still more. But the author, who, 
by tile number and reputation of his works, formed it more than 
any one, into its pre.sent state, is Dryden. Dryden began to 
write at the Restoration, and continued long an author both in 
poetry and prose. He had made the language his study; and 
though be wrote hastily, and often incxiirectly, and his style is 
not free from faults, yet there is a richness in his diction, a co¬ 
piousness, ease, and variety in his expression, which has not 
been surpassed by any who have come after him.* Sinc^his 
time, considerable attention has been paid to purity and elegance 
of style : but it is elegance ratlier than strength, that forms the 
distinguishing quality of most of the good English writers* 
Some of them compose in a more manly and nervous manner 
than others j but, whether it be from the genius of our language, 
>or from whatever other cause, it appears to roc, that we are far 
from the strengtli of several of the Greek and Roman auUiors. 

Hitherl^b we have considered style under those characters 
that respect its expressiveness of an author’s meaning. Let 
riia'now proceed to consider it in another view, with respect to 
the degree of ornament employed* to beautify it. Here, the 
style of different authors seems to rise, in the following grada¬ 
tion: a dry, a plain, a neat, an elegant, a flowery manner. Of 
each of these in their order: 

. ' . First* a dry manner. This excludes all oriidment of every 
kind*, Content with being understood, it has not the least aim 
plcEuse, either the fancy or the ear. This is tolerable only in 


• Pj*. Johnson, in Uis Life of Dryden, gives the, following character of his 
“ Ris prc&ces have not the formally of a settled style, in -which the 
* the sentence betrays the otiier. The clauses are never balanced, 

, nor fl>e periods modelled j every word seems to drop by chance, ihongh it falls 
' fieto its prt^r place. Nothing is cold or languid; the whole is airy, ai^ated 
what is little, is gay; what is great is splendid. Though all is 
-'Uai^t^^hing li feeble; though ail seems carele,ss, there is nothing harsh; and 
tlioni^,aiuce hh esdlier works, more than a century lias passed, they have no» 
thbig /(A'ttiKlonth obMlete.** ' 
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ptirt ditfeicBc yritiag; and even thei^, to ns bear 
weight Md solidity of matter is requisite; and entire per^pic|tt^ 
of language. Aristotle is the complete example of a tfeyityfet 
lever, perhaps. Was there any author who adhered so riigit|lly 
to the strictness of a didactic planner throughoutall his writingSj^ * 
add conveyed so much instruction, without the least approach 
to ornameid. With the most profound* genius and extensive 
views, he writes like a pure intelligence, who addresses Inipsi^f 
sdlet^" to the understanding, without making any use of the chan¬ 
nel of the imagination. But this is a manner which deserves 
not to be imitated. For, although the goodness of the matter' 
may compensate tlie dryness or harshness of the style, yet is that 
dryness a <?ousiderable defect; as it fatigues attention, and con¬ 
veys our sentiments with disadvantage to the reader or heifer. 

A Plain Style rises one degree above a dry one. A writer ojf 
this character employs very little ornament of any kind, and 
rests almost entirely upon his sense. But, if he is at no paips 
to ^ngage us by the employ ment of ligures, musical arrange- ■ 
meat, or any other art of writing, lie studies, however, to avoid, 
disgusting us like a dry and a harsh writer. Besides perspicuity, 
he pursues propriety, purity, and precision, in his language j 
which form one degree, and no inctmsiderable one, of beauty. 
Liveliness, too, and force, may be consistent with a very plain 
style: and therefore, such an author, if his sentiments be good, 
may be abundantly agreeable. The difference between a dry , 
and plain writer is, that the former is incapable of oniament, , 
and seems not to know what it is; the latter seeks not after it 
He gives us his meaning, in good language, distinct and pure 
any further ornament he gives himself no trouble about; either, 
because he thinks it unnecessary to his subject; or, becauseJbb 
genius does not lead lum to delight in it; or, because it leads 
him to despise it* 

This last v^as the case with Dean Snuft, whb may be pllatced 
at tiie head of those that have employed the plain style. Few 
winter.*! have discovered more capacity. He treats every subject 
which he handles, whether serious or ludicrous, in a masterly, 
manner. He knew, almost beyond any man, the purtty,, ^0 ^ 
etUM, the precision of the .English language ; and ' 

* Ois l$Giad, of the General Characters of Style, parUcirtarb' ’the: ’ 

aod tite and the ciiati^cters of those En^rlisfa ahthort are c^se^a* • 

der theiii, in this and the following, lectnre, several ideas, have 
ftom a manttsert^ '^eatlse on Ehethiic, part of which Wai slioWd td nihny 
years h| the J^ned and iiiiteiiioas aujUvr, Dr. Adam Soi^'y mtd iWdbrM 

is toped, wiffhe q|v€a by Utai to the pnbhe.' 
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to such as wish to attain a pure and correct style. He is one of 
the most ttscful models. But we must not look for much oni»« 
mentt and grace in his language. His haughty and morose 
genius made him despise any embellishment of this kind, as 0 
beneath his dignity. He delivers liis sentiments in a plain, 
downright, positive manner, like '^)ue who is sure he is in the 
right j and is very indifferent whether you he pleased or not. 
His sentences are corainouly negligently arranged; dislinrdly 
enough as to the sense j but without any regard to smoothness 
of sound; often without much regard to eompactness or ele¬ 
gance. If a metaphor, or any other figure, <'hanced to render 
his satire more poignant, he ^vould, perliaps, vouchsafe to adopt 
it, when it came in his way; but if it tended only t{\embellish 
and illustmle, he would rather throw it aside. Hence, in his 
serious pieces, his sljle often borders upon tlje dry and un¬ 
pleasing ; in his humorous ones, the plainness of his manner 
sets off his wit to the highest advantage. There is no froth, 
nor affectation in it; it seems native and unstudied; and while 
Im hardly appears to smile himself, lie makes his readei* laTt|;h 
heartily. To a writer of such a genius as Dean Swift, the plain 
style w^as most admirably fitted. Among our philosophical 
writers, Mr. Locke comes under this class ; perspicuous and 
pure, but almost without any onuuneut whatever. In works 
which admit, or require, c\(>r so much ornamert, there are parts 
whojfe the plain manner ought to predomim te But we must 
remember, that when this is the character which a writer afl’cets 
throughout tiis whole composition, great "weight of matter, and 
great force of sentiment, are required, in order to keep up the 
rcador*s attention, and prevent him from becoming tired of the 
author. 

WTiat is called a Neat Style comes next in order; and 
here we are got into the region of ornament: but that ornament 
not of the highest or most sparkling kind. A writer of this 
character shows, that he does not despise Uie beauty of lan¬ 
guage. It is an object of his attention. But his attention is 
shown in the choice of words, and in a graceful collocation of 
them} raAher than in any high efforts of imagination, or elo¬ 
quence. His sentences are always clean, and free from the in¬ 
cumbrance of superfluous wonfs j oi^ a moderate length; ratlier 
inclining to brevity, than a swelling structure; closingwithpro- 
prietyj without any tails or adjections dragging after the proper 
close* His cadence is varied; but not of tlie studied musical 
kincR , jg^ls figureft, if he uses/any, are short and corrext, rather 
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(I»au bold and glowiug. Such a style 'as tlris> may b« at¬ 
tained 'by a writer wbo bas no great pow^s of fswey or 
genius by industry merely, and careful attention to the {rules 
of writing; and it is a style always agreeable. It imprints a 
character of moderate elevation on otir composition, and car¬ 
ries a decent degree of ornament, which is not unsuitable 
to any subject whatever. A familiar letter, or a law paper, on 
the driest subject may be written with neatness ; and a sermon, 
or a philosophical treatise, in a neat style, will be read with 
pleasure. 

An Elegant Style is a character expressing a higher degree 
of ornament than a neat one; and, indeed, is the term usually 
applied tmstyle, when possessing all the virtues of ornament, 
witlioul any of its excesses or defects. From what has been 
formerly delivered, it will easily be understood, that complete 
elegance implies great purspicuily and propriety; purity in the 
choice of w'ords, and care and dexterity'^ in their harmonious 
and happy arrangement. Ft implies, further, the gthce and 
beauty‘of imagination .spiead over style, as far as the suhjeqt 
admits it; and all the illiisiration which figurative language 
adds, when propelly employed. In a word, an elegant writer 
is one who pleases the fancy and the ear, while he informs the 
understanding; and who gives us his ideas clothed with all 
the beau y ot expression, but not overcharged with any of 
i*s luispliiccti fineVy. In this class, therefore, we place Onl;y the 
fir£t-rate writers in the langiuige; such as, Aildison, Dry den. 
Pope, Temple, Boliiigbroko, Alterbury, and a few rilore : writers 
who dilTcr widely from one anotlier in many of the attributes of 
style, hut wiioni we now class together under the denomination 
of elegant, as, in the scale of ornament, possessing nearly the 
same place. 

When the ornaments, ap|]|lied to style, are too rich and 
gaudy ill proportion to the subject; when they return upon us 
W thst, and .strike us either with a dazssling lustre, or a false 
briliiaucy, tliis forms what i.s called a Florid Style; a term com¬ 
monly useil to .signify the cxce.ss of ornament. In a young com¬ 
poser this is very pardonable. Perliaps, it is even*a promising 
symptom in young people, that (heir style should incline to the 
fldrid and luxuriant: Volo se eflerat in adolescente fccunditas»*' 
|mys QuintiHan, “ multum inde decoquent anni, muitum ratio 
^abit, alk|uid velut usu ipso deteretur; sit modo tUidf Cioidi 
possit et quad exsculpi.-—Audeat heec tetas plurai et invsiuiat 
«t inventis gauth'al; sint licet tj[la non satia 
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Facib remediuip .est .ttticrtfttis i steriltia nullo labore 
' vincimtur.»* Bat, alt^tiigb florid atyle laay be ailowed to 
yoftk, in their fipat eaaaya,. it niust woi receive the same indah 
genee from writers of inatarer jTears, It is to b<B ejspected, that 
Judgment, as it ripens, shoujid chasten Jm^ination, ahd reject, as 
juvenile, all such omameuts as ire redundant, unsuitable’ to tlie 
subject# or not conducive to illustrate it. Nothing can he more 
contemptible than that tinsel splendour of language, which some 
writers perpetually affect. It were well, if this could be ascribed 
to the real overflowings of a rich imagination. We should then 
have something to amuse us, at least, if we found little to in¬ 
struct us. But the worst is, that with those frothy writers, it is 
a luxuriancy of words, not of fancy. We sec a laboured attempt 
to rise tp p splendour of composition, of which theyliave formed 
to ildiemselves some loose idea; but having no strength of genius 
for attaining it, they endeavour to supply the defect by poetical 
words, by cold exclamations, by common-place figures, and 
every thing that has the appearance of pomp and magnificence, 
it has escaped these writers, that sobriety in ornament one 
great secret for rendering it pleasing; and that, without a foun¬ 
dation of good sense and solid thought, tlie most florid style is 
but a childish imposition on the public. The public, however, 
Ure but too apt to be so imposed on j at least, the moli of 
readers, who are very ready to be caught, at first, with whatever 
is dazzling and gaudy. 

I cannot help thiuking, that it reflects more honour on the 
religious 4arn, and good dispositions of the present age, than on 
the public taste, that Mr. Hervey’s Meditations have had so 
great a currency. The pious and benevolent heart, which is al¬ 
ways displayed in them, and the lively fancy, which on some oc¬ 
casions, appears) justly merits applause: but the perpetual 
glitter of expression, the swoln imagery, and strained descrip¬ 
tion which abound in them are ornaments of a false kind. I 
would, tlierefore, advise students of oratory to imitate Mr. Her- 
yey's piety, rather than his style; and in all compositions of a 
serious kind# to,turn their attention# as Mr. Pope says, "from 
to things, from fancy to the heart.* Admonitious of this 

# 

, • '* la youfb* I wUh to see litxuriaacy.of ftacy apiWBr. Mudi of it be 
dilOlnisbed by years j macli will bo^corrwjted by ri|>eQiag Jn^siwnt j so»ne ot it, 

' by aicare praetiije of coiai>osi,tioti, will be worn away, t&t there be ^ly sat- 

. laatnu', at iirat, that can bear some pranin? and lopping off. At ms time 

let gebtas be bold and i»yenUve,,itnd pride itself in its effwtst t^i^ w«»c 
not, al yet, be eortecti lataori^Gy can easily be cared: but uir bfriw* 
«MaNS4hei? is ao repesdy.’WII. 4, (_ 
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LECTURE XIX. 

» j 

kind 1 hav« already had occasion to give^ and may hefeaRer 
lepeat them; as 1 oonceive nodiing more incumbent on !me in 
this oourse of Iiectures, than to take every opportunity.hl!^^- 
iioning my readers against the affected tind frivolous use ^ 
nament; and, instead of that slight and superficial fiMte in 
writing, which I apprehend tttbe at present too fashidodbte, to 
introduce, as far as my endeavours can avail, a f4l|e for more 
Solid thought, and more manly simplicity in style. 


LECTURE XIX. 

OSNERAL C,tfARACTERS OF STYLK->SIMPLE, AFFECTED, VEHE 
MENT—DIRECTIONS FOR FORMING A PROPER STYLE. 

Having entered, in the last lecture, on the considera* 
tion of the general characters of style, 1 treated of the concise 
and diffuse, the nervous and feeble manner. 1 considered style 
aJso^ with relation to tho different degrees of ornament emplo;^ed 
to beautify it; in which view, the manner of difierent authors 
rises according to the following gradation: dry, plain, neat, 
elegant, flowery. 

I am next to treat of sljle under another character, one of 
great importance in writing, and wliicb requires to be accurately 
amined; that of simplicity, or a natural style, as distinguished 
from affectation. Simplicity, applied to writing, is a term very 
frequently used; but like other critical terms, often used looseiy, 
and without precision. This has been owing chiefly*to the dif¬ 
ferent meanings given to the word simplicity, which, therefore, 
it will be necessary here to distingoish; and to show in what 
sense it is a proper attribute of style. We may remark four 
difierent acceptations in which it is taken. 

The first is, simplicity of composition, as opposed to too 
g|!eat a vazietyjsf parts. Horace’s precept refers to this: 

Praique sit quidvis simplex dantaxat et onom.*—A. P. r. SS. 

Th^s is the simplicity of plan in a tragedy, as distmguisbi»d 
finOAt double plots, and crowded incidents; the simpEcitji^ of the 
JEneidi, in opposition to the digressions of Lucan, and 
thd Auaitored tides of Ariosto t the simplicity of Grecian arcMteo- 
(^position to the irregular variety of toe Gothic. In 
toisi|e^, itonptodty is toe same with unity. 

* Then Isara Che Wahd’ihlf kinnoar te eoatroh 

.Aitd keep one eeasi tenor fliro|gli Uie irluti^n.-ya4a(»te* 
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«ec;<^iid eernse K i^^|»l|dty of opposed to re- 

Simple Oioii^s lufte what arise natai^jj Vhat the 


or the eiablect sai^^st ui^oi^t j apd what,^when once 
sogg^ted, are, eas% hppr&nded bjr all. .Eednement in writing 
expresses a lest natural .and^Ohrious train of thought, and 
vhiph it riequires a peculiar turn of genius to pursue j within 
certain, Jmunds very beautiful; but when carriejJ .top far, ap¬ 
proaching to intricacy, and hurting us by the appearance of 
being recherche, or far-sought. Thus, we would naturally say, 
that Mr. Parnell is a poet of far greater simplicity in his turn of 
thought, than Mr. Cowley; Cicero^s thoughts on moral subjects 
are natural; Seneca's, too refined and laboured. In these two 
senses of simplicity, when it is opposed either to variety of parts 
or to refinement of thought, it has no proper relation to style* 
There is a third sense of simplicity, in which it has respect 
to styk; and stands opposed to too ftmch ornament, or ijomp of 
language; as when we say Mr. Locke is a simple, Mr. Hervey 
a fiorid writer; and it is in this sense, that the “ simples,^ the 
“ tmae,* or “ mUile gems dkeudi,” is understood by 0ic^ and 
Quintilian. The simple style, in this sense, coincides witii the 
plain or the neat style, which I before mentioned j and, therefore, 
requires no further illustration. 

But there is a fourth sense of simplicity, also respecting , 
style; but not respecting the degree of ornament employed, so 
xhuch os the easy and natural maimer in which our language 
ejqpifesses our thoughts. This is quite different from the former 
aense of 0ie word just now mentioned, in which simplicity was 
equivalent to plainness : whereas, in this sense, it is compatible 
with the highest ornament. Homer, for instance, possesses this 
sianidicity in the greatest perfection;; and yet no writer has more 
ornament and beauty. This simplicity, which is what we are 
now to consider, stands opposed, not to ornament, but to affec¬ 
tation of ornament, or appearance of labour about our style; and 
it IS a distinguishing excellency in writing. * 

■ A writer of simplicity expresses himself in such a manner, 
fhat evteiy one thinks be could have written in the same way: 
Horaqo djescribes it, 

— nt slbi jiniViv 

' iSeri, sndtit nraUmtit fhisWaqne laiboret 

’ ' I , 

* “ Ffow ywrt kliovo t«Je« sach fictions would i 

iiwte,wifii«nsOi 




tlwir ipionrs tbelriwawln •wa.^acw* 
n 9 
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lliBire alrfi ao marlb of art in Ms expression j it seems tlie ?er^ 
iongunge of nature j you see in the style, not the writer and Ms' 
labonr, but the man in his own natni^ character. He may ne 
rich in his expression; he may be full of figures and of fancy; 
but these flow from him without gflfort; and he appears to write 
in this manner, not because he has studied it, but because it is the 
manner of expression most natural to him. A certain degree of 
negligence, also, is not inconsistent with this character of style, 
and even not ungraceful in it; for too minute an attention to 
words is foreip^ to it; “ Habeat ille,» saj s Cicero, (Orat. No. 
77.) “ molle quiddara, et quod indieet non ingratani uegligentiani 
hominis, de re magis quam de verbo laborautis.** This is the 
great advantage of simplicity of style, that, like simplicity of 
manners, it shows us a man's seutimeuts and turn of mindl, laid 
open without disguise, hlore studied aud artificial manners of 
wnriting, however beautiful, Wve always this disadvantage, that 
they exhibit an author iu form, like a man at court, where the 
splendour of dress, and the ceremonial of behaviour, conceal those 
pecuiiaritA^s which distinguish one man from another. But read¬ 
ing an author of simplicity, is like conversing with a person of 
distinction at home, and with ease, where we find natural man- 
aers, and a marked character. 

The highest degree of this simplicity is expressed by a 
h'limch t^rir, to which we have none that fully answers in our 
language^ mvoetL It is not easy to give a precise idea of the 
import of this word. It always expresses a discovery of charac¬ 
ter. I believe the best account of it is given by a French critic, 
M. Marmontel, who explains it thus: that sort of amiable inge- 
*iuity, or undisguised openness, which seems (o give us some 
degree of superiority over the person who shows it; a certain 
Snfantiiie sunpUcity, which we love in our hearts, but which dis- 
some features of the character that we think we cotdd 
have art enough to hide; and which, therefore, always leads us 
to amile at the person who discovers this character. La Pon- 
toitliei ill his Fables, is given as the great example of such 
This, however, b to be understood as descriptive of a 
parijohlar species only of simplicity. * 

VTIth respect to simpliqity, in general, we may remark, that 
the imtclestt oTiginol writers arh always the most eminent for H. 
TMs happens flrom a plain reason, that they vrrote from the 

tUs ityU) tuwsa certtia snd eate, wfiich SMi 4 i«rSeaniM * 

, I, net uaalesiba b «n nutber, who i|ipo«rt to I9 nya* 
iSht Uwn the oioriailda * 
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dSkitetes of natural genius, and were not formed upon the labours 
aiu/| Uiitings of others, wMoh is alwa;jr8 in hazard of producing 
affectation. Hence, among the Creek writers, we have more 
models of a beautiful simplicity than among the Eoman. Homer, 
Hesiod, Anacreon, Theocritus, Herodotus, and Xenophon, are 
all distinguished for it.' Among the Romans also, we have 
some writers of this character, particularly TerenCe, Lucretius, 
Phsedrns, and lulius Omsar. The following passage of Ter¬ 
ence's Andria, is a beautiful instance of simplicity of manner in 
description: 

Fimns interim 

Frocedit: sequlmtir: ad scpulcbmm TenirnHs: 

In ignem impitoita est: fietur. Interea base soror, o 
Qlfapi dbjci, ad flammam accessit improdentius 
Satis com pericalo. Ibi tnm exanimatus Pamphilas, 

Bene dbstoalatum amorem et celatnm indicat: 

Acrarrit; mediam mnlicrem complect'tur, 

Mea Glyccrium, inquit, quid agis t Cur te is perditumf 
Tom ilia, ut consnetnm facile amorem cerneres, 

Rejecit so in eum, Sens quam familiantci.*—Act i. sc. 1. 

j, jrf 

All the words here are remarkably happy and elegant, and con* 
vey a most lively picture of the scene described j while, at the 
same time, the slyle appears wholly artless and unlaboured. 
Let us next consider some English writers, who come under 
this class. 

Simplicity is the great beauty of Archbishop Tillotson*s 
manner. Tillotson has long been admiied as an eloquent 
writer, aq^ a model for preaching. But his eloquence, if we 
can call it such, has been often misunderstood. For, if we 
include, in the idea of eloquence, vehemence and strength, pic¬ 
turesque description, glowing figures, or correct arrangement of 
sentences, in all these parts of oratory the archbishop is exceed¬ 
ingly deficient. His style is always pure, indeed, and perspi¬ 
cuous, but careless and remi.ss, too often feeble and languid; 

** Meufpwbile the funeral proceeds; w« follow; 

Come to the sepulchre: the body's placed 
Upon the pile; lamented; whpreupon 
tbli sister 1 was speaking of, all wild, 

Ban to the flames, with peril of her 

There I there 1 the frighted Pamphilus betrays 

Hk weU-desemblod and long hidden love; 

Runs op, and takes her round the waist, and criee, 

Ohl my Olycerium; what is it you do t 
Why, why endeavour to destroy yourselff 
Iben she, in sudi a mann^ that you thence 
mmiht easily perceive (hslFlong, long love, 
thtewdurirs^back lam his arms, and we|dt 
Ohl how fimdlbrly I'A-Colmas. 
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4ii oonstructifin of iji# 

drag u»h«n?«>mon8?ly:j wldp^; «^Jf 
toward 8tre»glh ar, subWmity- B^jt, .iiptwi^atan^^ 
4jbas& dafec^s^ sPcj^ a coastant yeia lof good aeaso aad 
raas ihrongh: his worhs, such ^ earnest and ^eriotts a^aanaij 
and «o ainch. useftd inst^netipn^ conveyed .ia a ^style so pare, 
^^toral, and ainajSected, as will justly recoaunend him to* lu^ 
regiu^^ as long as the jElngllsh language remains j not indeed, 
.as a mod^ of the highest etloquence^ hid as a simple mid 
annhhle winter, whose maitner is strongly expressive of great 
goodness hiid worth. I observed befoie, that simplicity pf 
, manner may be consistent with some degree of negligence in 
style; and if is only the beauty of that simplicity which makes 
the neg%enee of such writers seem graceful. But, as appears 
|n the arOhhishop, negligence may sometimes he parried so pee 
as to impair the beauty of simplicity, and make it border on a 
dat and languid manner. 

‘‘ ^'William Temple is another remarkable writer in the 
style of simplicity. In point of ornament and correctnesaj h« 
rises a degree above Tdiotson; though, for correctness^ Im ds 
not in the highest rank. All is easy and flowing in him; he is 
esceedmgly harmonious; smoothness, and what may be called 
’hmeftity, are^tbe distinguishing characters of his manners re¬ 
living apmetoes, as such a manner will naturally do> into a 
prolixtand remiss stjle. No writer whatever has 8tampe<| upon 
‘ l^ S^le a more lively impression of his own character. In 
>eathng Jbis works, we seem engaged in conversation with Mm } 
Wp become thoroughly acquainted with ium, not merely as an 
amhor;; but as a man, and contract a friendship for him, He 
may be clhsused as standing in the middle, between a ueg|%iint 
MmpUdt^,t^nd the highest degree of ornament which tins chm^ 

I irndm*'of style admits. 

' ■ 4)f the latter of these, the highest, most ebrireef, and owm- 

i Moated degree^ of the simple manner, Mr. Addison is, beyond 
; fbe English language, the most perfect oxan^ps 

though not witimut some faolts> he ia, on 8i« wMde, 
modbl for imitation, and the freest from 





' ' V’ SIMM AND 'i*FE0tfiD STYLE. '..Mi' ^,, 
' ifefc Withmt 

jXstalm in hi* «*»•» » we no marks » f 

'&rced or oMwtrSineii »>«* g«“‘ el*g<““> j.**^ 

■ oasa^d staplWty. S£^rt£ok ^“lUi: 

” ® , rdffard which he every where shows tor 

Irfrtae^d reli^, recommends him highly. K he fails in any 
‘titog, it is in of strength aod 

■ ■ msornW, thongh perfectly suited to such 

The Sp^^tator. not altogether a p«per f” 

higher and more elaborate kinds of composihons T^ng^he 

public have ever done much justice to 1*“.““ ’ ^ j. j 

rf his merit has not “ f„ThiS’rS 

though hi. poetry he elegant, he ‘'“^^‘^trpoet. ; 

among the “> f a mnch higher, and more 

and, in prose, 1 m himour is of a ^h^ |„acW%f Sir 

t^'^de’cr«irdLco«r" more genius than the critique on 

““^^hanthom as th«s.r^,a 

me is never tired of reading. are pleased, without 

that Strains or iati^es our th g * ^ the charm of 

being dazzled by their lustre. P > atones for many 
^mnliciiV in an author of real genius, that it atones lor m y 

2t., »d reconcile, us to mauy » 

iu ril th* meet eucelleut "?™“Sd, alfli;ugh 

Simple mid natural manner “/y ^'^'^^^01*^ poooh" 
.riher beauties being predommanUhm ^ ^ 

and distinguishing character, ^u > . ^ 

nOdst of att his grandeur; and Demosthenes m . . _ f 

Svchenmnce. To grave mid^sole^ T^S.r STh^ 

.Uften bemi “en^Ed 4 Sr^^^ 

sfiudsed Seripturas; and indeed no oraer wbw 

,„S«i!humsch salted to the W have 

tiiSinteied .^^ a^'omuUi lesahoantif J Shaftesbury. 

S!<iB#»t'giw » f^'mn£“l^rvations aevai^ 

yi ljiikt 'ik mtitor. ■ on.vwhaj^ mad© o» . ^ 

leave of him, with giw 
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less^ b 0 has. His works might be read with prefit the mond 
philosephy which they contain, had he not filled them with 
many obHque and middious insinnatiojis against the ChHstiao 
religion, thrown out, too, with so mneh spleen and satire, as do 
no honour to Ms memory, either as an author or a man* His 
language has many beauties. It is firm, and supported in an 
imcommon degree; it is rich and musical. No English author, 
as I formerly showed, has attended so much to the regular don- 
strocHon of his sentences, both with respect to propriety, and 
with restmot to cadence. All this gives so much elegance and 
pomp to Ms language, that there is no wonder it should have 
been highly admired by some. It is greatly hurt, however, by 
perpetual stifliiess and affectation. This is its capital fault. His 
liordship can express nothing with simplicity. He seems to have 
considered it is as vulgar, and beneath the dignity of a mao of 
quality, to speak like other men. Hence he is ever in buskins; 
and dressed out with .magnificent elegance. In every sentence 
we see the marks of labour and art; nothing of that ease, which 
expresses a sentiment coming natural and warm from the heart. 
Of figures and oruameut ol* every kind, he is exceedingly fond; 
sometimes happy in them; but his fondness for them is too 
visible; and, having once laid hold of some metaphor or allusion 
that pleased lum, he knows not how to part with it. What is 
most wondeiiul, he was a professed admirer of simplicity; is 
always extolling it in Ibe ancients, and censuring the moderns 
for the want of it; though he departs from it himself 9 s far as 
any one modem whatever. Lord Shaftesbury possessed delicacy 
and refinement of taste, to a degree that we may call excessive 
and sickly, but he had little warmth of passion; few strong or 
vigorous feelings; and the coldness of his character led Mm to 
diat artificial and stately manner which appears in his writings 
He was fonder of notliing than of wit and raillery; but he is 
iront being bap^yty in it. lie attempts it often, but always 
awkwardly; he is stiff even in his pleasantry; and laughs in 
form> Hkc an author, and not like a man.* 

th® account which I have given of Lord Shaftesbury'S 
manner^ It may easily be imagined, that he would mislead i&afiy 

« 

' Itmay p«rb4p* be not noworthy or*bciiu( mentioned, tiiat the fitbt ediiUoa 
of bie fiHfoily isSo Vfrtne was pnblidied, eu teptlUously 1 believe, in • eepemiM 
form, in foe ye«e ISdS; spd m sometunes ter be met with; by compfripf wbijifo 
with the eorrf^eoNl edlfom of foe leme ijrantise, as it now stiuide einonS 
we eee one of onrimu and (nefiii samples font 1 ktww, el what 

is ea^4JUmw tab»*i fos wrt ef potisbiiijit hreabin^ toosaentent^ sM 

wofjjj^jfip ab Impel Mtt drsOffol tofo a bii(b)y4»u.bed peribrnuufCb, 
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l^rho MintUy admired him. Nothmg is more dangerouys to the 
tribo |>f imitators, than an author, who, with many imposing 
beauties, has also some very considerable blemishes* This is 
fully p:£empUfied in Mr. Blackwall of Aberdeen, the author of 
the Life of Homjp, the Letters on Jdythology, and the Court of 
Augustus: a writer of considerable learning, and of ingenuity 
also ; but infected with an extravagant love of an arti^cial style, 
and of ^at parade of limguage which distinguishes Ihe Shafts- 
bureau manner. 

Having now said so much to recommend simplicity, or the 
easy and natural manuer of writing, and having pointed out the 
defects of an opposite mauler; in order to prevent mistakes on 
this subject, it is necessary for me to observe, that at is very 
possible for an author to write simply, and yet not beautifully. 
One way be free from aifectation, and not have merit. The beau¬ 
tiful simplicity supposes an author to 'possess real genius ; to 
write with solidity, purity, and liveliness of imagination. In 
this case, the simplicity or unatfeciedness of liis manuer is the 
crowning ornament, it heightens every other beauty ; it *is^e 
dress of nature, without which all beauties are iinperiect. But 
if mere unatfecteduess were sufficient to constitute the beauty, of 
style, weak, trifling, and dull writers might often lay claim to 
tliis beauty. And, accordingly, we frequently meet with pretend¬ 
ed critics, who extol the doflest writers on account of what they 
call the “ chaste simplicity of llieir manuerwhich, in trutffi 
is no other than the absence of every ornament, tiirough the 
mere want ^ genius and imagination. We must distinguish, 
therefore, between that simplicity which accompanies true genius, 
and which is perfectly compatible with every proper ornament 
of style, and that which is no other l4ian a careless and slovenly 
manner* Indeed, the distinction is easily made from the eflect 
produced. The one never fails to interest the reader; the other 
is insipid and tiresome. 

I proceed to mention one other manuer or character of style, 
diffierent from any tliat I have yet spoken of; which may be dis- 
tingipshed by the name of the Vehement. This always implies 
strength*! and is not, by any means, inconsistent with simplici- 
; but, in its predominant character^ is distinguishable from 
4 »iiier the sfrong or the simple manAer. It has a peculiar ar¬ 
dour ; H is a glowing style $ the language of a man, vriiose iina- 
giaal^n and passions are heated^nd strongly affected by what 
he linrites; who is thereforp-^igligent of lesser graces, but 
himself fofth with th^rapidity and ffiiness of a torrent 
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It belongs to the lugber kinds of oratory; tod, indeed, is rathey 
expected from a man who is speaking, than firom one ^ho lb 
writing in his closet The Orations of Demosthenes lurdsk 
the full and perfect example of this species of style, 

Among English writers, t^ie one who has mfst of this dl|lu- 
acter, though mixed, indeed, with several defects, is Lord Boling> 
broke. JBolingbroke was formed by nature to a factions 
leader; the demagogue of a popular assembly. Accordingly 
the st>io that runs Uirough all his political writings, is iltat ot 
one declaiming with heat, rather than writing with deliberation. 
He abounds in rhetorical figures, and pours himself forth with 
great impetuosity. He is copious to a fault; places the same 
thought bSforc us in many diflferent views ; but generally witli life 
and ardour. He is bold, rather than correct; a torrent that flows 
strong, but often muddy^ His sentences are varied as to length 
and shortness ; inclining, however, most to long periods, some¬ 
times including parentheses, and frequently crowding and heaping 
anp^Ititude of things upon one another, as naturally happens in tlm 
warmth of speaking. In the choice of his words, there is great 
felicity and precision. ‘ In exact construction of sentences, he is 
much inferior to Lord Shaftesbury; but greatly superior to him in 
life and ease. Upon the whole, his merit as a writer would have 
bet u very considerable, if his matter had equalled hi.s style. Bat 
wliilst we find many things to commend in the latter, in the former, 
as I before remarkerl, we can hardly find any thing to commeadi. 
In his reasonings, for the most part, he is flimsy qiid false; in 
his political writings, factious; in what he calls liis philosoplikal 
ones, irreligious and .sophistical in the highest degree. 

I shull insist no longer on the different manners of wiitcrs, 
or the general characters of style. Some oilier, besides those 
which 1 have mentioned, might be pointed out; hut 1 am sensiw 
ble, that it is very difficult to separate such general consideaw.^^ 
tions of the style of authors from their peculiai turn of senti** * 
ment, which it is not my business at present to criUoise. Umt* 
ocited writers, for instance, discover their spirit much in their 
cobipcsition, that it imprints on their style a character of perW 
ness i though I confess it is diflicuU to say whether tliia can be 
classed among tlie attributes of style, or ratilier is to be ascribed 
intirely to the thought. In \diatever class we rank it, $ 

pearances 'if it ought to be av^ed with care, as a most disgusb' 
ing blemish in writing. Uod^he genera] heads which I 
considered, I have taken an opj^rLnity of giving the chfiTtoter 
of many of the eminent classics io'^ie English itogttage. • 
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I 8^d on tM» «i^i(ject> itma^ ll>e inferred^ 
lo determine aimmgial} difiemt manners writing, 
iKidtat i» pFeci8el;i^ Iwst, IH neither eoay nor necessary. Style 

is a held that admits of great latitude. Its qualities in different 
aidhors may he very different; qed yet in them all heantiful. 
Enom must be left here for genius; for that pailieular determi- 
natiou. which every one receives, from ‘nature to one naanner of 
i^ression more than anotlier. Some general qualities, indeed, 
titere are of such importance, as should always, in every kind of 
composition, he kept in view; and some defects we should 
always study to avoid. An ostentatious, a feeble, a harsh, or 
an obscure style, for instance, always faults; and perspicuity, 
StretigUi, neatness, and simplicity, are beauties to’*be always 
aimed lat But as to the mixture of all, or the degree of pre- 
dominaucy of any one of these good qualities, for forming our 
peculiar ^stinguisliing manner, no precise rules can be given; 
nor will I venture to point out any one model as absolutely 
perfect. * 

; it will be more to the purpose, that I conclude these disser¬ 
tations upon style, with a few directions concerning the proper 
inethod of attaining a good style in general; leaving the particu¬ 
lar character of that style to be either formed by the subject on 
which we write, or prompted by the bent of genius. 

’Hie first direction which I give for this purpose, is, to study 
ckiur ideas ou the subject concerning which we are to wTite or 
apeak. Tii^} is a direction which may at first appear to have 
small relation to style. Its relation to it, however, is extremely 
close. The foundation of all good style, is good sense accom¬ 
panied with a lively imagination. The style and thoughts of a 
wrilc<*«re so intimately connected, that, as I have several times 
kiiided; it is frequently hard to distinguish them. Whenever the 
in^ressions, of thiiigs upon our minds are faint and indistuict, 
<pc>ldexcd and confus^, our style in treating ofi sucli- things 
inlallihly be so too. Whereas, what we conceive clearly 
^tr<mg1y, we shall naturally express .with clearness and 
strength. This, then, we may be assured, is a capital rule 
af to think closely on the subject till we have attained 

view^of the mat^r'^hich we.are to clothe in 
till.we become warm and mterested in it; then, and not 
we'%d mqwesfflon begin ^ flow. Oener^ljf 


the |)a^t ani most pr^r e;spressions are tkose whick 

much ^ 

observation,^ libi t - 




m IBCTURB XIX. 

'Plerumqaa optima verba rebus cobBprenf, et Gemootnf sUd^ 
lamine. At oos qua^rimus illa^ tanqnam lateaut seqae 
cant. Ita nuOquam putamus verba esse circa id de quo dicendum 
est; sed ex aliis locis petimus, et inventus vim afferimus.”^ 

In the second place, in ojder to form a good style, the fre¬ 
quent practice of composing is indispensably necessary. Many 
rules concerning style I have delivered; but no rules will answer 
the end without exercise and habit. At the same time, it is not 
every sort of composing that will improve style. This is so far 
from being the case, that by frequent careless and hasty compo¬ 
sition, we shall acquire certainly a very bad style ; we shall have 
more trouble afterwards in unlearning faults and correcting neg¬ 
ligences, tihan if we had not been accustomed to composition at 
all. In the beginning, tlierefore, we ought to write slowly and 
with much care. Let the facility and speed of writing be th© 
fruit of longer practice. “ Morara et solicitudinem,” says Quin¬ 
tilian with the greatest reason, lib. x. c. 3. " initiis impero. Nam 
primum hoc constituendum ac obtinendum est, ut quam optiine 
scribamus: celeritatem dabit consueludo. Paullatim res facilius 
se ostendent, verba respondebuiit, compositio prosequetur. 
Cuucta dcniqne ut in familia bene instituta in oflicio eruot. 
Surama haec est rei: ciio scribendo non fit, ut bene scribatnr; 
bene scribendo fit, ut cito.”-!- 

We mu!t observe, however, that there may be an extreme, 
in too great and anxious care about words. We must not re- 
(aru the course of thought, nor cool the heat of ima^uatioii, by 
pausing too long on every word we employ; there is on certain 
occasions a glow of composition wliich should be kept up, if wo 
hope to express ourselves happily, though at the expense of al¬ 
lowing some inadvertencies lo pass. A more severe examination 
of these must be left to the work of correction. For, if the 
practice of composition be useful, the laborious work of correct- 

* ^'Tke inosi^ proper iroida for the most part adhere to the tliottfi^ts which 
are to be < xpressed by them, and may he discovered as by their own %ht. Bet 
vm bant adcr them as if they weic hiddee, and only to be found in a eomes, 
Heace, inHtead ol conceiving the voids to lie near the subject, we go in quest ot 
tbcih to some other quaiter, and endeavour to give force to Uie expUSsiiou w© 
have fiitiiMf out.” 

enjoin that such as ar% beginning the practice of compositieuy Wibt * 
and with anxious deliberation^ Their gieat object at first shonld'hoi to 
urittt as well as possible; practice II enable them to write speedily. By 
degrees matter WUi offer itself still urn i readily; words will be at lumdl ©«»• 
position win (iuw; every &mg, as ins i an'angement of a well-orderad fitqdlVt 
mix present itseU in its proper place? . sum of the whole Is this, by haiw 
composition, we shydl never aequire the arO fcomposluf welil by , 

we shall coiue to write sptedilji " 
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^ Wless reading 

wkt froni ‘tie toit: of eofiipositioo. What we have 

_^oifla b0 M4 bym sente' Htlle time, till the erdouf of 

chrnimsition be past, till ge fehdness fef the ejcpressions we 
have used be worn off, and the egressions themselves be for- 
gotten; and then revising our work with a cool and critical 
eye, as if it were the performance of another, we shall discern 
many imperfections which at first escaped us. Then is the 
season for pruning redundancies; for examining the arrangement 
of Sentences; for attending to the juncture and connecting parti¬ 
cles; and bringing style into a regular, correct, and supported 
form. This “ /i/fia labor” must be submitted to by all who would 
communicate their thoughts with proper advantage to others; 
and some practice in it will soon sharpen their eye to the most 
necessafy objects of attention, and i‘ender it a much more easy 
and practicable work than might at first be imagined. 

fn the third place, with respect to the assistance that is to 
be gained from the writings of others, it is obvious, we 

ought to render ourselves well acquainted with the style ® 
sest authors. This is requisite both in order to form a just 
taste in style, and to supply us with a full stock of ^ords on 
every subject. In reading authors with a view to style, atten¬ 
tion should be given to the peculiarities of their dmerent ma^ 
nets; and in this, and former lectures, I hhve endeavoured to 
suggest several things that may be useful in this view. 1 know 
BO kercise that will be found more useful for acqmnug a proper 
style, than t# translate some passage from an eminent linglisn 
author into our own words. What I mean is, to take, for m- 
stmme, some page of one of Mr. Addison's Spectators, and read 
it carefully over two or three times, tiU we have got a firm bold 
of the thoughts contained in it; then to lay aside the book; to 
attempt to write out the passage from memory, in the best way 
. ,we can ; and having done so, next to open the book, and com- 
^>|iare what we have written with the style of the auttior, bucft 
an exercise will, by comparison, show us where the defects of 
f our style lie; Wtil lead us to the proper attentions for rectifying 
; and among the different ways in which the same tliought 
^^^be ^ressed> will make us perceive that which is the most 

|"beau*iti4.' But, • ' . . 

I In ihe fourth pt^ce, I must car/on, at the same toe, against 

' n 4 ervile; to of any authi whatever. This is way 
l itoi^bus. It hampers gehiu^i? is likefy to produce ® 

who arej^tt to.close imitation, general^ 
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imi^te asik as welt as lits Ikkin 

ever1»ecttHie a gobd writer or speaker, who hidf fiotaoii^ i|eg^ 
ofotkofidence to follow his own genius. We oti^ to kdwir#, 
to partiOular, of adopting any author’s noted phrasesj or trans- 
oribitig passages from Kim. Such a habit will prove fetal to all 
genuine Composition. Infinitely better it is to have Somelhtog 
that is our own, though of moderate beau'fy, than to affect to 
stone in borrowed ornaments, which at last, beteajr the 
utter poverty of our genius^ On these heads of composing, 
coiTfe<’ttog, reading, and imitating, I advise every student of 
oratory td consult what Quintilian has delivered in the tenih 
book of * his Institutions, where he will find a variety of 
excellent ^observations and directions, that well deserve at¬ 
tention. 


Ill the fifth place, it is an obvious, but material rule, with 
respect to style, that we«always study to adapt it to the subject, 
and also to the capacity of our hearers, if we are to speak in 
pobhc. Nothing merits the name of eloquent or beautiful, which 
is n&t^uited to the occasion, and to the persons to whom it is 
addressed It is to the last degree awkward and absurd, to attempt 
a poetical tiorid style, on occasions, when it should be our busi^ 
ness only to argue and reason ; or to speak with elaborate ponip 
of expression, before persons who comprehend nothing of it, and 
who can only stare at our unseasonable magnificence. These 
,Ute defects not so much in point of style, as, what is much worse, 
in point of commqn sense. When we begin to write or speak, 
we ought previously to fix in our minds a clear conception of 
the end to be aimed at; to keep this steadily in our view, and 
to suit DUf stylo to it. If we do not sacrifice to this great ob¬ 
ject ey;ery ill-timed ornament that may occur to our fancy, we 
are uiipartkinable j and tliough children and fools may admire, 
men of sense will laugh at us and our style. 

to the last place, I cannot conclude the subject without 
ili»S'a<lmonition, that, in any case, and on any vrcca^imb atten*^| 
tiap.to style must not engross us so much, as to deteact from 
higher degree of attention to the thoughts ; " Curam, verbp- 
rUtoi* ssiys the great Homan caitic, “ rerum vote ^sse soliciti^* 
A. direction the more necessary, as the present taste 
“qS;} age in writing, 'seems to lean more to style tKan to 
Ii is much easier^ dress up trivial ^ and 45nminon, 

, sentuitents with spine'beauty m exp’ression, uffovd a fend 

of yigorUilsi ingeniotts# and uS|i^^oughts. Tba ktter'is^^res 

* *t To sfoar oxfiesskion he Sltentivc; b^sboat yoor idtttter bt 
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true genius ; the fonner may be attained by industry, witt. the 
help of very superficial parts. Hence, we hnd so many writers 
frivolously rich in style, but wretchedly poor in sentimeiit. 
The public ear is now so much accustomed to a correct and 
ornamented style, that no writer can, with safety, neglect 1]»e 
study of it. But he is a contempjjible one, who does not look 
to something beyond it; who does not lay the chief stress upon 
bis matter, and employ such ornaments of style to reeomend it, 
as aro manly, not foppish; * Majore animo,” says the writer 
whom 1 have so often quoted, “ aggredienda est eloqiientia. 
quae, si ioto corpore valet, ungues polire et capillum com- 
ponere, non existimabit ad curam suam pertinere. Ornatus 
et virilis et fortis et sanctus sit; nec efieminatam levita- 
tem et fuco ementitum colorem amet: sanguine ht viribus 
niteafc** 


LECTURE XX. 

CBITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE OF ifUR. AI)T>ISON,IN 
No. 411 OF THE SPECTATOR.(^ 

I HAVE insisted fully on the subject of language and style, 
both because it is, in itself, of great importance,'and because it 
is more capable of being ascertained by precj</B rule, than seve¬ 
ral other parts of composition. A critical anidysis of tlio style 
of some good author will tend further to illustrate the subject; 
as it will suggest observations which I have not had occasion *o 
make, and will show, in tlie most practical light, the use of those 
which I have made 

Mr. Addison is the author whom I have chosen for this pur¬ 
pose. The Spectator, of which his papers are the chief orna¬ 
ment, is a book which is in the hands of every one, and which 
cannot be praised too highly. The good sense, and good writ¬ 
ing, the useful morality, and the admirable vein of humour which 
abound in it, render it one of those standard books which have 
done the«greatest honour to the English nation. I have form- 
crly given the general character of^r. Addisoi wWt>ic and 

• A higher spirit enght to aninete tl^^who study They ought 

to eoaSolC tl^ health and soundness of tlo? whole body, rat? ythan bead tlieir 
attenlion to sach iriiiing ohiects as parin^he nails and dieannp the hwr. f.et 
omaaient be wanly and chaste, witboiS^effeminate gidety. or aitificial coUamng « 
ieS it sluae with the floar of health ^d strength.” 
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malner, as natural and unafiected, estsy and polite, and fiill of 
those graces which a flowery imagination diffuses over tyiting. 
At the same time, though one of the most beautiful wnters in tlie 
language, he is not the most correct; a circumstance which ren¬ 
ders liis composition the more proper to be the subject of our 
present criticism. The free find flowing manner of this amiable 
writer sometimes led Iiim into inaccuracies, which the more 
studied ci!*cumspection and care of far inferior writers have 
taught them to avoid. Remarking his beauties, therefore, which 
I shall have frequent occasion to Jo as I proceed, I must also 
point out' his negligences and defects. Without a free, imparlial 
discussion of botli the faults and beauties which occur in his 
composition, it is evident this piece of criticism would be of no 
service: and from the freedom which 1 use in criticising Mr, 
Addison’s style, none can imagine, that I mean to depreciate his 
Writings, after having repeatedly declared the high opinion which 
1 entertain of them. The beauties of this author are so many, 
and the general character of his style is so elegant and estimable, 
tha^he minute imperfections I shall have occasion to point out, 
are but like those spots in the sun, which may be discovered by 
the assistance of art| but which have no effect in obscuring its 
lustre. It is, in^ed, my judgment, that what Quintilian applies 
to Cicero, “ Ille se profecisse sciat, cui Cicero valde placebit,* 
may, with justice, be applied to Mr. Addison; that to be highly 
pleased W4th his manner of writing, is the criterion of one’s hav¬ 
ing acquired a good taste in English style. The paper on which 
we are now to emer, is No. 411, tie first of his celebrated essays 
on the Pleasures of the Imagination, in the sixth volume of the 
Spectator., It (begins thus;— 

Our sight is the most perfect, and most delightful of all 
OUT senses.” 

Tliis is an excellent introductory sentence. It is clear, 
precise, and simple. TJie author lays dowiU in a few plain 
Mmrdsv the proposition which he is going to iUustrate throughout 
, tjje rest of the paragraph. In this manner we should always Set 
out, A first sentence should seldom be a loi^, and never an in- 
trijuaie ong.> - • 

^ in V ve said-^Dur sight is the most perfect d^d the 

deligisjs jf-~-But he h^udged better, in omitting to repeat,, 
.the d^cle * the r^titjon of it is proper chiefly when 

we intend out theMbiwts of wliich We speak, as dis- 

tingnislied eoBtrasted*!^h, each others «pd when we 
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want that tlie reader’s attention should rest on that distilction. 
Fo^ instance j had Mr. Addison intended to say, that our sight 
is at once the most * delightful * and the most “ useful ” of all 
our senses, the article might tlien have been repeated with pro¬ 
priety, as a clear and strong distinction would have been con¬ 
veyed. But as between “perffct” and “delightful,” there is 
less contrast, there was no occasion for such repetition. It 
would have had no other effect, but to add a word unnecessarily 
to the sentence. He proceeds: 

“ It fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, con¬ 
verses with its objects at the greatest distance, and continues 
the longest in action, without being tired or satiated'with its 
proper enjoyments.” \ 

" 'This sentence deserves attention, as remarkably harmonious 
and well constructed. It possesses, indeed, almost all the pro¬ 
perties of a perfect sentence. It is Entirely perspicuous. It is 
loaded with no superfluous or umiecessary words. For “ tired 
or satiated,” towards the end of the sentence, are not yaad for 
synonymous terms. They convey distinct ideas, and refer .to 
diflerent members of ,tne period; that tlii§ sense “ continues the 
longest in action v^ritliout being tired,” that is, without being 
fatigued with its action ; and also, without being “ safiated with 
its proper enjoyments.” That quality of a good sentence which 
I termed its unity, is here perfectly presei:ved. ^ It is “ our sight” 
of which he speaks. This is the object qirried through the 
sentence, ty;id pi*csented to us in every memlier of it, by those 
verbs, 9- fills, converses, ^continues,” to each of which, it is 
clearly the nominative. Those capital words are disposed of 
in the most proper places; and that uniformity is maintained in 
the construction of the sentence, which suits the unity of the 
object. 

Observe, too, the music of the period; consisting of three 
. members, each of which, agreeably to a rule I formerly men¬ 
tioned, grows, and rises above the other in sound, till the sen¬ 
tence is conducted, at last, to one of the most melodious closes 
which our language admits; “without being tired or satiated 
with its proper enjoyments.” “ Enjoj ments,” is a word of length 
«nA dignity, exceedingly proper fQn//close,p^gli’in the same il4o 
be a musicsl one. The liarmojiy is the i^ch' j bestowed so 
disposition of the members of tf e period, w t|jat if it bad foUowea 
so well, is no less jus’t and j^p^V with respein sensible of a faulty 
follows tlie order of natureAFirst, we have the 
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jects j^entionedj which sight furnishes to tlie mind; next, we 
have the action of sight on those objects; and lastly^ we h^vc 
the time and continuance of its action. No order could be. more 
natural or happy. 

This sentence has still another beauty. It is figurative 
without being too much so for ^he subject. A metaphor runs 
through it. The sense of sight is, in some degree, personified. 
We are told of its “ conversing with its objects ; and of its 
not being “ tired ” or “ satiated” with its “ enjoymentsall 
which expj'cssions are plain allusions to the actions and feelings 
of men. Tlus is that slight sort of personification, which, 
without any appearance of boldness, and without elevating the 
fancy much above its ordinary state, renders discourse pic¬ 
turesque, and leads us to conceive the author’s meaning more 
distinctly, by clothing abstract ideas, in some degree, with sen¬ 
sible colours. Mr. Addison abounds with this beauty of style 
beyond most authors ; and, the sentence which we have been 
considering, is very expressive"l^f his manner of writing. There 
is no burnish in it whatever, unless that a strict critic might 
perhaps object, that the epithet “ large,” which he applies to 
“ variety ”—the larg^ft variety of ideas,” is an epithet more 
commonly applied to. extent than to number. It is plain, that 
he here eraployi^d if to avoid the repetition of the word * great,” 
which occurs immediately afterwards. 


The sense Of t^eling^an, indeed, give us a( notion of ex¬ 
tension, shape, and /all other ideas that enter at th^ eye, ‘except 
colours; but, at same time, it is very much strattened and 
confined in' its o|terations, to the number, bulk, and distance of 
its particular objects.” 


This sentence is by no means so happy as the former. It is, 
indeed, neither clear nor elegant. “ Extension and shape,” can 
with no propriety, be called “ ideasthey are properties of 
matter. Neither is it accurate, even according to Mr. Locke’s 
philosophy' (with whioly^ur author seems here to have puzzled 
himself,) te speak of ^y sense “ giving us a notion of ideas 
our itenses give us me ideas themselves. The meaning would 
Imya fe,®en much morl clear, if the author had expressed'^^imseL 
% "«»f'^feelin|[^^ indeed, give us tjie idea of ex- 
othac properties of matter which are 
* except colours.’ 

r* tlm sentence is still more embarrassed* 

we rahhe ol^the sebse pf fieeUng 
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• confined in its operations, to the number, bulk, and nistance 
of, its particular objects ?” Surely, every sense is confined, as 
much as the sense of feeling, to the number^ bulk, and distance 
of its own objects. Sight and feeling are, in this respect, per¬ 
fectly on a level; neither of them can extend beyond it.s own 
objects. The turn of expression is so inaccurate here, that one 
would be apt to suspect two words to have been oinitted in the 
printing, which were originally in Mr. Addison’s manuscript; 
because the insertion of them would render the sense much more 

‘ intelligible and clear. These two words are, * with regard— 
“ it is very much straitened, and confined, in its operations, with 
regard to the number, bulk, and distance of its particular ob¬ 
jects.” The meaning then would be, that feeling i^more limited 
tlian sight * in this respectthat it is confined to a narrower 
•circle, to a smaller number of objects. 

The epithet “ particular,” applied to “ objects,” in the con- 
clusi<;pi of the sentence, is redundant, and conveys no meaning 
whatever. Mr. Addison .scem.^ to have used it in place of 
‘peculiar,’ as indeed he dflbs often in other pfissag;vfc»of Ms 
writings. But “particular” and ‘peculiar,’ tliough they are 
too often confounded, are words of different import, from each 
other. “Particular” stands opposed to ‘^general peculiar’ 
stands opposed to what is possessed ‘in common wiHix‘.|;hers. 

* Particular” expresses what in the logical st;^le is t ailed specicf,.* 
‘ peculiar' what is called differentia. ‘ Its pe'phliar objects,’ would 
have signified, in this place, the objects of fllie sense of feeling, 
as distingybhed from th^ objects of any other sense ; and would 
have had more meaning than “ its particular objects.” Though, 
in truth, neither the one nor the other ppitfmt.jwas requisite. 
It was sufficient to have said simp](y, ‘ its objects.’ 

“ Ogr sight seems designed to supply all these defects, and 
may be considered as a more delicate and diff usive kind of touch, 
that spreads itself over an infinite multitude of bodies, compre¬ 
hends the largest figures, and brings into our reach some of the 
most remote parts of the universe.” 

Here again the author’s style returns upon us in all its 
beauty. This is a sentence distinct, graceful, well arranged, 
. and ‘highly musical. In the latte|i:,^rt of it, it is constructed 
with three members, which are prtiied much in the same manner 
with those of the second sentence, on which I bestowed so much 
praise: THie construction if ,so similar, that if it had followed 
immediately di^er it, we sli^uld have been sensible of a faulty 
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monotohy. But the interposition of another sentence bi^tvreeh 

them, prevents this effect. ' 

^ 1 * 

“ It is this sense which furnishes tlie imagination with its 
ideas; so that by the pleasures of the imagination or fancy 
(which 1 shall use promiscuously,) I here mean such as arise from 
visible objects; either when we liiave tliem actually in our view ; 
or when we call up tlieir ideas into our minds by painting, sta> 
tues, descriptions, or any the like occasion.” 

In place of, “ it is this sense which furnishes,”—the author 
might have Said more shortly, * this sense furnishes.' But the 
mode of expression which he has used, is here more proper. 
This sort of fall and ample assertion, “ it isj:his which,^ is fit to 
be used when a proposition of importance is laid down, to whifch 
we seek to call the reader’s attention. It is like pointing w'ith 
the hand at the object of ^hich we speak. The parenthesis in 
tlie middle of the sentence, “ which I shall use promiscuously,” 
is not clear. He ought to have said, ' terms which I shall use 
promisTftIbuslyas the verb “ use ” relates not to the pleasures 
of the imagination, but to the terms of fancy and imagination/ 
which he was to employ as synonjunous. “ Any the like oc¬ 
casion”—16 call a minting or a statue “ an occasion,” is not a 
happ}^ expression, nor is it very proper to speak of “ calling up 
. idecu? by occasions.” The common phrase, * any such means,' 
' Would have been mo^e natural. 

“ We cannot inc^cdf have a single image in the Jfancy that 
dhd not make its first entrance through the sight; but we have 
the power of altering, and compotmding those images 

which we have once received,,into all the varieties of picture and 
vision that are most agreeable to the imagination; for, by this 
faculty, a man in a dungeon is capable of entertaining himself 
with scenes and landscapes more beautiful than any that can be 
found in the whole compass of nature.” t , , . 

It may be of use to remark, that in one member of this aeii' 
tence there is an inaccuracy in syntax. It is very proper to say, 
” idteiing and compounding those images which we Im^e once 
received, into all the varieties of picture and vision.^ But we 
con no propriety say, “YceMning them into all the vnfietins 
and according tp the mann^in which the.words are ranged, 
thi|.Cftnstrud^n is unavoidable.' For “ retaining, alteripg, and 
cojtounding^^ arc participles, ea<d^of wlfich ec|aally rjefeM to, 
jm^ovems the subsequent noun,those images;” and that 
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noan again is necessariij|i|onnect4d with the following 4irepo« 
mtion. “ into.* This instance shows the importance of carefully 
attending to the rules of grammar and syntax; when so pure a 
writer as Mr. Addison could, through inadvertence, be guilty of 
sitch an error. The construction might easily have been rec¬ 
tified, by disjoining the particinle “retaining* from the other 
two participles in this way: * We have the power of retaining 
those images which we have once received: and of* altering and 
compounding them into all the varieties of picture and vision ;* 
or better perhaps thus: 'We have the power, of retaining, 
altering, and compounding those images which we have once 
received; and of forming them into all the varieties of picture 
and vision.*—The latter part of the sentence is clear and 
elegant. ' * 

“ There are few words in the English language, which are 
employed in a more loose and uncircihnscribed sense than those 
of the fancy atid the imagination.* 

“ There arc few words—which are employed.*—ft had 
been bettei-j if our author here had said more simply—' Few 
words in the English language are employed.’—^Mr. Addison, 
whose style is of the free and full, rather than the nervous kind, 
deals, on all occasions, in this extended sort of phraseology. 
But it is proper only when some assertion of consequence is 
advanced, and which can bear an emphasis ; such as that in the 
first sentence of the former paragraph. On other occasions, 
these little yords, ' it is,* and ' there are,* ought to be avoided, 
as redundant and enfeebling.—“ Those of the fancy and the 
imagination.* The article ought to have been omitted here. As 
he does not mean the powers of “ the fancy and the imagination,* 
but the words only, the article certainly had no proper place ; 
neither indeed was there any occasion for the other two words, 
“those of.* Better, if the sentence had run thus : 'Few words in 
the English language are employed in a more loose and uncir- - 
cum^cribed sense, than fancy and imagination.’ 

“I therefore thought it necessary to fix and determine the 
notion of these two words, as I intend to make use of them in 
the thread of my following speculations, that the reader tnay '’on- 
ceive r^btty what is the subject I proceed upon.” 

’^ttoug^ ^Ifix* and “determine* may appear syiionymons 
wor<fa, lyet a diflTeirence between them may be remarked, and 
t^ey maj be yi|we4j as, applied here, with peculiar delicacy. 
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The ttllhot had just stud, that the watds of ivhicfalie is 
ing vftfo ^ loose” and "uncircumscrihed.” “ Kx” relates td the 
first of theae^ “ determine” to the last. We what is ^ loose; 
that is, we confine the word to its proper place, that it may not 
fiuctuate in our imagination, and pass from one idea to another ; 
and we * determine’ what is ^ ui^ircumscribed*, that is, we ascer¬ 
tain its termini^ or limits ; we liraw the circle round it, that wc 
may see its boundaries. ' For we cannot conceive the meaning of 
a word, nor indeed of any other thing, clearly, till we see its 
limits, and know how far it extends. These two words, there¬ 
fore, have grace and beauty as they are here applied ; tliough a 
writer, more frugal of words»than Mr. Addison, would have pre¬ 
ferred the single word ' ascertain,’ which conveys, without any 
metaphor, the import of them both. 

The “ notion of these words” is somewhat of a harsh phrase, 
at least not so commoidy used, as the meaning of these 
words.”—“ As I intend to make use of them in the thread of 
my speculations this is plainly faulty. A sort of metaphor is 
impropif,i'ly mixed with words in the literal sense. He might 
very well have said, ^ as I intend to make use of them in my 
following speculations,’ This was plain language; hut if he 
chose to borrow an allusion from “ thread,” that allusion ought 
to have been supported; for there is no consistency in “ making 
use of them in the thread of speculations and indeed, in ex¬ 
pressing an/ thing so simple and familiar as this is, plain lan¬ 
guage is always to Ije preferred to metaphorical.—“ The subject 
whuh I proceed uij^on,” is an ungraceful close of a sentence; 
better, “ the subject upon which 1 proceed.” 

' “ I must therefore desire him to remember, that by the 
pleasures of the imagination, I mean only such pleasures as 
arise originally from sight, and that I divide these pleasures into 
two kinds.” 

As the last sentence began with—“I therefore thought it 
nei^ssary to fix,” it is careless to begin this sentence id a 
ms^er so very similar, “ I must therefore desire him to re- 
^piemlwr;* especially, as the small variation ©fusing, *on. this 
^coupt,’ or ' for this reason,’ in place of “ therefore’^ woftld have 
amep^^ the style.—Wheni lm says, “ I mean only «rtich plea- 
suresi?,lt may be remarkeXwmt the adverb “ only” Is ndt in 
its proper , pkce. It is not intended here to qualify* the Verb 
“ mean,” bnt sucjh pleasuresand therefore thoiiSd haVe ‘ 
..been placed^^iq^ae^c^^^ c<mnection as possibly withword 
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vluch it limits oi* qualiiiof The style becomes more cl^r and 
neqt, when the words arc arranged thus : * by the pleasures ol 
the imagination^ 1 mean such pleasures only as arise from 
sight/ 

My design being, first of all, to discourse of those primary 
pleasures of the imagination, which entirely proceed from such 
objects as are before our eyes ; and, in tlie next place, to speak 
of those secondary pleasures of the imagination, which flow 
from the ideas of visible objects, when the objects are not 
actually before the eye, but arc called up into our memories, or 
formed into agreeable visions of things, tliat are either absent, 
or fictitious.” 

. , It is a great rule in laying down the division “of a subjeet, 
to study neatuchs and brevity as much as possible. The 
divisions are then more distinctly appn*hcnded, and more easily 
rememhered. This sentence is not perfectly ha])p3r in that re¬ 
spect. It is somewhat < ]ogged by a tedious phraseology. “ My 
design being first of all to divseourse—in tlio next place to speak 
of—SUeh objci'ts as are betore our eyes—things that are either 
absent or fictitious.” Several words might have been spared 
here ; and the style made more neat and compact. 

“ The pleasures of the imagination, taken in their full extent, 
are not so gross as those of sense, nor so refined as tliose of the 
usderstanding.” ' 

This sentence is distinct and eh'gant. i 

* The last are indeed more preferable, because they are 
founded on some new knowledge or im|)r(»ve:tient in the mind of 
man: yet it must he confessed, thgt those of the imagination are 
as great, and as transporting as the other.” 

In the begining of this sentence, the phrase, * more prefer¬ 
able” is such a plain inaccuracy, that one wonders liow Mr. 
Addison should have fallen into it; seeing ** i^referable, ” of it¬ 
self, expresses the comparative degree, and is the same with more 
eligible, or more excellent. 

I must observe further, that the proposition contained in die 
last member of this sentence, is neither clear nor neatly ex 
pressed j “ it must be confessetl^ nilat those of the imagination 
are aa greaL and as transporting as the other.”—^lu the former 
sentence) he had compared tiiree things together ,* the pleasures 
of the imagination, those of sense, and those of the understanding. 
In the begining of this sentence, he had called the pleasures of 
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the untferatAiidiag “the last:’’ and he en^ the sentence trithl 
observing, that those of the imagination are as. great and trans¬ 
porting * as the othCT.” NoW;^ besides that “ the other** makes 
, opt a proper contrast with “ the last,* he leaves it ambigaous, 
whether, hy “the other,* he meant the pleasures of the under¬ 
standing, or the pleasures of sense ; for it may refer to either by 
the construction, though, undoubtedly, he intended that it should 
refer to the pleasures of the understanding only. The proposi¬ 
tion, reduced to perspicuous language, runs thus : * Yet it must 
be confessed, that the pleasures of the imagination, when Com¬ 
pared with those of the understanding, are no less great and 
transporting.’ 

“ A beautiful prospect delights tlie soul as much as a demon¬ 
stration ; and a description in Homer has charmed more readers 
than a chapter in Aristotle.*' 

This is a good illustration of vvhat he had been asserting, and 
is expressed with that happy and elegant turn for which our au¬ 
thor is^ery remarkable. 

“ Besides, the pleasures of the imagination have this advan¬ 
tage, above those of the understanding, that they are more obvi¬ 
ous, and more easy to be acquired.* 

This is also an unexceptionable sentence. 

* It is but openiUjg tlie eye, and tlie scene enters.* 

This sentence is lively and picturesque. By the gaiety and 
hiiskness which it gives the style, it shows the advantage of in- 
termixing such a short sentence as this amidst a run of longer 
ones, which never fails to have a happy effect. I must remark, 
howevbr', a small inaccuracy. A “ scene* cannot be said to 
“ enter ;* an actor enters ; but a scene * appears,’ or 'presents 
itS^jelf,’ 


‘v‘*Thc colours paint themselves on the fancy, with Very 
HtBe utlention of thought or application of mind in the 
.behi^hlder.* 

THs is still beautiful illustration.; carried on with thatr agree¬ 
able ^^weriness of fancy and style, which is so well suited, 
to pleasures of the i?l%ination, of which, the aulhor, is 
treating* 




• Wc ftre^sttnck, *we know not how, with flie symmet^ of 
any tiling we see, fmd immediately^assent to tkebeauty^^ an 
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ol^fecitj without hdquiriug into fhe particular causes ondaocca^ 

^ 8ioni| of it." 

TTiere is a falling off here from the elegance pf the former 
sentences. We “ assent” to the truth 'of a proposition; but 
cannot so well be said to “ assent to the beauty of an object.” 

' Acknowledge/ would have expressed the sense with .more 
propriety. Xhe close of the sentence too is heavy aijd ungrace¬ 
ful—“ the particular causes and occasions of it”—both “ particu¬ 
lar” and “ occasions” are words quite superfluous; and the 
pronoun “ it” is in some measure ambiguous, whether it refers 
to “ beauty” or to “ object.” It would have been some amend¬ 
ment to the style to have run thus : ^ We immediately acknow¬ 
ledge the beauty of an object, without inquiring into the cause of 
that1)eauty.* , 

A man of a polite imagination let into a great many 
pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of receiving.” 

* Polite” is a term more commonly applied to manners or 
behaviour, than to the mind or imagination. There is no'thing 
further to be observed on this sentence, unless the use of “ that” 
for a relative pronoun, instead of * whichan usage which is too 
frequent with Mr. Addison. * Which’ is a much more definite 
word than “ that,” being never employed in any other way than 
as a relative; whereas, “ that” is a word 6t many senses; some¬ 
times a demonstrative pronoun ; often a conjimction. In some 
cases we are indeed obliged to use “ that” for a relative in 
order to avrtid the ungraceful repetition of * which’ in the same 
sentence. But when we are laid under no necessity of this 
kind, ‘which’ is always the preferable >vorfl, and certainly 
was so in this sentence—“ Pleasures which the vulgar are not 
capable of receiving,” is much better than “ pleasures that the 
vulgar,” 8cc. 

“ Hp can converse with a picture, and find tm agreeable 
companion in a statue. He meets with a secret refreshment 
in a description; and often feels a greater satisfaction tn the 
prospect of fields and meadows, than another does in the 
po^e£lsi<m* It gives him, indeed, a kind of property in every 
thiiilg hb sees, and ntiakes the most U^de, uncultivated parts of' 
nature admiuister to his pleasures: so that He looks upon the 
world, as it were, in another light, and discovers in it a multi- 
tu4|e,of charm&i thi^t .eopceal themselves from the generality of 
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4H tlu 9 is very beautiful. The illustration is hapjpy’:} and 
the style runs with the greatest ease and harmony. iWe'see 
no labour, no stiffness, or afleotation; but an author writing 
from the native flow of a gay and pleasing imagination. 
This predominant character of Mr. Addison’^ manner, far 
more than compensates all those little negligences which we 
are now remarking. Two of these occur in this paragraph. 
The first, an the sentence which begins with, “ It ^ves him in¬ 
deed a kind of property”—To this “ it,” there is no proper 
antecedent in the whole paragraph. In order to gather the 
meftning, we must look back as far as to the third sentence 
before the first of the paragraph, which begins with, “ A man of 
a polite imagination.” This phrase, “ polite imagination” is the 
only antecfldent to which this “ it” can refer: and even that is an 
improper antecedent, *• as it stands in the genitive case, as the 
qualification only of a man. 

The other instance of negligence, is towards the end of the 
paragraph—“ So that lie looks upon the world, as it were, in 
another light.”—By “ another” light, Mr. Addison means, a 
light diflerent from that in which other men view the world. 
But tliough tliis expression clearly conveyed this meaning to 
himself when writing, it conveys it very indistinctly to otliera; 
and is an instance of that sort of inaccuracy, into wliioh, in the 
wamith of composition, every writer of a lively imagination is 
apt to fall; and which can only be remedied by a cool subsequent 
review.—“ As it vtcre”—is upon most occasions no more than 
an ungraceful patilialive, and here there was not tlie least occa¬ 
sion for it, as he was not about to say any thing which required 
a softening of this kind. To say the truth, this last sentence, 
“ i|o that lie looks upon the^ world,” and what follows, had better 
fieen wanting altogetlier. R is no more than an unnecessary 
recapitulation of what had gone before ; a feeble adjeciion fo the 
lively picture he had given of the pleasures of the imagination. 
The paragraph would have ended with more spirit at the words 
ithmedtaiely preceding; “ The uncultivated parts of nature ad- 
ihuiister to his pleasures.” 

“There are, indeed, but very few who know how /o'be idle 
-raid ipnocent, or have a’^relish of any pleasures that are not 
criWhl; «very diversiorf>4key take, is at the expense pf nome 
one virtue or anotlier, and their very first step out of buskess v» 
into vice dVjlilly.” ,, • 

my he more e%ant, or more ^ely tuit»d, tto 
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ttiis sratetice. It is peat, clear, and musical. We <^uld 
alter one wo^'d, or disarrange one member, without 
spOiHng it. Few sentences are to be found more finished, or 
more happy. ‘ ’ ‘ ' t 

“ A man should endeavour, therefore, to make the sphere of 
his innocent, pleasures as wide a# possible, that he may retire 
into them with safety, and find in them such a satisfaction as a 
wise man would not blush to take.” 

This also is a good sentence, and gives occasion to no 
material remark. 

® Of this nature are those of the imagination, which do not 
require such a bent of thought as is necessary to* our more 
soridtiS employments, nor, at the same time, suffer the mind to 
sink into that indolence and remissness, which are apt to ac¬ 
company our more sensual delights ; bift, Uke a gentle exercise 
to the faculties, awaken them from sloth and idleness, without 
putting them upon any labour or difficulty.” 

'The beginning of this sentence is not correct, and affords an 
instance of a period too loosely connected with the preceding 
one. “ Of tliis nature,” says he, “ are those of the imagination.” 
We might ask, of what nature ? for it had not been the scope of 
the preceding sentence to describe the nature of any set of plea¬ 
sures. He had Said, that it was every man’s i?uty to make the 
sphere of his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, in order 
that, within -that sphere, he miglit find a safe retreat, and a 
laudable sati^action. The transition is loosely made, by begin¬ 
ning the next sentence with saying, “ Of this nature are those of 
the imagination.” It had been better, if, keeping in view the 
governing object of the preceding sentence, he had said, ‘ This 
advantage we gain,’ or, * This satisfaction we enjoy, by means 
of the pleasures of imagination. The rest of the sentence is 
abundantly correct. * 

• We might here add, that the pleasures of tjie fancy are 
more conducive to health'than those of the understanding, which 
are. worked opt by dint of thinking, and attended with too vio¬ 
lent a labour of the brain.” “ 

Oh this senience notliing occurs Reserving of remark, except 
thht * Voirkhd out by dint of thinking,” is a phrase which borders 
too much on vulgar and colloquial language, to be proper for 
bfihg ^ployed h) n polished composition. 
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. aceoes, whethei; in painting, ^rpcjelrj*, 

hav^ g; Hndly influ«nce on the, body, as well |(s the m^d, an^ 
not pi^ly serve ' to dear and brighten the ims^nation, but are. 
able to disperse grief and melancholy, and to set'the animal 
<. spirits in pleasing and agreeable motions. For this reason Sir 
Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, has not thought it 
improper to prescribe to Bis reader a poem, or a prospect,' 
where he*^ particularly dissuades him from knotty and subtile 
disquisitions, and advises him to pursue studies that fill the 
mind with splendid and illustrious objects, as histories, fables, 
and contemplations of nature.”' 

fn the latter of these two sentences, a member of the period 
is altogether out of its place ; which gives the whole sentence a 
harsh and disjointed cast, and serves to illustrate the rules E 
formerly gave concerning arrangement. The wrong-placed 
member, which I point‘at, is this * where he particularly dis¬ 
suades him from knotty and subtile disquisitions these words 
should undoubtedly, have been placed, not where they stand, 
but' thus: * Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, 
where he particularly dissuades the reader from knotty and sub¬ 
tile speculations, has not thought it improper to prescribe to 
him,’ &c. This arrangement reduces every thing kto proper 
order. 

* I Lave in ^this paper, by way of introduction, settled the 
notion of those‘^pleasiyes of tlie imagination, which are the 
subject of my pi4sent undertaking ; and endeavoured, by seve¬ 
ral considerations, to recommend to iny readers "the pursuit of 
those pleasures.: I shall, in my next paper, examine the several 
sources from whence these pleasures are derived” 

These two concluding sentences afford examples of the proper 
coffocatibn of circumstances in a period. I formerly showed, Uiat 
it is often a matter of difficulty to dispose of them inauch a man¬ 
ner, as that they shall not embarrass the principal subject of the 
sentence. In the sentences before us, several of these incideni 
;^^)ibuiMtances necessarily come in—“ by way of introduction— 
«by:;|^yeral considerations—in this paper—in the next paper.” 

, Alf^bich are, with great propriety, managed by onr au^or. It 

j)e!fbun4^ upon trial, ihat there were no otlmr jparta' of the 
sei^ace, in wlwch they, been placed to,, 

ta^. he si^id, for instance, ' 1 have settled 
tjher the those ^pleasures of lhe;imtgint^bn, which 

;afe th&suhl^ ofimy prpient m^Jertahing, % w^qf of intrqdd^r 
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tion in this paper^ and endeavoured to recounnend the pursuit of 
those pleasures to ray readers by several considerations;» we 
most be sensible, that tlie sentence, thus clogged with circum¬ 
stances in tlie wrong place, would neither have been so neat not 
so clear, as it is by tlie present construction. 


LECTURE XXI. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE .STYLE IN No. 412 OF 

THE SrECTATOR. 

The observations which lui\e occurred in reviewing that 
papen of Mr. Addison’s, which was the subject of the last lec¬ 
ture, sufficiently show, that, in the writings of an author of the 
most happy genius and distinguished taients, inaccuracies may 
sometimes be found. TJiougli such inaccuracies may be over¬ 
balanced by so many beauties, as to render tlic style pleasing 
and agreealile upon the whole ; yet it must be desirable to every 
writer to avoid, as far a.s lie can, inaccuracy of any kind. As 
the subject, therefore, is of importance, T have thought it might 
be useful to carry on this criticism througliout two or three sub¬ 
sequent papers of the Spectator. At the same time 1 must inti¬ 
mate, that the lectures on these papers are solely intended for 
such as are applying tliemselvi's to the studj of English style. 
I pretend not to give instruction to those who arc already well 
acquainted wi^i the powers of language. To them my remarks 
may prove uiiedifying; to some tliey may seem tedious and mi¬ 
nute ; but to such as have not yet made all the proficiency which 
they desire in elegance of style, strict attention to the composi¬ 
tion and structure of .sentences cannot fail to prove of conside¬ 
rable benefit; and though my remarks on Mr. Addison should, 
in any instance, be thought illdbimdcd, they will, at least, serve 
the purpose of leading tlieni into the train of niaking^proper re¬ 
marks for themselves.’^—I proceed, therefore, to the examina¬ 
tion of the subsequent paper. No. 412. 

* If tilers be readers who think any farther apoloji^ requisite'for my achon- 
tniing to criticise the sentences of so eminent an author as Mr. Addison, I must 
take BDtice, that 1 was naturally led to it by the ciicumstanccs of that pait of 
the LinRilOm where these Lectures were road; where the oidinaiy spoken hni- 
fpiafce often differs moob fiom what is used by good English aiithois. Hence 
it octsorred to me, as a pioper method of correcting any peouhuiities of dialect, 
to direct stndents of eloqueiKe, to aimlyae and examine, with paiticular atten¬ 
tion, the stiuctiire of Mr, AddlsOh’s sentences. Those papers of the Spectator, 
which are the eubVoct of the ff»lIowinf|^Lectures, were acronlingly given out in 
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^ t shall first consider thoso pleasures of the imagination, 
which arise from tlie actual view and survey of outward objects: 
and these, I think, all proceed from the sight of what is great, 
uncommon, or beautiful.” 

This sentence gives occasion for no material remark. It 
is simple and distinct. TlA* two words which he hero uses, 
ft vj>w” and “ survey,” are not altogether synonymous : as tlie 
former may be supposed to import mere inspection ; the latter 
more deliberate examination. Vet they lie so near to one 
naolJier in meaning, that in the present case, any one of them, 
perhaps, would have been sufficient. The epithet “ actual,” is 
introduced, in order to mark more strongly the distinction be¬ 
tween wh&t our author calls the primary pleasures of imagina¬ 
tion, which arise from immediate view, and the secondary, which 
arise from remembrance or description. 

“ Tlierc may, indeed, be something so terrible or offensive 
that the horror or loathsomeness of an object may overbear the 
pleasure which results from its novelty, greatness, or beauty; 
but still there will be sucii a mixture of delight in the very dis¬ 
gust it gives us, as any of these three qualifications are most 
conspicuous and prevailing.” 

This sentence must be acknowledged to be an unfortunate 
me. The sense is oliscure and embarrassed, and the expression 
loose and irregular. The beginning of it is perplexed by the 
wrong posit’on ot the words “ something” and “object.” The 
natural arrangement would have been, “ I’liere dfay, indeed, be 
something in an object so fcrrihle or offensive, that the horror or 
loathsomeness of it may overbear."—These two epithets, “ hqr- 
ror” or “ loathsomeness',” are awkwardly joined together. 
* Loalhsomeni ss” is, indeed, a quality which may be ascribed 
to an object; but “ horror” is not, it is a feeling excited in the 
mind. The language would have been much more correct, had 
our author said, ‘ Tliere may, indeed, be something in tin object 
jBo terrible or offensive, that the horror or disgust which it ex* 

. cites may overbear.’—^The first two epithets, “ terrible” or “ of¬ 
fensive,” would then have expressed the qualities of mn object; 
the latter, “ horror” or “ disgust,” the corresponding sentiments 
which these qualities produce in>us. “ Loathsomeness” was the 
most unhappy word he could have chosen: for to be loathsome, 

cverciie to to be that esamtned and analyzed; and several of tlie obser¬ 

vations which follow, both on the beanUes and blemishes Uiis anthor, were sag 
Rested by the obiorvatiacs given tome iaconseqnenoe of the exercise prescribed 
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is to be odious, and seems totally to exclude any “ looixtore of 
vJeli^t/ which he afterwards supposes may be found in the 
object. 

In the latter part of the sentence there are several inaccura¬ 
cies. When lie says, “ there will be such a mixture of deliglit 
in the very disgust it gives us, as^ny of these tliree qualifica¬ 
tions are most conspicuous”—the construction is defective, and 
seems hardly grammatical. He meant assuredly to i?ay, ' such 
a mixture of delight as is proportioned to the degree in wbich^ 
any of these three qualifications arc most conspicuous.’—We 
know that there may be a mixture of pleasant and of disa¬ 
greeable feelings excited by the same object; jet it appears in¬ 
accurate to say. that there is any “ delight in the vei^ disgust.” 
•—plural verb arc” is improperly joined to “ any of these 
three qualifications for as “any” is here used distributivcly, 
and means ‘ any one of these three qualifications/ the corres¬ 
ponding verb ought to have been singular. The order in which 
the two last words are placed, should liave been reversed, and 
made to stand prevailing and cuns 2 >i('Uous.’ They are “ con¬ 
spicuous” because they prevail. 

“ By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single 
object, but the largeness of a whole view, considered as me en¬ 
tire piece ” 

In a former lecture, when treating of the structure of sen¬ 
tences, I quoted this sentence as an instaiu'c of the careless 
manner in w^ich adverbs are sometimes interjected in the midst 
of a period. “ Only,” as it is here placed, appears to be a lim¬ 
itation of the following verb, “ mean.” The question might be 
put. What more does he than “ oujy mean ?” As the author 
undoubtedly, intende<l it to refer to the “ bulk of a single 
object,” it would have been }tlacod, witli more propriety, after 
tliese words; ‘ I do not mean the bulk of any single object 
only, but the largeness of a whole view.’—As the following 
phrase, “ considered as one entire piece,” seems to be somo- 
W'bat deficient, both in dignify and propriety, perhaps this ad- 
jection might have been altogether omitted, and the sentence 
hawe closed with fully as much advantage at liie word “ view.” 

“ Such are the prospects of an open champaign countiy, a 
vast uncultivated desert, of huge heaps of mouutaius, high rocks 
and precipices, or a wide expanse of waters, where we are not 
•truck with theinovelty or beauty of the sight, but with that 
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rudeckmd of magnificence which appears in many of these stu¬ 
pendous works of nature. * 

This sentence^ in tiie main> is beautiful. The objects pre¬ 
sented are all of them noble, selected with judgment, arranged 
with propriety, and accompanied with proper epithets. We 
must, however, observe, that t.ie sentence is too loosely, and not 
very grampjaticany, connected with the preceding one. He 
sa) s,—“ such are the prospeots —“ such,” signifies of that 
haturc or quality, wliich necessarily presupposes some adjective, 
or « ord descilptive of a quality going before, to which it refers. 
But in the foregoing sentence there is no .such adjective. He 
had spoken of “greatness” in the abslratt only; and, there¬ 
fore, “ suck” has no distinct antecedent to which we can refer it. 
The sentence would have been introduced with more grammati- 
coll^iropnety, by sajing, ^ To this class belong,’or, ‘under this 
head are ranged the prospects,’ tk,e. The “ of,’’ which is iwelixed 
to “ huge heaps of mountains,” is misplaced, and has perhaps 
been an error in the printing; as, either all the particulars 
here enumerated should have had this mark of the genitive, or 
it should have been prefixed to none but the first.—Whpn, in 
the close of the sentence the author speaks of that * rude mag¬ 
nificence which appears in many of these stupendous works of 
nature,” he had better l ave omitted the word “ many,” which 
ems to except some of them. Whereas, in his general pro¬ 
position, he nmloubtedl} meant to include all the stupendous 
w orks he bad enuj!Rerate<i; and (here is no question, that, in all 
of them, a rude ignteigiuficeiice appears. 

« Our imagination loves to be hlled with an object, or to grasp 
at any tiring that is too big for its capacity. We are flung into 
a pleasing astonishment at such unbounded view’s; and feel a 
delightful stillness and amazement in the soul, at the apprehen¬ 
sion of them.” 

Tlie language here is elegant, and several of the expressions 
remarkably liappy. There is nothing which requires any ani¬ 
madversion except the close, “ at the apprehension of them.” 
Not only is this a languid enfeebling conclusion of a sentet^ce, 
otherwise beiutifa!, but “ the apprehension of views,” is a phrase 
destitute of all pr<>priety, andi indeed, scarcely intelii|gible. Had 
tins a<Qection been entirely omitted, and the sentence been al¬ 
lowed to vlose wifji « stillness and amazemeut in the soul," it 
woi^d ftave been a ^at improvement. Notbfeig is frequently 
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more liurtful to tbe {^race or vivacity of a period, than superfluous 
dragging words at the ccuclusion. 

“ The mind of man naturally hates every thing that looks 
like a restraint upon it, and it is apt to fancy itself imder a sort 
of fonfiuemenl, when the sight is pent up in a narrow compass, 
a!id shortened on every side tlie neighbourhood of walls or 
mo'Jittains. On the contrary, a spacious horizon !s an image of 
liberty, where the eye has room to ran^lje abroad, to expatiate at 
largo on the immensity of its views, and to lose itself amidst 
the variety of objects that ofter tliemsolves to its observation. 
Such wide and undetermined prospects are pleasing to the fancy, 
as the speculations of eternity, or infinitude, are to the under¬ 
standing.” * 

Our autlior's style appears here in all that native beauty 
which cannot be too much praised. The numbers flow smoothly, 
aud with a graceful harmony. The words which he has chosen, 
carry a certain amplitude and fulness, well suited to the nature 
of the subjrc I ; and the members of the periods rise in a grada¬ 
tion, accommodated to the rise of the thought. The eye Jii’st 
* ranges abroad tlieii “ expatiates at large on the immensity of 
its views and, at la'-t, ‘‘ loses itself amidst the variety of objects 
that oiler tlicmsclvi s to its observation.” The ** laucy” is ele¬ 
gantly contrasted with theuiidersUnding“prospects” with 
•‘speculations;” and “ w ide and undetermiiicd prospects” with 
“ speculations of eternity and infinitude. 

“ But il*there be a beauty or uncommonness joined with this 
grandeur, as in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorned with stars 
and meteors, or a spacious landscape cut out into n\(5rs, woods, 
rocks, and meadow's, the pleasure‘still grows upon us, as it 
arises from more than a single principle.” 

The article prefixed to “ beauty,” in tbe beginning of this 'Jim- 
tence, might have been omitted, and the style have run, perhaps, 
to more advantage thus : 'But ii'beauty, or uncoinmouuess, be 
joined to tliis grandeur.’—‘A landscape cut out into rivtrs, 
woods,*J5cc. seems unseasonably to imply an artificial formation, 
and would have been better expressed by, ‘ diversified with rivers, 
woods,* &c. 

^ ¥ 

* Every thing that is new or uncommon raises a pleasure in 
the imagination, 4)eoause it fills the soul with an agreeable sur¬ 
prise, gratifies its curiosity, and gives it an idea of which it was 
not before possessed. We are, indeed, so often conversant with 
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one set of objects, and tired out with so many repeated shows of 
the same things, that whatever is new or uncommon contributes 
a little to vary human life, and to divert our minds, for a 
while, with the strangeness of its appearance. It serves us for a 
kind of refreshment, and takes off from that satiety we are apt 
to complain of in our usual and (Ordinary entertainments.” 

The style “in those sentences flows in an easy and agree¬ 
able manner. A severe critic might point out some expressions 
that would bear being rclrciichtd. But this would alter the 
genius and character of Mr. Addison’s style. We must always^ 
remember, that good composition admits of being carried on 
under many jliflerent forms. Style must not bo reduced to 
one precise standard. One writer may be as agreeable, by a 
pleasing diffuseness, when the .subject bears, and his genius 
prompts it, as auotlier by a concise and forcible manner. It is 
fit, however, to observe, that in tlic beginning of tliose sentences 
which we have at present before us, the phrase, “raises a 
pleasure in tlie imagination,” is unqiicstionubly too fiat and 
feeble, and might easily bo aiiiended, by saying, * affords 
pleasure to the imagination and towards the end, there are two 
" of’s,” which grate harshly on the oar, in that phrase, * takes 
ofl’from that satiety w'e arc apt to complain ofj” wliere the cor- 
feetion is as easily made as in the otlicr <'ase, by substituting 
* (limiitishe 4 that satiety of which we are apt to complain.’ Such 
instances show the "advantage of frequent reviews of what wo 
have writtcH, in ord-r to give proper correctness and polish to 
our language. \ 

* It is this wllich bestows charms on a monster, and makes 
Qveu the imperfections of dature please us. It is this that 
recommends varitdy, where the mind is every instant called off 
to something new, and the attention not suffered to dwell too 
long, and w-iste itself on any particular object It is tliis like¬ 
wise, that improves what is great or beautiful, and makes it 
affojrd the miud a double entertainment” 

fiitU) the stylo proceeds wiUi perspicuity, grace, and harmony. 
The Adi and ample assertion, with which each of these sentences 
is introduced, frequent,^ on many Occasions^ with our author,* is 
here proper and seasonable; as it was his intention to^uiagm^, 
as much as possible, the effects of novelty and variety, and to 
draw our attenti(*» to them. His frequent use 1>f “ that* instead 
f of * wliich,” is anothlnr peculiarity of his style f but, on this oc¬ 
casion in particular, cannot be muc^ commended, as, " it is this 
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which,** seems, m every view, to be better than, “ it is this that,** 
tlfree times repeated. I must likewise .take notice, that the 
antecedent to, * it is tliis,** when critically considered, is not 
Altogether proper. It refers, as we discover by the sense, to 
^ whatever is new or uncommon.” But, as it is not good lan¬ 
guage to fiay, “ whatever is nef?" bestows charms op a monster,” 
one cannot avoid thinking that our author had ^ene better to 
have begun the first of these three sentences, with saying, * it is 
novelty which bestows charms on a monster,’ &c. 

, * Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any season of the year 

pleasant to look upon, but nevef^so njuclkas in the opening of i 
the spring, when they are all new and frdlh, with their first gloss * 
\mon them, and not yet too much accustomed and familiar to 
the eye.” 

In this expression, “ never so niUch as in the opening of the 
spring,” there appears to be a small error ih grammar j yfor 
when the construction is filled up, it must be read, ' never so 
much pleasant.’ Had he, to avoid this, said, ‘ never so much 
so,’ tlie grammatical error would have been prevented, but the 
language would have been awkward. Better to have said, ^but 
never so agreeable as in tlic opening of the spring.’ AVe readily 
say, the eye is accustomed to objects ; but to say, as om* author 
has done at the close of the sentence, that objects are “ ac¬ 
customed to the eye,” can scarcely be allowed in a prose com¬ 
position. I 

^ Ki 

“ For thts reason, there is nothing that more enlivens a pros¬ 
pect than rivers, jetteaus, or falls of water, where the scene is 
perpetually shifting, and entertaining the sight, every moment, 
with something that is new- We are quickly tired with look- 
‘ ing at hills and valleys, where every thing continues fixed and 
settled in the same place and posture, but find our tlioughts a 
little agitated and relieved at. the sight of such objects as are 
ever in motion, and sliding away from beneath the eye of the 
beholder.” ^ 

‘ Th^ first of these sentences is connected in too loose' a raan- 
^ per with that which immediately preceded it. When he says, 

* Yor llliis ret^on, there is nothing that more enlivens,” &c. we 
lire ifeiaiSfied tOi look for the ** reason** in what he had just before 
l&ut there we fihd no ** reason” for what he is now going 
to'asifert, except that ^oves and meadows are most pleasant in 
the We know thj|t he has been speaking tiie pj^ 
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sure produced by novelty and variety, and our minds naturally 
recur to this, as the reason here alluded to; but his langoa^ 
does not properly express it. It is, indeed, one'of the deibots of 
tliis amiable writer, tiiat his sentences are often too negligently* 
connected with one another. His meaning, upon the whole, wd 
gather with ease fi’oin the tenfur of his discourse. Yet this 
negligence prevents his sense from striking us with that force 
and evidence, which a more accurate juncture of parts would 
have produced. Bating this iuacciirary, these two sentences, 
esperiilly the latter, are remarkably elegant and beautUiil. The 
close, in particular, is unoommonly fine, and carries as much ex- • 
pressive harmony as li| 4 e language cau admit. It seems to paint 
what he is deccribing, at onto to the eye and the ear.—* Such 
objects as are ever in motion, and .sliding away from beneath the 
eye of the beholder.”—Indeed, notwithstanding those small 
errors, uhich the .strictness of critical examination obliges me 
to point out, it may be safely pronounced, that the two para¬ 
graphs which we have now considered in tlii.s paper, the one 
concerning greatness, and the other concerning novelty, are 
extremely worthy of Mr. Addison, and exhibit a stjle, which 
they who can successfully imitate, may esteem themselves 
happy. 

“ But there is nothing that makes its '^^ay more directly 
t(/i tne soul than lieauty, which immediately diffuses a secret 
satisfaction and coijnplaccncy through the imagination, and 
gjve.» a finishing to any thing that is great or uncommon. 
The very first dhieovery of it strikes the mind witli an inward 
joy, and .spreads^*a cheerfulness and delight through all its 
faculties.” 

Some degree of verbosity may be here discovered, as 
phrases are repeated which seem little more than the echo ojf 
ope another^^such us “ diffu.sing satisfaction and complacency 
through the imagination—^striking the mind with inward joy 
•-*-spreailing cheerfulness and delight through all its faculties.” 
At the same time, I readily admit, that this full and flowing style, 
even though it carry some redundancy, is not unsuiiab|e to the 
gaiefy pf the subject on wliicb the author is entering, and is 
more allowable here, than it would have been on some other 
ocraslons. 

^ There is not, perhaps, any real beauty or deformity more in 
one of matter than ano&er,* because wopight i^te been 
so made, thai whatever now app<W8 loathsome to us, ideight 
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haro iliown itsielf agreeable; but we find by experience, that 
tlkere are several modifications of matter, which the mind, without 
any previous consideration, pronounces at first sight beautiful or 
<leformed.” 

In this sentence there is nothing remarkable, in any view, to 
draw our attention. We mr(y observe only, that the word 
* more,” toirards the beginning, is not in its proper place, and 
that the preposition “ in’’ is wanting before another.* The 
phrase ought to have stood thus—‘ Beauty or deformity in one 
piece of matter, more than in another.' 

“ Thus we see, that every different species of sensible crea¬ 
tures has its dififereat notions of hcduty, and that each of them is 
laost aftected with the beauties of its own kind. 'Aus is nowhere 
more remarkable than in birds of the same shape and propor¬ 
tion, when we often see the male determined in his courtship by 
tlie single grain or tincture of a feather, and never discovering 
any charms but in the colour of its species.* 

Neither is there here any jiarlieular elegance or felicity of 
language.—'Difterent sense of beauty’ would have been a more 
proper expression to ha\e been ai»plied to irrational creatures, 
than as it stands, ditlereut notions of beaiitj.* In tlie close of 
tiie second sentence, w hen the author saj s, “ colour of its 
species,* he is guilty of a considerable inaccuracy in changing 
the gender, as he hud said in the same sentence that the * male 
W'as determined in his courtship.* ^ 

“ There is a second kind of beauty, that we find in the 
several products of art and nature, which does not work in the 
imagination with that w ariiith and violenee, as tlie beauty that 
appears in our proper sjieeies, but is apt, however, to raise in 
us a secret delight, and a kind of fondness for the places or 
object in which w'e discover it.” ' 

Still, I am sorry to say, we find little to praise. As in his 
enunciation of the subject, when beginning the former para¬ 
graph, he appeai’ed to have been treating of beauty in general, 
ip disMiictfon from greatness or novelty; this “ second kind of 
beauty** of which he here speaks, comes upon us in a sort of 
surprise, and it is only by degrees we learn, that formerly he had 
no more in view tlian the beauty which the difl’erent species of 
sensible creatures find in one another. Tlus “ second kind of 
heputy,’* he S|ys, “ we find in the several products of art end 
ttntiure.* He Undobbtedlylmeans, not in all, hut' in several of 
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the producle of art and nature ;* and on^t eo to have e]q)rea»ed 
himself; and in the place of ** products’’ to have used also the 
more proper word “productions.” When he adds, that this 
kind of beauty “ does not work in the imagination with that 
warmth and violence as the beauty that appears in our proper 
speciesthe language would cy'rtainly have been more pure 
and elegant, if he had said, that it does not work upon the 
* imagination with such warmth and violence, as the beauty tliat 
appears in onr own species.’ 

“ U'tns consists either in the gaiety or variety of colours, in 
the symmetry and proportion of parts, in the arrangement and 
disposition of bodies, or in a just mixture and concurrence of 
all together. "Among these several kinds of beauty, the eye 

takes most delight in colours.” 

* 

To the language here, I ^ee no objection that can be made. 

“ Wo no where meet with a more glorious or pleasing show 
in natui'c, than what appears in the heavens at the rising and 
setting of the sun, w'Jticii is wholly made up of those diderent 
stains of light, that show themselves in clouds of a difBsrent 
situation.” 

The chief ground of criticism on this sentence, is the dis¬ 
jointed situation of the relative “ Avhich.” Grammatically, it 
refers “ to the ri*»ing and setting of the sun.” But the author 
meant, that it should* refer to “ the show whicli appears in the 
heavens at that tinic( It is too common among autlv^rs, when 
they arc writing without much care, to make .such particles as 
“ this” and “ which,” refer not to any particular antecedent word^ 
but to the tetior of some phrase, or perhaps the scope of some 
whole sentence, which has gone before. This practice saves 
them trouble in marshalling their words, and arranging a period: 
but though it may leave their meaning intelligible, yet it renders 
that meauing much le.ss perspicuous, detenuined, audprecise« 
than it might otIie.rwi.se have been. The error I have pointed 
out, might have been avoided by a small alteration in the con-* 
struoiion of the sentence, after some such manner as this * We 
no where meist witlt a more glorious and pleasing show in tia« 
tnro, than W’hat is formed in the heavens at the rising and setting 
of the sun, by the different stains of light which show lhettt-» 
selves in clouds of different situations.* Our autlior writes^ ** in 
clouds of a different situation,” by which he means, clouds that 
^'differ in situation from each other. ^But as this^is neitlier the 
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^b’vlb’as nor granumatic^ meaning of bis words, it was nece$- 
„S^iy to diange tlie expression, as I have done, into the plural 
, timber. 

* Por this reason, we find tlie poets, who are always address¬ 
ing themselves to the imagination, borrowing more of then 
epithets from colours than frcjn any other topic.” 

On this sentence nothing occurs, except a bemark similar 
to what was made before, of loose connection with the sentence 
which precedes. For, though he begins witli saying, “ For this 
reason,” the foregoing sentence, which was employed a})out the 
* clouds” and the “ sun,” gives no reason iot the general pro¬ 
position lie now lays down. TJie “ reason” to which he refers, 
was given two sentences before, when he observed, that the eye 
takes more delight in colours than in any other beauty; and it 
was with that sentence that the present one should have stood 
immediatdly connected. 

" As the fancy delights in every thing that is great, strange, 
or beautiful, and is still more pleased, the more it finds of tliese 
perfections in the same object, so it is capable of receiving a new 
satisfaction by the assistance of another sense.” 

“ Another sense,” here means, grammatically,' another sense 
than fancy.* For there is no other thing in the period to which 
this expression "another sense,” can a1^ all be opposed. He 
hdd not for some time made mention of any " sense” whatever. 
He forgpt to add, wkat was undoubtedly'in his thoughts, ^ano¬ 
ther sense than that of sight.’ 

* Thus any continued sound, as the music of birds, or a fall 
of water, awakens every moment the mind of the beholder, and 
makes him more attentive to the several beauties of the place 
wliioh lie before him. Thus, if there arises a fragrancy of smells 
or perfumes, they heighten tlie pleasures of the imagination, and 
mal^n even the colours and verdure of the landscape appear more 
agreeable: for the ideas of both senses recommend each otlier, 
afid ar^ pleasoider together, than when they enter the mind se- 
par^Ssly; as tiie different colours of a picture, when they are 
,if;i|Lpsposed, set off one another, and receive an additional 
)ifpai^y:. fr(»u the advantage of their situation ” 

Whether Mr; Addison’s theory here be just or not, may ^ 
'iplestioned./ continued sound, such as that of a fall of water 
1S’so far firOm every moment the mind of th« 
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btiholder,’^ Utat nothing is more likely to lull him asleep. Jt 
niayj indeed^ please the imagination, and heighten the beauties 
of the scene ; but it produces this effect, by a soothing, not by 
an awakening influence. Witli regard to the style, nothing ap¬ 
pears exceptionable. The flow, botli of language and of idcavS, 
is very agreeable. The author continues, to the cud, the same 
pleasing train of thought, whicl/liad run through the rest of 
the paper; anft leaves us agreeably employed in comparing 
together diflerent degi ces of beauty 


, LECTURE XXTL 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION 01’ THE STYLE IN No. 113, OF THE 

SPBCTATOR. 

“ Though in yesterday's paper we considered how every 
thing that is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the ima¬ 
gination with pleasure, we must oun, that it is impossible for 
us to assign the necessary cause of this pleasure, because v/p 
know neither the nature of an idea, nor the .substance of a 
human soul, w'hich might help us to discover the conformity or 
clisagreeableness of the one to the other; and, therefore, for 
waul of such i Ul];ht, all that mo can do in speculations of this 
kind, is, to reileet on t^ose ojieralions of tiie .soul that arc most 
agreeable, and to rai^ige, under their pioper heads, what is 
pleasing or displeasing to tlie mind, v\ithoiit being abl(»^fo trace 
out the several necessary and efficient causf i Iroin whence the 

pleasure or displeasure arises.” 

« 

This sentence, eon.sidered as an introductory one, must be 
arktipw lodged to bo very faulty. An introductory sentence 
should never contain any thing that can in any degree fatigue or 
puzzle tht reader. Wliiai an author is entering on a new branch 
of his subject, informing us of what he has done, and what he 
})urposes further to do, w'e ijaturally expect that be should ear- 
press lumself in the simplest and most perspicuous manner 
possible. But the sentence now before us is crowded and in- 
distuU/fc; contunung three separate propositions, winch, as I 
siiall afterwards show, required separate sentences tcutitifold 
them. Mr. Addison’s chief excellence, as a Wiitcr, lay in de- 
.sciihing and pamting. There he is great; hut in methodizing 
a*id leeijiomng, he is not so eminent^ As hesidhs the general 
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fault, of .|lt‘olixity and indistinctness, this sentence contains se- 
* vem inaccuracies, I shall be obliged to enter into a minute 
discussion of its structure and parts; a discussion whicli to 
many readers will appear tedious, and which therefore! they will 
naturally pass over; but which, to those who are .studying com¬ 
position, I hope may prove of so'|ie benefit, 

“Though imyesterday’s paper we considered.”—^The import 
of “ though” is ' notwithstanding tliat.’ When it appeals in the 
beginning of a sentence, its relative generally is ^yetand it is 
employed to warn us, after we have been informed of some truth, 
that we are not to infer from it some other thing which we might 
perhaps have expected to follow: as, * TliougU virtue be the 
only road to happiness, yet it docs not permit the uNlimited gra¬ 
tification of our desires.’ Now it is plain, that there was no such 
opposition between the subject of yesterday’s paper, and what 
the author is now going to say, between his a.sserting a fact, and 
his not being able to assign the cause of that fact, as rendered 
the use of this adversative particle “ though” citJier necessary or 
proper in the introduction.—“ We considered how every thing 
that js great, new, or beautiful, is apt to aflect tlie imagination 
with pleasure.”—The adverb “how” signifies, either the mean.s 
by which, or the manner in whicli, sometlring»is done. But, in 
truth, neither one nor the other of these had been considered by 
our author. He had illustrated the fact alone, that they do af¬ 
fect the imagination with pleasure ; and, yath respect to the 
quomodo, or the how, he is so far from having^ considered it, that 
he is just ndw going to .show'that it cannot be explained, and 
that W'e must rest contented with the knowledge of the fact alone, 
and of its purpose or final cause.—“ ^Ve must own, that it is im- 
pos,sib}e for us to assign the necesstlry cause” (he means, w'hat 
is more commonly called the efficient came} “ of tliis pleasure, 
because, we know neither the nature of an idea, nor the substance 
of a human soul.”;—“ The substance of a human souj[J' is certainly 
' a Very uncouth expression, and there appears no reason why he 
slioudd Imve varied from the word “ nature,” which would have 
been (^qlially applicable to “ idea” and to “ soul.” 

*»T\'^hich might help us,” our author proceeds, “ to discovei 
the^onformity or disagreeableness of ihe one to the other.”-— 
The.wldcilb” at the beginning of this member of the period, is 
suf^y y>grammatkjal, as it is a relative, without any antecedent 
iii all tlie sentence. It refers, by the construction, to ^^the na»' - 
tore qC an idea, tlie substance of a human soul but this is b^' 

. 11 ^ means tlie reference wliidi the author intended. His meaning 
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iii knowing” the nature of an idea, and the 

of a htiinan sou], niigbt help us to discover the conformity or d|sil». 
greeableness of the one to the otiier*; and therefore the' syntax 
alisoltttely required the word * knowledge” to have been insi^^ 
as the antecedent to ** which.” I have before remarked, and. the 
remark deserves to be repeate(^, that nothing is a more certain 
sign of cariiless composition than to make such relative as 
“ which,” not refer to any precise expression, but carry a loose 
and vague relation to the general strain of what had gone before. 
When our sentences run into this form, we may he assured there 
is something in the construction of them that requires alteration. 
The phrash of discovering “ the conformity or disagreeableness 
of the one ta the other” is likewise exceptionable ; for * disa* 
greeableness” neither forms a proper contrast to the other'word 
® conformity,” nor expresses what the author meant here (as far 
os any meaning can be gathered from his words,) that is, a cer¬ 
tain unsuitableness or want of conformity to the nature of the 
soul. To say the truth, this member of sentence had much 
better have been omitted altogetlier. The conformity or disa¬ 
greeableness of an idea to the substance of a human soul,” is a 
phrase which conveys to the mind no distinct nor intelligible eon* 
ception whatever.^* The author had before given a sufficient rea¬ 
son for his not assigning the efficient cause of those pleasures of 
the hnaginatiqn, because we neither know the nature of our own 
ideas nor of the sold : and this further discussion about the con- 
forn'ity or disagreeableness of the nature of the one, to the sub¬ 
stance of the othen affords no clear or useful illustr|ition. 

And therefort,” the sentence goes on, '' for want of such 
a light, tdl that vd can do in speculations of this kind, is to 
reflect on those operations of the soul tliat are most agreeable, 
nnd to range under their proper heads what is pleasing or dis¬ 
pleasing to ttie mind.”—The two expressions in the beginniag 
of this menjijer, " therefore,” and ** for want of such a lighl^f* 
evidtotJy refer to the same thing, and are quite synonymoi]^. ^ 
other of them, therefore, had better have beeq, omitted,, 
•ftEste&d of ” to range under their proper heads,” the language 
tvoiifd have been smoother, if their” had be^ 
f* without being able to trace out the several nec^siitaty 

t nadses l^m when^ the pleasure Or disple^ure arisds.'^'' 
^p*!SsS^ni/^ from whence,” though seemingly 
|k*equ5Biit] usage, is taxed by Dr. Johnson as a ’vkitii 
fp<fe ofspeeci 3 w^hence*' alone has # :thb 

^ sshich'^refotr a|pears ' 
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plioatioii. I am inclined to tiiink^ that the whole of‘'this lait 
mcAnher of the sentence had belter have been dropped. I’lie 
period might have closed with fall propriety, at tJie words 
** pleasing or displeasing to the mind." All that follows, .sug¬ 
gests no idea that had not been fully convened in tlie preceding 
part of the sentence. It is a jnere expletive adjection, which 
might be omitted, not only without injury to the meaning, hut to 
the great relief of a sentence already labouring under the multi¬ 
tude of words. 

Having now finished tho analysis of this long sentence, I 
am inclined^to be of opinion, that if, on any occasion, we can 
adventure to alter IVIr. Addison’s style, it may be done to ad¬ 
vantage here, by breaking down this period in»the following 
manner: “ In yesterday's paper, we iiavc shown that every thing 
which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to aflect the imagination 
with pleasure. We must own, thaf it is inipos.sible for us to 
assign the efficient cause of this pleasure, because we know not 
the nature cither of an idea, or of the human soul. All fliat we 
can do, therefore, in speenlations of this kind, is to redect on 
the operations of (he soul which aiv most agreeable, and to 
range, under proper heads, n hat is pleasing or displeasing to 
the mind.’'—We proceed now to tho exauiiuatioii of the following 
aenlences. 

“ F^nil causes lie more bare and open to our observation, 
as there arc often a great variety that bel()ij|!; to the same efiect; 
and these, though they are not altogether .so satisfactory, are 
generally inore useful than the other, as the} gi\e us greater 
occasion of admiring the goodness and ^^i>,dom of the fir!»t 
contriver.” 

Though some dilference might be traced between the sense 
of “ bare” and “ open,” yet as they are hero employed, they are 
so nearly synonymous, that one of them was siifUciynt. It would 
liave been enough to have said, ‘ Final causes lie more open to 
observation.’—One can scarcely help obseiwing here, that the 
obviousness of final causes does not proceed, as Mr. Addison 
supposes, from a variefy of them concui'ring in the same e/feci, 
wliich is often not the case; but from our being able to a-scertain 
more clearly, from our own experience, the congruify of a final 
Cuima with the circumstances of oui condition; whereas the con¬ 
stituent parts of subjects, whence efficient causes proceed, lie 
for the most pa:^ beyond the reach of our faculties. But as this 
ramark respocts the thouglij^ more than the style, it is sufficient 
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for us 14 observe, Ibat wUen he says, “ a great variety that be¬ 
long to the same effect,” the expression, strictly considered,* is 
not altogether proper. The accessory is properly said to belong 
to the principal; not the principal to the accessory. Now an 
effect is considered as the accessory <»r consequence of its cause} 
‘ and therefore, though we inigbt/;vvell say a variety of effects be¬ 
long to the name cause, it seems not so proper to say, that a 
variety of eauses belong to the same effort. 

“ Oik t.f the final eau'.es of our delight in any thing that is 
great he this : “ lin* Supreme Author of o.jr Sdeiug has so 
formed the soul ofnic’ , that nothing hut himself ran be its lust, 
adequate, aiu^ proper liappiness. Because, tlierefor<‘, a great 
part of our happiness must arise from the coiitemplatiun of his 
being, that he might givT our souls a just relisli of such a con¬ 
templation, Iio lias made th#iu naturally delight in the apprehen¬ 
sion <*f what is great or unlimited,” 

The concurrence of two conjunctions, because, therefore,” 
forms rather a harsh and uupleasing beginning of the last of 
these sentences ; and, in the closi^, one w ould think, that the 
author might have devised a happier word than “apprehension,” 
to be applied to what is “ unlimited.” But that I may not be 
lilt n .lit hypercritical, I shall make no lurthcr observation on 
iJie . 1 * sentences. » 

* f 

tur admirutiob, which is a very jileasing motion of the 
mind, immediately pses at the consideration of any object that 
takf s up a good d< {d of room in the tancy, and, by consequence, 
will improve into the bight st pitch ot astonishment and devotion, 
when we contemplate his nature, that is neither circuniscnbed 
by time nor place*, nor to be com])rehended by the largest 
capacity of a created being.” 

Hen, our author’s style rises beautifully along witi) the 
ihoiiglit. However inae<*urate he may "sometimes bo when 
coolly philo.sophising, yet, whenever his fancy is awakened by 
description, or his mind, as here, vvarnied with some glowing 
seotituent, lie presently becomes great, and discovers^ in his 
language, the iumd of a mastei. Every one must observe, with 
what felicity this period is constructed. The words are long 
and mgjestic^ I’he members rise one above another, and cott- 
^lie sentence, at last, to that full and harmonious close, 
leaves upon the mind such an impression as the author 
nded to leave, of something unqpmmonly groat, awful, and 
#?gnificCiit, • ' . , 
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“ lie lias annexed, a secret pleasure to the idea of a<l(y thing 
tliat is new or uncommon, that he might encourage us in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and engage us to search into the wonders 
of creation ; for every new idea brings such a pleasure along 
with it, as rewards the pains we have taken in its ac quisition, 
and, consequently, serves as a motive to put us upon fresh 
discovi rk s.” ^ ^ 

The language, in this sentence, is clear and precise; only, 
we cannot but obsene, m this, and the two following sentences, 
which are conulruetcd in (he saiin' manner, a strojig proof of 
Mr. AddisoiT’s imn'ason.ible paitiality to the particle, “ that,” in 
preference to “ which" amu vod a secret pleasure to the idea 
of any thing that is new or uucoinnion, that he might encourage 
us."—-iHcre the first “ that" stands for a relative prououu, and 
the ne'tt “ that,” at the distance onlj pf four words, is a conjunc¬ 
tion. This contusion of .sounds serves to embarra"* ‘d}le. 
Much better, .sure, to have said, ‘ the idea of anj tiling which is 
new or un< onimon, that he might encourage/—The expression 
with which the sentimee eonehuhs—“a motive to put us upon 
fresh discoverie.s"—is Hat, and in .some degree, improper. He 
should have .said, ^put us ujioii making fresh discoveries’— 
or rather, * serves as a motive ineiting us to male fresh 
discoveries.* 

“He ha.s made every thing that is beautiful in our owA 
species, jilea.saiit, that all creatures might bq tempted to multiply 
their kind,^and fill the viorld with inhabilaiifs ; tor ’ti.s very re¬ 
markable, that w herever nature is oro.s.se<l hi tJie production of 
a monster (the re.snU of any unnatural mixture,) the breed is in¬ 
capable of propagating its likeness, and of founding a new order 
of creature.s ; so (hat unless all animals were allured by the 
beauty of their own species, generation would be at an end, and 
the earth unpeopled." 

Here we must, however reluctantly, return to flie cniploj- 
ment of censure; for tJiis i.s among the worst .sentences our 
author ever wrote; and contains a variety of blemishes. Taken 
as a whole, it is extremely deficient in unity. Instead of a com¬ 
plete proposition, it contains a sort of chain of rea.soning, the 
links of which are so ill put together, tliat it i.s with dilficulty we 
cam trace the connerioii; and, uules.s we take the Iroahle of 
perusing it several times, it will leaVe nothing on the mind hut 
an indistinct aifil obscure impression. 

Besides this general faiWt respecting the meaning, it contains 
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iHJine giieat inaccuracies in language. First, God's having made 
every thing which ** is beautiful in our species” (that is, in'the 
human species) “ pleasant,” is certainly no motive for “ all crea¬ 
tures,” for beasts, and birds, and fishes, “ to multiply their 
kind.” What tlie author meant to say, tliough he has expressed 
himself in so erroneous a manijpr, undoubtedly was, 'In all the 
difierent ordjjrs of creatures, Ik* has made every thing which is 
beautiful in their own species plcaisaiit, tliat all creatures might 
be tempted to multiply their kind/ The second member of the 
sentcnci js otill wort-c. * For, it is \cry remarkable, that wher¬ 
ever nature is crossed in the production of a Monster,” See. 
The reason which In* here gives lor the preceding assci*tloii, 
intimated by jlhe casual particle “ for,” is far from being (divions. 
The connection of thought is not readily apparent, and* would 
have required an intermediate step, to render it distinct. But, 
what does he mean, by “ nature being crossed in the produc¬ 
tion of a monster 1” One might understand, him to mean, 
. ' disappointed in its intention of jirodueing a monster ;* as when 
we say one is crossed in his pursuits, we mean, tliat he is disap¬ 
pointed in accomplishing the end which he intended. Had he 
said, ' crossed by the production of a moustor,’ the sense would 
have been more intelligible. But the proper rectification of the 
expression W'ould he to insert the adverb “ as,” before the pre- 
jpOsii-iOi' “in,” alter this manner—'wherever nature is crossed, 
as in the productiow ol a monster— the insertion of this par¬ 
ticle “ as,” throws lo much light on the construction of this 
member of the sentence, that 1 am very much inclin^ to believe 
it had stood thus, originally, in our author’s manuscript; and 
that the present reading is a typographical error, which having 
crept iitto the first edition of the Spectator, ran tlirough all the 
subsi^quent ones. 

“ III the last place, he has made every thing that is beautiful, 
in all Othci onjects, pleasant, or rather has made so many ob¬ 
jects appear beautilul, that he might render the whole creation 
more gay and delightful. He has given almost every thing 
about us the power of raising an agreeable idea in tbe imagina¬ 
tion $ SO that it is impossible fur us to behold his woms with 
ooldimss or imlifi'erenre, and to survey so many beauties without 
a secret satislaction and complacency.” 

The idea, here, is so jttst, and the language so elear, 
and agreeable, that to remark any dififosenesK. which may be 
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attributed to these sentences^ would be justt;^ esteemed^ hJper•^ 
^ critical. 

“ Things would make but a poor appearance to the eye, if we 
saw them only in their proper figures and motions: and what 
reason can we assign for their exciting in us many of those 
ideas which are different trom i|iy thing that exists in the ob 
jects themselves, (for such are light and colours,) were it not to 
add supernumerary oniaments to the universe, and make it more 
agreeable to the imagination 


Our author is now entering on a theory, which he is about 
to illustrate, if not with much philosophical accuracy, yet,Ttvith 
great beauty of fancy, and glow of expression. •A strong in¬ 
stance of his want of accuracy appears in the manner in which 
he Opens the subject. For what meaning is there in things 

* exciting in us many of those ideas which are different from any 
thing that exists in the objects ?” No one, sure, ever imagined, 
that our ideas exist in the objects. Ideas, it is agreed on all 
hands, can exist no where but in the mind. What Mr. Locke’s 
philosophy teaches, and what our author shoitld have said, is, 

* exciting in us many ideas of qualities which are different from 

any thing that exists in the objects.* The ungraceful parenthesis 
which follows, “ for such are light and colours,” had far better 
hatre been avoided, and incorporated with the rest of the sen¬ 
tence, in this manner:—' exciting in us man^ ideas of qualities^ 
such as light and colours, which are diiferen| from any thing that 
exists in. tlic objects.* ' ^ 


* We are every where entertained with pleasing shows and 
a^tparitionS.- We discover imaginary glorifes in the hea?ens, 
and in the earth, and see some of this visionary beauty poured 
out upon fbe whole creation ; but what a rough unsightly sketch 
of'nature should we be entertained with, did all her colouring 
disappear, and the several distinctions of light add shadO van¬ 
ish I tn short, our souls are delightfully lost and bewildered in 
a pleasing delusion; and we walk about like the enchanted hero 
a romance, who sees beautiful castles, woods and meadoTvs; 
i^> at the same time, hears the warbling of birds, and the purl- 
' streamsbut, upon the finishing of some'secret spell, the 

scene breaks iqi, and the disconsolate knight finds 
n barren heath, or in a solitary desert.” 

he^ uhli^d to point out several inaccitRicitf I 


' K 
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return Viili much more pleasure to the display of beauties, 
for wbicli we have now full scope ; for tliese two sentences 'are 
euob as do the highest honour to Mr. Addison’s talents as a 
writer. Warmed with the idea ho had laid hold of, his delicate 
sensibility to the beauty of nature is finely displayed in the 
illustration of it. 'I’he st^le is flowing and full, without being 
too difluse. is flowery, buf not gaudy; elevated, but not 
ostentatious. 

Amid"’' diis blaze of beauties, it I.s necessary for us to 
remark one or two inaeeiiraeics. AVhen it is said, towards the 
close of the fit st of those sonlcnees, “what a rough unsightly 
sketch of nature sliouhl we he <'ntert.iined with,” tlie preposition 
*wUh” should have been ])l<iee<l at the beginning, rather than 
at the end of tliis ineinher; and llu‘ w ord “ entertained,” is 
both improperly ajiplied hero, and carelessly repeated from the 
former part of the senteneef. It was there tinjiloyed according 
to its more common use, as relating to agreeable objects. “ We 
are every where entertained with phasing shows.” Ilcie, it 
would have been more proper (o liave changed the plirase, aiul 
said, ^with filial a rough unsightly sketch of nature should we 
be presented,’—At the tlosc of the seeond sentence, where it i.s 
said, “ the fantastic scene breaks up,” the e\pression is lively, 
but 'u. altogdher justifiable. An assembly ** breaks uj),' a 
scene “doses’' or “ilisajiptaw 

K\ epting thescv two flight inaeeuraeics, the style here is 
not only correct, nut |n*ife»*(ly elegant. The most striking 
beauty of tfio passage arises from the hajipy siniile^whieh the 
author cm})loy s, an!! the tine iiluslration viliuh it gives to tlie 
thought. TJie “ euoliauted hero,” the “beautiful castles,” tlie 
* fantastic scene,” the * secret spell,” the “ disconsolate knight,” 
are lenns chosen wuth ihc utmost felicity, and strongly rocal 
all those romantic ideas with wJiieh he intended to amuse our ‘ 
imaginution.^Fcw authors are more successful in their imagery 
thsin Kr Addison; and few passages in his works, or in those of 
any authoi, arc more beautiful and picturesque, than that on 
which we liave been commenting. 

“ It 18 not hrprobahle that something like tliis niaj^be tlie 
state 0f Uie soul after its first separation, in respect of Ut© 
iuiugea it will receive from matter; though, indeed* the id(^ of 
colours are so pleasing and beautiful in tiie imaguiation, tlitiit it 
is possible tlm soul will not be deprived of them, but, perbjaps ^ 
find them evieHed by some other occasional causd^ as tb^’ 
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pr«s^nt by the difierent impressions of tbe subtile master on Uie 
organ of the siglit.** ! 

As all human things, after having attained the summit, 
begin to decline, we must acknowledge, that, in this sentence, 
there is a sensible falling ofiF from the beautj of what wont 
before. It is broken and deficient in unity. Its parts are not 
sufficiently compacted. It I’^ntains, besides, some faulty ev- 
pressious. When it is said, ** something like this may bo the 
state of the soul,” to the pronoun “ tliis” there is no determined 
antecedent; it refers to the general imjjort of the preeeiliug 
description, which, as I have several times remarked, always 
renders style ehni I sy and inehgant. if not obscure ; “the state 
of the soul after its first separation,” appears to J^e an incomplete 
^phrase, and “ first” seems a useless, and even an improper, 
word. More distinct it ho had said, “ slate of the soul imme¬ 
diately on its separ.dioM from the* body.” The adverb ** per¬ 
haps” is reduiidatit, utter having just befoie said, ‘•it is pos¬ 
sible.” 

“ I have here supjioscd that my reader is acquainted with 
that great modern discovery, wlinfi is at present universally 
acknowledged by all the inquirers into natural philosophy, 
namely, that light ami <’oloiirs, as appreliendetl by^ he imagina¬ 
tion, are only ideas in the mind, and not ([tialities that have any 
existence in matter. As this is a truth wlqch has been proved 
incontestably by many modern jilnlosopln as, and, is, indeed, one 
of the finest speculations in that scicnee, n the English reader 
would se»» the notion explained at large, lie may find it in Die 
eighth chapter of the second book of Mr, Ijocke’s Essay on the 

^luinan Uuiiderstanding.” ' 

» 

In these two concluding sentences, the author, hastening to 
finish, appears to write rather carelessly. Jii the first of them, a 
manifest tautology occurs, when he speaks of what is “ uni¬ 
versally acknowledged by all inquirers.” In the^ second, when 
he calls “ a truth which has been incontestably proved ” first, 
a “ speculation,” and afterwards, a “notion,” the language 
surely is not very accurate. When he adds, “ one of the t. *e.st 
Specutations in that science,” it does not, at first, appear what 
science he means. One would imagine, be meant to refer to 
“ modem philosophersfor “ natural pbilo.sophy ” (to which, 
doubtless, he refers) stands at much too great a distance to be 
the proper or obvious antecedent to the pronoun “ that.” The 
droumstaaoe towards the close, * if the English reader would 
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flee the notion explained at largOj he may hnd it/ ifl propeel j 
taken of by the autiior of the Elementa of OtiUciflmi a» 
wrong arranged^ and is rectified thus: “ the English reader, ff 
he would see the notion explained at large, may find it,” &c. 

In concluding the examination of this paper, we may observe 
that, though not a very long one, it exhibits a striking view both 
^f the beauties and the detects ot Mr. Addison’s siyle. It con- 
tainfl some of the best, and some ' I the worst sentences that are 
to be found in his works. But, upon the whole, it is an agreeable 
and elegant«ssay 


LECTURE XXni. 

CRmC^t EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN No. 4U OF 

THE SPECTATOR. 

« * 

* If we consider the works of nature and art, as they are 
qualified to entertain the imagination, w( shall find the last 
very defective in comparison ,of the former; lor. tliough they 
may sometimes appear as beautiliil or strange, they can have 
nothing in them of that vastness and immensity which afford so 
great an entertainment to tlie mind of the beholder.” 

T 1 ad occasion fonnerly to observe, that an introductory sen¬ 
tence should always be short and simple, and contain no more 
mattci dian is necessary lor opening the subject. Tliis sentence 
leads to a repetition 1 1 this observation, as it contains both an 
assertion, and the proof of the assertion; two things, which, 
for tlie most part, mi espenally at first setting out, are with 
more advantage kep|t separate. It would certainly have been 
batter, if this sentence had contained only the assertion, ending 
with the word “ formerand if a new one had then begun, en¬ 
tering on the proofs of nature’s superiority over ail, which is the 
subject c«nlm\»ed to the cud ol the paragraph. The proper di¬ 
vision of tUe period I shall point out, after having first made a 
fair observations whuh occur on difierent parts of it. 

“ If we considei the works.” Perhaps it might have been pre- 
feraldo* if our author had begun with saying, * When we ceogider 
the works.' —Discourse ought ahrays to begin, when it is pogsL 
blf, with a dear proposition. The “ if,” which is here employed, 
converts the sentence into a supposition, which is always in son^e 
degree entangling, and proper to be used only when the course 
i pfr^eesobing renders it necessary. As this observation, bow** 

V. .. \ 
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tufty perhapit be cohsidered as eveivrefined, and m thft 
yrrtuld have remained the same in either form of exprusion^ I do 
not mean to charge our author with any error on tins account. 
We cannot absolve him from inaccuracy in what immediately 
follotvs; “ the works of nature and art.” It is the scope of the 
autlior^ throughout this whole paper, to compare nature and art 
together, and to oppose tliem in several views to each other. 
Certainly, therefore, in the beginning, he ougltt to have kept 
them as distinct as possible, by interposing the preposition, and 
saying, ' the works of nature and of art.’ A.s the words stand 
at present, they would lead us to think that he is going to treat 
of these works, not as contrasted, but as coimected; as united 
in forming one whole. When I sp^uk of body and soul as united 
in the human nature, I would interpose neitlur dlticle nor prepo- 
•srition between them; ^man is compounded of soul laud body.’ 
But the case is altered, if I mean t<* distinguisli them from each 
oilier ; then I represent them as separate, and say. * 1 am to 
treat of the interests of the soul and of tlie body.’ 

“ Though they may sometimes appear as beautiful or 
strange.’*—I cannot lielji considering this as a loose member of 
the period. It does not clearly appt ai at first wliat the antece 
dent is to “they.” In reading onwards, we see the woiks of 
art to be meant; but from the structnro of the scnlt iice, “ tliey” 
might be understood to refer to “ tlie former,” as well as to * Uie 
last.” In what follows, there is a greaVr ambiguity—'‘^may 
sometimes appear as beautiful or strange.r. It is very doubtful 
in what sense we are to understand “ as,’\ in this passage. For 
according as it is accented in reading, it iii^ay signify, that * they 
appear equally beautiful or strange,* to wit, with the works of 
nature ; and then it has the force of the I^atin iam: or it may 
signify no more than that they “ appear in the light of beautiful 
and strangeand then it has the force of the Latin tanqiiam 
without importing any comparison. An expression so ambigu¬ 
ous, is always faulty; and it is doubly so here ; 'because, if the 
^lUthor intended the former sense, and meant (as seems most 
probable) to employ as’’ for a mark of comparison, it was ne- 
oessary to have mentioned both the compared objects ; whereas 
only one member of the comparison, is here mentioned, viz. the 

* works of art; and if he intended the latter sense, “ as” ’was in 
that case superfluous and encumbering, and he had better havo 
said simply, 'appear beautiful or strange.’—The epithet 
* strange,” which Mr. Addison applies to the works of art, caniuot 

* be praised << Strange works” appears not by any means a happy 

•• vU 
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express^oiikto signify what be here intends, which is new or 
ntico^himoiitl . 

iThe sentence concludes w ith much* harmony and dignity — 
• they can have nothing iii tliem of that vastness and immensity 
which aSoid so great an eritertajumtnt to the mind of the be¬ 
holder/’ There IS here a fulness and giandfur of expression 
well suited to the subject, thoi^h peihaps, “enteitainmeiit’’ 
19 not quite the*propcr word loi eijiu sMug the eflei t which vast¬ 
ness and immensity have upon the mind Reviewing the obser¬ 
vation'. tliat have bi ni made oii»this pi nod, it might, I think, 
with auvantdge, b< i< -.oived into two scntnms, somewhat after 
this raannei ‘ \\ In n w t (unsidt i the works of natur t and of ai t, 
as they an qualified to eniti tain tin imagination, wt shall hiid 
the lattei veiy* defectivi m lompaiison of the foimer The 
V[orks of ait may soiiKtinus ajipi n no kss beautiful oi uncom¬ 
mon than those of iiatiiu , Int tluy can have nothing of that 
vastness and immensity whiih so highly tiauspoit the wind of 
the beholder/ 

“The one,” pioceeds oui autlioi in the mxt sentence, * may 
be as polite and dtlnate as the olhn , but can nevei show her¬ 
self so august and inagiuh( < ut in tin design ” 

The “one,” and the “ otlici,” in the fiistpaitof this sen- 
ti nee, inns unquestionably refer (o the “ woiks of nature and of 
ait” Foi of tlu'se'ilu hid Lie n speaking mnnediatily before; 
ainl with reft mice to yii( pluidwoid, ‘ woiks,” had employed 
the pluiai pronoun “jin^ ’ Bui iii tin touiscof the sentence, 
he drops tins construt lion , and passes veiy iiicongiuoilsly to the 
pcr^onihcaiion of a|t—“can nevu show herself ”—To lender 
his stjle oonsisteni, art,” anij not “ the woiks of ait,” should 
have been made the nominative iti tins sintence—“Ait may be 
as polite and delicate as nature, but tan never show herself.— 
** Polite” IS a term oftener applied to persons and to maimers, 
tlian to things, and is employed to signify tlieir being highly 
crnlized. Pohshid, onehned, was the idea which the author 
had in view. Though the general iui n oi this sentence be ele- 
gant» yet m order to lender it perfect, 1 must observe, that the 
raindtjidilPig words, “ m the design” should either have been alto- 
gedier oroiiti^d, or sometlnog should have been properly opposed 
to tboin in the preceding member of the period, thus: * Ait may, 
in the execution, be as polished and delicate as nature: but, 
in the design, can never show herself so au^t und mag- 

nilioAiia )i 
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^ “ There is somethinjf more bold and masterly i^the 
earless, strops, of nature, than in the nice touches Ind einbeU 
Usluhents of art.* 

This sentence is perfectly happy and elegant; and carries in 
all the expressions that curiom feiidtas, for which Mr. Addison 
is so often remarkable. “ lluld and masterly*^ are words ap.. 
plied with the utmost proprie^. The « strokes of nature* are- 
finely opposed to the touches of artand the “ rough strokes” 
to tlie “ nice touches ;* the former painting the freedom and ease 
of nature, and the other, the diminutive exactness of art; while 
both are introduced before us as difllerent performers, and their 
respective merits in execution very justly cont|;asted with each 
other. 

“ The beauties of tlie most stately garden or palace lie in a 
narrow compass, the imagination immediately runs them over, 
and requires something else to gratify her; but in the wide fields 
of nature, the sight wanders up and down without confinement, 
and is fed with an infinite variety of images, without any certain 
stint or number.” ' 

This sentence is not altogether so correct and elegant as the 
former. It carries, however, in the main, the character of our 
author's style; not strictly accurate, but agreeable, easy, and 
unaffected: enlivened too with a slight ]^>rsonification of the 
imagination, which gives a gaiety to thq period. Perhaps it 
had been better, if ibis personification of Um imagination, with 
which the sentence is introduced, had been continued through¬ 
out, and not changed unnecessarily, and even improperly, into 
** sight,” in the second member, which is contrary both to unity 
and elegance. It might have stood thus: “ the imagination 
immediately runs them over, and requires something else to 
gratify her; but in the wide fields of nature, she winders up and 
down without confinement.” The ejutliet “ stately,* which the 
author uses in the beginning of the sentence, is applicable, with 
more propriety, to “ palaces” than to “ gardens.” The close o 
the s^tence, ^ without any certain stint or number,” may br 
ol^j^cted to, as both superfluous and ungraceful. It raiglit, pe&- 
hli^s, Imve'terminated better in this manner: 'she is fed with am 
iilfeWiariety of images, and wanders Up and down withbuSl 

“For tliis /eason, we always find the poet in We-w|i^jaj 
country life, where naturl appears in the greatest pedtlsctiotr. 
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and nut all those scenes that are most apt to delight 

the tmaglnltlon** ^ ^ * 

' iThefe is nothing in this sentence to attract particular atfen* 
tion. One would think it was rather the “ country” thap a 
*• country life,” on which the remark here made should rest. 
A ** country life” may be product^e of simplicity of manners, 
and of other virtues; hat it is to r the country” itself, that the 
properties here mentioned belong, of displaying the beauties 
of nature, and furnishing those Scenes which delight the imagi'- 
nation. * 

But though there arc several of these wild scenes that are 
more delightful dian any artificial shows, yet we find the works 
of nature still more pleasant, the more they resemble those of 
art; for in this case, our pleasure rises from a double principle; 
from tlie agreeablciiess of the objects to the eye, and from their 
Similitude to other objects : we are pleased, as well witli com¬ 
paring fheir beauties, as with surveying them, and can represent 
them to our minds either as copies or as originals. Hence it is, 
that we take delight in a prospect which is well laid out, and 
diversified with fields and meadows, woods, and rivers; in those 
accidental landscapes of trees, clouds, and cities, that are some¬ 
time found ’rt the veins of marble, in the curious fretwork of 
rocks and grottos; and, in a word, in any thing that hath such 
a drgrce of variety regularity as may seem the effect of de¬ 
sign in what we call «vorks of chance.” 

The style, in the two sentences which compose this para¬ 
graph, is smooth and perspicuous. It lies open, in some places, 
to criticism j hut lesi the readey should he tired of what he may 
i6dnsidef as petty remarks, I shall pass over any which those 
sentences suggest; the rather too, as the idea which they present 
US, of nature’s fesembling art, of art’s h(‘ing considered an 
original, and nature as a copy, seems not very distinct nof 
bioueht out. nor indeed verv material to our author*# 
pnrp<»s«» 

^ If the products of nature rise in value, according thiiy 
pkOrif or left.* resemble those of art, we may be sure that artificitd 
work# rccOive a greater advantage from the resemblance of 
as are naturi^^ h^ecause here the similitude is not only pleasa^ 
hpt the pattern mot^e perfect.” 

It if neceffttiy to our present design, to poiilt mi if** mn- 
*i|mrahle toaoenractss #]iiclii occur m this sentence. «If the 
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products** (he ha4 better have said *the produotioiB*) « of 
*ture rise in value according as they more or less rclemble those 
of art.”— t-Dow he mean, that these productions ** rise in value,” 
both according as they • more resemble,” and as they * less re¬ 
semble,” those of art ? His meaning, undoubtedly, is, that they 
rise in value only, according as they “ more resemble them :* 
and therefore, either these yords, “or less,must be struck 
out; or the sentence must ru4 thus—‘ productions of nature rise 
or sink in value, according as they more or less resemble.*—The 
present construction of the sentence has plainly been owing to 
hasty and careless writing. 

The other inaccuracy is toward the end of the sentence, and 
serves to illustrate a rule which 1 formerly gave concerning the 
■ 'position of adverbs. The author says,—“ because here, the 
similitude is not only pleasant, but the pattern more perfect” 
Here, by the position of the adverb “ only,” we are led to ima¬ 
gine that he is going to give some other property of the simili* 
tude, that it is “ not only pleasant,” as he says, but more tlian 
pleasant; it is useful, or, on some account or other, valuable. 
Whereas, he is going to oppose another tiling to the * similitude” 
itself, and not to this property ot) its being “ pleasantand 
therefore, the right collocation, beyond doubt, v is, “ becanso 
here, not only the similitude is pleasant, but the pattern more 
perfectthe contrast lying, not between “ pleasant” and ” more 
perfect,” but between “ siniiUtuile” and /“ pattern.”—Much of 
the clearness and neatness of style depeij^ds on such attentions 
as these.^ ^ \ 

** The prettiest landscape i ever saw, was one drawn on the 
walls of a dark room, which stood opposijle, on one side, to a 
navigable river, and on the other, to a pai k. The experiment 
is very common in optics.” 

In the description of the landscape which follows, Mr. Addi¬ 
son is abundantly happy; but in this introduction to it, he is 
obscure and indistinct. Cue who had not seen the experiment 
of the camera obscura, could comprehend notliing of what he 
meent. And even after we understand what he points at, we 
4 ir« aTsome loss, whether to understand his description as of 
one continued landscape, or of two different ones, produced by 
the projection of two camera obscuras on opposite walls. The 
scene which I am inclined to think Mr. Adison here refers to, 
is Greenwich J^ark, with the prospects of the Thames, as seen 
by a catnera ohscura, which is placed in a small room th the 
upper Story of Ihe Observatory; where I remember to hicH liiMi 
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many years * 150 , the whole scene here described, corresponding 
so inueli to Iflr. Addlson^s account of it in this passage, that, at * 
the time, it i^called it to )nymemor 5 ^ As the Observatory stands 
in the middle of Ifie Park, it overlooks, from one side, both the 
river and the Park ; ami Hie objects afterwards mentioned, the 
ships, the trees, and the deer, are presented in one view, with- . 
out needing any assistance from opposite walls. Put into plainer 
language, the sentence might rur? thus; ‘ The prettiest land¬ 
scape 1 ever saw. was one formed by a camcj'a obseura, a com¬ 
mon optical instrument, on the •wall ot a dark room, which 
overlooked a navigable ri\er and a park.' 

“ Here yoa might discover the waves and iluctualions ot the 
water in strong ahd proper colours, with the picture of a ship 
entering at one end, amt sailing by degrees through the whole 
piece. On another, there appfaied tlie gret n shadows of trees 
waving to and fro witli tlie wind, and herds of deer among them 
in miniature, leaping about uj)on the wall,” 

Bating one or two small inarciiracus, tins is beautiful and 
lively painting. Tlie princnpal inaccuracy lies m the connection 
of the two sentences, iiere,” and “ on another.” I supimsc 
the author meant, on ‘‘ one side” and “ on another side.” As 
it stands. “ anothci” is migi<immaiieal, having nothing to which 
it reters. But the Iluctualions (»t the water, the ship entering 
and saiiu g on by legw'es. llu' tues waving in the wind, and the 
herds of deer among cm heaping about, is all very elegant, 
and gives a beautilul f ncepliou of the scene meant to be des¬ 
cribed. ^ 

“ I must confess, ijie novelty of siu )i a sight may be one oc¬ 
casion of its plcasaniuess to the* imagination; but certainly the 
chief reason is its nc€^r rcstmblance to nature; as it does not 
only, like other pictures, give the colour and figure, but the mo¬ 
tions of the tliihgs it represents.” 

In tlJ^|eutence there is nothing remarkable, either to be 
praise(U|||Plttanied, In the conclusion, instead of ** the things 
it reptjflKts,” the regularity of correct style requires “ the things 
wIud|^P*epresents.” In the beginning, as “ one occasioi?* and 
tlie ^?liief reason” are opposed to one another, I should tiiiink 
iv better to have repeated the same word—' one reason of its 
pleasantnefis to the imagination, but certainly the chief reason, 
is,* &c. 

• \\t Itave before ob.serv«d, tlint there is generally, in nature 
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sometliing more grand and auguat than what we meet with hi t(ie 
puriosities of art. When, therefore, we see tliis imitated iii any 
measure, it gives us a nobler and more exalted kind ofl^lea- 
sure, than what we receive from the nicer and more accurate 
productions of art. 

It .would liave been better to have avoided terminating these 
two sentences in a manner so similar to each oth^; curiosities 
of art’’—** productions of ait.” \ 

“ On this account, our English gai^dens are not so entertain¬ 
ing to the fancy as those in France and Italy, wheiewe see a 
large extent of ground covered with an .igreeable mixture of 
garden and lorest, which repieient every where an artificial 
rudeness, much more charming than that neatness and elegance 
whiclrwe meet with in those ot our own country.” 

The expression—“ represent evi rj where an artificial rude- 
ncsb,” is so inaccurate, that 1 am incinicd to think, what stood 
in Mr. Addison’s manuscript must have been—* j*^^******! every 
where.’ For the mixture oi garden and ibrc.st does not “ repre¬ 
sent,* but actually ^cxliibit.s* or ‘ jwesenls,’ aitificial rudeness. 
TJiat mixture ‘'represents” indeed 'naturabrudeness,’ that is, is 
designed to imitate it; but it in reality, 'is,’ pnd ‘ presents,* ‘ arti¬ 
ficial rudeness.” 

"It might indeed be of ill consequence to the public, as well 
as unprofitahle to private persons, to alienate «/o mueb ground 
from pasturage and the plough, in many parts o I a country tliat 
is so well pcoplotl and cultivated to a far greater advantage. Rut 
why may not a whole estate be tin own into a kiind of garden 
by frequent plantations, tliat maj turn as much to the profit as 
the pleasure of the owmer ? A marsh overgrown with willows, 
or a mountain shaded with oaks, are not only more beautiful, but 
more beneficial, than when they lie bare and unadorned. Fields 
of corn make a pleasant prospect; and if the walks were a little 
taken care of that lie between them, and the natural embroidery 
of the meadows were helped and improved by some small addi¬ 
tions of art, and the several rows of hedges were set off by trees 
and flowers <Rat the soil was capable of receiving, a man might 
make a pretty landscape of his own possessions.* 

The ideas here are just, and the style is easy and perspicuous, 
though in some places bordering on the careless. In that pas¬ 
sage, for instance, "(Sf t}ie walks were a little taken care of that 
■* lie between them*—one memberiis clearly out of its place and 
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tl^e teum of tljLO phrase, ** a Ihtle taken care oi^** is vulgf^ ^404 
collcrauial. Much better if it had run thus—if a little caro 
werwbestowed on the walks tliat lie between them.’ 

“ Writers who have given us an account of China tell us, 
the inhabitants of that country laugh at the plantations of our 
Europeans, which are laid out by the rule and the line; because, 
they say^ any aone may plarfV. trees in equal rows and uniform 
figures. They choose ratjfier to show a genius in works pf 
this nature, and therefore always conceal the art by which' 
tlicj^ direct themselves. Ifhey have a word, it seems, in their 
language, by which they express the particular beauty of a 
plantation, that thus strikes the imagination at first sight, 
without diflcovering what it is, lias so agreeable an eftect." 

These sentences furnish occasion for no remark, except, that 
in the last of them, “particular” is improperly used instead of 
* peculiar”—^ the peculiar beauty of a plantation that thus 
strikes the imagination,’ was the phrase to liaise conveyed the 
idea which the author meant; namel}, the beauty which distin- 
guishes it from plantations of anotlier kind. 

“ Our British gardeners, on the contrary, instead of humour¬ 
ing nature, love to deviate from it as much as possible. Our 
trees rise in cones, globes, and pyramids. We see the marks 
01 the sci^sars on every plant and bush.” 

These sent«(nces are lively and elegant. They make an 
agreeable diveri ily from the strain of those which went before ; 
and, are marked with the hand of Mr. Addis<»n. I have to 
remark only, tpat, in the phrase, “ instead of humouring nature, 
love to deviatjj from it”—“ humouring” and “ deviating,” are 
terms not properly opposed to each other; a sort of personifica¬ 
tion of nature is begun in the first of tliem which is not sup¬ 
ported in the second.—To “ humouring,” was to have been 
oppo.scth“ thwarting”—or if « deviating” was I.ept, « following” 
or “ going along vith nature,” was to have been used. 

“J do not know whether I am singular in my opinion, 
but, lor my own pait, 1 would rather look upon a tree, in all its 
luxuriancy and diflusioh of boughs and branches, Bian when it 
i{5 ilius cut and trimmed into a maUiematical figure; and cannot 
hot fancy that an orchard, in fiower, looks infinitely more 
delightliil, Bian all the little labyrinths of ilie most finished 
parterre/’ 

t ^ 

This sentence is extreme1|r harmonious, and every way 
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beautiful. It carries all the characteristics of our author’s 
haiural> graceful, and flowing language.-^A tree, “ in jlli its 
hixuriancy and diffusion of bouglis and branches,** is a remark¬ 
ably happy expression. The author seems to become luxuriant 
in describing an object which is so, and thereby renders the 
sound a perfect echo |o the sense. * 

“ But as our great modellers (|* gardens have their maga* 
, zines of plants to dispose of, it is ^lery natural in dhein, to tear 
up all the beautiful plantations of fruit trees, and contrive a 
plan that they may most turn to their profit, in taking off their 
evergreens, and the like moveable plants, with wliich tlieir shops 
are plentifully stocked.** 

All author should always study to conclude, when it is in 
Ills power, with grace and dignity. It is somewhat unfortunate, 
that this paper did not end, as it might very well liave done, 
with the former beautiful period. Tlie impression left on the 
mind by the beauties of nature witii which he had been enter¬ 
taining us, would then have been more agreeable. But in this 
sentence there is a great falling off; and we return with pain 
frond those pleasing objects, to the insignificant contents of a 
nurseryman’s shop. 


LECTURE XXIV. 

CRITICAL EJTiAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN A PASSAGE OF 
DE^VN SWIFT’S WRITINGS. 

1 

My design, in the four preceding lectures, was not 
merely to appreciate tlie merit of Mr. Addison’s stjle by point¬ 
ing out tlie faults and the beauties that are mingled in the writings 
of that great author. They were not composed withiiny view 
to gain the reputation of a critic; but intended for the as.sistanc<l 
of such as are desirous of studying the most proper and elegant 
construction of sentences in the English language. To such^ it 
is hoped, tltey may be of advantage; as the proper application a, 
rules respecting style, will always be best learned by means 
of the illustration which examples afibrd. I conceived that ex¬ 
amples, taken from the writings of an author so justly esteemed, 
would on that account, not only be more attended to, but would 
also produce this gfiod effect, of familiarising those who study 
composition with the style oj a writer, from whom they may 
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upomthe ivliole, derive greid benefit* Witli tbe same view,! 
skaUlin this lecture, give one critical exercise more of th4 sam£ 
kind/upoti the style of an author of a diflerent character. Dean 
Swift; repeating the intimation I gave formerly, that such as 
\ stand in need of no assistance of thi.s kind, and who, therefore, 

* will naturally consider sucll niinutu discij^sions concerning the 
l<jpropriety*of words, and stricture of sentences, as beneath tlieir 
I atitention, had best pass ov^ what w ill seem to them a tedious 
^ part of the work. ^ 

I f merly gave tlie general character of Dean Swift's style. 
He is esteemed one of our most correct writers. His style is of 
tlie plain and simph' kind ; free from all atfeclation, and all SU*» 
perfluify ; perspicuous, mnnl^, and pure. These are its advan» 
tages. But we are not to look for much ornament and grace in 
it.* On the contrary, pcan Sw'ift seems to liave slighted and 
despised the ornaments of language, rather than to have stu¬ 
died them. His arrangement is often loose and negligent. Jn. 
« elegant, musical, and figurative language, lie is much inferior to 
Mr. Addison, lli.s manner of writing carries in it the charac¬ 
ter of one who rests altogether upon liis sense, and aims at no 
more duin giving his meaning in a clear and concise manner. 

Tliat part of his writings, which I shall now examine, is the 
beginning of his treatise, entitled, “A Proposal for correcting, 
impj oving, and ascertaining the Knglish Tongue,” in a Leltor 
addressed to IhaEarl of Oxford, then Lord Ifigh Treasurer. I 
was led, by the nature of this siihj<*et, to chouse tins treatise; 
but, in justice tq' the Dean, 1 must observe that, s^ter having ex¬ 
amined it, I do 4iot esteem it one of his most correct produc¬ 
tions ; blit am apt to think it lias been more itasfily composed 
than some other of tliein. * Ii bears the title 'and form of a let¬ 
ter : but it is, however, in truth, a treatise designed for tlie pub¬ 
lic ; and therefore, in examining it, we cannot proceed upon the 
indulgence due to an ejiistolnry correspondence. When a man 
nd(lress(‘s himself to a friend only, it is suth’cient if he makes 
himself luliy understood by him ; but when an author writes for 
the public, whether he employ the form of an epistle or not, 

• I am Rtan to tliat, in my judi*nicnt conrernins this autiior's com|>osi. 
lien, 1 have comcuieil with the opinion ot‘a veiy able critic: ** Tliis easy and 

Cuilveyaner o( ineauuis;, it was Swift’s dcsiie to attain, and tor liavinf; at> 
ttiim'd, he ceriaiuly drieives pi also, thongh, perhaps, not the highest praise. 
Fftr pm^poses ittmety didactic, when something is to be told that was not 
known before, it is in tlie highest degree proper; but against that inattention 
hy wbidi known troths are snfforod to be neglected^it makes no provision; 
it iitstnicts, blit docs not pcjnajide.”-<Volinson’k Lives of Uie Poets; in 
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we are always entitled to expect^ that he shall express himself 
with accuracy and care. Our author begins thus: 

“What I had the honour of mentioning to your luiAship, 
some time ago, in conversation, was not a new thought, just 
then started by accident or occasion, but tlio result of long re¬ 
flection ; and I have been con finned in my sentiments by the 
opinion of some very judicious persons Avitli whom 1 cpn,suited.*’ 

The disposition of circumstan ces in a sentence, such as 
serve to limit or to qualify some asvor to denote time and 
place, I formerly shewed to be a matter of nicety ; and I ob- 
'served, that it oaghl to be always held a rule, not to crowd such 
circumstances together, but rallier to intermix them with more 
capital words, in such dirterent parts of the seiitenc<''Vis can ad- 
milt them naturally. Here aie tno circumstances of this kind 
placed together, which had better have been separated. “ Some 
time ago, in convensation”—latter thus: ‘What I had the 
honour sotne time ago, of mentioning to your lordship in con- 
versatiou’-^" was not a new thonglu,’* proreeds oui^ author, 
*• started accident or occasion the <lifiercnt meaning of 
these two words may not, at tirst occur. The}' have, however, 
a distinct meaning, and are proper!} used: for it is one ver} lau¬ 
dable property of our author’s st}h , lliat il is seldom eneuinbercd 
with superfluous, synonymous words. “ Slarfetl b} accident,** 
is, fortuitously, or at raudom : started ‘ by occasion,' is, by some 
incident, which at that tiu^tjj^ave birth to it. IJis meaning is, 
that it was not a new th|||^t which cither (asiially sprung up 
in hus mind, or was suggested to him, lor the trst time, by the 
train of the discourse : but, as he adds, “ \ia.s tie result of long 
reflection.**—He proceeds : ^ 

“They all agreed, that nothing would be of greater use to¬ 
wards the improvement of knowledge and politeness, tlian some 
effectual method, for correcting, enlarging, mid ascertaining onr 
language ; and they think it a work very poPIlble to he compas¬ 
sed under the protection of a prince, the countenance and en¬ 
couragement of a ministry, and the care of proper persons 
chosen for s^ch an undertaking.** 

This is an excellent sentence ; clear, and elegant. The words 
are all simple, well chosen, and expressive; and arranged in the 
most proper order, Tt is a harmonious period too, wliicJi is a 
beauty not frequent in our author. The last part of it consists 
of three members, Vliicb gradually rise and swell one above 
smother, without any affected«^or unsuitable pomp;—itader 
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Bie prAtectkift of a prince^ Uie couatenanoe and encovragenient of 
a and the care of proper persons chosen for suoti an un* 

dertaking«*’ We may remark, in the beginning of tlie sentence, 
the proper use of the preposition—“ towards”—“ greater use to 
wards the improvement of knowledge and politeness”—^i]nx>ort- 
ing the pointing or tendency of any tiling to a certain end; vrliich 
could not have been so well expressed by the preposition ' for/ 
jcominonly employed in plaje of Mowarcls/ by authors who ore 
less attentive, than Dean Smft was, to the force of words, 

One fault might perha|arj, be found, both with this and the 
former s*mtence,*considered as introductory ones. We expect 
that an introduction is to unfold, clearly and diaeotly, the subject 
that is to be treated of. In tlie first sentence, our author had 
told us oPa iliouglit he mentioned to his lordship, in converso' 
sation, which had been the result of long reflection, and con¬ 
cerning which ho had f*onsullcd judicious persons. But what 
that thought was, we arc never told directly. Wo gathc” it in¬ 
deed from Uie second sentence, wlierein he informs us, in what 
tliese judicious persons agreed; numel}, that some method for 
improving the language was both useful and practicable. But 
this indirect method of opening the subject, woulii have been 
very faulty in a regular treatise; though the ease of the episto¬ 
lary form, which our author here a.ssunies in addressing his pa¬ 
tron, may excuse it in the present case. 

“ I was glajl to find your lordship’s answer in so different a 
gtyb‘ from what^halh commonly been made use of, on the like 
occasions, for s^nne jears past; * that all such thoughts must he 
deferred fo a tijiie of peace a topic wliicli some have carried 
so far, that tin* would not have us, by any means, think of pre¬ 
serving our civil and religious constitution, because we are en¬ 
gaged in a war abroad.” 

This sentence also is clear and elegant; only there is one 
inaccurSvy when he speak.s of his lordsliip’s “ answer” Iming in 
so diflerenl a st)le from what had formerly been used. His an¬ 
swer to what? or to whom ? For, from any thing going before, 
it does not appear that any application or address had been made 
to Ills lordship by those persons, whose opinion wfi§ mentioned 
in the preceding sentence; and to whom the answer, here spo¬ 
ked ofj natuially refers. There is a little indistinctness as I 
before observed, in our author’s manner of introducing his sub¬ 
ject bere*'-^^'\'b may observe too, that the plirane, « glad to find 
yoOr answer in so difierent a style,” tliouj^ abundantly suited 
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to ill© language of converaation, or of a familiar letter* yet in re¬ 
gular composill^' ' 1 * requires an additional word; * glad to find 
your anWer run id so ilifferent a style/ 

* It will be among tbe distinguishing marks of your inin- 

istry, my lord, that you have a genius above all such regards, and 
that no reasonable proposal, for the honour, the advantage, or 
ornament of your country, however foreign to your iuimediate 
olhce, was ever neglected by you.” * 

The phrase, ^ a genius above all^uch regards,” both seems 
somewhat harsh, and does not clearly express what the author 
means, namely, the “ confined views” of those who neglected 
every thing tliat belonged to the arts of peace in the time of 
war.—Except this expression, there is nothing tlmt can be sub- 
jeist to the least reprehension in this sentence, nor in all that 
follows, to tl»e end of the paragraph. ^ 

* I confess the merit of this candour and condescension is 
very much lessened, because your lordship Jiardly leaves us room 
to offer our good wishes ; removing all our difliculties, and sup¬ 
plying our wants, faster than die most Msioiiar^ projector can 
adjust ids schemes. And thejvfore, mj loi*d, the design of this 
paper is not so much to offer you wa^ s and means, as to complain 
of a grievance, the redressing of which is to be j our own work, 
as much as that of paying the nation’s debts, or opening a trade 
into the South Sea; and though not of such immediate benefit 
as either of these, or any otlier ot your glorious actions, yet, 
perhaps, in future ages ,pot less to your honour/* 

« I 

The compliments which the dean here pays to his patron are 
very high and strained ; and show (hat, with all his surliness, 
he was as capable, on some occasions, of making his court 
to a great man by flattery, as other writers. However, with 
respect to the style, wliich i.s the sole object of our present con¬ 
sideration, every thing here, as tar as appears to me, is iiaultlcss. 
In tliese sentences, and, indeed throughout this paragraph,«in 
general, which we have now ended, our author’s style appears to 
great advantage. We see that ease and simplicity, that cor¬ 
rectness and distinctness, which particularly cliaracterise it. 
[t is very remarkable how few Latinized words Dean Swift em¬ 
ploys. No, writer, in our language, is so purely English as he 
is, or borrows so little assistance from words of foreign derive* 
tion. From none can we take a better model of the choice and 
proper stgbifii^anoy if words. It is remarkable, in the sentences 
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we liave now before us, Iiqw plain all the e)q)ressions are, 
nncl yet, at the same time, how sij;nifieaiit; and, in the ,ini(lK| of 
that hipfh strain of compliment into which lie rises, how little 
thele is of pomp, or f^lare of expression. How very few wri¬ 
ters can preserve this manly temperance of style j or would 
think a c»)nipliment of this nature supported with suflicient dig¬ 
nity, unh'.ss they had embellished it with some of those higb- 
soundiifg Avords, whoso chj[cf etfect is no other than to give their 
language a stilf and furce^^ appearance! 

* HI* lord, J do hore,^ in the name of nil the learned and 
polite inrsons of the nation, complain to 5 our lordship, as first 
minister, that our language is extremely iuiperfeet ; that its daily 
iinprovei^jents are by no means in proportion to its daily corrup- 
tioiis ; that the pretenders to polisli and r('lino it, have chiefly 
multiplied abuses and absurdities ; and that, in many instances, 
it oflends against every part of grammar.” 

The turn of this senlenre is extremely elegant. He had 
spoken Indore of a grievanee for which he sought redress, and 
he carries on tlie nlliision, by entering, here, directly on his 
subject, in the stylo of a public representation presented to the 
minister of state. One iinperfeetion, however, there is in this 
seiiteiie<‘, which, luckily for our purpose, serves to illustrate a 
rule before given, concerning the position of adverbs, so as to 
avohi ambigi ity. It is in the middle of the sentence ; “ that the 
pretenders to [polish and reline it, have ehielly multiplied abuses 
and ,(!)siirdilies}"-- Now, concerning the import of this adverb, 
** chiefly,” 1 ask, whether it signifies that thei e pretenders to 
poiksli the language have been the ‘chief persons’ who have 
multiplied its abuses, in distinction from others; or that the 
‘chief thing* which Ihes’e pretenders have done, is to multiply 
the abuses of our language, in ojiposiijon to their ‘ doing any 
thing to retine it?’ These two meanings are really dill'erent; 
and ycT: by the posilion wliieli the word “ ciiiehy” has in tiie 
sentence we are iefi at a loss in which to understand it, Tlw 
construction w oiild lead ns ralJier to llie latter sense, that the 
chief thing which the.s" pretenders have dune, is to multiply the 
abuses of our language. But it is more tlian probable, that lli 
formal' sense w'us what the dean intended, as it carries more of 
his usual satirical edge ; ‘ that tlie pretended reflners of our lan« 
guage w^re, in fact, itvS chief corrupters j* on which supposition, 
ld.s words ought to have run thus; tjigi the pretenders to 
polish and refine it, have been the chief persons to multiply its 
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abuses and absurdities which would have rendered the sense 
perfectly clear. 

Perhaps, too, there might be ground for observirij^ further 
upon this sentence, that as language is the object wdUi which it 
sets out; “ that our language is extremely imperfectand, as 
there follows an enumeration concerning language, in three par¬ 
ticulars, it had been better if language had been k^t the ruling 
word, or tlie nominative to evijjry verb, without changing tlie 
construction; by making “ pre f nders” the ruling word, as is 
done in the second member of the enumeration, and then, in the 
third, returning again to tlie former word, “ language—that the 
pretenders to polish—and that, in many instances, it offends,"— 
I am persuaded, that the structure of the senteq,ce would have 
- been more neat and happy, and its unity more complete, if the 
members of it had been arranged thus : * That our language is 
extremely imperfect; that its daily improvements are by no 
means in proportion to its daily corruptions; that, in many 
instances, it offends against every part grammar; and that 
the pretenders to polish and refine it, have been the chief per¬ 
sons to ipultiply its abuses and absurdities.’ This degree of at¬ 
tention seemed proper to be bestowed on such a sentence as this, 
in order to show how it might have been condi cted after the 
most perfect manner. Our author, after having said, 

* Lest your lordship should think my censure too severe, I 
shall take leave to be more particularproceeds in the follow¬ 
ing paragraph: ' 

“ I believe your lordship will agree with me, in the reason 
why our language is less refined than those of Italy, Spain, or 
France.” 

I am sorry to say, that now we shall have less to commend 
in our author. For the whole of this paragraph, ^ which we 
are entering, is, in truth, perplexed and inacciu'ate. Even in 
this short sentence we may discern an inaccuracy; “ why our 
language is less refined than those of Italy, Spain, or France; ” 
putting^the pronoun “ those” in the plural, when the ante¬ 
cedent substantive to which it refers is iii the singular, “ our 
languages" Instances of this kind may sometimes be found in 
English authors; but they sound harsh to the ear, and are 
certainly contrary to the purity of grammar. By a very little 
attention, this iiMiccuracy might have been reme^ed, and the 
sentence have been madj^ to run much better in this way: 

• X 
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* why our language is less refined than the Italian, Spanish^ or 
hVench.* 

^ It ^is plain, that the Itatin tongue, in its purity, was never 
in this island; towards the conquest of which, few or no at¬ 
tempts were made till the time of Claudius; neiilier was that 
language ever so vulgar in Britain, as it is known to have been 
in Gaul and Spain.” / 

To say, that “ the Latin ^ngue, in its purity, was never in 
this islatub” is very careless style ; it ought to have been, ‘ was 
never spoken in this hsland.* In the progress of the sentence, 
he means to give a reason why the Latin was never spoken in 
its purity amcwrigst us, because our island was not conquered by 
the Romans till after the purity of their tongue began to decline. 
But this reason ought to^have been brought out more clearly. 
This might easily have been done, and the relation of the several 
parts of the sentence to each other mucli better pointed out by 
means of a small viriation ; thus: * It is plain, that the Latin 
tongue, in its purity, was never spoken in this island, as few or 
no attempts towards tlie conquest of it were made till the timp 
of Claudius.’ He adds, “ neither was that language ever so vul¬ 
gar in Britain.”-^" Vulgar” was one of the worst words he could 
have chosen for expressing what he means here; namely, tliat 
the Latin ttngue was at no time so ‘ general’ or so much in 
' common u.se,’ in Britain, as it is known to have been in Gaul 
and Spain.—“ Vulg|^r,” when applied to language, commonly 
signifies impure, or (debased language, such as is spoken by the 
low people, which i^ quite opposite to the author’s sense here; 
for, instead of meaning to say, that the Latin spoken in Britain 
v/as not so debased as what 'was spoken in Gaul and Spain, he 
means just the contrary, and had been telling us,^ that we never 
were acquainted with the Latin at all, till its purity began to be 
corrupted. • 

« Further, we find that the Roman legions here were at 
length all recalled to help their country against the Goths, and 
other barbarous invaders.” 

^fie chief scope ot this sentence is, to give a reatsmj why the 
l^atin tfmgue did not strike any deep root in this on ac* 

count of the short, conbnuance of the Romans in it. He goes oh: 

V I 'x ( ‘ 

**hleant|me the Briton;^ left to shift foMkthemselves, and 
daily Wassed hy «ithel inroads froi^the Piets, were-forced to 
caW in die Salons for tlieir defence; trho, consequently, reduced 
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• tile greatest part of the island to their own power, drove tiie 
Britons into the most remote and momitainous p|irts, and the 
rest of the country, in customs, religion, and language, became 
wholly Saxon." " 

, This is a very exceptionable sentence. First, the phrase, 
“left to shift for tliemselves," is rather a low^plirase, and too 
much in the familiar style tto be proper in a grave treatise. 
Next, as tlie sentence advancel —“ forced to call in the Saxons for 
their defence, who, consequently, reduced the greatest part o f 
the island to their own power.”—^What is the meaning “ con¬ 
sequently" here ? If it means ^ afterwards,’ or ^ in progress oi 
time,* tills, certainly, is not a sense in which * consequently" is 
often taken; and therefore the -expression is chargeable with 
obscurity. The adverb, “ consequently," in its most common 
acceptation, denotes one thing following from another, as an 
j effect from a cause. If he uses it in this sense, and means that 
I the Britons being subdued by the Saxons, was a necessary con. 
sequence W their having called in these Saxons to their assist- 
; ance, tins consequence is drawn too abruptly, and needed more 
^explanation. For though it has often happened, that nations 
‘have been subdued by their own auxiliaries, yet this is not a con¬ 
sequence of such a nature that it can be assumed, as it seems 
here to be done, for, a first and self-evident principle.—But fur¬ 
ther, what shall we say to this phrase, reduced the greatest 
part of the island to their own power ?”r We say, ^reduce to 
rale, redqpe to practice*—wo can say, that ^ one nation reduces 
another to subjection.’—But when ‘dominion’ or ‘power’ is 
used, we always, as far as I know, say, ‘ reduce under their 
power.*—Reduce to their pou'er," is so harsh and uncoittmori 
au expression, that though Dean Swift’s authority in language 
be very great, yet, in the use of this phrase, I am of opinion 
that it would not be safe to follow his example. “ 

Besides these particular inaccuracies, this sentence is cliarg- 
able with want of unity in the composition of the whole. The 
persons and the scene are too often changed upon us—Fl-st, the 
Britonf are mentioned, who are harassed by inroads from the 
Piets rdjipt, the Saxons appear, who subdue :^e greatest part 
of the Unnd, and drive the Britons into the moimtains; and, 
lastiy, the rest of tte country is introduced, and a description 
given of the ehan^e made upon it All this forms i group of 
various objeclts^^eseiited insucdi quick succession, thatllieiiimd 
finds it difiioult to edmprej^end them under one view. AccfH’d- 
“ ’ ■ x2 ‘i 
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ingly it is quoted in the Elements of Criticism, as an instance df 
a sentence k'endered faulty by the breach of unity^i 

“ Tiiis I lake to be the reason why there are more Latin 
words remaining in the British than the old Saisou: which ex- 
cepting some Jf^ew variations in tlie orthography, is the sam^ in 
most original words with our present English, as well as with 
the German and otlier northern dmlec is.” 

This i ntenre is faulty, somewhat in the same manner with 
the last. It is louse in the connection of its puii.t; and. besides 
this, it is also too loost l}*^ connected witli tlie preceding sentence 
What he had tlfere said, conetTning the Saxons expelling the 
Britons, and changing the customs, the religion, and the lan¬ 
guage of the country, is a clear and good roason for our present 
language being Saxon rather than British. Tins is the inference 
which we would naturally expect him to draw Irom the premises 
just before laid down: but when lie tells us, tliat “ this is the reason 
why there are more Latin words remaining in the Brilith tongue 
than in the old Saxon,” we arc presently at a stand. No reason 
for this inference appears. If it can be gathered at all trom the 
foregoing deduction, it is gathered only imperfectly. For as he 
had told us that tlie Britons had “ some” connection with the 
he she uld have also told us, ui order to make out his in¬ 
ference, that the Saxoj^is never had ^ any.’ The truth is, the whole 
of this paragraph, cofifeniuig.tIip intluence of the Latin longue 
upon ours, is careless, perplextd, and obscure. Hli, argument 
required to have been more fuJlj unfolded, in order to make it 
be distinctly apprehended, and to give it its due force. In the 
next paragraph he proceeds lo’discoursc concerning tlie influence 
of the French tongue upon our language. The style becomes 
more clear, though not remarkable tor great beauty or elegance. 

Jjj^ Edward the Confessor, having lived long in France, ap> 
pears to be the first who introduced any mixture of the French 
tongue witli the Saxon ; the court affecting what the prince was 
fond of, and others taking it up for a fashion, as it is ijpw with 
IS. William the Conqueror proceeded much farther, bringing 
Over with hint vast numbers of tliat nation, scatterdMlhem in 
every monastery, giving them great quantities of land, directing 
all pleadings to be in that language, and endeavouring to make 
ft universal in tlie kingdom." 

On these two sentences, I have nothing of moment to ob- 
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Bftrve. The sense is brought o# clearly, and in simple, unaf- 
,fected language. 

* This, at least, is the opinion generally receiv^l: but your 
lordship Jiath fully convinced me, that the French tongue made 
yet a greater progress here under Harry the Second, who had 
large territories on that continent both from his father and 
his wife ; made frequent journeys and expedititJUs thiiiier; and 
was always attended with a i,iuinber of his countrymen, retain¬ 
ers at court.” 

In the beginning of tliis sentence, our author states an op¬ 
position between an opinion generally received, and that of his 
lordship; and in coinpliment to his patron, he tells us, that 
his lordship had cominced him of somewhat fliat differed from 
tfie general opiiiion. Thus one must naturally understand his 
words: “ Tins, at least, is the* opinion generally received; 
but your lordship hath fully convinced me”—Now here there 
must be an inaccuracy of expression. For, on examining what 
went before, there appears no sort of opposition betwixt the gen¬ 
erally received opinion, and that of the author’s patron. The 
general ojiinion was, that William the Conqueror had proceeded 
much farther than Edward the Confessor, in propagating the 
French language, and had endeavoured to make it universal. 
Lord Oxford’s opinion was, that llie French tongue had gone on 
to make a yet greater progress under Harry the Second, than 
it had done under his predecessor Williarri : which two opinions 
are as entirely consistent with each other a.s'auy can be; and there* 
fore the opposition here affected to be staled between them, by 
the adversative particle “ but,” was improper and groundless, 

“ For some centuries after, there was a constant intercourse 
between France and England by Uie dominions we possessed 
there, and tlie conquests we made; so that our language, be¬ 
tween two and tliree hundred years ago, seems Iff have had a 
greater mixture with French than at present; many words hav¬ 
ing been afterwards rejected, and some since the days of Spen* 
ser; althoi^h we have still retained not a few, xii'hich hav'' been 
long antiquated in France.” 

This is a sentence too long and intricate, and liable to the, 
same objection that was made to a former one, of the want of 
unity. It consists of four members, each divided from tile sub¬ 
sequent fay a semicolon. In going along, we naturally expect 
the sentence is to end at Jhe second of tliese, or, at fartiiesL at 
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ttie third *, when> to our surprlle, a new member of the peotnd 
makes its appearance, and iatigues our attention in joining all • 
the parts together. Such a structure of a sentence is always the 
mark of cardcss writing. In the first member of the sentence, 

** a constant intercourse between France and England, by the do¬ 
minions we possessed there, and the conquests we made,” the 
construction is mt sufficiently filled up. In place of ** intercourse 
by the dominions we possessed,” i^ should oWe been—* by rea¬ 
son of tlie dominions we possessed^or—* occasioned by the do¬ 
minions possessed’—and in place of—“the dominions we 

posscsseil there, and the conquests we made,” the regular style 
is-«->*the dominions which we possessed there, and the conquests 
which we made.V~The relative pronoun 'which* is indeed, in 
phrases of this kind sometimes omitted : but, when it is ontitted, 
the style becomes elliptic ; and though in conversation, or in the 
very light and easy kinds of writing, such ellijitic stjle may not 
be improper, yet in gr.ive and regular writing, it is belter to fill 
up the construction, and insert the relative pronoun.—4fter hav¬ 
ing said—“ 1 could produce several instances of both kinds, if it 
were of any use or entertainment”—our author begins the nexl 
paragraph thus: 

“'Jto examine into the several circumstances by which the 
language of a country may be altered, would force me to enter 
into u Wide field ” 

There is notliitig j^cmarkable in this sentence, unless that 
here occurs the first instance of a metaphor since the beginning 
of this treatise ; “ entering into a wide field,” being put for 
beginning an extensive subject. Few writers deal less in figura¬ 
tive language ihau Swilt I beftire observed, that be appears to 
despise ornaments of this kind: and though this renders his style 
somewhat dry on serious subjects, yet his plainness and simpli¬ 
city, I must ifbt forbear to reiiiind my readers, is far preferable 
to an ostentatious and affected parade of ornament, 

“ I shall only obsei-ve, that the I^atin, tlie French, and the 
English, seem to have undergone the same fortune. The first, 
from the days of Romulus to those of Julius Cmsar, suffered 
perpetual diaugcs, and by what we meet in those authors who 
occasionally speak on that subject, as well as from certain frag¬ 
ments of old laws, it is manifest, that the Latin, three hundred 
years before Tuiiy, was as unintelligible in liis tima^ as the French 
and English of the same peiiod are iy)w; and these two have 
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changed as much since William the Conqueror (which is but lit* 
tie less than seven hundred years^} as the Latin appears to hwre 
done in the like term.” ^ 

The dean plainly appears to be writing negligently here. 
This sentence is one of that involved and intricate kind, of which 
some instances have occurred before ; but none worse than this. 
It requires a very distinct head to comprehend the whole mean¬ 
ing of tl]^e period at first reading. In one part of it we find 
extreme carelessness of expression. He says, “ it is manifest 
that the Latin, three himdrcd years before Tully, was as unintel¬ 
ligible in his time, as the English and French of the same period 
are now.” J)y the English and French “ of the same period,” 
must naturally be understood, Hhe English and French that 
were spoken three hundred years before Tully.* Tliis is the 
only grammatical meaning his Wbrds will bear; and yet as. 
suredly what he means, and what it would have been easy for 
him to have expressed with more precision is, 'tlio English and 
French that were siioken three liuiidrcd years ago or at a pe¬ 
riod equally distant from our age, as the old Latin, which he had 
nieuiioned, was from the age ol TuUy. But when an author 
writes hastily, and does not review with proper ' are what he has 
written, many such inaccuracies will bo apt to creep into Ids 
style. 

“ Whether oui- language or the Frenc;h will decline as fast 
as the Boman did, is a question that woiifd perhaps admit more 
debate tlian it is worth. There were many reasons for the cor¬ 
ruptions of the last; as the change of their government to a 
tyranny, which ruined the study of eloquence, there being no 
further use or encouragement for popular orators ; their giving 
not only the freedom of the city, but capacity for employments, 
to several towus in Gaul, Spain, and Germany, and other distant 
parts, as far as Asia, which brought a great nur^er of foreign 
pretenders to Rome; the slavish disposition of the senate and 
people, by which tlie wit and eloquence of tlie age were wholly 
tume^ into panegyric, the most barren of all subjects ; <’ie great 
corruption of manners, and introduction of foreign luxury, with 
foreign terms to express it, with several others tliat might be as¬ 
signed } not to mention the invasions from the Goths and Vandals, 
which are too obvious to insist on.” 

In the enumeration here made of the causes contributing to¬ 
wards the corruption ef the Boman language, there many 
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inaoeurfitoies—the change of tlieir govemmenf to a tyraiiny*^ 
Of who$e government? He had indeed been speaking of tiiO 
Roman lari^age, and therefore ive guess at his meaning ; bnt 
the Btyh is OngrammaticaJ ; for he had not mentioned t^ Ro¬ 
mans themselves j and therefore, when he says * their govern¬ 
ment,** there is no antecedent in the sentence to which the pro¬ 
noun, <* their,*^ can refer with any propriety.—“ Giving the' 
capacity for employments to several towns in Gaul,** is a ques¬ 
tionable expression. For though towns are sometimes for 
the peopte who inhabit them, yet to give a town “ the capacity 
for employments**.sounds harsh and uncouth, “The wit and 
elQi|Uonce of the age wholly turned into panegyric,’* is a phrase 
which does not tfell express the meaning. Neither wit nor elo¬ 
quence can be turned into panegyric; but they may be turned 

* towards panegyric,” or “ employed in panegyric,” which was 
the sense tiie author had in view. 

The conclusion of the enumeration is visibly incorrect— 
“ The great corruption of manners, and introduction of foreign 
luxury, with foreign terms to express it, with several others that 
might be assigned”—He means, 'with several other reasons.* 
The word “ reasons,” had indeed been mentioned before; but as 
it stands at tlie distance of thirteen lines backward, the repetition 
of it here became indispensable, in order to avoid ambiguity, 

* Not to meirtion,* he adds, “ the invasions from the Goths aind 
Vandals, which are top obvious to insist on.” One would imagine 
him to mean, that the invasions from the Goths and Vandals are 

* historical facts* too^ well known and obvious to be insisted 
on. But he means quite a different thing, though he has nbt 
taken the piroper method of expressing it, through his haste pro¬ 
bably, to finish the paragraph: namely, that these invasions from 
the, Goths and Vandals “were causes of the corruption of the 
Bqman language too obvious to be insisted on.” 

I sbiall qor*]pur8ue this criticism any further. I haye Imem 
obliged to point out many inaccuracies in the passage which we 
have- considered. But, in order that my observations may not 
be, cpiiefirjaed as meant to depreciate tlie style or the writings of 
0ean below their just value, there are two remarks, %^hkh 
I ladle-'It necessary to make before concluding this lecture. 
One is^ that, it,,were unfair to estimate an author’s style on fibe 
whole, by passage in his writings, which chances to be 
bbmpos^ in aearelesa manner, This is the ce^ with respiBct 
to itlds treatise, which mpch the appearance m a hasly ,pro«: 
Ihongl^ as Iialbra observeu # wfts by no^eans .bn 
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that accouni that I pitched u|>on it for the sul^ect of this exer. 
cise. But after Imviug examined it, I am sensible that, in many 
other of his writings, the dean is more accurate. 4 

• My other observation, which is equally applicable to Dean 
Swift and Mr. Addison, is, that tliere may be writers much freer 
from such inaccuracies, as I have had occasion to poii^ otit*in 
these two, whose style, however, upon the whole, may not have 
half their merit. Refinement in laifguage,dias, of late years, 
begun to be much attended to. In several modern productions 
of very small value, I should find it difficult to point out many 
errors in language. The words might probably, be all propelr 
words, correctly and clearly arranged, and the turn of the sen¬ 
tence sonorous and musical; whilst yet the style, uponlhe whole, 
might deserve no praise. Th<? fault often lies in what may be 
called the general cast or complexion of the .style ; which a per¬ 
son of good taste discerns to be vicious ; to he feeble, for instance, 
and diffuse; flimsy or alfected; petulant or ostentatious ; 
though the faults cannot be so easily pointed out and particular¬ 
ized, as when they lie in some erroneous or negligent construction 
of a sentence. Whereas, sucli w'rilers as Addison and Swift 
carry always those general characters of good style, which, in 
the midst of their occasional negligences, every person of good 
taste must descern and approve. We see their faults over¬ 
balanced by higher beauties. We see a w^riter of sense and 
reflection expressing his sentiments without affectation; atten¬ 
tive to thoughts as well as to words ; and, in tliq main current 
of his language, ^elegant and beautiful; and therefore, the only 
proper use to be made of the blemishes which oc^^ur in the writ¬ 
ings of such authors, is to point out to those who apply themselves 
to the study u£ composition, some of the rules whicli they ought 
to observe for avoiding such errors; and to render them sensible 
of the necessity of strict attention to language and to style. Let 
them imitate the ease and simplicity of tliose great authors; let 
them study to be always natural, and as far as they can, always 
correct m their expressions ; let them endeavour to he, at some 
times, lively and striking; hnt carefully avoid being at any time 
ostentaiioas»dfid affected * 4 
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I 

ELOaUE^CE, OR PUBLIC SPEAKING.—HISTORY OF^ELOQUENCB. 

—GRECIAN ELOQUENCE.—PEMOSTHENES. 

IjAViNG finished that part of the course which relates to 
language and style, we are now to ascend a step higher, and to 
examine the subjects upon which style is employed. I begin 
with what is properly called eloquence, or public Speaking. In 
treating of this, I am to consider the diiferent kinds and subjects 
of public speaking; the manner suited to each j the proper dis¬ 
tribution and management of all the parts of a discourse; qnd 
the proper pronunciation or delivery of it. But before I enter 
on any of these heads, it may b^ proper to take a view of the 
nature of eloquence in general, and of the state in which it ha^ 
subsisted in difterent ages and countries. This will lead into 
some detail; but I hope a useful one; as in every art it is ,of 
great consequence to have a just idea of the perfection of that 
art, of the end at which it aims, and of the progress which it has 
made among mankind. 

Of eloquence, in particular, it is the more necessary to as¬ 
certain the proper notion, because there is not any thing con- 
oerning which false notions have been more prevalent. Hence, 
it has been so often, and is still at this day in disrepute with 
many. When\ you speak to a plain man of eloquence, or in 
praise of it, he jis apt to hear you with very little attention. He 
conceives eloquence to signify a certain trick of>speech; the art 
of varnishing weak arguments plausibly; or of speaking so as 
to please and tickle the e^r. “ Give me good sense," says he, 
“ and keep your eloquence for boys." He is in the right, if 
eloquence were what he conceives it to be. It would be then a 
very^ntemptible art indeed, below the study of any wise or 
good man. But nothing can be more remote from truth. To 
bo truly eloquent, is to speak to the purpose. For the best 
definition which, I think, can be given of eloque»cO> is file art of 
speaking in such a manner as to attain tiie end for which we 
speak. Whenever a man speaks or'writes, he il Itipposed, as 
a rational being, to have some end in view; either to inform, or 
t^muse. or to persuade, or, in some way or other, to act 

fellow-creatnresl He who speaks, or writes, in suol^ a man¬ 
ner as iti all his words most efieclually to that end, is the 
most eloquent tnan. Whatever then the subj^t.be, there is 
i^oom^ for eloquence j in histor^ or even iiy|||os(qih^, as well 
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as jn oration^ The definition wliich I have given of eloquence, 
comprehends all the diifereilt kinds of it; whether calculated to 
instruct, to persuade, or to please. But, as the most important 
subject of discourse is action, or conduct, the power of elo¬ 
quence chiefly appears when it is employed to influence con¬ 
duct, and persuade to action. As it is principally with reference 
to this end, that- it becomes the object of art, eloquence may, 
under this view of it, be defined, the Art of Persuasion. 

This being once established, certain consequences imme¬ 
diately follow, which point out the fundamental maxims of the 
art. It follows clearly, that, in order to persuade, tlie most es¬ 
sential requisites are, solid argument, clear method, a character 
of probity appearing in the speaker, joined with such graces of 
style and utterance, as shall draw our attention to what he says. 
Good sense is the fmndation of,, all. No man can be truly elo¬ 
quent without it; lojc fools can" persuade none-dwit fools. In 
order to persuade a man of sense, you must first convince him; 
which is only to be done, by satisfying liis understanding of the 
reasonableness of what you propose to iiim. 

This leads me to observe, that convincing and persuading, 
though Uiey are sometimes confounded, import, notwithstanding, 
diflerent things, which it is necessary for us, at present, to dis¬ 
tinguish from each other. Conviction affects the understanding 
only; persuasion, the and the practice. It is the business 
of the philosopher to oUplnce me of truth ; it is the business of 
the orator to persuade me to act agreeably to it, by engaging 
my affections on*its side. Conviction and persuasion do not 
always go together. They ought, indeed, to go together; and 
would do so, if our inclination regularly followed the dictates of 
our understanding. But as our nature is constituted, I may be 
convinced tliat virtue, justice, or public spirit, are laudable, 
while,, at the same time, I am not persuaded to act according to 
them. The inclination may revolt, though the understandilg he 
satisfied; the passions may prevail against the judgment. Con¬ 
viction IS, however, always one avenue to the inclination^ or 
heart; and it is that which an orator must first bend his strength 
to gain; ,for no persuasion is likely to be stable, which is not 
founded oh conviction* But, in order to persuade, the orator 
must gO fartlier tlian merely producing conviction; he must con¬ 
sider than as a creature moved by man^ifferent springs, and 
must act upon them all. He must adJress himself to the pas¬ 
sions; he must paint to the fancy, and touch the bearl; and 
lence; besides argument, and clear method, all the coneiUat 
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ing and interesting arts, both of composition and prontiiicdationf 
enter into tiie idea of eloquence. 

j^n objection' may, perhaps, hence be formed against elo¬ 
quence; as an art which may be employed for persuading to ill, 
as well as to good. There is no doubt that it may; and so rea- 
ssning may also be, and too often is employed, for leading men 
into error. But who would think of forming an argument from 
this against the cultivation of our reasoning powers ? Reason, 
eloquence, and every art which ever has been studied among 
maiikind, may be abused, and may prove dangerous in the 
hands of bad men; but it were perfectly childish to contend, 
that, upon this account, they ought to be abolished. Give 
truth and= virtue the same arms which you give vice and false¬ 
hood, and the fonner are likely to prevail. Eloquence is no 
invention of the schpols. Nature teaches every man to be 
eloquent, when he is much in earnest. Place him in some 
'Critical situation; let him have some great interest at stake, 
and ybu will see him lay hold of the most efrectual meaps of 
persuasion. The art of oratory proposes nothing more than 
to follow out that track which nature has first pointed out. 
And the more exactly that this track is pursued, tlie more that 
eloquence is properly studied, the more shall we be guarded 
against the abuse wliicb bad men make of it, and enabled the 


better to disunguish between true eloquence and the tricks of 
sophistry. j ^ |p 

We may qistinguii^i three kinds, or degrees, of eloquence^^ 
9^6 first, and lowest, is that which aims on]y at pleasing the^ 
Jiearers. Such, generally, is the eloquence of panegyrics, in¬ 


augural orations, addresses to great men, and other harangues 
of this sort.' This ornamental sort of composition is not alto¬ 


gether tq be rejected. It may innocently amuse and enteidain 
the J^d; and it may be mixed, at the same time, with very 
tul^lslmtiments. But it must be confessed, that v/here the spea|i^ 
no further aim than merely to shine and to please, there is 
, great danger of art being strained into ostentation,' and of the 
composition becoming tiresome and languid, ? 

' .A second and a higher degree of eloquent^ is when the 
spacer aims pot merely to please, but also, to inform, to in- 
to convince: when his art is exerted in reraovifig preju¬ 
dices.. against himself and his cause, in choosing the most prdper 
arguments, qtating them with the greatest force, arran|pfi|; them 
in the best <frder> expressing and delivering them wifli pSrdpriety 
and beauty; and thereby disposing ns to pas^ that jud^ent. 
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or* embrace that side ot the cause, to which be seeks to bring* 
us. Within this compass, chiefly, is employe^ the eloquence of 
the bar. t 

But there is a third, and still higher degree of eIoquene|p, 
wherein a greater power is exerted over the human mind; by 
which we are not only convinced, but are interested, ajjitaidd, 
and carried along with the speaker; our passions afe made to 
rise together with his ; we enter into all his emotions ; we love, 
we detest, we resent, according as he inspires us; and are 
prompted to resolve, or to act, with vigour and warmth. De¬ 
bate in popular assemblies opens the most illustrious field to 
this species of eloquence ; and the pulpit, also, admits it. 

-1 am here to observe, and the observation is of consequence, 
that the high eloquence which I have last mentioned, is always 
the offspring of passion. By passion, I mean that state of llie 
mind in which it is agitated, and fired, by some object it has in 
view. A man may convince, and even persuade otliers to act, 
by mere reason and argument. But that degree of eloquence 
which gains the admiration of mankind, and properly denomi¬ 
nates one an orator, is never found witliout warmth or passion. 
Passion, when in such a degree as to rouse and kindle the mind, 
without throwing it out of the possession of itself, is'universally 
found to exalt all the human powers. It renders the mind in¬ 
finitely more enlightened, more penetrating, more vigorous and 
masterly, than it is in its calnf moments. A m^n, actuated hy a 
strong passion, becomes much greater than he i's at other times. 
He is conscious of more strength and force j he utters greater 
sentiments, conceives higher designs, and executes them witli a 
boldness and a felicity of which, on other occasions, he could 
not think himself capable. But chiefly, with respect to persua¬ 
sion, is the power of passion felt. Almost every man, in pas- 
jjpon, is eloquent. Then, he is at no loss for words anjj,argu¬ 
ments. He transmits to others, hy a sort of contagious sympa- 
^y, the warm sentiments which he feels ; his looks and gestures 
are all persuasive; and nature here shows herself infinitely 
more'powentul than art. This is the foundation of that just nd 
noted rul® : “ Sj vis me flere, dolendum est primum ipse tibi.* 
This principle being once admitted, that all high eloquence 
flpws from passion, several consequences follow, which deserve 
to be attended to; and the mention of which will serve to 
confirm the principle^tself. For hence the universally acknow¬ 
ledged effect of enthusiasm, ^r warmth of any kind, in public 
spe^ers, for aflecting their •audience. Hence all laboured 
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clamation; and affected ornaments of styk,. wliicli show tlie iit|!nd 
to be cool and unmoved, are so inconsistent with persuasive elo- 
queijce; Hence '‘oil studied prettinesses, in gesture or pronun- 
i^uation, detract so greatly from the weight of a speaker. Hence 
^ discourse that is read, moves us less than one tliat is spoken, 
as^liaving less the appearance of coming warm from the heart 
Hence, to call a man cold, is the same thing as to say that he is 
not eloquent. Hence a sceptical man, who is always in sus¬ 
pense, and feels nothing strongly ; or a cunning mercenary man, 
who is suspected rather to assume the appearance of passion 
than to feel it; have so little power over men in public speaking. 
Hence, in 6ne, the necessity of lieing, and being believed to be, 
disinterested, and in earnest, in order to persuade. 

These are some of the capital ideds which have occurred to 
me, concerning eloquence in general; and with wliich I have 
tliought proper to begin, as the foundation of HiUch of what 
I am afterwards to suggest. From what I have already said, 
it is evident that eloquence is a high talent, and of great import¬ 
ance in society; and that it requires both natural genius, ahd 
much improvement from art. Viewed as the art of persuasion^ 
it requires, in its lowest state, soundness of understanding, and 
considerable acquaintance with human nature ; and, in its higher 
degree, it requires, moreover, strong sensibility of mind, a 
warm and lively imagination, joined with correctness of judg¬ 
ment, and an e^xtensive commanebof the power of language; to 
which must alsi) be added, the graces of pronunciation and de¬ 
livery.—Let us next proceed to consider in wha^ state eloquence 
has subsisted in different ages and nations. 

It is an observation made Jhy several writers, that eloquence 
Is to be looked for only in free states. Longinus, in particular, 
at the end of his treatise on the sublime, when assigning the 
reason why so little sublimity of genius appeared in the age 
wherein he lived, illustrates this observation with a great deal 
of beauty. Liberty, he remarks, is the nurse of true genius; 

! it a'nimates the spirit, and invigorates the hopes of men'; excites 
>;|iOiiourable emulation, and a desire of excelUng^tn every art.f 
Ml other qualifications, he says, you may find aihohg those who 
grie deprived of liberty; but never did a slave become hn bra- 
fltiri he can only be g pompous flatterer. Now, though tills 
rea^hig be, in the main, true; it must, lioweveh be Under¬ 
stood with soipo limitations. For, undepb arbitrary gov^ments, 
if tliey be of the civilized kind, and give encoura^eio^l^t to the 
arts, ornamented eloquence may Nourish remai^ably. Witness 
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France at this day, where ever aiace the reign of Louis XIV. 
more of what may justly be called eloquenc^ within a certain 
sphere, is to be found, than perhaps, in any other nation ijn Eu¬ 
rope ; though freedom be enjoyed by some nations in a much 
greater degree. The French sermons, and orations pronounced 
on public occasi^s, are not only polite and elegant harangues, 
but several of mem are uncommonly spirited, are Animated 
with bold figures, and rise to a degree of the sublime. Their 
eloquence, however, in general, must be confessed to be of the 
flowery, rather than the vigorous kind; calculated more to 
please and sooth, *<han to convince and persuade. High, manly, 
and forcible eloquence, is, indeed, to be looked for only, or 
cliiefly, in the regions of freedom. Under arbitrary govern¬ 
ments, besides the general turn of softness anc^eflfeminacy which 
such governments may be justly supposed to give to tbe spirit 
of a nation, the art of speaking caitnot be sucii an instrument of 
ambition, business, and power, as it is in deinocractical states. 
It is confined within a narrower range ; it can be employed only 
in the pulpit, or at file bar; but is excluded from those great 
scenes of public business, where the spirits of men have the 
freest exertion; where important affairs are transacted, and per¬ 
suasion, of course, is more seriously studied. Where'^er man 
can acquire most pdwer over man by means of reason and dis¬ 
course, which certainly is under a free state of government* 
there we may naturally expect that true eloquence will be best 
understood, and carried to tlie greatest height. ‘ 

^ Hence, in tracing tlie rise of oratory, we need not attempt 
to go far back into the early ages of the world, or search for it 
among the monuments of eastern or Egyptian antiquity. In 
those ages, there was, indeed, an eloquence of a certain kind; 
but it approached nearer to poetry, than to w'hat we properly 
call oratory. There is reason to believe, as I formerly showed, 
that the language of the first ages was passionate and mefi^ho- 
rical; owing partly , to the scanty stock of words, of which 
speech then consisted; and partly to the tincture which lan¬ 
guage uaturally takes from the savage and uncultivated state of 
men, agitateifby unrestrained passions, and struck by events, 
which to them are strange and surprising. In this state, rap¬ 
ture and enthusiasm, the parents of poetry, had an ample field. 
But while the intercourse of men was as yet unfrequent, and 
forw and streng;th wer§ „the chief means employed in deciding 
controversies, the arts of oratory and persuasion, of reasoning 
and debate, could be bnt Httle f n nwn. The first empires thid) 
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arose, the Assyrian and Egyptian, were of the despotic kind 
The whole power was in tlie hands of one, or at most of a few. 
The ^lultitude were accustomed to a blind reverence ; they were 
led, not persuaded; and none of those refinements of society, 
which make public speaking an object of importance, were as 
yet* introduced. ^ 

It is^'not till the rise of the Grecian republics, that we find' 
any remarkable appearances of eloquence as the art of persua¬ 
sion ; and these gave it such a field as it never had before, and 
perhaps, has never had again since that time. And, therefore, 
as the Grecian eloquence has ever been the object of admiration 
to tliose who have studied the powers of speech, it is necessary 
that we fisi' our attention, for a little on this period. 

Greece was divided into a multitude of petty .states. These 
were governed at first by kings, who were culled tyrants; on 
whose expulsion from all these states, there sprung uji a great 
number of democratical govermneuts, founded nearly on the 
same plan, animated by the same high spirit of freedom, 
mutually jealous, and rivals of one another. We may compute 
the flourishing period of those Grecian states to have lasted 
from the battle of Marathon, till the lime of Alexander the 
Great, who subdued the liberties of Greece; a period which 
comprehends about 150 years, and witliin which are to be found 
most o' tlieir celebrated poets and philosophers, but chiefly their 
orators; for lliough poetry and philosophy were not extinct 
among them afer that period, yet eloquence hardly made any 
figure. 

Of these Grecian republics, the most noted by far, for elo¬ 
quence, and, indeed, for arts of every kind, was that of Athens;. 
The Athenians were an ifigenious, quick, sprightly people; prac¬ 
tised in business, and sharpened by frequent and sudden revo¬ 
lutions, which happened in their government. The genius of 
tlieir*government was altogether democratical; their legislature 
cpiisisted of the whole body of the people. They had, indeed, 
a senate of five hundred ; but in the general convention of the 
citizens was placed the last resort; and alfairs were conducted 
there, entirely, by reasoning, speaking, and a skilful application 
to the passions and interests of a popular assembly. There laws 
were made, peace and war decreed, and tlience the magistrates 
were chosen. For tlipr highest honours of ttie state were alike 
open to all j nor was the meanest tradesman excluded from a 
seat in their sttpreme courts. In such 'a state, eloquence, it i.s 
obvious, would he much studied, as the surest means of rising 
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<0 influence and power; and what sort of eloquence ? Not 
that which was brilliant merely, and shopry, but that which was 
found, upon trial, to be most effectual for convincing, bderesting, 
and persuading the hearers. For there, public speaking was 
not a mere competition for empty applause, but a serious conten- 
“tion for that public leading, which was the great qbjcct 'both of 
the men of ambition, and the men of virtue. 

' In so enlightened and acute a nation, where the highest at¬ 
tention was paid to every thing elegant in the arts, we lu^y natu¬ 
rally expect to find the public taste refined and judicious. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it was improved to such a degree, that the Attic 
taste and Attic manner have passed into a proverb. It is true, 
that ambitious demagogues, and corrupt orators,Mid sometimes 
“dazzle and mislead the people, by a showy but false eloqu^ce ; 
for the Athenians, with all their acuteness, ivere factious and 
giddy, and great admirers of every novelty. But when some 
important interest drew their attention, when any great danger 
''oused them, and put their judgment to a scrfous trial, they com¬ 
monly distinguished, very justly, b('twcen genuine and spurious 
eloquence: and hence Demosthenes tiiumplied over all his op¬ 
ponents ; because he spoke always to the purpose, affected no 
insignificant parade of words, used weighty arguments, and 
shoived them clearly where their interest lay. In critical con¬ 
junctures of tlie state, when the public was alarmed with some 
pressing danger, when tlie people were asse^nbled, and procla¬ 
mation was made by the crier, for any one to'fisc and deliver liis 
opinion upon the present situation of alfairs, empty declamation 
and sophistical reasoning would not only have been hissed, but 
resented and punished by, an assembly so intelligent and accus¬ 
tomed to business. Their greatest,orators trembled on such 
occasions, when they rose to address the people,- as they knew 
they were to be held answerable for the issue of tlie counsel 
which they gave. The most liberal endowments of the greatest 
princes never could found such a school for true oratory, as wa.s 
fonned by the nature of the Athenian republic. Eloquence 
there .siirung, native and vigorous, from amidst the conteiitio .s 
of factioi>-and freedom, of public bu.siiiebs and of active life; 
and not from that retirement and speculation, which we are apt 
soinetiraes to fancy more favourable to eloquence than they are 
found to be. 

Pisistratus, who^ was contemporary with Solon, and sub¬ 
verted his plan of government, is mentioned by Plutarch, as 
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the first who <Ustinguished himsielf among the Athenians bjr 
application to the artsyOf speech. His ability in these arts, lie 
employed <for raising himself to the sovereign power; which 
however, when he had attained it, he exercised with modera* 
tion. Of the orators who flourished between his time and the 

Hi*» 

Peloponnesian war, no partuiular mention is made in history • 
Pericles, who died about the beginning of that war, was properly 
the first who carried eloqufcnce to a great height; to such a* 
height, indeed, that it does not appear he was ever afterwards 
surpassc«i. He was more than an orator; he was also a states¬ 
man and a general; expert in business, and of consummate 
address. Forty years he governed Athens with absolute sway; 
andJ[iistorians ascribe Ins inlhioni.e, not more to his political 
talents than to his eloquence, ^vhicli was of that forcible and 
vehement kind, that bore every thing before it, and triuTn])hc(J 
over the passions and affections of the people. Hem e ho had 
the surname of Olympias given him; and it was .said, tliaf, 
like Jupiter, he thundered when ho spoke. ThougJi his uni- 
hition be liable to censure, yet he was distinguished for si'veral 
virtues ; and it was the coiiiidcnce which the people reposed in 
liis integrity, that gave sucli a pow^erful efl'cet to his eloquence. 
He appears to have been generous, magnanimous, and public- 
spirited ; be raised no fortune to himself; lie expended indeeil 
grett, .iuius ot the public inom'y, but chiefly on public w'orks, 
and at his death i^ said to have valued himself principally on 
having never obliged any citizen to wear mourning on hi.s ac¬ 
count, during liis long administration. It is a rei^arkahle par¬ 
ticular recorded of Pericles, by Siiidas, tliat he was the first 
Athenian who composed, au^ put into writing, a discourse de¬ 
signed for the public. * 

Posterior to Pericle.s, in the course of the Peloponnesian 
w'ar, arMse Cleon, Alcihiades, Critias, and Theramenes, eminent 
citizens of Athens, who were all distinguished for their elo¬ 
quence. They were not orators by profession; they were not 
formed by schools, but by a much more powerful education, 
that of busincs.s and debate ; where man sharpened man, and 
civil affairs carried on by public speaking, brought SVery power 
of tlie mind into action. The manner or style of oratory which 
then prevailed, we learn from the orations in the History of 
Thucydides, who also flourished in the same age. It was manly 
vehement, and concise even to some ilegree of obscurity. 
“Giandes erant verbis,” says Cicero, * crebri sententiis* corn- 
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prcssione reruiu broves, et, ob earn ip.sain causau^ iuU i.lum sul)- 
i/bsfuri.’’'^ A manner very diflerent frojn Viiiat in modern timeH no 
would conceive to bo the style of popular oratory ; ^nid n liich 
tends to give a high idea of the acuteness of those audieiu es to 
which they spoke. 

The power of eloquencediaving, after the days ‘'f’rerich s, 
become an object of greater consequence than river, this gave 
birth to a set of men till then unknown, called rhetoricians, ami 
sometimes sophists, who arose in multitudes during the I?elopon- 
nesian war ; such as Protagoras, Prodicas, Tiirasymus, and one 
who was more eminent than all the rest, Gorgihs of Leontium, 
These sophists joined to their art of rhetoric a subtle logic, and 
were generally a sort of metaphysical sceptics. ’Gorgias, how¬ 
ever, was a professed master of cloipience only. His reputation 
was prodigious. He was highly vei /1 ofed m Leontium of Sicily, 
his native city, and money was coined with his name upon it 
Tn the latter part of his life, he established hiniseU at lAthens, 
and lived, till be had attained the age of lOi^years. Her- 
inogenes (dc Ideis, lib. ii. cap. J>.} has pieservj^d a fragment o, 
his, from which we see his style and manner.l It is extremebg 
quaint and artificial; full of antitliesis and jiointed expression * 
and shows how far the Grecian subtilty had already carried the 
study of language. These rhetoricians did not content then,, 
selves with delivering general instructions coiycerning eloquence 
to their pupils, and endeavouring to form tlmir taste ; but they 
professed the art of giving them receipts for making all jorts of 
orations; a^id of teaching them how to spealc, for, and against, 
every cause whatever. Upon this plan, they were the first who# 
treated of common places, and the artificial invention of argu¬ 
ments and topics for every subject. In the hands of such men, 
we may easily believe that oratory would degenerate from the 
masculine strain it had hitherto held, and become a trifling ami 
sophistical art; and we may justly deem them the first corrupf- 
ers of true eloquence. To them, the great Socrates opjiosi d 
liimself. By a profound but simple reasoning peculiar to himself; 
he exploded their sophistry; and endeavoured to recal men's 
attention tfom tha# abuse of reasoning and discourse which be¬ 
gan to be in vogue, to natural language, and sound ami useful 
tliougbt. 

In the same age, though somewhat later than die piulo.so- 
* 

m 

* “ They were magnificent in their expressions; they ahountlcd in thought; 
they compiesscd their laatter into few woids ; and, by their brevity, were some¬ 
times obscnie.’' • 

V 2 
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plier above mentioned, flourished Isocrates, wliose Avritin^s arc 
still extant. He was ? professed rhetorician ; and by teaching 
eloquence, he acquired both a great fortune, and higher 
fame than any of his rivals in that profession. No con¬ 
temptible orator he was. His orations are full of morality and 
good '^eWe-'wnts; they are floAving*and smooth*: but too desti¬ 
tute of vigoflr. He never engaged in public aflairs, nor 
pleaded causes; and accordingly his orations are calculated 
only for the shade : “ Pompae,” Cicero allows, “ quain pugna? 
aptior , ad volnpt.dein auriuin accoinmodatus potius quam ad 
judiciorura certainen.”’^ The style of Gorgias of Jjeontiuni 
Avas formed into slioit sentences, composed generally of two 
members balahced against each other. The style of Iso- 
cratcis, on the contrary, is swelling and fid! ; ami he is 
said to be the first aaIio introduced the inLt’'od of <‘omposing in 
regular periods, Avhich had a studied music and haniionioiis 
''ijnanner AA’hich lie has oariied to a vicious excess. 
Wliat shall AA^® think ot an orator, Aviio employed ten years in 
composing one still extant, entitled the Panegyric ? 

How much frivolous caie must liave been bestowed on all the 
ininute elegancd^ of words ami sentences ! Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus has us upon tlie orations of Isocrates, as also 

upon those of ^‘ome other (Jreek orators, a full and regular 
treatise, Avhiili i^ io my opinion, one of the most judicious 
pieces of ancient c^vUcism extant, and very wortliy of being con¬ 
sulted. He comiWen(!s'tiie~sptettdour of Isocrates’s style, and 
the morality of hi/sentuneiits ; buf SfiVerely censure^ his alfecta- 
• tion, and the uniform regular cadence of all Iii.t sentences.. He 
holds him to be a florid declaimer; not a natural persuasive 
speaker. Cicero, in his critical Avorks, though he admits his 
failings, yet discovers a propensity to be very favourable to 
that “ plena ac numerosa oratio,” tliat swelling and musical 
style AAhich Isocrates introduced; and with the love of which, 
Cicero himself was, perhaps, somewhat infected. In one of his 
treatises (Orat. ad M. Brut.) he informs us, that his friend Brutus 
and he difiered in this particular, and that Brutus found fault 
with his partiality to Isocrates. The manne» of Isoc^Utes gene¬ 
rally catches y oung people, when they begin to attend to coul 
position; and it is very natural that it sl^ould do so. It gives 
them an idea of that regularily^, cadence, and magnificence of 
ityle, which fills the car: but when they come to Avrite or speak 

• “More fitted for sliou tlwu for debal-*, bLttei l(Silculated for tlie amose. 
of an audience, tliau toi jiuKci.ii eonlesio." 
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for the world, they will find this ostentatious manner unfit, cither 
lor carryiti"^ on business, or commanding attention. It is said, 
that the hi};h reputation of Isocrates proinp'ted Aristotle, who 
was nearly his contemporary, or lived but a little time after him, 
to write his Institutions of Rhetoric; which are indeed.formed 
upon a plan of eloquence very dilTercnt from that of Isocrates 
and the rhetoricians of that time. He seems to have had it in 
view to direct the attention of orators much more towards con¬ 
vincing and affecting their hearers, than towards the musical 
cadence of periods. 

Isaeus and Lysias, some of whose orations are preserved, 
belong also to this period. Lysias w^as somew|iat earlier than 
Isocrates, and is the model of that manner which the ancients 
call the “ tenuis vel subtilis.” He has none of Isocrateses pomp, 
lie is every where pure and Attic in the highest degree ; siinjile 
and unaffected; but wants force, and is sometimes frigid in his 
compositions.* Isajus is chiefly remarkable for being the mas- 

* III the judicious comparison, which Dionysius of llahcarnassns makes of the 
merits of Lysias and Isocrates, he asciibes to Lysias, as the distini^uishinK 
chaiactcr of his iiiamier, a ceitain ^laoe or e4ca;aQce aiisini; fiom sunpUcity; 
wi'pvxi yap ri AuTiO./ tp yvpnv ^ S’ ’IcrOKfiaTQVf, “The style of 

Lysias has gracefulness for its nature, that of Isociates seeks to have it.” In 
the ait of narration, as distinct, probable, and persuasive, he holds Lysias to be 
sii[ierior to all oiatorS: at tlic same tunc, he admits that his composition is nioie 
adapted to piivate litigation than to gieat snlijects. lie (Convinces, but he does 
nut elevate nor animate. 'I'he magnificence and splendour of Isocrates is more 
suited to gieat occasions, lie is luoie agreeable than Lysias, and, n dignity of 
sentiment, far excels liim. With regard to the affectation which is visible m 
Isociates's ma-^nci, he concludes what he says of it with the following excellent 
observations, which should never be fuigotcn by any who aspiio to bo tine 
Oiators. T^f /lei/TOi ({ya*y?f twv 7ript6^mv rb xuxAiC)>, xxi tw* c^^ij/iaTur/nriy t4 

fji$ipaxto 2 it, Q'jx ISox/juafov' 8oi/X»u«i yap ij Sicacm irtiKhai'ii, to! pvO/iui T^( xa) nO 

xojuylxiu Kshtrou rb aKriOivit" xpxnffriv r' ivtTffitVfxx li itaXixiai jroAiTixij, xai hayaitm, 
tI Sjuii^Taroti r& Kara fucriy, fiwMrai 84 ij ro>t yorj/j,aciv iViffOai rJjv Ac^iv, •i> ts 

A*!'*! T« vorj/xara' avfiSaihia 81 8q irspl iroAf/uou xa) €lp^vY,f Atyoyri, xal ISttirrti rby jrrpi 
Tp»3^oyri xtthvoy h 8<xarra4$, roc xo/x-^/a, xx) 0 »aTf/xa, xA /ieipaxMii raura Cjx oJSa f/riya 
8ii»a<T0 at vapaeryHv uipthuxt' /xoiKMv 8’ oJ8a on xaJ jSAaoijf at airia ymiro, •)^apm~ 
•tiCfAi yap KXi it mrouSn xal xaAoi; yivbjufyof, aaipet iipSyfta xai rcoKtfUiiTarw lAnu 
Jiidic. dc Isoci ate, § xu. p. 558. “ His studied cii cninflexioii of periods, andjuvenile 
adectation of the flowers of speech, 1 do not approve. The thought is fie .aenliy 
made suhsesrient to the music of the sentence ; and elegance is piefcned to 
reason. Whereas, in every discourse, where business and aflairs are conreiiied, 
nature ought to be followed: and nature certainly dictates that the expicssiou 
should be an object subordinate to the sense, not the sense to the expressieii. 
When one rises to give public counsel concerning war and peace, or takes the 
charge of a private man, who is standing at the bai to be tiied foi his life, those 
studied decorations, tiiose theatrical graces and juvenile floweis, aie out ot 
place. Instead of being of service, they are detrimental to the cause we espouse. 
When the contest is of^ serious kind, oinanicuts, wluth at another time would 
have beauty, then lose their effect-’ and prove hostile to the affections which we 
wish to raise in onf hearers.” 
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Itr of the greiil Doniostlicnes, in whom, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, eloquence slifene forth with higher splendour, tlsaii 
perhaps id any tha't ever bore the name of an orator, and whose 
manner and character, tlierefore, must deserve our particular 
attenti^p 

I shall hht spend any time upon tlie circumstances of JDeinos- 
thencs’ life ; they are all well known. The strong ambition which 
he discovered to excel in the art of speaking; the unsuccessful¬ 
ness vl his first attempts ; his unwearied perseverance in sur¬ 
mounting all tlie disa<lvaiilages that arose from his person and 
address ; his shutting himself up in a cave, tliat he might study 
with less distraction ; his declaiming by the sea-shore, that he 
might accustom himself to the noise of a tumultuous assembly, 
and wiili pebbles in bis mouth, that he might correct a defect in 
his speech ; his practising at home with a naked sword hanging 
over his .shoulder, that he might check an ungraceful motion, to 
which he was subject; all those circumstances which we learn 
from Plutarch,'are very encouraging to such as study eloquence,'' 
a.s they shoAV how far ai*t and ai)plication may avail, for ac¬ 
quiring an excellence which nature seemed unwilling to grant us. 

l)esj)ising the atfected and florid manner which the rhetori¬ 
cians of that age followed, Demosthenes returned to the lorcible 
an ! i.ianly eloquence of Pericles; and strength and velicmence 
form the principal ehuraetiu isiics of his style. Never had 
orate* a finer fielil tlian Deinostlienes in his Olynthiacs and 
Philippics, which hre Ins capital orations ; and, no doubt, to the 
nobleness of the subject, aud to that integrity and public sphit 
wbicli eminently breathe in them, they are indebted for much of 
their merit. The subject is*, to rouse the indignation of his 
coimtrymen agaiiik Philip of Macedon, tlie public enemy of the 
liberties of Greece; and to guard them against the insidious 
raeasure!s, by whicli that crafty prince endeavoured to lay them 
asleep to danger. In the prosecution of this end, we see him 
taking every proper method to animate a people, renowned for 
Justice, humanity, and valour, but in many instances become 
corrupt and degenerate. He boldly taxes them '*W’ith their 
venality, their indolence, and indifference to the public cause ; 
while at the .^ame time, with all the art of an orator, he recals 
the glory of their ancestors to their thoughts, shows them that 
they are still a flourishing and a powerful people, the natm al 
protectors of the liberty of Greece, and who wanted only the in¬ 
clination to exert themselves, in order to make Philip tremble. 
W itb bis contfinporarj orators, who w'ere in Philip’s interest. 
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and who persuaded the people to peace, he keeps no nirasiires, 
but plainly reproaches them as the bitrayers of their country. 
He not only prompts to vigorous conduct, but he lajs down the 
plan of that conduct; he enters into particulars; and points out, 
with great exactness, the measures of execution. This is (he 
strain of these orations. They are strongly anims’^li 'd* and full 
of the impetuosity and fire o^ public spirit. They proceed in a 
continued train of inductions, consequences, and demonstrations, 
founded on sound reason. The figures which he uses, are never 
sought after; but always rise from the subject. He employs 
tliein sparingly indeed; for splendour and ornament are not the 
distinctions of this orator’s composition. Jl is an energy of 
thouglit peculiar to liimself, which forms his 2;haracler, and sets 
him above all others. He appears to attend much more to 
things than to words. We forget the orator, and think of the 
busiuess. lie warms (he mind, and impels to aclion. He has 
no parade and ostentation; no methods of iusirinafion ; no la- 
bouiod introductions ; but is like a man full of his subject, who, 
after preparing his audience by a sentence or two for hearing 
plain truths, enters directly on business. 

Demosthenes appears to great advantage, when contrasted 
with iEschincs, in the celebrated oiatioii “ pro Corona.” jd[2sclii- 
nes was his rival in business, and personal enemy ; aiUl one of 
the most distinguished orator.s of that age. But when w'e read 
the (wo orations, ^schines is fvcble in coinjiarisun of f)emos- 
tlieiies, and makes mucli less inipre.ssioii on tlu, mind. His 
reasoning,s, concerning the law that was m question, are imlecd 
very subtle ; but his invective against Demosthenes is general 
and ill supported. Whereas Demosthenes is a torrent, that 
nothing can resist. He bears down his antagonist with violence ; 
he draws his character in the strongest colours ; and the jiarticu- 
lar merit of that oration i.s, that all the descriptions in it are 
highly jiicturesque. ‘There runs through it a strain of magnaiii- 
utity and high honour: the orator speaks with that strength and 
conscious dignity which great actions and public spirit alone 
insi»4re. Both orators use great liberties with one another; and 
in general, that unrestrained license which ancient iiianiifirs per¬ 
mitted, and whicltwas carried by public speakers even to the 
length of abusive names, and downright .vurrility, as appears 
both here and in Cicero’s Philippics, hurts and olfeiids a modem 
ear. What fliose ancient orators gained by such a manner in 
noint of freedom apd boldness is more than compensated by 
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Avatit of dignity , whicli seems to give an advantage^ in tJiH re¬ 
spect, to the greater decency of modern speaking. 

The style of Demosthenes is strong and concise, thou&rh 
sometimes, it must not be dissembled, harsh and abrupt. His 
words are very expressive; his arrangement is firm and manly ; 
and, though tail from being unmusical, yet it seems difficult to 
find in him that studied, but concea1e<l, number and rhythmus, 
which some of the ancient critics are fond of attributing to him. 
Negligent of these lesser graces, one would rather conceive him 
to have aimed at that sublime which lies in sentiment. His ac¬ 
tion and pronunciation are recorded to have been uncommonly 
vuliement and ardent; which, from the manner of his composition^ 
we are naturally led to believe. The character which one forms 
of him, from reading Ids works, is of the austere, rather than the 
gentle kind. He is, on every occasion, grave, serious, jiassion- 
ate ; takes every thing on a high tone; never lets himself down, 
nor attempts any thing like pleasantry. If any fault can he found, 
with his admirable eloquence, it is, that he sometimes borders on 
the hard and dry. He may be thought to want smootliness 
and grace; whicli Dionysius oi‘ Halicarnassus attributes to bis 
imitating too closely tlie manner of Thucydides, who was his 
great model for style, and whose history he is said to have writ¬ 
ten 1 'gilt tinu s over with his own hand. But these defects are 
iar more than compensated, by that admirable and masterly 
lorce ol masculine eloquence, which, as it overpowered all who 
heard il, cannot, at this day , be read without emotion. 

4fler the days of Demostlienes, Greece lost her liberty; elo- 
queijcc of course langui.shed, and relsipsed again into the feeble 
manner introduced b) the rlietortcians and sophists. Deme¬ 
trius Phalereus, who lived in the next ago to Demosthenes, at¬ 
tained indeed some character, but he is rejiresenled to us as a 
flowery, ratJier than a persuasive speaker, who aimed at grace 
rather than substance. “ Delectabat Athenienses,” says Cicero, 
“ inagis qiiani inflmnmabal.’' “He amused the Athenians, rather 
than warme'd them.” And after his time, we hea’* of no moio 

• i 

Grecian orators of any note 
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HlbTOUY OF ELOQlIKNCt CONTINUKP—ROMAN ELOOUENOE— 
• CICERO—MODERN ELOQUENCE. 

* 

Ha VINO treated of the rise of eloquence, and of its state 
among the Greeks, we now proceed to consider *its progress 
among the Homans, where we shall tind one model, at least, of 
eloquence, in its most splendid and illustrious form. The Ho¬ 
mans were long a martial nation, altogtdlier rude, and unskilled 
in arts of any kind. Arts were of late introduetion among Uieiu; 
they were not known till after the conquest of Greece; and the 
Homans always acknowledged the Grecians as their masters in 
every part of learning. 

Gia^cia capta ferum victorem cepit, et aitcs 

Intuht at'iesti Latio.* - Hok. Epiit. ad Ain;, v. 150. 

As the Homans derived their eloquence, poetry, and learning, 
IVoni the Greeks, so they must be confessed to be far inferior to 
them in genius for all tliese aecomjdishmonts. They were a 
more grave and niagnitiecut, but a less acute ai.d sprightly 
jieoplo. They had neither thi'- vi\acily nor tile sensibility ot the 
(jlreeks ; their passions were not so easily moved, nor their 
conceptions so lively; in comparison ol them, they were a 
(ddegmatic nation. Their language resenihled their charaeter ; 
it was regular^ firm, and stately; but w'uiited‘that simjiJe and 
expressive naivete, and, in particular, that flexibility to suit every 
dill'erent mode and species of composition, for whieli tlie Greek 
tongue is distinguished above that of every other country. 

Grans iit$;eniuin, Giatis dedit ore lotundo 
. Musa loqiu.—-1 Ars Poet. v. 323.^ 

Ami hence, when we compare together the various rival pro- 
iliictious of Greece and Home, we shall always find this distine- 
tion obtain, that in the Greek productions tlierc is more native 
genius ; iu.^he Homan, more regularity and art. What the 

“ When conquer’d Giceco bioii^ht in tier captire arts, 

«i^he triumph’d o'er her savage coiiqiieiois’ heai ts; 

** ^^alight our rough vcisc its riumbeis to letiiie, 

nd our rude style with elogauce to shiuc.”—F iiim • >• 

t “ To her lov’d Greek.s the Muse indulgent gave, 

I'o hci lov’d Greeks wjlh greatness to roiiceni ; 

And in sublime] tunc yuMi I mgiiage taiM* . 

ilci Greeks went only < ovetous ol pun e " I u ir i ii. 
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GrecL-s invented, lUe Homans polished, the one was the 
original, rough sometimes, and incorrect; the other, a finished 
copy. ' * 

As the Homan government, during the republic, was of the 
pojM’lar kind, there is no doubt but that, in the hands of the 
leading men,, public speaking became early an engine of govern¬ 
ment, and ivas employed fiir gaining distinction and power. 
But in the rude unpolished times of the state, their speaking 
V a . hardly of that sort that could be called eloquence. Though 
Cicoio, in his treatise “ de Claris Oratoribiis,” endeavours to 
give some reputation to the elder Cato, and those who were his 
contemporaries, yet he acknowledges it to have been “ asperum 
et horriduni genus dicendi,” a rude and liarsh strain of .speccli. 
It was not till a short time preceding Cicero’s age, that tlie 
Roman orators rose into any note ; Ciassus and Anfonius, two 
of the speakers in the Dialogue cie Oratorc, appear to have been 
tlie most eminent, whose dilfereut manners Cicero d(!scribes with 
great beauty in that dialogue, and in his other rhetorical works. 
But as none of their productions are extant, nor any of Ilorten- 
sius’s, who was Cicero's contemporary and rival at the bar, it is 
needless to transcribe from Cicero’s writings the account which 
he gives of those great men, ajid of the character of their 
• loquence.’^ 

The object in tli's period most worthy to draw our attention, 
j'i Cicero himsolt ; whose name alone suggests every thing that 
is splendid in ocalorj. M ith tlic history of his life, and with 
his ch-iractei as a nun and a politician, we have iiot at present 
any direct concern. We consider him only as an eloquent 
speaker; and, in this view,* it is our business to remark both his 
virtues and his de,fi‘cts, il he has any. His virtues are, beyond 
controversy, eminently great. In all his orations there is high 
art. Tie begins, generally, witli a regular exordium; and with 
mucdi preparation and insinuation prepossesses the hearers, and 
,studi(\s to gain tlndr atfections. His method is clear, and his 
arguments are arranged witli great propriety. His method is 
indeed more clear tlian that of Demosthenes; aifd this is one 
advantage which he has over him. We find every thing in its 
proper place; lie never attempts to move, till he has endcf*- 
^ voured to convince ; and in moving, especially . • -‘r pa,s- 

* Surb as are desUntis of particular infoimatiAn oil tills bead, uad better 
liuve recourse io the original, by loading Ciccio’s tbice books tie Oratoie, aiic 
ht» other two treatises, entitled, the on«i, llrutiis, sivc dc Clai’is Oratoribiis 
the ollu'i, Oiatoi ad A', iiiutoiii , uliieb, on seveial accounts, well deserve 
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HionS;, he is very succcsaliil. No man knew the power antUorco 
of words better than Cicero. He rolls them along with the 
greatest beauty and pomp ; and in the structure of his sl utern es, 
is curious and exact to the highest degree. He is always full 
and flowing, never abrupt.’ He is a great amplifier of every 
subject; magnificent, and in his sentiments highly moial. j&is 
manner is on the whole difluse, yet U is often happily varied, and 
suited to the subject. In his four orations, for instance, against 
Catiline, the tone and style of each of them, particularly the first 
and last, is very difl’erent, and accommodated with a great deal 
of judgment to the occasion, and the situation in whirh they 
w'ere.spoken. When a great public object roused jjis mind, and 
demanded indignation and force, he departs considerably from 
that loose and declamatory manner to wliicli he leans at other 
times, and becomes exceedingly cogent anti vehement. This is 
the case in his orations against Antony, and in those two against - 
Verres and Catiline. 

Togetiier with those high (jualities which Cicero possesses, 
he is not exempt from reilairi defects, of which it is necessary 
to take notice. For the Ciceronian eloqiienct- is a pattern so daz¬ 
zling by its beauties, tbat^ if not examined with a curacy and 
judgment, it is apt to betray the unwary into a faulty imitation; 
and I am of opinion, that it bus sometiuu's produecd Ibis eflect. 
In most ol his orations, especially those *-onipnsed in the earliiT 
part of his life, there is toomucli art; even canfiod the leiii^dh of 
gsteutation. There is too visible a parade of' eloquence. H'a 
seems eften to aim at obtaining admiration,rather than at operat¬ 
ing conviction, by wliat lie says. Hence, on some occasions, he 
is showy rather than solid ; and difl'usc where he ought to have 
been pressing. * His sentences are, at all times, round and son¬ 
orous ; they cannot be accused of monotony, for they posses?' 
variety of cadence ; but from too great a study of magniJicence, 
he is sometimes deficient in strength. On all occasions, where 
there is the least room for it, he is full of himself. His great 
actions, and the real services which he had performed to his 
country, apologize for this in part; ancient manners, too, iiu- 
pxised fewer restraints from the side of decorum; but, even after 
tliesa"’ ^ nces made, Cicero’s ostentation of himself cannot be 
who' ,,,.accd ; and his orations, indeed all his works leave on 
our niui'ds the impression of a good man, but withal, ot a vain man. 

The defects which we have now taken notice of in Cicero’s 
eloquence were not uiiobservwd by his own contemporaries This 
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we leani from Quintilian, and from the author ot tne dialogue 
*S de Causis Corn)|>ta3 Eloqiientiae.” Brutus, we are informed, 
culled- him, “ fractum et elumbem,” broken and enervated. 
“ Suorum homines teniporuin,” says Quintilian, “ incessere 
uudebant eum, ut tumidiorem et Askinum, et rediindanlem, et in 
repetitionibus nimium, et in salibus aliquaudo frigidum, et in 
compositione fractum cxsultanlera, ac pene viro niolliorern.”* 
These, censures were undoubtedly carried too far; and savour 
of inalii: .’iy and personal enmity. They suav his defects, but they 
aggravated them j and the source of tliese aggravations can be 
traced to the difference which prevailed in Borne, in Cicero’s 
days, between two great parties with respect to (‘loipioncej the 
“ Altici,” and the “ Asiani.” The former, who called tliemselves 
the Attics, were the patrons of what they conceived to be the 
chaste, simple, and natural style of eloqaence; from winch they 
accused Cicero as iiaving departed, and as leaning to the tlorid 
Asiatic manner. In several of his ihetorieal works, particularly 
in his “• Oiator ad Binfuni,” Cicero, in his turn, endeavours to 
expose this sect, as substituting a frigid and jejune manner, in 
place of the true Attic eloquence; and contends that his own 
composition was formed upon tJie real Attic style. In the tenth 
chapter of the last book of Quintilian’s Institutions, a full account 
is given of the disputes between these two parties, and of the 
Ilhodian or middle manner between the Attics and the AsialicSj 
Quii ltlian himself declares on Cicero’s side; and whether it he 
called Attic or /Asiatic, prefers the full, the copious, and the 
amplifying style. He concludes with tliis very just observation : 
“ Plures sunt eloquentia; facies ; sed stultissiinum est quaerere, 
ad quam rceturus se sit orator ; cum oinnis species, qua*, niodo 
recta est, liabeat usum.—Utetur enim, ut res exiget, omnibus, 
net* pro causa niodo, sed et pro partibus causa*.”f 

Ok the subject (ff comparing Cicero and Demosthenes, much 
has been .nJiid by critical writers. The different manners of 
tlu'se twu princes of eloquence, and the distinguishing cliarac- 

* “ llib 1 ontempoi arics vciitincd to reproach hun as swellinj;,ifc*d«ndant, and 
Asiatic; too lieqiient in icpetitinns; in his attempts towards wit sometimes 
fold : and, in the strain ol his composition, feeble, desultoiy, and more etteminate 
than became a mail."—,\ii. 10. 12. ^ 

t **Eloquence admits of many difieiciit fuinis; and nothinif can be more 
foolusli than to inquire, iiy which of them an oiatoi is to icumulate hia compo.si> 
turn ; since every form which ts in itself just, has i^j own place and use. The 
oiHtor, according as circumstances icqnire, will employ them all; suiting them 
not only to the cause or subject of which he treats, but to the different parts of 
tliatsnbjcct.’’—xii. 10. tO. 2 
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ters of each, are .so strongly liiarkecl in their wntiugs, thalllie 
comparison is, in many respects, obv'ious aii4 easy. Tlic charac¬ 
ter of Demosthenes is vigour and austerity ; that of Cu ero is 
gentleness and insinuation. In the one, you find more mafdiiiess ; 
in the other, more ornament. The one is more harsh, but more 
spirited and cogent; the other, more agreeable, hut withal, 
looser and weaker. • 

To- account for tliis diflereneef, without any prejudice lo 
Cicero, it has been said? that w^e must look to the nature of 
their dill'erent auditories ; lliat the refined Athenians followed 
with ease the concise and convincing ehupience of Demos- 
Iheiies ; but that a manner more popular, more flowery, and 
declamatory, was requisite in speaking to the Homans, a people 
Jess acute, and less aeipiainted with the aits of .speech. But 
this is not salisiactory. For we mu.st obseive, that the Greek 
orator spoke much oftener before a ipixed multitude^ tliaii flic 
Roman. Almost all the public busineTss of Alliens was tian.s- 
acled in popular ass'^unbhes. The common people were his 
hearers, end his judgi-s. W hereas CJccro generally addressed 
liimself to the “ Patres Conseripti,” or in erhninal trials to the 
praetor, and the .select judges; and it esmnol he imagined, that 
the persons of highest laiik and best siduealion in Rome, required 
a more diffuse manner of pleading than the common citizens of 
Athens, in order to make tliem understand the cause, or relish 
tlie speaker. Perhaps we shall come nearer l)ic truth, by ob¬ 
serving, that to unite all the qualities, without|^ the least excep¬ 
tion, that form a perfect orator, and to excel eipially in each of 
fliose qoalitie.s, is not to be expected from the limilt'd powers of 
human genius. The highest degree of strength is, 1 smspect, 
never found united with the liighesf degree of smoothness and 
ornament; equal attentions to both are incompatible; and the 
genius that carries ornament to its utmost length, is not of such 
a kind as can excel as much in vigour. For there j^ainly 
lies the ciiaracteristical difference between these two celebratetf 
orators. 

It is a disadvantage to Demoslhene.s, that, besides his con¬ 
ciseness, wilich sometimes produce.^ obscurity, the language in 
which he writes is less familiar lo most of us than the Latin, 
and that we are le,ss acquainted with the Greek antiquities than 
we are with the Roman. We read Cicero witli morw ease, and 
of course with'mor^ ideasure. Independent of this circum¬ 
stance, too, he is, no doubt, in himself, a more agreeable w'riter 
than the other. But notwithstanding this advantage, I am of 
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opinion^ that were tlie state in danger, or some great national 
interest at slake, wlj|ich drew the serious attention of tlie public 
an oration in tlie spirit and strain of Demosthenes would have* 
more weight, and produce greater effects, than one in the 
Ciceronian manner. Were Demosthenes’s Philippics spoken in 
a Pritisli assembly, in a similar eonjuncture of affairs, they 
would convince and persuade at this day. The rapid st^le, 
the vehement reasoning, the«disdain, anger, boldness, frecdoir, 
which perpetually animate them, woidtl render their success in¬ 
fallible over any modern assembly. 1 question whether the 
same can be said of Cicero’s Orations; whose eloquence, how¬ 
ever bcant'ful, and however well suited to the Roman taste, yet 
borders oftauer on declamation, and is more remote from the 
manner in which we now expect to hear real busiue.ss and causes 
of importance treated.^ 

In comparing Demosthenes and Cicero, most of the Frem h 
critics are disposed to give the preference to the latter P. Ra- 
pin the Jesuit, in the parallels which he has drawn In tween 
some of the most eminent Greek and Roman writers, uniformly 
decides in favour of the Koiimii. For the preference which he 
gives to Cictsro, he assigns, and lays stress on one riuison of a 
pretty extraordinary nature; viz, that Demosthenes could not 
possibly liave, so complete an insight as Cicero into the manners 
and passions of men ; wiiy ? because he bad not the advantage 
« f perusii.g Arkstotle/s Treatise of Rhetoric, wherein, says our 
critic, he has luliy laid ojum that luysbiry : and, to support this 
W'tighty argument, he enters into a controversy with A. Gellius, 
in order to prove that Aristotle’s riietorie was not published ffll 
after Demosthenes iiad spoken, at least, his most considerable 
orations. Nothing can be fnore cliiidisli. Such orators as Cicero 
and Deniostheiics derived their knowledge of the human pas- 
.sions, and their power ol moving them, from higher sources 
than any treatise of rJietoric. One French critic lias indied de- 
par I from the comnioti tiaek ; and after bestowing on Cicero * 
those just praises to which the consent of so many ages shows 
him to be enLiiled, concludes, however, with giving the palm tc 
Demosthenes. This is Fenelori, the famous Ah'chbishop u 
Cambray, and author of Telemachus ; himself surely no enemy 
tc all the graces and flowers of composition. It is in his Rellec- 


* In this indgiiK'nt, I concur with Mi. David I^me, ih his Es.say upoM Elo- 
<\ucncc, lie gixes it as his opinion, that, of all human productions, the Oiations 
iiiescnt tp us the modeij^ which approach the neaiest to pel- 
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tions on Rhetoric and Poetry, that he gives this judgment ; a 
small tract, commonly published along with ^lis Dialogues on 
Eloquence.^ These dialogues and reflections are particularly 
worthy of pertisal, as containing, I think, the juslcst*ideas 
on the subject, that are to be met with in any modern critical 
writer. 

The reign of eloquence, among the Romans, was ye.ry short. 
After the age of Cicero, it languishfld, or rather expired; ami 
we have no reason to wonder at this heing the case. For not 
only was liberty entirely extingnislieil, but arbitrary power felt 
in its heaviest and most oppres.sivo weight; Providence having, 
in its wrath, delivered o\cr the Homan empire to a succession 
of some of the most execiable tyrants that ever dis^rraced and 
scourged the human race. Under their governmont, it was natu¬ 
rally to be expected that taste would be eornqited, and genius 
discouraged. Some of the ornamental arts, less iulhnatcly con 
nected with liberty, continued for a while to prevail; but foi 
that masculine eloquences which hcul cxcreised itself in the se¬ 
nate, and in jiublie atfairs, I here was no longer any ]>laro. The 
change which was prodmanl on cloijueiice, hy the natnro of the 
government, and tJie .state ol the jmbhe manners, is beautifully 
described in the Dialogue de (iausis Corrupta* Eloqui uti.c, which 
is attributed, by some, to Tiicitu.s, by others, to Quintilian. 
Luxury, etfeminacy, and flattery, overwhelmed ail. The loruin, 
where so many great allairs had been transacted, was now be¬ 
come a desert. Private causes were still ])leadc/d ; but the puh- 
lif was no loi^ger interested; nor any genera! attention lr<mn 
to what passed there : " Unus inter lure, et alter, dicenti, as.sis- 

tit; et res velut in solitudine agitur. Oratoii autem elamoic 

• 

• As his expressions are lematkabiy happy and beautiful, the passage here 
referred to deserves to be inset (ed.—“Jenc craiiis pasdiic, qne DemostlK^nc 
me paroit siipd'nenr a Ciceroii. Je proteslc que personne n’admire plusCic£ion 
quejefais. II embelht tout cc qn'il touche. II fail honneur a la paiWe. 11 
fait des mots ce qu’un autre n’en saiitoit faire. 11 u je iie sals combien de sot tes 
d'espnts. 11 cst ni^me.court, et vehement, toiiles les fois quM veut Vetio, centre 
Catiline, contre Veiies, centre Antoine. Mats on reniarque qnelqiie paiure 
dans son discoius. L’aity estniervcHlcux; inais on I’enticvoit. L’oratenr, en 
peasant an salltt de la republique, ne s’oublie pas, et ne se laisse pas ou' hci 
D^mostbenc paroit sortir dc soi, etne voir*qiie la patrie. II nc chetche point le 
beau; ille fait, sans y penscr. II est au-de.ssus de radiiiiiation. H ‘’''■t 
de la parole, cotnme im livimme modeste de son habit, poui se convi a 11 tonne; 
il foudroye. C’est iin torrent qui entiaine tout. On ne pent le ci itiqner, parcc- 
qa'oQ est saisi. Onpense^aux choses qu’il dit, et non a scs paroles. On Ic 
perd de Vne. On'n’est oecap^ que de<Pluhppe, «iui cnvalat tout. Je siiis 
channe de ces deux orateurs; mais j’avone que je suis nioins tonch^ del'uit 
iDfim,et del a inai:?mfiqiie f'loqueuce dc Cic^ion, que dc la rapide simplieil^ de 
D^mosthene . 
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plausuque opus est, et velut quodam tlieatro, qualia quotidie 
antiquis oratoribu^ contingebant; cum tot ac tarn no1l)iles forum 
coarctarent; cum clientelae, et tribis, et iimnicipiorum legationes, 
periclitantibus assisterent; cum in plerisque jadiciis crederet 
populus Romanus sua inleresse quid judicaretur 

In the sciiools of the declaimers, tlie corruption of eloquence 
was completed. Imaginary and fantastic subjects, such as liad 
no reference to real life, oi business, were made tU6 themes of 
declamation ; and all manner of false and affected ornaments 
were brought into vogue : “ Pace vestra liceat dixisse,” sa^s 
Pt-a'onius Arbiter, to the declaimers of liis time, “ primi ornneni 
elqquenliam perdidistis. Levibus enim ac inanibus sonis iudi- 
bria qua'da^n excitando, elFecistis ut corpus orationis enervare- 
tur alque caderet. Kt ideo ego existimo adolescentulos in 
scholis stultissimos fieri, quia nihil ex iis, quse in usu habemus, 
aut audiunt, aut vident; sedpiratas cmn catenis in litore stantes, 
et tyrannos ediela sciibcutes quibus impereiit fdiis ut patrum 
stiorum capita pi avoidant; sed responsa, in pestilentia data, ut 
virgines ti es aut plures inimolentur ; sed mellitus verborum 
globules,ict omnia quasi papavere, el sesamo sparsa. Qui inter 
luve nutriuntur, non magis sapere possunt, quam bene olere qui 
in culina habitant.’’-{' In the hands of the Greek rhetoricians, 
tlie manly and sensible eloquence ol' their first noted speakers 
degenerated, as 1 formerly showed, into subtilty and sophistry; 
in the hands of the Roman declaimers, it passed into the quaint 
and afl'eoted; into point and antithesis. This corrupt manner 
begins to appeaY in Ibe writings of Seneca; and shows itself, 
also, in the famous panegyric of Pliny the joun‘gcr on Trajan, 

• ‘*Tiie eoiiits of juilicdture aie, at present, so nnfieqnented, Uiat the orator 
seems to stand alone, and talk to bare walls. But elo(|ucnce rejoices in the 
hursts of loud applause, and exults in a hill audience; such as used to piess 
lonndthc ancient orators, when the foium stood crowded with nobles; when a 
niiineious letiiiue ot clients, when foreign ambassadors, when tribes, and whole 
cities,"Bssisted at the debate; and when, in many trials, thc^Konian people un¬ 
derstood themselves to be couccined in the event," 

t With Yonr permission, I must be allowed to say,d:hat yon have been the 
first destioycrs ot all tine elotpicncc. For by tliose mock subjects, on wbicb you 
employ yom empty and uuineaiung compositions, yo^u have enervated and over¬ 
thrown fill that is manly and substantial in oiatory. 1 cannot K^t conclude that 
^hc youth whom you educate, uiiist he totally perverted in your schools, by hear¬ 
ing and seeing tiotliiiig wliich has any atfinity to teal life or human affairs; but 
stoiics ot piratea standing on tlie shore, piovided with chains for loading their 
rapt'*»es, and of 'jiants is<«ning their edicts, by which children are commanded 
to cut off Uic heads ol their paieiits; but lesponses given by oracles in the time 
of pestilence, tbatseveiul virgins must ^j•e sacrifice^; hut glittering oniaineuti 
oi pliiase, and a style highly spiced, if we piay say so. with aliccted conceits. 
They who ail educated in the midst of such studies, can no inoie aciiiiiica 
good taste, il>.sn they can smell sweet who^wellperpetually in a kitchen." , 
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wluuU may be considered as tlie last effort of Roman oratory. 
1 ’liough the author was a man of genius, vet it is deficient in na¬ 
ture and ease. We sec, throughout the whole, a perpetual at¬ 
tempt to depart from the ordinary way of thinking, lyid to sup¬ 
port a forced elevation. 

In the decline of the Roman empire, the introduction of 
Christianity gave rise to a new species of eloquence, in the 
apologies, sermons, and pastoral writings of the*fathers,of the 
church. Among the Latin fatlicrs, Lactantius and Minutiiis 
Felix are the most remarkable for purity of style; and, in a 
later age, the famous St. Augustine possesses a considerable 
share of spriglitliness and strength, lint none of tiie fathers 
afford any just models of eloquemu. Their language, as soon 
as we descend to the third or fourth century, becomes harsh; 
" 'and tliey are, in general, infected with the taste of that age, a 
love of swoln and strained thoughts; and of the plaj of words. 
Among the Greek fatlicrs, the ino‘st distinguished, by far, tor 
his oratorical merit, is St. Chrysostom, llis language is pure; 
his style highly /Igurcd. Hr is <- 0 ]jious, Miiootli, and sometimes 
pathetic. But he retains, at liie same time, imicli of that charac¬ 
ter which has been ahvays attributed to tlio Asiatic eloquence, 
diffuse and redundant to a great dcgico, and otteii overwrought 
and tumid. He may be read, however, witli advantage, for the 
eloquence of the jiulpit, as being freer from false ornaments 
than the Latin fathers.' 

As there is nothing more that occurs to me deserving par¬ 
ticular attention in the middle ago, I pass nW' to tlie state of 
eloquence in #nodern times. Here it must be confessed, that in 
no European nation, public speaking, has been considered as so 
great an object, or been cultivated with so much care, as in 
Greece or Rome. Its reputation has never been so high; its 
effects have never been so considerable; nor has that high and 
sublime kind of it, which prevailed in those ancient state*i, been 
so much as aimed at: notwithstaniling, too, that a new profes¬ 
sion has been established, which gives peculiar advantages to 
oratory, and affords it the noblest field; I mean tliat of the 
church. genius of the world seems, in this respect, to 

have undergone some alteration. The two countries wliere we 
might expect to find most of the spirit of eloquence, are France 
and Great Britain ; France, on account of the distinguished turn 
of the nation towards all the liberal arts, and of tlie encourage¬ 
ment, which, for this «entury past, these arts have received from 
the public; Great Britain, on^account both of the public captteity' 
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andgeniusiund oftUe free goVferrwneJit which It V«t «o 

it is, that in neiUiei^ of those countries has the talent of jj^li© 
speaking risen near io the degree of its ancient splendogr. 
While in other productions of genius, both in prose and in 
poetry, they have contended for tile priz;e witli Greece^ .and 
Home ; nay, in some compositions, may be thought to have sur¬ 
passed them : the names of Deinostlienes and Cicero stand, 
this day, unrivalled in fame; and it would be held presumptuous 
' and absurd, to prete'nd to place any modern whatever in the 
; same, or even in a nearly equal rank. 

It seems particularly surprising, that Great Britain should 
not have made a more conspicuous figure in eloquence than it 
has hitherto attained; when wc consider the enlightened, and}, 
^ tlie same time, the free and bold genius of the country, which 
seems not a little to favour oratory; and when Ave consider tliat 
cf all the polite nations, it alone possesses a popular government, 
nr admits into the legislature such numerous assemblies as can 
be supposed to lie under the dominion of eloquence.^ Notwith¬ 
standing {his advantage, it mtist be confessed, that, in most 
parts of eloquence, we are undoubtedly inferior, not only to the 
Greeks and Romans, by many degrees, but also in some 
respects to the French. We have plulosophers, eminent and 
conspicuons, perliaps beyond any nation, m every branch of 
science. We have both taste and erudition, in a high degree. 
W e have historians, we have jjoels of the gieatest name ; but of 
orators or publid speakers, liow little have we to boast! And 
where are the monuments of their genius to be found? In 
every period we have had some who made a figure, by managing 
the debates in parliament; but that figure was commonly owing 
to their wisdom, or their experience in business, more than to 
.their talents for oratorj*; and unless, in some few instances, 
wherein the power of oratory has appeared, indeed, with much 
lustre,*»tiie art of parliamentary speaking rather obtained to 
se^ral a temporary applause, than conferred up6n any a lasting 
renown. At the bar, though, questionless, we have many able 
pleadeis, yet few or none of their pleadings have lieen thouglit 
worthy to be transmitted to posterity; or iiave coi^inanded at¬ 
tention, any longer than the cause wliicli was Uie subject of them 


in his Essay on E1o<in<t>nce, wakes this (^seiriratioii, and illus- 
of ilfwith )ms nsnai ele^nce. He, indeed, supposes, that no satisfactory rea- 
of 11 ^'' be K.s^n to account for the inferiority of n><p*dem to abcient eloquenfss. 
I'hl., -1 differ,JiBi* shall endeavour, before the coaeIttSloQ ot 

e causes, to which, I think, it may, in a great measure, he 
I great seenes of publiel^peakiog. 


^■hey whpX . 
ffood te4c, 
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tlw public 5 wMfe, in France, the pleadings of Patru, i- 
att Ibe fontwbr age, and those of Cochin and D’Aguesseau, in j 
Iiiter times, are read with pleasure, and are often quoted as ex*- 
atnples of eloquence by the French critics. In the saipe manner, 
in the pulpit, the British divines have distinguished themselves 
by the most accurate and rational compositions, which, perhaps, 
any nation can boast of. Many printed sermons we have, full 
of good sense, and of sound divjnity and morality; but the elo¬ 
quence to be found in them, the power of persuasion, of interest¬ 
ing and engaging the heart, which is, or ought to be, the grea^ 
object of the pulpit, is far from bearing a suitable proportion 
to the excellence of the matter. There are few arts, in my 
opinion, further from perfection, than that of preqphing is among’ 
US; tlie reasons of which, I shall afterwards have occasion to 
discuss ; in proof of the fact, it is sufficient to observe, that an 
English sermon, instead of being a persuasive animated oration, 
seldom rises beyond the strain of correct and dry reasoning. 
Whereas in the sermons of Bossuet, Massillon Bourdaloue, and 

< H ' 

Plechier, among the French, we see a much higher species of 
eloquence aimed at, and in a great measure attained, than the. 
British preachers have in view. 

In general, the characteristical difference between the state 
of eloquence in France and ill Great Britain is, that the Frencn 
have adopted higher ideas both of pleasing and persuading by 
means of oratory, though sometimes in the execution they fail. 
In Great Britain, we have taken up eloquenc<|i on a lower key; 
but in our execution, as was naturally to be expected, have been 
more correct. In France, the style of their orators is orna¬ 
mented with bolder figures ; and their discourse carried on with 
more amplification, more warmth and elevation. The composi¬ 
tion is iS'ten very beautiful; but sometimes, also, too diffuse, and 
deficient in that strength and cogency which renders eloquence 
powerful: a defect owing, perhaps, in purt to the genius of'the 
people, which leads them to attend fully as much to ornament as 
to substance; and, in part, to the nature of their government, 
which, by excluding public speaking from having much influence 
on the conduct of public affairs, deprives eloquence of its best: 
opportunity for acquiring nerves and strength. Hence the pulpit ‘ 
is the principal field which is Mt for tlieir eloquence. The 
meinbers, too, of the French Academy, give harangues at their 
admission!, in which genius often appears'; but labouring under 
the misfortune of ha^ng no subject tp discourse upon, they run 
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commonly into flattery and panegyric, the roost barren and m ^ 
sipid of all topics. ^ 

I observed before, that tlie Greeks and Romans aspired,to a 
more sublime species of eloquence, than is aimed at by the 
moderns. Theirs was of the vehement and passionate kind, by 
which they endeavoured to inflame the minds of tlieir hearers, 
and hurry their imagination away: and suitable to this vehe¬ 
mence of tliougbt, was their vehemence of gesture and action ; 
the “ supplosio pedis,”^ the “ percussio frontis et femoris,”-^ 
were, as we learn from Cicero’s writings, usual gestures amorig 
them at the bar; tliougli now they would be reckoned extrava¬ 
gant any where, except upon the stage. Modem eloquence is 
much more cooj and temperate ; and in Great Britain especially, 
has confined itself almost wholly to the argumentative and 
rational. It is much of that species which the ancient critics 
called the “ tenuis” or “ subtilis which aims at convincing and 
instructing, rather than aflecting the passions, and assumes a 
tone not much higher than common argument and discourse. 

Several reasons may be given, wliy modern eloquence has 
been so limited and humble in its efforts. ]ii the first place, I 
am of opinion, that this change must, in part, be ascribed to that 
correct turn of thinking, which has been so much studied in 
modern times. It can hardly be doubted, that, in many efforts 
of mere genius, (he ancient Greeks and Romans excelled us; 
but, on tlu oilier band, that, in accuracy and closeness of rea¬ 
soning on many subjects, wc have some advantage over them, 
ought, I think, to be admitted also. In proportion as the world 
has advanced, philosophy has made greater progre/?s. A certain 
strictness of good sense has, in this island particularly, been 
cuUivateil, and introduced into every subject. Hence we are 
more on our guard against the flowers of elocution ; we are on 
the watch ; we are jealous of being deceived by oratory. Our 
public* speakers are obliged to be more reserved than the an¬ 
cients, in their attempts to elevate tlie imagination, and warm 
the passions; and, by the influence of prevailing taste, their own 
geniiis is sobered and chastened, perhaps, in too great a degree. 
It is likely too, I confess, that what we fondly a,<}cribe to our 
correctness and good sense, is owing, in a great measure, to 
.our phlegm and natural coldness. For the vivacity and sensi¬ 
bility ol‘ the Greeks and Romans, more especially of the former. 


Vidf de Clar. Orator. 
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seem tf» hate been much greater than oura, and to have given 
them a higher relish of all tlie beauties oftoratory. 

Besides these national considerations, we must, in the next 
place, attend to peculiar circumstances in the three great scenes 
Of public speaking, which have proved disadvantageous to the 
growth of eloquence among us. Though the parliament of 
Great Britain be the noblest field which Europe, at this day, 
aiVords to a public speaker, j^t eloquence has never been so 
powerful an instrument there, as it was in the popular assem¬ 
blies of Greece and Rome. Under some former reigns, the high 
hand of arbitrary power bore a violent sway; and in latter times 
ministerial influence has generally prevailed. The power of 
speaking, though always considerable, yet has been often found 
- too feeble to counterbalance either of these; and, of course, has 
not been studied with so much zeal and fervour, as where ita 
effect on business was irresistible and certain. 

At the bar, our disadvantage, in comparison of the ancients, 
is great. Among them, tlie judges were generally numerous j 
tlie lawfe were few and simple ; the decision of causes was left. ' 
in a great measure, to equity and the sense of mankind. Here 
was an ample field for what they termed judicial eloquence. But 
among the moderns, the case is quite altered. Th* system of law 
is become much more complicated. The knowledge of it is 
thereby rendered so laborious an attainment, as to be the chief 
object of a lawyer's education, and, in a manii«!r, the study ofliis 
life. The art of speaking is but a seconclaryf accornplishment, to 
which he can aflord to devote much less of fsis time and labour. 
The bounds* of eloquence, besides, are now much circumscribed 
at the bar; and, except in a few cases, reduced to arguing from 
strict law, statute, or precedent ;• by which means knowledge, 
much more than oratory, is become the principal requisite* 

Widi regard to the pulpit, it has certainly been a great dis¬ 
advantage, that the practice of reading sermons, instead of re¬ 
peating them from memory, has prevailed in England. This 
may, indeed, have introduced accuracy; but it has done great 
prejudice to eloquence; for a discourse read, is far inferior to an 
oration S|Token. It leads to a different sort of composition, as 
weli, as of delivery ; and can never liave an equal efteot upon any 
,audience. Another circumstance, too, has been uiil'ortunate- 
The sectaries and fanatics, before the Restoration, adopted a 
warm, zealous,* aril| popular manner of preaching; and those^ 
who adhered to tliem in after-times, continued to distinguish 
themselves by somewhat ref the same manner. The odi^ of 
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these sects drove the established church from that warmth which 
they were Judged to h&ve carried too far, into the opposite ex* 
treme of a studied coolness^ and composure of manner. Hence^ 
from the at t of persuasion which preaching ought always to be, 
it has passed, in England, into mere reasoning and instruction ; 
which; not only has brought down the eloquence of the pulpit to 
a lower tone than it might justly assume ; but has produced this 
farther effect, that, by accustoining the public ear to such coOl 
and dispassionate discourses, it has tended to fashion other kinds 
of public speaking upon the same model. 

llius I have given some view of the stale of eloquence in 
modern times, and endeavoured to account for it. It has, as 
we have seen, fedlen below tliat splendour which it maintained 
m ancient ages ; and from being sublime and vehement, has 
come down to be temperate and cool. Yet, still, in that region 
which it occupies, it admits great scope ; and, to the defect of zeal 
and application, more than to the want of capacity and genius, 
we may ascribe its not having hitherto attained higher distinction. 
It is a field where there is much honour yet to be reaped. It is 
an instrument which may be employed for purposes of the highest 
importance. The ancient models may still, with much advantage, 
be set before us for imitation ; though in that imitation, we must 
doubtless have some regard to what modern taste and modern 
manners wil^ bear ; of which I shall afterwards have occasion to 
sAv more. , 


LECTURE XXVII. 

• 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF PUBUC SPEAKING—ELOQUENCE OF PO- 
PUK4R ASSEMBLIES—EXTRACTS FROM DEMOSTHENES. 

« 

After the preliminary views which have been given of 
the nature of eloquence in general, and of the state in whion it 
has ifthisisted in different ages and countries, I am now td miter 
OP the consideration of the different kinds of Public .jSpeakjng, 
the dis.^guishing characters of each, and the rulei? which rolate 
The ancients divided all orations into three,Itlnds: 
the demonstrative, the deliberative, and the judicial. T^e fcojm 
of the demonstrative, was to praise or to blame; of ^0 ideljt- 

berptive, to advise dr to dissuade; iliat of the judicial, 

Or id defend. The chief subjects flomonstri|t|y^ e^qu^pce. 
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wp^e panegyripSi invectives, gifl^piafoiy^ and funeral orations. 
The deliberative was en^loyed in mattery of public concern agir 
tated in the senate, or birfore the assemblies of the people. The 
judicial is the same with the eloquence of tlie bar, epiployed in 
addressing judges, who have power to absolve or to coudt:mi||( 
This division runs tlirough all the ancient treatises on rhetoric ; 
and is followed by the moderns who copy them. It is a division 
not inartificial; and comprehends most, or all of the matters 
which can be the subject of public discourse. It will, however, 
suit our purpose better, and be found, I imagine, more useful, to 
follow that division, which the train of modern speaking, natur¬ 
ally points out to us, taken from tlic tliree great scenes of elo¬ 
quence, popular assemblies, the bar, and the, pulpit; each of 
- which has a distinct character, that particularly suits it. This 
division coincides in part with tlie ancient one. The eloquence 
of the bar is precisely the same with what the ancients called 
the judicial. The eloquence of popular assemblies, though 
mostly of what they term the deliberative species, yet admits 
also of the demonstrative. The eloquence of the pulpit is alto¬ 
gether of a.distinct nature, and cannot be properly reduced un¬ 
der any of the heads of the ancient rhetoricians. 

To all the three, pulpit, bar, and popular assemblies, belong, 
in common, the rules, concerning the conduct of a discourse in 
all its parts. Of these rules [ purpose afterwards to treat at 
large. But before proceeding to them, I intend to show, first, 
what is peculiai* to each of these three kinds'of oratory, in their 
spirit, character, or manner. Fur every species of public speak¬ 
ing lias a iifanner or character peculiarly suited to it; of which 
it is highly material to have a just idea, in order to direct the 
application of general rules. The eloquence of a lawyer is fun¬ 
damentally different from that of a divine, or a speaker in parli¬ 
ament: and to have a precise and prosier idea of the distinguishing 
character which any kind of public speaking requires, is the 
jfbuodation of w^hat is called a just taste in that kind of 
speaking, 

tia|ying aside any question concerning' the pre-eminence in 
point of i^k, which is due to any one of the three kinds before 
menj^op^d, I shall begin with that which tends to throw most 
light bpon the rest, viz. the eloquence of Popular Assemblies. 
The mbst august theatre for this kind of eloquence, to be found in 
aiiy nation of Eurtrpe, is, beyond doubt, tlie parliament of 
Brilain.' In‘meetings, too, of less dignity, it may display ttself. 
'Wbei'eVbr tHeiie fs a'popukr court, or wherever any numbei^ of 
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\ ' 

men su-e assembled for debfde or consultation^ there, fit different 
forms, this species of ploquence may take place. 

Its object is, or ought always to be, persuasion. Tliere 
must be gome end proposed ; some point, most commonly of 
*^ublic utility or good, in favour of which we seek to determine 
the hearers. Now, in all attempts to persuade men, we must 
proceed upon this principle, that it is necessary to convince their 
understanding. Nothing can be more erroneous, than to im¬ 
agine, that, because speeches to popular assemblies admit more 
of a declamatory style than some other discourses, they therefore 
Stand less in need of being supported by sound reasoning. 
When modelled upon this false idea, they may have the show, 
but never can produce the effect, of real eloquence. Even the 
show of eloquence winch they make, will please only tlie trifling 
and superficial. For, with all tolerable judges, indeed almost 
with all men, mere declamation soon becomes insipid. Of what¬ 
ever rank the hearers be, a speaker is never to presume, that 
by a frothy and ostentatious harangue, without solid sense and 
argument, he can either make impression on them, or acquire 
fame to himself. It is at least, a dangerous experiment; for, 
where such an artifice sufcoeeds once, it will fail ten times. 
Even the common people are heller judge.s of argument and goo.d 
sense than we sometimes iliink them; and upon any question of 
business, a plain man, who speaks to the point, without art, will 
generally prevail over the most artful speaker who deals in 
flowers and ornament, ratlur than in reasoning. Much more, 
when public speakers address'themselves to any assembly where 
there are persons of education and improved understkiiding, they 
ought to be careful not to trifle with llieir hearers. 

Let it be ever kept in view, that the foundation of all that 
nan be called eloquence, is good sense and solid thought. As 
popular as the orations of Demo.sthenes were, spoken to all the 
citizens t)f Athens, every one who looks into them must see 
how fraught they are with argument; and how important it ap¬ 
peared tp him, to convince the understanding, in order^to per- 
sua(ie>|^ to v^ork on the principles of action. Hence their in¬ 
fluence in his own time ; hence their fame at this daj^ Such a ’ 
pdttem as this, public speakers oup^ht to set before them for 
imitation, rather than, follow the track of those loose and frotliy ' 
dcclairaers, who have brought discredit on eloquence.' Let it 
be their first study, in addressing any popular assembly, to bo 
previoudy masters of the business on which they are to speak; 
to be web proidded with matter and ^gument, and to rpat upon 
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these the chief stress. This will always give to their discourse 
an air of manliness apd strength, which is, a powerful instru¬ 
ment of persuasion. Ornament, if they liave genius for it, will 
follow of course; at any rate it demands only their segiondary 
stqdy: “ Cura sit verborum; solicitudo rerum “ To your ex¬ 
pression be attentive, but about your matter be solicitous,” is an 
advice of Quintilian which cannot be too often recoljected by all 
who study oratory, f 

In the next place, in order to be persuasive speakers in a 
popular assembly, it is, in iny opinion, a capital rule, that we 
be ourselves persuaded of wlwitever we recommend to others, 
Never, when it can be avoided, ought wo to espouse any side 
of the argument, but what we believe to he the true and the 
j*ight one. Seldom or never will a man be eloquent, but when 
he is in earnest, and uttering his own sentiments. They are 
only the “ veraj voces ab imo pectore,” the unassumed lan¬ 
guage of the heart or head, that carry the force of conviction. 
In a former lecture, when entering on this subject, I observed, 
that all high eloquence jnust be the offspring of passion, or warm 
emotion. It is this which makes every nian persuasive; and 
gives a force to his genius, which it possesses at no other time. 
Under wliat disadvantage then is he placed, wlio, not feeling 
what he utters, must counterfeit a warmth to which he is a 
stranger ? ; 

I know, that young people, on purpose to train themselves 
to the art of speaking, imagine it useful to ad^^pt that side of 
the question under debate, which to themselves, appeal s the 
weakest, and t« try what figure they can make upon it. But, 

I am afraid, tliis is not the most improving education for public 
speaking; and that it tends to form them to a habit of flimsy 
and trivial discourse. Such a liberty they should, at no time, 
allow; tliemselves, unless in meetings wdiere no real business is 
carried on, but where dcclamaliou and improvement of speech 
is the sole aim. Nor even in such meetings would I recom¬ 
mend it as the most useful exercise. They will improve them¬ 
selves to more advantage, and acquit themselves with more 
honour, by (jhoosing always that side of the debate to whitii, 
in their own judgment, tliey are most inclined, and supporting 
it by what seems to themselves most solid and persuasive. They 
will ficquire the habit of reasoning closely, and expressing them¬ 
selves with warmth ai|d force, much more when they are ad^ 
hering to their own seifUnmnis, than when they are speaking in 
contradiction to them. In as|emhiies where any red business 
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is carried on> wbetber that business be of mucb importance 
or not, it is always dangerous consequence for young prac¬ 
titioners to make’ trial of this sort of play of speech. It 
may fix an imputation on their characters before they arc 
aware ; and what tliey intended merely as amusement^ may be 
turned to the discredit either of their principles or their under¬ 
standing. , 

Debate, in popular courts, seldom allows the speaker that 
full and accurate preparation beforehand, which the pulpit 
alvvn;?s, and the bar sometimes admits. The arguments must 
be suited to the course which the debate takes ; and as no man 
can exactly foresee this, one who trusts to a set speech, com¬ 
posed in hi^ clqpet, will, on many occasions, be thrown out oJ 
the ground which he had taken. He will find it pre-occupied 
by others, or his reasonings superseded by some new turn of the 
business ; and, if he ventures to use his prepared speech, it will 
be frequently at the hazard of making an awkward figure, 
There is a general prejudice rrith us, and not wholly an unjust 
one, against set speeclies in public meetings. The only occa¬ 
sion, when they have any propriety, is, at the opening of a de¬ 
bate, when the speaker has it in his power to choose his field. 
But as the debate advances, and parties warm, discourses of this 
kind become more un.mdtable. They want the native air ; the 
appearance of being suggested by tlic business that is going on ; 
study and ostentation arc apt to be' visible; and, of course, 
though applaud*d as elegaid, Ibey arc seldom so persuasive as 
more free and linconstraincd discourses. 

This, however, docs not by any means c(5hclude against 
premeditation of what w'e are to say; the neglect of which, and 
the trusting wholly to extemporaneous eiforts, will unavoidably 
produce the habit of speaking in a loose and undigested manner. 
But the premeditation wliich is of most advantage, in the case 
which we now consider, is of the subject or argument in general, 
rather tlian of nice composition in any particular branch of it 
With x'e|M||^to the matter, w'e cannot be too accurate in our 
{ir^£q‘cflVso as to be fully masters of the business nndor^on- 
but, with regard to words and expressjotty.it is very 
so far to overdo, as to render oar speech Otis''and 
Indeed, till once persons imquire that firmnesey that 
pres^nde'of mind, and command of etpression^ in apdbhc meet¬ 
ing, which' nothing but habit and practi^ can bostw* ii 
be proper fbi* h^dnnjg spe^er to commit ho & whole 

of what he b to hf, ‘B«t> hfter some perfonaanoos if te kmd 
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have given him boldiiessi, he will find it the better metliod not to 
confine himeelf so strictly; bat Only to write, beforehand, some 
sentences with which be intends to set out, in order to put him¬ 
self fairly in tire train; and, for tlie rest, to set down shost notes 
of the topics, or principal thonghts upon wliich he is to insist, 
in their order, leaving the words to be suggested by the warmth 
of discourse. Such short notes of the substance jof the dis¬ 
course will be found of considerable service to those especi- 
cially who are beginning to speak in public. TJiey will accus¬ 
tom them to some degree of accuracy, which, if tliey speak fre¬ 
quently, they are in danger too soon of losing. They will even 
accustom them to think more closely on tlie subject in question ; 
and will assist them greatly in arranging their ll^pughts with 
method and order. 

This leads me next to observe, that in all kinds of public 
speaking, nothing is of greater consequence than a proper and 
clear method. I mean not that formal method of laying down 
heads and subdivisions, which is commonly practised in the 
pulpit; ami wliich, in popular assemblies, unless the speaker bo 
a man ot great authority and character, and the subject of great 
importance, and the preparation too very accurate, is rather in 
hazard of disgusting the hearers ; such an introduction is pre¬ 
senting always the melancholy prospect oi a long discourse. 
But though the method be not laid do^ya in form, no discourse 
of any length should be without metlibd; that is, every thing 
should be found in its proper place. / Every wbo speaks, 
will find it of the greatest advantage to himself to have pre¬ 
viously arranged his thoughts, and classed under proper heads, 
in his own mind, what he is to deliver. This will assist his 
memory, and carry him through Ids discourse, without that con¬ 
fusion to which one is every moment subject, who has fixed no 
distinct^ jplan of what he is to say. And witli respect to the 
hearers, order in discourse is absolutely necessary for making 
any proper impression. It adds both force and light to what is 
said. It makes them accompany the speaker easilj'^ and readily, 
as he goes along; and makes them feel the full efi’ect of .every 
argument whidh he employs. Few things, therefore, deserve 
lUore 16 be attended lo than distinct arrangement; for eloquence 
howevew great, can never produce entire conviction without it. 

Of th® rules of method^ and the proper distribution of the seve-iSil 
pm*!* of ^'discourse, 1hereafter to treat- * 

' now consider, ^the,style and expression suited to thq 

eloquente of p<^mlar assemblies. Beyond doubt these givo, 

/ 
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scope for the most animated manner of public speaMng* Tke 
very aspect of a large assembly, engaged in some debate ot 
moment, and attentive to the discourse of one man, is sufficient 
to inspire that niab with such elevation and warmth, as both 
gives rise to strong impressions, and gives them propriety. 
Passion easily rises in a great assembly, where the movements 
are commigiicated by mutual sympatliy between the orator and 
the audience. Tliose bold ffigures, of which I treated formerly 
as the native language of passion, have then their proper place. 
That ardour of speech, that vehemence and glow of sentiment^ 
which arise from a mind animated and inspired by some great 
and public object, forin tlie peculiar characteristics of popular 
eloquence, ki its highest degree of perfection. 

The liberty, however, whicli we are now giving of the strong 
and passionate manner to this kind of oratory, must he always 
understood with certain lirnilations and restraints, which it will 
be necessary to point out distinctly, in order to guard against 
dangerous mistakes on this subject 

As, first, the warmth,'wdiieh we express must be suited to the 
occasion and the subject;: for nothing can be more preposterous, 
than an attempt to intrjp«luce great vehemence into a subject, 
which is either of slight* importance, or which, by its nature, 
requires to be treated of calmly. A temperate tone of speech, 
is that for w hicli there is most frequent occasion ; and he who is, 
on ivery subject, passionate and vehement, will he considered as 
a blusterer, aiil meet will^ little regard. 

In the seebnd place, must take care never to counterfeit 
warmth without feeling it. This always het^ys persons into 
an unnatural manner, which exposes them to rfdicule. For, as I 
have often suggested, to support the appearance without the 
the real feeling of passion, is one of the most difficult things in 
nature. Tlie disguise can almost never he so perfect, as not te 
he discovered. The heart can only answer to the heart. The 
great rule here, as indeed in every other c:ise, is, to follow nature ' 
never to attempt a strain of eloquence virhich is not seconded by 
Our own genius. One may be a speaker, hotli of much reputation 
and much influence, in the calm argumentative nsanner. To at¬ 
tain tlie pathetic, and the sublime of oratory, reqvdres those 
strong sensibilities of mind, and that high power of expression, 
whirh are given to few. 

In tbo third place, even when the subject justifies the velic- 
meni manner, and when genius prompts it; when waitotb is 
felt, not counterfeited; we must still, set a guard on ourselves. 
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not to ajlow impetuosity to trsinsporl us too far. Without emo¬ 
tion in the speaker, eloquence, as was before observed, will ne¬ 
ver produce its highest effects; but at the same time, if the 
speaker lose command of himself, he will soon lose comipand of 
his audience too. He must never kindle too soon : he must begin 
with moderation; and study to carry his hearers along with him 
as he warms in the progress of his discourse. For, if he runs 
before in the course of passion, andtleaves them behmd; if they | 
are hot tuned, if we may speak so, in unison to him, the discord 
wilt presently be felt, and be very grating. Let a speaker liave 
ever so good reason to be animated and fired by his subject, it is 
always expected of liiin, that the awe and regard due to his 
audience should lay a decent restraint upon his warmtlj, 
and prevent it from carrying him beyond certain bounds. 
If," when most heated by the subject, he can be so far master 
of himself as to preserve close attention to argument, and 
even to some degree of correct expression, this self command, 
this exertion of reason, in the midst of passion, has a wonder- 
,fttl effect botl; to please and to persuade. It is indeed tlie mas¬ 
ter-piece, the highest attainment of eloquence; uniting the 
strength of reason, with the vehenienc^ of passion ; atfording all 
the advantages of passion for the purpose of persuasion, without 
the ^confusion, ain^ disorder which are apt to’ accompany it. 

In tlie fourth place ; in the highewst ^tnd most animated strain 
of popular speaking, we must alwa^’Si' preserve regard to what 
the public ear will bear. This direction I give, in order to 
guard against an injudicious imitation of ancient orators, wiio, 
both in their pponunciation and gesture, and in their figures of 
expression* used a bolder manner than what the greater coo^ 
ness of modern taste will readily suffer. This may, perhaps, as 
I formerly observed, be a disadvantage to modern eloquence. 
It is no reason why we should be too severe in checking the 
impulse of genius, and continue always creeping on the greund; 
but it is a reason, however, why we should avoid carrying the 
tone of declamation to a height that would now be reckoned ex¬ 
travagant. Demosthenes, to justify the unsuccessful reaction 
of Cheronseaf calls up the manes of those heroes who fell in the 
battle of Marathon and Platma, and sufears by them, that their 
fellow , citiseus had, doiie well in their endeavours to support the 
same cause. Cicero, in his Oration for Milo, implores and 
obtests the Alban hilU and groves, and makes a long addrei^s 
to : aiad bo& Jiwsage^s^ in these orators, have a., Ime 
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effect*^ Bttt how few modern orators could venture on such 
fipostrophes; and ;ivhat a power of genius would it reqiure to 
give stti^ figures now their proper grace, or make them produce 
a due ^ect upon the hearers ? 

In the fifth and last place; in all kinds of public speaking, 
but especially in popular assemblies, it is a capital rule to at¬ 
tend to all tlie decorums of time, place, and character. No 
warmth of eloquence can atone for the neglect of these. That 
vehemence which is becoming m a person of character and au¬ 
thority, may be unsuitable to the modesty expecte<l from a young 
speakf.i That sportive and witty manner which may suit one 
subject and one assembly, is altogether out of place in a grave 
cause and a^solemn meeting. Caput artis est,” says Quintilianj 
“ decere.” “ The first principle of art, is to observe decorum.” 
No ope should ever rise to speak in public, without forming to 
himself a just and strict idea of what suits his own age and 
charaeier; what suits tlie subject, the hearers, the place, the oc-. 
casion j and adjusting tlie whole train and manner of his speak¬ 
ing on this idea. All the ancients insist 7nach on this. Consult 
the first chapter of the eleventh book of Quintilian, which is 
employed wdiolly on this point, and is full of good sense, Ci¬ 
cero’s admonitions in liis. Orator ad Bruturn, I shall give in his 
own words, which sliou}'d never be forgotten by any who speak 
in public. “ lilst eloquefctiae, sicut reliquarum rerura, fundamcn- 
tuii', .{apienti i; ut enini in vita, sic jn oratione, nihil est difficilius 
quani, quid defeat, videre ; hujus ignoratione seepissime pecca- 
tur; non enirn 'omnis fortiina, non omnis auctoritas, non omnis 
aetas, nec vei'o locus, aut' tempus, aiit auditor orllnis, eodem aut 
verboruin geiaere tractdndus est, aut sententiarum. Semperque 
in omni perlc orationis, .ut vita?, quid deceat, est consideran- 
dum j quod et ir* re, do qua agitur, positum est, et in personis et 


• The passage in Cicero is very beautifal, and adorned with the highest 
colouring of his eloquence. “ Mon est hiimano oon.si}io, ne faedfocri quidem, 
judicei, ceornm immortalium ciira, res ilia perfecta. Iteligiones, meherrule 
ipsa?, que Ulam bellnani caderc vidernnt,_coinmossc se videntur, et jns in 
iUo sunm rr tuiuissti. Vos enim jam, Albani tumuli atque luci, vos, inquam, 
iinploro atque tester, vosque Albanoritm obruta; ara?, sacrorujp populi Roiuani 
socise et tcqnalcs, quas^ Ule, pra?ceps amentia, cafsis prostratisque, sanctiSsimis 
lucis, substructionuin insanis inolibas oppresserat: vestrie tuna ar«, vestr® 
rcligieneii viqiiernnt, vestia vis valuit, qiiam ille onini scelere polluerat, tuque 
cx tuo cdtto monte, Latiaiis sanctc Jupiter, cujug ille lacus, Bemora, finesqn# 
smpe mnnl nethrio stupro, et srelere maciilarat, aliqnaudo ad Cum puniendum 
ociilos aperpisti: vobis Uli«, vobls vestro in conspeetu sem, aed jastae tamen, 
et debitn ptmm solatse sunt.” c. 81. 
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eorum qui dicunt, et eorum qui aadiunt."*—-So much for the 
considerations that require to he attended, to, with respect to 
the vehemence and warmth which is allowed in popular elo^* 
quence. , 

The current of style should in general be full, free, and na¬ 
tural. Quaint and artificial expressions are out of place here •, 
and always derogate from persuasion. It is a strong and manly 
style which should chiefly be studied*^ and metaphorical language, 
when properly introduced, produces often a happy effect. Wlien 
the metaphors are warm, glowing, and descriptive, some inaccu¬ 
racy in them will be overlooked, which, in awriUeii composition, 
would be remarked and censured. Amidst the torrent of decla¬ 
mation, the strength of the figure makes impressioii; the inac¬ 
curacy of it escapes. 

"With regard to the degree of conciseness or difl’useness, 
suited to popular eloquence, it is not easy to fix any exact bounds. 
I know that it is common to recommend a difiTuse manner as the 
most proper. I am inclined, however, to think, that there is 
danger of erring in this respect; and that, by indulging too much 
in the dilfuse stj,]e, public speakers ofli'n lo.'-e more in point of 
strength, than they gain by the tuluess of their illustration. 
There is no doubt, that in speaking'i to .a multitude, we mu.st 
not speak in sentenc-es and apophtliegms ; care nius? be ta¬ 
ken to explain and to inculcate; but this cure may be, and 
frequently is carried too far. We ought always to remember, 
that how much soever we may be pleased w ith hearing ourselves 
speak, every audience is very ready to be tired; and, the mo¬ 
ment they begiKN to be tired, all our eloquence goes for nothing. 
A loose and verbose manner never fails to create disgust; and, 
on most occasions, we had better run ijic risk of saying too little, 
than too much. Better place our thought in one strong point of 
view, and rest it there, than by turning it into every light, and 
pouring forth a profusion of w'ords upon it, exhaust the atloulion 
of our hearers, and leave them flat and languid. 

Of pronunciation and delivery, I am hereafter to treat apart 


* Good sen^ is tlie foundation of eloquence, as it is of all other things that 
are vahiable. It happens in oratoiy exactly as it does in life, that ficqnently 
nothing is more difficult tlian to discern what i.s proper and becoming'. In con¬ 
sequence of mistaking this, the grossest faults are otten committed. Foitothe 
different degrees of rank, fortune, and age among men, to all the vaucties of 
time, place, and auditor)’, the same style of language, and the same stiainof 
thought, cannot agree. In*6very part of a discouise, just as in every part of 
life, we must attend to what is suitable and decent 4 whether that be determined 
by the nature of the subject of which we treat, or l>y the chaiacteis of those 
who speak, or of those who hear,'* 
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At present it is sufficient to observe, that in speaking to mixed as¬ 
semblies, the best n^^nner of delivery is tlie firm and the deter¬ 
mined. An arrogant and overbearing manner is indeed always 
disagreeable ; and the least appearance of it ought to be shunned : 
but there is a certain decisive tone, which may be assumed even 
ty a modest man, who is thoroughly persuaded of the sen¬ 
timents lie utters ; and which is best calculated for making a 
general impression. A feebk) and hesitating manner bespeaks 
always some distrust of a man’s own opinion, which is by no 
means .* favourable circumstance for his inducing others to 
embra< <; it. 

TJiese are the chief thoughts which have occurred to me from 
reflection am| observation, concerning tlie peculiar distinguishing 
characters of the eloquence proper for pojmlar assemblies. TJic 
.sum of what 1ms been said, is this : the end of popular speaking 
is persuasion ; and this must lie founded on conviction. Argu¬ 
ment ami reasoning must be the basis, if we would be speakers 
of business, and not mere deolaimers. We should be engaged 
in earnest on the side w'hich w e espouse ; and utter, as much as 
possible, our own, and not coimlerfcited seidiments. The pre¬ 
meditation should be of things, rather limn of w'ords. Clear 
order and method should studied : the manner and expression 
warm and animated : tho|iigh still, in the midst of that vehemence, 
Vthi li may at times be suitable, carried on under the proper re- 
Blraints which regard toll he eudiejiee, and to the docorum of 
chaiactcr, ought to lay on\cvery public speaker: the style free 
and easy; strong and descriptive, rather than difluse ; and the 
delivery determined and iirm. To conclude thisdiead, let every 
orator remember, that the impression made by fine and artful 
speaking is momentary; tlial made by argument and good sense, 
in solid and lasting. 

I sliall now, that I may afford an exemplification of that 
specits of oratory of which 1 have been treating, insert some ex¬ 
tracts from Deniostlienes. Even under the great disadvantage 
of an English translation, they will exhibit a small specimen of 
that vigorous and spirited eloquence which I have so often praised. 
1 shall take my extracts mostly from the Philippic% and Olynthi- 
&CS, which were entirely^ popular orations spoken to the general 
convention of tlie citizens of Athens ; and, as the subject of both 
the J*lnlippics, and the Olynthiai s, is the same, I shall not con¬ 
fine myself to one oration, but shall join together passages taken 
from two or three of tlttem ; such as may show his general strain 
of speaking, on some of the chief .branches of the subject. 
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subject in general is, to rouse the Atheuiaiis to guard aguiust 
Philip of !^Iacedon, whose growing power and crafty policy 
had by that time endangered, and soon after overwhelmed, the 
liberties of Greece. The Athenians began to be alarmed; but 
their deliberations were slow, and their measures feeble; several 
of their favourite orators having been gained by Philip’s bribes 
to favour his cause. In this critical conjunction of affairs De¬ 
mosthenes arose. In the following manner he begins his first 
Pliilippic; which, like the exordiums of all his orations, is sim¬ 
ple and artless.^ 

* Had we been convened, Athenians! on some new subject of 
debate, I had waited till most of your usual counsellors had de¬ 
clared their opinionst If I had approved of what was iiroposed 
by them, I should have continued silent; if not, I should then 
have attempted to speak my sentiments. But since those very 
points on which these speakers have oftentimes been heard 
already, arc at this time to be considered; thongli I have arisen 
first, I presume I may expect your pardon ; lor if tney on former 
occasions had advised the proper measures, you would not bavo 
found it needful to con.sult at preserd. 

“ F'ir.st then, Athenians' however wrelehed the situation of 
our affairs at present seems, it must iiotb^ any jncaiisbe thought 
desperate. What I am now going to advance may possibly ap¬ 
pear a paradox; yet it is a certain (ruth, tlud our past mislor- 
tunes affonjl a circumstance most i'avourable to^our futurehopes.J- 
And what is that ? even that our present dilUi-ulties arc owing 
entirely to cur total indolence,'and utter disregard of our own 
interest. For were we thus situated, in" spite^ of every efi’ort 
which our duty demanded, then indeed we might legard our 
fortunes as absolutely desperate. But now, Philip hath only 
conquered your supineness and inactivity ; the state he hath not 
conquered. You cannot* be said to be defeated; your foyce hath 
neverJjeen exerted. 

“If there is a man in this assembly who thinks that we must 
find a formidable enemy in Philip, while he views on one hand 
the numerous armies which surround him, and on the othc , the 
weakness of our state,'despoiled of so much of its dominions, I 
cannot deny that he thinks justly. Yet let him reflect on this 
there was a time, Athenians ! when we possessed Pydna, Potidaea, 

• 

♦ In the following Extracts, Leland’s tianj>lation is mostly followed, 
t This thought is only hinted at in thcfiist Pliilippic, but brought out moif 
fully in the third; as tlie same thoughts, occasioned by similar situatioiui of 
afiaiis, sometimes oyciir in the different orations oit this subject. 
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and Methone, and all .that country round: when many of tlie 
states, now subjected to bhn, were free and indep^dent, and 
more inclined to our alliance than to his. If Phiup, at that 
lime weak in himself, and without allies, had desponded of 
success against you, he would never have engaged in those 
enterprises which are now crowned with success, nor could 
have raised himself to that pitch of grandeur at which you now 
behold him. But he knew well that the strongest places are 
only pri’/; '^ laid between the combaiauts, and ready for the 
conqueror He knew that the dominions of the absent devolve 
naturally to those who are in the field; the possessions of the 
supine, to the gelive and intrepid. Animated by these sen¬ 
timents, he overturns whole nations. He eiUier rules universally 
as a conqueror, or governs as a protector. For mankind 
naturally seek confederacy with such as they see resolved and 
^ preparing not to be wanting to themselves. 

“ If you, my countrymen ! will now at length be persuaded 
to entertain the like sentiments; if each ol you will be disposed 
to approve himself an useful citizen, to the utmost tliat his sta¬ 
tion and abilities enable him ; if the rich will be ready to con¬ 
tribute, and Uwi young to take the field j in one word, if you will 
be yourselves, and banish these vain hopes which eyery single 
person entertains, that the active part ot public business may lie 
upon others, and he remain at his ease ; you may then, by the 
essisla’tce ol the fauls, recall those opportunities which your su¬ 
pineness hath neglected, regain your dominions, and chastise 
the insolence of Ibis man. • 

“,But wben, © my*couiitrymen! will you begin to exeit your 
vigour? Do jou wait tdl roused by some dire event? till foiced 
by some necessity : What then are we to think of our present 
condition ? To free men, tlie disgrace attending on misconduct, 
is, in my opinion, tJie most urgent necessity. Or say, is ifr your 
sole amhition to wander through the public places,*cach inquiring 
of tlie oth( r, ‘What new advices ?’ Can any thing be more 
. new, than iLat a man of-Matedon should conquer the Athenians^ 
and give law to Greece,? ‘Is Philip dead?' ‘ No-rbut he is 
sick.’ Pray what is it to you wbetlier Philip is sick or not? 
Supposing lie should die, you would raise up another Philip, if 
vou continue thus regardless of your interest. 

^ * Many, I know, delight more in nothing tlian in circulating 

all the rumours Ihey hear as articles of intelligence. Some cry, 
Philip hath joined viith the Lacedeemonians, and they are con¬ 
certing the destruction. of Thebes. Others assyre us, he hath 
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sent an embassy to the king of Persia; otlmrs, that he is forti- 
Tying places in Illyria. Thus we all go about framing our seve¬ 
ral tales, I do believe, indeed, Athenians! that he is intoxicated 
with his greatness, and does entertain his imagination with many 
such visionairy projects, as he secs no power rising to oppose 
him. But I cannot be persQaded that he hath so iaken Iiis mea¬ 
sures that the weakest amongst us (lor the weakest they are 
who spread such rumours) know wliat he'is next to do. Let us 
disregard these tales. Let us only bo persuaded of tins, that he 
is our enemy; that wc have long been subject to bis insolence; 
* that whatever we expected to liave been done for us by others, 
liath turned against us ; that all the resource left,us in ourselves ; 
» and that if W'e are not inclined to carry our arms abroad, we 
shall be forced to engage him at home. Let us be persuaded. 
of these things, and then we shall come to a proper deterraiiia- 
tiou, and be no longer guided by rumours. We need not 
be solicitous to know what particular events hre to hapi>eii. 
We may be well assured that nothing good ca)t ha])pen, unless 
we give due attention to our own afl'airs, and act as becomes 
Athenians. 

“ Were it a point generally acknowledged,^ t’mt Philip is 
oow at actual war with the state, the only thing under delibera¬ 
tion would then be. Low to oppose him wdtb most safety. But 
since there are persons so strangely infatuated, that although he 
lias already possessed himself of a considerable part of our do¬ 
minions ; although he is still extending his coil'mests; although 
all Lreeee ha& suifered by liis injustice ; yet they can hear it re¬ 
peated in this assembly, that it is some of us who seek to em¬ 
broil the state in w ar: this suggestion must first be guarded 
against. I readily admit, that were it in our power to determine 
whether we should be at peace or w^ar, peace, if it depended on 
our option, is most desirable to be.embraced. But if the otlier 
party hath drawn the sword, and gathered his armies round 
^ him; if he amuses us with the iiatHe of peace, while, in fact, he 
is proceeding to the gi*eatest hostilities ; what is left for us but 
to oppose !lim? If any man takes that for a peace, which is 
only a preparation for his leading his forces directly upon us, 
after his otlier conquests, I hold that man’s mind to be dis¬ 
ordered. At least, it is only our conduct towards Philip, not 
Philip’s conduct towards us, that is to be termed a peace; and 
this is the peace for which Philip's treasures are expended, for 
which his gold is so liberally scattered among our venal oratorS) 

• Phil. iii. 
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that he may be at liberty to carry on tlie war against you, while 
you make no war on him, 

* Heavens! is there any man of a right mind who would 
judge of peace or war by words, and not by actions ? is there 
any man so weak as to imagine that it is for the sake of those 
paltry villages, of Thrace, Drongylus, and Cabyle, and Mastira, 
that Philip is now braving tire utmost dangers, and enduring 
the severity of toils and seasons ; and that he has no designs 
upon th' arsenals, and the navies, and the silver mines of 
Athens ? or that he will take up his winter quarters among the 
cells and dungeons of Thrace, and leave you to enjoy all your 
revenues in peace ? But you wait, perhaps, till he declare war 
against you—He will never do so—no, though he were at your 
gates. He will still be assuring you that he is not at war. Such 
were his professions to the people of Oreum, when his forces 
were in the heart of their country ; such his professions to those 
of Pherae, until'the moment he allacked their walls : and thus he 
amused the Olynthians till he came within a few miles of them, 
and then he sent them a message, that either lh(!y must quit their 
city, or he his kingdom. He would indeed be the absurdest of 
mankind, if, while you suffer his outrages to pass uiiiiotiecd, and 
are wholly engaged in accusing and prosecuting ojie another, 
he should, by declaring war, pul an end to your private contests, 
warn you to direct all .your zeal against him, and deprive his 
pensii tiers of their most specious pretence lor suspending your 
resolutions, that ^f his not being at war viitli I lie state. I, for 
my part, hold ai/d declare, that by his attack of Ihe* Megaracans, 
by his attempts' upon the liberty of Eubfra, by hi,s late incur¬ 
sions into Thrace, by his pitirtices in Peloponnesus, Philip has 
violated the treaty ; he is in a state of hostility with you; unless 
you shall affirm, that he who prepares to besiege a city, is still 
at peact, until the walls be actually invested. The man whose 
designs, whose whole conduct'tends to reduce me to subjection, 
that roan is at w'ar with me, though not a blow hath yet been 
given, nor a sword drawn. 

“ All Greece, all the barbarian world, is too narfow. for thi s 
man’s ambition. And, though we Greeks see and hear all this, 
wc send no embassies to each other ; we express no resenliiient; 
but into such wretchedness are we sunk, that even to this day 
we neglect what our interest and duty demand. Without en- 
gaging in associations, or forming confederacies, we look with 
unconcern upon Philip’s growitig power; each fondly imagining, 
that the time in which another is destroyed, ih so much time 
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gaitted to him; although no maa can be ignorant, lhat, like tho 
regular periodic return of a fever, lie is oomiiig upon those who 
iliinlfl* themselves the most remote from danger.—^And what is 
the cause of our present passive disposition ? For jfome cause 
sure there must be, why the Greeks, who have been so zealous 
heretofore in defence of liberty, are now so prone to slavery. 
The cause, Athenians ! is, tliat a principle, whicji was formerly 
fixed in the minds of all, now exists no more; a principle which 
conquered the opulence of Persia; maintained the freedom of 
Greece, and triumphed over the powers of sea and land. That 
principle was, an unanimous abhorrence of all tllose who ac¬ 
cepted bribes from princes, that were enemies to the liberties of 
Greece. .To be convicted of bribery, was then a^iirime altogeflier 
unpardonable. Neither orators, nor generals, would then sell 
for gold the favourable conjunctures which fortune put into their 
hands. No gold could impair our firm concord at home, our 
hatred and diffidence of tyrants and barbarians. But now all 
things are exposed to sale, as in a public market. Corruption 
has introduced such manners, as have proved the bane and 
destruction of our country. Is a man known to have received 
foreign money? People envy Inm. Does he own it? They 
laugh. Is he convicted in form? They torgive hi.n; so univer¬ 
sally has fiiis contagion ditfused itself among us, 

“ If there be any who, though not carried away by bribes, 
yet are struck with terror, as if Philip was something more Ilian 
human, they may see upon a little consideration that he hath 
exhausted all those artifices to which he owe!^ his present eleva¬ 
tion ; and titat his afifairs are now ready to decline. For I my¬ 
self, Athenians! should think Philip really to bo dreaded, if i 
saw him rai"? 1 by honourable means.—^Wlien forces join in 
harmony ' a afi'ection, and one common* interest unites con¬ 
federating powers, then they share the toils with alacrity, and 
endure distresses with perseverance. But when extravagant 
ambition and lawless power, as in the case of Philip, have ag¬ 
grandized a single person, the first pretence, the slightest acci¬ 
dent, overthrows him, and dashes his greatness to the ground. 
For it is i»t possible, Athenians ! it is not possible, to found a 
lasting power upon injustice, perjury, and treachery. These 
may perhaps succeed for once, and borrow for a while, from 
hope, a gay and flourishing appearance. But lime betrays theji;^ 
weakness, and they fall of themselves to ruin. For as, in struc¬ 
tures of every kinS, the lower parts should have the firmest 
stability, so the grounds and principles of great entqrpris«a 
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should be justice and truth. But this solid foundation is wanlo 
ing to all the enterprises of Philip. 

* Hence, among his confederates, there are many wfaoiliatc, 
who distrust, who envy him. If you will exert yourselves, as 
your honour and your interest require, you will not only dis¬ 
cover the weakness and insincerity of his confederates, but the 
ruinous condition also of his own kingdom. For you are not 
to imagine, that the inclinations of his subjects are tlie same 
with those of their prince. He thirsts for glory ; but tlicy have 
no part in this ambition. Harassed by those various excursions 
he is ever making, they groan under perpetual calamity ; torn 
from their busine.ss and their families j and beholding commerce 
exclude(ii 'lonvtJreir coasts. All those glaring exploits, which 
have 'given him his apparent greatness, have wasted hi.i natural 
strength, his own kingdom, and rendered it much weaker than 
it originally was. Besides, his profligacy and baseness, and 
those troops of buflbons, and dissolute persons, whom he 
caresses and keeps constantly about him, are, to men of just 
discernment, great indications of the weakness of his mind. 
At present, his successes cast a shade over these things ; but let 
his arms meet with the least disgrace, his feebleness will appear, 
and his character be exposed. For, as in our bodie|, while a 
man is in apparent health, the effect of some inward debility, 
which has been growing upon him, may for a time be concealed; 
but, as soon as it eoines the length of disease, all his secret in¬ 
firmities show themselves, in whatever part of his frame the 
disor.ioi is lodged: so, in states and monarchies, while they 
carry on a war ^roa<l, many*defects escape the general eye; 
but, as ..oon as war reaches their own territory, their infirmities 
come forth to general ob.servation. 

“ Fortune has great influence in uiniutnan aflairs; but I, for 
ray part, should prefer the fortune of Athens, with the least de¬ 
gree of vigour in asserting your cause, to this man’s fortune. 
For we have many betti'r reasons to depend upon the favour of 
heaven than this man. But, indeed, he who will not exert his 
own strciifj'th, hath no title to depend either on his friends, or 
on the gods. Is it at all surprising that he, who is hitnself ever 
amidst the labours and dangers of the field; who is every where; 
whom no opportunity escapes j to whom no season is unfavour- 
gj?le; should be superior to you who are wholly engaged in con 
driving delays, and fraiqing decrees, and iiY|uiring alter news f 
The contrary wruld be much more surprising, if we, who have 
ne\cr iiithcrfo acted as became .a state engaged in war, slRiuId 
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conquer one who acts, in every instance^ with indefatigable vigi¬ 
lance. It is this, Athenians ! it is this yrhicli gives liiiu all his 
advantage against you. Philip, constantly surrounded by his 
troops, and perpetually engaged in projecting his designs, can, 
in a moment, strike the blow where he pleases. Buf we, when 
any accident alarms us, first appoint our trierarchs ; then wo, 
allow them to exchange by sub.stilution; then the supplies are 
considered; next, we resolve t»? man our fleet with strangers 
and foreigners ; therf find it necessary to supply their place our¬ 
selves. In the midst of these delays, what we are failing to de¬ 
fend, the enemy is already master of; for the time of action is 
spent by us in preparing ; and the issues of war will not wait 
for our «low and irresolute measures. ^ 

“ Consider then your present situation, and make such pro¬ 
vision as the urgent danger requires. Talk not of your ten 
thousands, or your twenty thousand foreigners ; of those armies 
which appear so magnificent on paper only ; great and ternhlc 
in your ilecrees, in execution weak and contemptible. But Jet 
your army be made up chiefly ol the native forces oJ” the slate; 
let it be an Athenian strength to whidiyou are to triLst; and 
whomsoever you appoint as general, let them be entiicly under 
his guidance and authority. I'^or ever since our armies ha>^ 
been formed of foreigners alone, their victories have been gained 
over our allies and confederates only, while our enemies have 
risen to an extravagance of power.” 

The orator goes on to point out the number of forces which 
should be radsed ; the places of their destination ; the season of 
the year in which tlUsy should set out; and then proposes Jii fonm 
his motion, as we would call it, or his decree, for the necessary 
supply of money, and foi ascertaining the funds from which it 
shoukl be raised. Having liuished all that relates to the busi¬ 
ness under deliberation, he concludes tliesc oratiorrs qn public 
alfairs, commonly with no longer peroration tlian the following, 
which terminates the first Philippic : “ I, for my part, have 
never, upon any occasion, chosen to court your favour, by 
speaking any thing but what I was convinced would serve jou. 
And, on this occasion, you have heard my sentiments freely de¬ 
clared, without art, and without reserve. I should have been 
pleased, indeed, that, as it is for your advantage, to have your 
tfue interest laid before you, so I might have been assured, thSc 
he who layeth it before you would share the advantage. But, 
upcertain as I know the consequence to be with respect to my-- 
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self, I yet determined to speak, because 1 was convinced that 
tJiese measures, if pursued, must prove beneficial to the public. 
And, of all those opinions wliich shall be oDered to your ac¬ 
ceptance, may the jjods determine that to be chosen which will 
best advance the general welfare!” 

•These extracts may serve to give some iinperfeot idea of the 
manner of DcKioslIienes. For^a juster and more complete one, 
recourse must be had to the excellent original. 


LECTURE XXVIII. 

r 

KLOQllEM'E OF THE BVU.—ANALYSIS OF CICERO’S ORATION 

FOR CLUENTIUS. 

I TREATED, ill the last lecture, of what is peculiar to 
the eloquence of popular assemblies. Much of n hat was said 
on that head is applicable to the eloquence of the bar, the next 
great scene of public speaking to which I now proceed, and my 
observations upon which will therefore be the shorter. All, 
however, that was said in the former lecture must not be ap¬ 
plied to it; and it is of importance, that I begin with showing 
where the distinction lies. 

In the first place, the ends of .speaking at the bar, and in 
popular assemblies, Vktc commonly difl’ereiit. In popular assem¬ 
blies I he great oliject is persuasion ; the orator aim.s at deter¬ 
mining the hearers to some choice or conduct, as j^ood, fit, or 
useful. For accomplishing this cml, it i^ incumbent on him 
to apply himself to all the pfinciplcs of action in our nature j 
to the passions and to the heart, as well as to the understanding. 
But, at the bar, conviction is the great object. There, it is not 
the speaker’s business to persuade the judges to what is good 
or useful, but to sJjow Ihem what is just and true; and of 
course, it is ch!ell 3 % or solely to the understanding that his 
eloquence is addressed. This is a cliaracteristical difierence 
tv'hieh ought ever to be kept in view. e 

In the next place speakers at flie bar* address themselves 
to,one, or to a few judges, and tliese, too, persons, generally of 
,?l?e, gravity, and authority/^of character. There, they have 
not lluiVe advantages which a mixed and ^numerous assembly 
affords for eniph^ying all the arts of .speech, even* supposing their 
subject to admit tiiem. Passion does not rise so easily; tlie 
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• speaker is heard more coolly; he is watched over more se¬ 
verely ; and would expose himself to ridicule by attempting that 
high vehement tone, which is only proper in speaking to a mul¬ 
titude. • 

In the last place, the nature and management of the subjects 
which belong to the bar, require a very different species of ora¬ 
tory from that of popular assembli/S. In tlie latter^ the speak¬ 
er has a much wider range. He is seldom confined to any pre¬ 
cise rule; he can fetch his topics from a great variety of quar¬ 
ters ; and employ every illustration which his fancy or imagina¬ 
tion suggests. * But, at the bar, the field of speaking is limited 
to precise law and statute. Imagination is not allowed to take its 
scope. The advocate has always lying before him* the line, the 
square, and the compass. These, it is his principal business to 
be continually applying to the subjects under debate. 

- • For these reasons, it is clear, tliat the eloquence of the bar 
is of a much more limited, more sober and chastened kind, than 
that of popular assemblies ; and, for similar rea.sons, we must 
beware of considering even the judicial orations of Cicero or 
Demosthenes as exact models of the manner cf vspeaking, which 
is’adapted to the present state of the bar. It is necessary to 
warn young lawyers of this : because, though these were plead¬ 
ings spoken in civil or criminal causes, yet, in fact, the nature 
of the bar anciently, both in Greece and Rome, allowed a much 
nearer approach to popular eloquence, than what it now does. 
This was owing chiefly to two caust'S. ^ 

First, because in the ancient judicial orations, strict law w'as 
inucli less an object q/* alteiiUoii than it is become among us. 
In the days of Demosthenes and Cicero, the iimnicipal statutes 
were few, simple, and general; and the decision of causes was 
trusted, in a great measure, to the equity and common sense of 
the judges. Eloquence, much more than jurisprudence, was 
the study of those who were to plead causes. Cicero Some¬ 
where says, that three months’ study^ was sufficient to make any 
man a complete civilian; nay, it was thought that one might 
lie a good pleader at the bar, who had never studied law at all. 
For there were among the Romans a set of men called piag- 
matici, whose olfice it was to give the orator all the law kiio^'^- 
ledge whicli tlie cause he w as to plead required, and vvliieh he 
put into tliat popular form, and dressed up with those colours of * 
eloquence, tliat were fn:st fitted for influencing the judges before 
whom he spoke. 

We may ob'S''^ve next, tliat the civil and criminal judges. 
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both in Greece and Rome, were commonly much more nume-* 
rous than they are ^ith us, and formed a sort of popular assem¬ 
bly. The renowned tribunal of the Areopagus at Athens con¬ 
sisted of fifty judges at the Icast.^ Some make it to consist of 
a great many more. When Sperates was condemned, by what 
court it is uncertain, we are informed that no 'fewer than tw'o 
hundred and eighty voted kgainst him. In Rome, the praetor, 
who was the proper judge both in civil and criminal causes, 
named, for every cause of moment, tlie judkes selecti, as tKey 
were called, who w'ere always numerous, ami had the office and 
power of both judge and jury. In the famous cause of Milo, 
Cice»*e ^poke to (iffy one judkes selecti, and so had the advantage 
of addirssing his whole pleading not to one or a few learned 
judges of tljc point of law, as is the case with us, but to an as¬ 
sembly of Roman titizens. Hence all those arts of popular 
eloquence wdiicli w'e lind the Roman orator so frequently em¬ 
ploying, and probably with much success. Ilcnce tears and 
cannniseration are so often made use of as the instruments of 
g lining a cause. Hence certain practices which would be 
reckoned theatrical among us, were common at the Roman bar : 
such as introducing not only the accused person dressed in deep 
mourning, but presenting to the judges his family, and his 
young children, endeavouring to move them by their cries and 
tears. 

For these rt^asons, on account of the wide difference between 
file ancient and modern state of tiic bar, to which \ye may 
add also the difference in tlie turn of ancient aiyl modem e!o» 
quenee, which I formerly took notiee oj^ too strict an imitation 
of Cicero's manner of pleading would now be extremely injudi¬ 
cious. To great advantage he may still be studied by every 
speaker at the bar. Tii the address with which he opens his 
subject, and the insinuation he employs for gaining the favour of 
the judges; in ihe distinct arrangement of his facts; in the 
gracefulness of his narration ; in the conduct and exposition of 
his arguments, he may, and he ought to be imitated. A higher 
pattern t;aunot be set before us ; but one who s|)ould imitate 
him also ni his exaggeration and amplifications, in Ids diffuse and 
pompous vteclaIllation, and in his attempts to raise passion, would 
now make himself almost as ridiculous at the bar, as if he should 
appear there in the toga of a Roman lawyer. 

Before I descend to more particular‘directions concerning 


• ViJc Pottci, Aiitiq. vol. i. p. 102.^ 
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the eloquence of the bar, I must be allowed to take notie^ that 
the foundation of a lawyer’s reputation and success.must alwaj s 
be laid in a profound knowledge of his own profession. Nothing 
is of such consequence to him, or deserves more his d^ep and 
serious study. For whatever his abilities as a speaker may be, 
if his knowledge of the law be reckoned superficial, few will 
choose to commit their cause to hir^. Besides prewnus study, 
and a proper stock of knowledge attained, another thing highly 
material to the success of every pleader, is a diligent and 
painful attention to every cause with which he is entrusted, 
so as to be thoroughly master of all the facts and circuinsfaa- 
ces relating to it. On this the ancient rhetoricians insist with 
great earnestness, and justly rei)resent it as ^ necessar}i 
basis to all the eloquence that can be exerted,in pleading 
Cjccro tells us (under the character of Anlonius, in .the second 
b'ohk De Oratore), that he always conversed at full length with 
every client wlip came to consult him ; that he took care there 
.should be no witness to their conversation, in order that his cli¬ 
ent might explain liiiiiself more freely ; that he was wont to start 
eveiy objection, and to plead tlie cause of the adverse party w ith 
him, that he might come at the whole truth, and be fully prepa¬ 
red on every point of the business ; and that, after the client had 
retired, he used to balance all the facts with himself, under three 
different characters, his own, that of the judge, and diat of the 
advocate on the opposite side. He censures very severely tho.se 
of the profession who declined taking so much trouble ; taxing 
them not onlyjvith shameful negligence, but W'ith dishonesty 
and breacli of triist.^ To the same purpose Quintilian, in the 
eighth chapter of his last book, delivers a great many excellent 
rules concerning all the methods which a lawyer should employ 
for attaining the most thorough knowledge of the cause he is to 
plead; again and again recommending patience and attention in 
conversation with clients, and observing very sensibly, Non 
tarn obest audire supervacua, quam ignorare necessaria. Fre¬ 
quenter enim et vulnus et remedium, in iis orator iiivenie* 


* “ Equidem^soleo dare operani, «t de sua qwUquc re me ipse doceat, et, 
tit nequis alius adsiV quo Itlieiiiis loquatiir, et adveisaiii cauiaiii, iit ille 

agat Buam, et, qiiicquid de sua ic cogitant, in meduini piolerat. liaqiic ci”n 
ills Jiscecsit, ties personas uiiii.s sustiueo, summa aniini a-quitale, inoani, adver- 
saiii jiidicis.—Noiinulii, dum operani siiain raultaincxistiinari voliint. iit toto tbio 
Toiitare, et a causa ad cay«ani ii c videautur, causas dicunt incognitas. 
es* ilia ouideni magna ofiV^isio, vel ncgligentrap susceptis lelnis, icl peiiidias 
teceptis; sed etiam ilia major opinione, quod nemo potest de ea re, quam non 

Bovit, non turpissime dicere.”—11. 24. 

f 
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quae litigatori in neutrarn partem, liabere momentum vidc- 
bantur.*”^ . « 

• 

Supposing an advocate to be thus prepared, with all the know* 
ledge \phich the study of the law in general, and of that cause 
which he is to plead in particular, can furnish him, I must next 
observe, that eloquence in pleading is of the highest moment 
for giving jsupport to a caun^^. It were altogether wrong to in¬ 
fer, that because the ancient popular and vehement manner is 
now in a great measure superseded, there i.s, therefore, no room 
for eloquence at the bar, and that the study of it has become 
superfluous. Though the manner of speaking be changed, 
yet s(ill there is a right and pi oper manner, which deserves 
to i»e studied as much as ever. Perhaps there is no scene 
of public speaking where eloquence is more necessary. For 
on other occasion.s, the s«})j(‘et on which men speak in jiuh- 
lic, i.s fieqnently suflicient, by itself, to interest the hearers. But 
the dryness and siibtilty of tlie subjects generally agitated at the 
bar, require, more than any other, a certain kind of eloquence in 
order to command attention ; in order to give proper weight to 
the arguments that are employed, and to prevent any thing w'hich 
the pleader advances from pas.sirjg unregarded*. The eflect of good 
speaking is always very great. There is as much difference in the 
impression made upon the hearcr.s, by a cold, dry, and confused 
speaker, and that made by. one who pleads the same cause with 
elegance, order, and strength, as thi're is between oiir concep¬ 
tion of ail object, wlien it is presenti d t,o us m a dim light, and 
wi eii we be.iold it in a full and clear one. 

ft IS no small encouragement to eloquence at1!he bar, that of 
all tne liberal professions, none gives fairer play to genius and 
abilities than that of the cadvocate. He is less exposed tliaii 
.some others, to suffer by the arts of rivalry, by popular preju- 
dicejs, or icret intrigues. He is sure of coming forward accord¬ 
ing to liLS for he stands forth every day to view ; he 

enters the lists boldl}' ivith his competitors; every appearance 
which he makes i.s an appeal to the public, whose decision sel¬ 
dom fails of being just, because it is impartial. Interest and 
friends may set forward a young pleader with pdCuUar advan¬ 
tages beyond others, at the beginning ; but thery can do no more 

* “ To listen to sonicthiii" that is siipcittuous can do no hurt; whereas to be 
ijfttorant of something that is matenai, may be highly prejudicial. The advocate 
will f-cquentiy dis< over the ucak side ol a cause, .md learn, at the same tune, 
what is the pic>p(.r defence, fiom ciirumslances which, to the party himself, ap- 
peuiod to be of bttle ot uo moment." 
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than open the field to liira. A reputation resting on these assis¬ 
tances will soon fall. Spectators remark, juclges decide, parties 
watch ; and to him will the multitude of clients never fail to re¬ 
sort, who gives the most approved specimens of his knftwledge, 
eloquence, and industry. * 

It must be laid down for a first principle, that the eloquence 
suited to the bar, whether in speakmg, or in writing'law papers, 
is of the calm and temperate kind, and connected with close rea¬ 
soning. Sometimes a little play may be allowed to the imagina¬ 
tion, in order to enliven a dry .subject, and give relief to the 
fatigue of attention : but this liberty must be taken with a spar¬ 
ing hand. For a florid style, and a sparkling manner, never fail 
to make the speaker be beard with a jealous ear 1)y the judge. . 
They detract from his weight, and always produce a sus))ieiou of 
Jiis failing in soundness or strength of argument. It is purity 
and neatness of expression which is chiefly to be studied ; a stylo 
perspicuous and proper, which shall not be needlessly ovin- 
charged with the pedantry of law terms, and wflierc, at tlic same, 
time, no affectation shall appear of avoiding these, when they 
are suitabl*^ and necessary. 

Verbosity is a conmion fault, of which the gentlemen of this 
profession arc accused ; and into which the habit of speaking 
and writing so hastily, and with so hllle preparatim, as tliey 
are often obliged lo do, almost unavoidably betrays them. It 
cannot, tliereforc, be too imicli recoiiiimendcd to those who are 
beginning to practise at the bar, thnt\lhey should early sindy to 
guard against Hliis, wdiile as yet tiiey have full leisure for prepa¬ 
ration. Let them form themselves, especially in the i apers 
which tliey write, to the habit of a stiong and a correct style ; 
wliicli expresses the same thing mu^i bettor in a few words, than 
is done by the accumulation of intricate and endless periods. If 
this habd be once acquired, it will become natural to them,after- 
wards, when the multiplicity of business shall f orce them to com¬ 
pose in a more precipitant manner. Whereas, if the practice of a 
loose and negligent style has been suflered to become familiar, it will 
notbein thewpow'cr, even upon occasions when they wisli to make 
an unusual effort, to express themselves with energy and grace. • 

Distinctness is a capital property in speaking at the bar. | 
Tliis should be shown chiefly in two things : first in stating the | 
question; in showing clearly what is the point in debate ; what*" 
we admit; what we deny; and where the line of division be¬ 
gins between us and the adverse party. Next, it should be shown * 
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in the order and arrangement of all the parts of the pleading, fn 
every sort of oratioh, a clear method is of the utmost consequence; 
but in those embroiled and dilficult cases which belong to the 
bar,.it h almost all in aJl. Too much pains, therefore, cannot 
be taken in pijeviously studying the plan and method. If there 
be indistinctness and disorder there, we can have no success in 
convincing j we leave the whole cause in darkness. 

Wjth respect to the conduct of narration and argumentation, 
I shall hereafter make several remarks, when 1 come to treat of 
the component parts of a regular oration. I shall at present only 
observe, that tlie narration of facts at the bar should always be 
as co.i^ ise as the nature of lliem will admit. Facts are always 
of the greatesl consequence to be remembered during tiie course 
of the pleading; but, if the pleader be tedious in his manner of 
relating them, and needlessly circumstantial, he lays too great a 
load upon the memory. Whereas, by cutting oft* all superfluous 
circumstances in his recital, he adds strength to the material 
facts: he both gives a clearer view of what he relates, and makes 
the impression of it more lasting. In argumentation, again, 1 
would incline to give scope to a more difluse manner at the bar, 
than on some other occasions. For, in popular assemblies, 
where the subject of debate is often a plain question, arguments 
taken I’roin known topics, gain strength by their conciseness. 
But the obscurity of law points frequently requires the argu¬ 
ments to be spread out, and placed in difl’erent lights, in order 
to bt fully a iprebendcd. 

When the picador < onu s to refute the arguments employed 
bj his adversary, he should be on his guard not to do them in¬ 
justice, by disguising, or placing them in a false light. The 
deceit is soon discovered: it Vill not fail of being exposed j and 
tends to impress tlie judge and the hearers with distrust of tfie 
speaker, as om* wlio either wants discernment to perceive, 
or wants fairness to admit the strength of the reasoning on the 
other side. Whereas, when they see that he states, with ac¬ 
curacy and candour, the arguments which have been used 
against him, before he proceeds to combat them, a^tstrong pre¬ 
judice is created in liis favour. Thej^ are naturally led to think, 
that lie has a clear and full conception of all that can be said on 
both sides of the argument; tliat he lias entire confidence in the 
‘goodness of his own cause; and does not syttempt to support it 
by any artifice or concealment. The judge is thereby inclined 
to receive much more readily, the impressions which are made 
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him by a speaker, who appears both so fair and so penetrating. 
There is no part of the discourse, in which the‘orator li.is greater 
oppoitunity of showing a masterly address, than wlien he sets 
himself to represent the reasonings of his antagonist, in ofder to 
ri’fute them. 

Wit may som'etinies be of service atffw bar, especially in a 
lively reply, by which we may throw ridicule on somSthing that 
has been said on the other side. But though tlie reputation of 
wif, be dazzling to a young pleader, I would never advise him 
to rest his strength upon this talent. It is not liis business to 
make an audience laugh, but to convince the judge; and seldom 
or never did any one rise to eminence in his profession, by being 
a witty lawyer. 

A proper degree of warmth in pleading a cause is always of 
iisy. Though, in speaking to a multitude, greater vehemence 
be natural; yet, in addressing ourselves even to a single man, 
the warmth wiiich arises from seriousness and earnestness, is 
one of the most powerful means of persuading Jum. An* advocate 
personates his client; he has taken upon Jiim the wliolo charge 
of his intcres*^s ; ho stands in his pkice. It is improper, there¬ 
fore, and has a bad elfcct upon the cause, if he ajipears indiffer¬ 
ent and unmoved ; and few clients will be fond of trusting their 
interests in the hands of a cold speaker. 

At the same time, be must beware of jirostituling his earnest¬ 
ness and sensibility so much as to enter with equcl warmth into 
every cause that is committed to him, whethei it can be supposed 
really to excite l^is zeal or not. There is a dignity of character, 
which it is of tlie utmost importance for every one in tiiis pro¬ 
fession to support. For it must never be forgotten, tlial there 
is no instrument of persuasion more powerful, than an opinion 
of probity and honour in the person who undertakes to persuade.* 
It is scarctly possible for any hearer to separate altogether^the 
impression made by Uie character cf him that .speaks, from the 
things that he says. However secretly and aad imperceptibly, 
it will be always lending its weight to one side or other; 
either detracting from, or adding to, the authority and influenc 
of his speech. This opinion of honour and probity must there¬ 
fore be carefully preserved both by some degree of delicacy in 
the choice of causes, and by the manner of conducting them. 
And tliough, perhaps, tjie'nature of the profession may render 

* ** Pluritiium ad omnia moincnti est fn liov positnm, si vir bonus creditu.. 
8)c enim continget, ut non studium advocati Mdeatar aSerre, sed paene testis 
bdem.”— Quint, hb. IV. t i. 
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it extremely difficult to carry tlili! delicacy its utmost length, yet 
there are attentions to this point, which, as every good man for 
virtue’s sake, so every prudent man for reputation's sake, will 
find td be necessary. He will always decline embarking in 
causes that are odious and manifestly unjust; and, when he 
supports a doubtful causo, he will lay the chief stress upon such 
arguments'as appear to his own judgment the most tenable-; re¬ 
serving his zeal and his indignation for eases Avliere injustice' 
and iniquity are flagrant. But of the personal qualities and vir¬ 
tues requisite in public speakers, I shall afterwards have occasion 
to discourse. 

Th cse are the chief directions which have occurred to me 
concerning the peculiar strain of speaking at the bar. In order 
to illustrate the subject further, I shall give a short analysis of 
one of Cicero’s Pleading's, or Judicial Orations. 1 have chosen 
that, pro Cluentio. The celebrated one, pro Mtlorie, is more la¬ 
boured and showy •, but it is too declamatory. That, pro Cluenlio, 
comes nearer the strain of a modem pleading ; and though it has 
the disadvantage of being very long, and complicated too in the 
subject, yet it is one of tlic most chaste, correct, and forcible of 
all Cicero’s judicial orations, and well deserves attention for its 
conduct. 

Avitus Cliieutuis, e Boman knight of splendid family and 
fortunes, liad accused his sti plalher Oppianicus of an attempt 
to poisojn him. lie pievaiicd in the pj'oseoulion ; Oppianicus 
was condemned and banished. Rut as rumours arose of the 
judges having been corrupted by money in this cause, these 
gave occasion to much popular clamour, and had thrown a heavy 
odium on Clucntius. Eiglit years afterwards Oppianicus died. 
An accusation was brought against Clucntius i»f having poisoned 
him, together with a charge also ot having bribed the judges in 
the former trial to civndemn. In this action Cicero defends him. 
The accusers were Sassia, the mother of Clucntius, and widow 
of Oppianicus, and young Oppianicus, the son. Q. Naso, the 
prmtor, was judge, together witli a considerable mnnber *of 
Judices sefetti 

The introduction of the oration is simple and proper, taken 
from rp tomraon-placc topic, but from the nature of the cause. 
It begins with taking notice, that the whole oration of the ac¬ 
cuser was divided into two parts.''^ These two parts were, tli« 

• Aniniadvciti, jndices, omnem'accnsatoiis orationeni in duas divi&am 

partes; qnarnm altera mihi niti ct magnopere confidere videbatiir invidin 
jam inveterata jiiUicii Jqniani, alteia tantiininiodo consnetndinis causa tiniide 
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charge of having poisoned Oppianicus ; yii whu h Ihc acousor. 
conscions of liaving no proof, (lid not laj^' tlio stress of his cause; 
but rested it chielly on the otlier charge of formerly corrupting 
the fudges, which was capital in certain cases by uic Tlouian 
law. Cicero purposes to follow ^u|/*in this method, and to 
ft apply‘himself cliietly to ihc vindication of his client from t!ie 
latter charge. He md-ic.s several proper ohservatiojus on th ' 
danger of judges sufloring themselves to be swayed by a popular 
cry, Which olten is raised by faction, and directed again.st the 
inno(5ent. lie acknowledges, that Cluentius had sutTered imu li 
and long by the reproach, on account of uliat had passed at the 
former trial; but begs only a ])aticnt and attentive hearing, and 
assures the judges, that he will state (^very thing relating to that 
matter so fairly and .so clearly, a.s shall give them entire saiis- 
- faction. A great appearance of .candour reigns throughout this 
introduction 

The crimes with which Cluentius was charged, wore heinou.s. 
A mother accusing ligr son, and accusing Jiim of such actions, 
as having first hrilxal judges to condemn her husband, and 
having afterwards poisoned him, were l iiciimstaiucs tliat nafu 
rally raised strong prejudites against Ciccio’s client. The first 
step, therefore, necessary for the orator, was to remove Ihc.Sv 
prejudicc.s ; by .sliow'ing what sort of persons Cluentiu.s’s mother 
and her husband Oppianicus, were ; and thereby turning the 
edge of public indignation against them. The nature of the 
cause rendered this plan -altogether proper, and in similar situa¬ 
tions it is liS»to be imitated. He executes Ins plan widi much 
eloquence and force ; and in doing it lays open such a scene 
of infamy and complicated guilt, a.'j gnes a shocking pictuic of 
the manners of that age ; and such as would seem increddile, 
did not Cicero refer to the proof that was taken in the former 
trial, of the facts which he alleges. * ^ 

Sassia, the mother appears to have been altogether of an 
abandoned character. jSoon after the death of her first lius- 
band, the father of Cluentius, she fell in love with Aurius Meli- 
nus, a young man of illustrious birth and great fortune, wlio was 
married to her ow n daughter. She prevailed with liim to di¬ 
vorce her (laqghtcr, and then she married him herself."^ Iliis 

ct ditfidenter attuigerc ratlonem venefirii oiiminiun; qua de to lcg« est bees, 
qiiapstio constitnla. ltafi\|c niilii ccitiim cst, lianc t^andfin distiibnlioncin invi- 
dia; et riiminnm sic lu defensmne sciva»c, ut omnes mtciliffant, nihil me nec 
sablcrfupjeie volmsse leticeiulo, nec oliseuiaic dweiulo.”--o. 1. 

• “Ijcctum ilium ('pnialem qiicm bienuio aii'e filiA' aujp nuhrnti straveia^, >n 
eadrm doino sibi oinaii ot steuii, cvpiiba atque cxlmbaui filisi, jubrl. IXubi 
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Melinus being afterwards, by the means of OppJanicus, involved 
m Sylla’s proscription, and put to death; and Sassia being left, 
for the second time, a widow, and in a very opulent situation, 
Oppianicus liitnself made his addresses to her. She, not start¬ 
led at the impudence ol^tlje proposal, nor at the thoughts of 
marryirjg one, whose liands liac^ been imbrued in her former hus¬ 
band^ blood, objected only, as Cicero says to Oppianicus hav¬ 
ing two sons by his present wife. Oppianicus removed xhe 
objection, bj'^ having his sons privately dispatched; and then^ 
divorcing his wife, the infamous matcli was concluded between 
him and S ; .n'a. These flagrant deeds are painted, as we may 
well believe, with the highest colours of (hcero’s eloquence, 
wliicli here has a very proper field, Clutntius, as a man of 
honour, could no longer live on any tolerable terms with a wo¬ 
man, a motiier only in the name,^who had loaded herself and all 
her family with so much dishonour ; and henee the feud which 
had ever since subsisted between tlicm, and had involved her 
unfortunate son in so much trouble and jjerseeution. As for 
Oppianicus, Cicero gives a short iiistory of his life, and a full 
detail of his crimes ; and h^ what he relates, Oppianicus appears 
to liave been a man daring, tierce, and cruel, insatiable in avarice 
and ambition ; trained am’ Isardencd in all the crimes which 
those turbulent times ot Alarms and Sulla’s proscriptions pro¬ 
duced : “ Such a man,” sajs our orator, “ as, in place of being 
surprised that he was eonderaued, you ought rather to wonder 
that he had escaped so long.” 

And now, having prepared the way by all tli>s narration, 
which is clear and elegant, he enters on the history of that fa¬ 
mous trial in which his client was charged with corrupting the 
judges. Both Cluentius and Oppianicus were of the city of 
Larinum. lu a public '“ontest about the rights of the freemen 
of tbat (i'ty, they had taken opjiosite sides, which embittered the 
misunderstanding already subsisting between them. Sassia, now 
the wife of Oppianicus, pushed him on to the destruction of her 
son, whom site had long hated, as one who was conscious of her 
crimes ; and as Cluentius was known to have made no will, 

gonere soerns, nullis auspioibua i'unebtls omnibuo omiiuim. O nialieiis scehii 
incredtbile, et, prsrtci lianc nnain, in oimn vita iiuiiditum ' O audaciam bin^ii- 
non tknubse, si iniuns vim deorinn, hoimiutmqiie famain, at illam ipsam 
noctfin facesqne illag njptiales ? non iimcn cubiciili 7 non cnbile iiliae 7 non parU 
otes denique ipsos, snperiornm testes nuptiarum 7 pertregit ac prostravit omnia 
cupidiiate eC furoie: vicit pndorem libido, timurcni audacia, rationcm amen¬ 
tia,”—c 5. fin.—The warmth of Cicero’s eloquence, which this passage bcantifiilty 
eKemplifiea, is here fully justified by the subject. 
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they expected, npon his death, to succeed to his fortune, j ue 
plan wUkS formed, therefore, to dispatch him by poison ; which, 
considerinjif their former conduct, is no incredible fiart of the 
story. Clucntins was at tliat time indijjposed: the servant of his 
physician was to be bribed to give^ffifn poison, and one Fabri- 
cius, an intimate friend of Opplaidcus. was ciftployed in the 
nejjociation. The servant having made the discovery, Clueutiu.s 
lirst prosecuted Scamander, a freedman of Fabricius, in whose 
custody the poison was found; and afterwards Fabricius, for 
this a'ttempt upon his life. He prevailed in both actions : and 
both these persons were condemned by^tlie voices, almost un¬ 
animous, of the judges. * 

Of both these pracjudicta, as our author calls them, or pre¬ 
vious trials, he gives a very particular account; and rests upon 
them a great part of his argument, as in neither of them there 
was the least charge or suspicion of any attemiit to corrui>t the 
judges. But in both these trials, 0]>])iaiiicus was pointed at 
plainly ; in both, Scamander -and Fabricius were pros^'cnted ai 
only the instruments and minisb'rs of li’s duel designs. As %. 
natural consequence, therefore, CJueir ’is niiitu'iiately afterwards 
raised a third proseoution against Oopiaificus lihi’isclf, the con¬ 
triver and author of the iiholc. It ivas in this pioscvtuliou that 
money was said to have been given to the judges ; all Rome ^\as 
filled with the rep(irt of d, and the alarm loudly raised, that 
no man’s life or libert}' was safe, if sueli dangerous practices 
were not chrcheil. By the following aiguiiiruts, Cieero defends 
his client against this heavy charge of the mmeu lomipli juduit. 

Jle reasons, tirst, that there was not the-least reason to sus¬ 
pect it; seeing the condemnation 'ol Oppianicus was a direct 
and necessary consequence of the judgments given against 
•Scamander and Fabricius, in the two former trials; trials that 
were fair and uncorrupted ; to the satisfaction of the whole 
world. Ydl by these the road was laid clearly open to the 
detection of Oppianicus’s guilt. His instruments and ministers 
being once condemned, and by the very same judges too, 
nothing coiild be more absurd than to raise a cry about au 
innocent jicrson being circumvented by bribery, when it was 
evident, on the contrary, that a guilty person was now brought 
into judgment, under such circumstances, tliat unless the judgelf 
ii^re altogeflier inconsistent with themselves, it was impossible 
for him to be acquitted. 

He,reasons, n^ext, that if in this trial there w’erc any corrilji- 
tion of the judges by money, it was infinitely more probable, 

B 2 , 
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that corruption sliould have proceeded from Oppianicus than 
from Clnentiu3. For setting aside tlie difference of character 
between Use two men, the one fair, the other flagitious ; what 
motive had Clueritius to^try so odious and dangerous an experi¬ 
ment, as that of bribing jIt.Ves ? Was it not much.more likely 
that he should have had recourse to this last remedy, who saw 
and knew himsidf and his cause to be in the utmost danger; 
than the other, who had a cause clear in itself, and of the issue 
of which, in consequence of the two previous sentences given by 
the same judges, he had full reason to be confident? Was it 
not miu h more likely, that he should bribe, who had every thing 
to fear ; whose life and Ifljerty, and fortune, were at stake; than 
he who iiad already prevailed in a material part of Iiis charge, 
and who had no further interest iu the issue of the prosecution, 
than as justice was coiieerncd? 

In the third place, he asserts it as a certain fact, tliat Op])i- 
anicus did attempt to bribe the judges ; that the corruption in 
this trial, so much complained of, was employed, not hy Clucn- 
tius, but against him. He calls on Titus Attius, the oiator on 
the opposite side ; In; challenges him to deiij,, if he can, or if he 
dare, that Staleiius, one of the thirty-two selecti, did re¬ 

ceive money from Oppianicus : he names the sum tliat was 
given; he names the persons that uere pn >ent, when, after the 
trial was over, Stalenus was obliged tu .tfimd the bribe. This 
IS a strong fa I, and would seem quite dtei.sl\<^, But, unluckily, 
a very cross circumstance occurs here, l^or tliis very Sialcnus 
gave ids voice to condemn Oppianicus. For this'strange inci¬ 
dent, Cicero accounts in the following manner: Stalenus, says 
he, known to be a worthless man, and accustomed before to the 
like practic' S, entered into a treaty with Oppianicus, to bring 
lum off, and dem'nde<l for tliat purpose a certain sum, which he 
underto‘ok to distribute among a competent number'of the other 
judges. When he was once in possession of the moftey; when 
he found a greater treasure than ever he had been master of, 
deposited in his empiy and wretched habitation, he became very 
unAvilling to part with any of it to his colleagues ; and bethought 
himself of some means by which he could contrive to keep it all 
to himself. The scheme which he devised for this purpose was, 
W' promote tho condemnation, instead of the acquittal, of Oppi¬ 
anicus ; as from a condemned person he»ffid not* apprehend 
much danger of being called to account, or being obliged to 
make restitution. Instead, therefore, of endeavouring to gain 
any of his colleagues, he irritated sucl; as be liad influence with 
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sra 

against Oppianicus, by flrst promising them‘money in his name, 
and afterwards telling them that Oppianicus had cheated him,’^ 
When sentence was to be pronounced, he had taken measures 
for being absent himself; but being brought by O^pianicus’s 
lawyers from another court, and oblijfcd tb give his voice, he 
found it nepessary to lead the condemning the man 

whose money he had taken, without fulfilling the«bargain which, 
he had made with him. 

By these plausible facts and reasonings, the character of 
Cluentius seems in a great, measure cleared ; and what Cicei-o 
chiefly intended, the odium thrown upon the adverse party. 
But a diflicult part of the orator’s business still remained. There 
were several subsequent decisions of the pr£c?or, the censors, 
and the senate, against the judges in this cause; which all pro¬ 
ceeded, or seemed to proceed, upon this ground of bribery and 
corru]>tion ; for it is plain the suspicion jirevailed, that if Oppi- 
anicus had given money to Slalenus, Cluentius had outbribed 
him. To all these decisions, liowcver, Cicero replies witli much 
distinctness and subtilty of argument; though it might be tedi¬ 
ous to follow him tlnougli all his leasonings on these heads, 
lie shows that the facts were, ul that tune, very indistinctly 
known ; that the • 'cisions appeaku^ to w’ere hastily given ; that 
not oiie^ of them corn i^ulcd n* * tlu against his climit; and that, 
such as they w ere, Hu ; . ntnidy brought about by the in¬ 

flammatory and fact“'us ii.ii igucs |of Quiuctius, the tribune of 
the people, wdu* l.-d h«- i *>e ag'uit and advocate of Oppianicus; 
and wlio, enraged at the dideat h<' l^d sustained, had employed 
all his tribufftlial influence to raise a storm against tiie judges 
who condemned Ins client. 

At length, Cicero comes to reason concerning the’point o^ 
law. Tile crimen corrujiti judich, or the bribing of judges, was 
cajiital. In llic famous IjCx Cornelia de Sicariis, was contained 
this clause (which we find still extant, Pandect, lib* xlviii. tit. 
10. § 1.) “ Qui judicem corriiperit, vel corrumpendum curaverit, 
hac lege teneatur.” I'his clause, however, we learn from Cicero, 

was restricted to ipagistrates and senators; and as Cluentius 

• 

• “ Cum esset egens, sumptiiosiis, audax, callidus, perfidioans, ct cum domi 
SII.U; miserrtmis in locis, et' inaniiisimis, tantnm nnmoniin positum videi it; ad 
umnem malitiam ct frandein versarc raentem suam ccepit. Demne juuicibus f 
iiulii igitui ipsi, prsetcr pcnciiluin ct infamiam, quid quscietui ^ Si quis earn fmte 
casus ex periculo cnpiient, nonne reddeiidiitn cst ? prsecipitantem igitur impelTa- 
mus, inquit, et peiditum*prosternamus. Capit hoc consilium ut pecumara quibni;- 
dani judicibus levissimis poUiceatnr; deinde earn postca siippiiinat, iit, quoniam 
qraves liommes siia spoute severe jiidicatui os putaliat, bos, qtn leviorec erant, 
destitutione iratos Oppianico reddeu-t."* -r. 20. 
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was only of the equestrian order, lie was not, even supposing 
' him guilty, within the law. Of this Cicero avails himsell 
doubly; and as he shows here the most masterly address, I shall 
giVe a summary of his pleading on this part of the cause: 
“You,” says he to the advocate for the prosecutor, “you, 
T. Attius, I know, had Vrgry where given it out, that I was to 
defend my client, not from tacts, not upon the footing of inno¬ 
cence, but by taking advantage merely of the law in his behalf. 
Have I done so ? I appeal to yourself. Have I sought to 
cover him behind a legal defence only ? On the contrary, have 
I not ph'oded his cause as if he had been a senator, liable, by 
the Cornelian law, to be capitally convicted ; and shown that 
ncitlicr proof ufr probable presumption lies against his inno¬ 
cence ? In doing so, I must acquaint you, that I have complied 
with the desire of Clueiitius himself. For when he first consulted 
me in this cause, and when I informer', him that it w^as clear no 
action could he brought against him from the Cornelian law, he 
instantly besought and obtested me, that I wmuld not-rest his 
defence on that ground; saying, with tears in his eyes, that his 
reputation was as dear to him as his life; and that what he 
nought as an i?inoeerit man, Wtfs not only to be absolved from 
any penalty, bat to be acquitted in the opinion of ail his fellow- 
citizens. 

“ Hitluu to, tluui, 1 hav<* pleaded this cause upon his plan. 
But ii-y client, must forgive me, if now 1 should plead it upon 
my own. For 1 siioukl be to myself, and to that regard 

whieJ my character and .stiiKoit require me to bear to the laws 
of the state, if I should uihuv any person to be juifgcd of by a 
law wliicli does not bind him. You, Attius, indeed, have told 
us, that "it a scandal and* reproach, that a Komaii kniglit 
should be fleemptetl from those penalties to which a senator, for 
corrupting judges, is liable. But I must tell you, that it would 
be a muth greater reproacli, in a state that is regulated by law, 
to depart from the law. What safety have any of us in our 
persons, what .security for our rights, if the law shall be set 
aside ? iJy what title do you, Q. Naso, sit in that chair and 
preside in this judgment ? By wliat right, T, Attius, do you 
accuse, or do I defend ? W’^hence all tlie solemnity and pomp 
of judges, and clerks, anil ollicers, of which this house is full? 
D 'os not all proceed from the law, which regulates the whole 
departments of tlie .state.; vvhicli, as a common bond, holds its 
members together; and, like the sJul within the body, actuates 
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and directs all the public functions On what fjiround, then 
dare you speak lightly of the law, or haove that, in a criminal 
trial, judges should advance one step beyond what it permits 
them to go ? The wisdom of our ancestors has ftAind, that, as 
senators and magistrates enjoy higher dignities, and greater ad- 
vanb s than other members of‘‘the state, the law should also, 
wi*’ regard to them, be more strict, and the iftirity and uncor- 
ruptedness of their morals be gnarded by more severe sanctions 
But if it be your pleasure that this institution should be altered, 
if you wish to have the Cornelian law, concerning bribery, ex¬ 
tended to all ranks, then let us not in violating the law, 
but in proposing to have this alteration made bj a new law. 
My client, Cluentius, will be the foremost in \lus measure, who 
now, while the old law subsists, rejected its defence, and required 
his cause to be pleaded as if he had been bound bj' it. But, 
though he would not avail himself of the law, you are bound in 
justice not to stretch it beyond its proper limits.” 

Such is the reasoning of Cicero on this head; eloquent, 
surely, and strong. As his manner is dilfuse, f have greatly 
abriuged it from the original, but have endeavoured to retain its 
force 

In the latter part of tlic oration, Cicero treats of the other 
accusation that was brought against Cluentius, of liaving 
poisoned Oppianicus. On this, it appears, his acciLsers tlHjm- 
sclves laid small stress; having jilaced theii ehief hope in over¬ 
whelming Cluentius wUh the oditua of biihery in llic former 
trial; aiu^therefore, on this part of the cause, Cicero does not 
dwell long. lie sJiows the iinpjohabihty of the whole tale 
which they related concerning this pretended poisoning, and 
makes it appear to be altogether destitute ot any shadow of 
proof. 

Nothing, therefore, remains but the peroration, or cpnclusioti 
of the whole. In this, as indeed IhroughdKt tlic whole of this 
oration, Cicero is uncommonly chaste, and, in the midst of 


* “ .Mf Attius, indifrnum esse facimis, si senatoi jiulicio ijuoiiqiMin nicitm- 
vcneiit, legiboseuni tcLeri; si eques Ronianiis hoc idetii feceilt, non icncii. Ut 
tibi concedain, hoc inditmum esse, tu miln concedas necessc est, ninlf esse indig^- 
niiis, in ca civitate, qiisc legibus teneatur, discedi a tegibiis. Hoc riiim vinculum 
est iiujiis dignitatis, qua; iruinuir in rcpiiblica, hoc tiinddincntuni libcitatis liic 
tons a?qinfatis ; mens, et animus, et consilium, ct sciitcntia iJviUilis posUa ?st in 
legibus. Ut corpoia*ifostia sine mente, sic civitas stne legc, suis partibus, ut 
nery'S ac sanguine ct ineniiins, uti non potest. J.cmirn minbtri magistiatus ; 
Icgum Intel pi ctes.jnd ices; Usnm dcmqiic tdciiio omnes simiis scivi, ut liber 
xsse possimiis. Quid est, Q. Naso, cui tu in hoc loco sedeas f' Ac.—c. 5S. 
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Kiuch warmth and earnestness, keeps clear of turgid declama¬ 
tion. The peroralion’turns on two points; the indignation 
which the character and conduct of Sassia ought to excite, and 
the coinpas.Uon due to a son, ptirseculed through liis whole life 
by sncli a niotlier. lie r^apilulates the crimes of Sassia; her 
lewdness, her violation of e » jry decorum, her incestuous mar- 
ri.ages, her violence and cruelty. lie places, in the most odious 
tight, tJje eagerness and fury which she had shown in the suit 8 
was carrying on against her son ; describes her journey from 
Larinum to Rome, ivitli a train of attendants, and a great store 
of money, that she might employ every m<;lliod for circum¬ 
venting and oppressing him in this trial; while in Ihe whole 
course of her journey, she was so dete.sted, as to make a soli¬ 
tude wherever she lodged; she w^ns shunned and avoided by 
all; her company, and her very looks, were reckoned conta¬ 
gious ; the house was deemed ])olluted, which was entered into 
by so abandoned a woman.^ To this he opposes the character 
of Cluentius, fair, unspotted, and n sjicctable. He produces the 
testimonies of the magi.strate.s ot* Lui inum in his favour, given in 
the mo.st ample and honourable manner by a puhllc decree, and 
supported by a great concourse of the most noted inhabitants, 
who were now present, to secoml ever^ thing that Cicero could 
say in favour of Cluentiu.s. 

“ Wherefore, judges,” h*; conclud'P, “if jou abominate 
cri.i es stop the triumph of Oiis impious w'oman, prevent this 
most unnatural inolher from rejoicing in licr son’s blood. If 
you i</V'e virtue and worlli, roruive this unforlunjij[,e man, wlio 
for so many years has been exposed to most unjust reproach 
througli the oalumriie.s raised against him by Sassia, Opjiiani- 
ciis, and all tJieir adlierents. Reiter i'ar had it been for him to 
have i mied his days at once by the poison which Oppiaiiicus 
had prepared for hon, than to have escaped those snares, if he 
must stiir be oppressed by an odium which I have showm to be 


• “ Ciirn appropiuqtiaic linjus judu'inra ei iiiiiitiatnin r.st, coiifestiin liic advo- 
lavit, ne aal iccusaloribus dilii^oiitia, aut pL'Cuuia tfstibus deesset; aiil ne forte 
mafor hor siln optati'isimtmi spectarulnm hujtts soidinm atqiie liict.i8, et tanti 
bipialoiis amilteiit. Jam vcio qm>d itei Uomam hiijiis millions fm^se oxistinia- 
tis ? Qnod e^o, pro]»tci vioinitatem Aquinatium ct Venafranorum, ex raultis 
oomppii: qiios conciirsus lu bus o'ppidit>? Qiiantos ct vironim ot mnherum 
:?omiliis esse 1 veti>s ? Miilicicm qnaiul.un Lanuo, atquc illam nsqne a mari su- 
peio Uomam p, 'lioisci, oum ntaa^no nomitatu ot pooiinia, qnotacilius citcumvcnire 
jndioio capitis, atqiie oppi wncre tiliiim possit. Isor_o oi afiilornra, pa?ne dicuin, 
qiiiii ovptaiidiim illimi loouni osso r.i;>ttiarotiii qiiaciiiiqnc ilia iter focissit; 
iiomo, qaiii ten am ipsam violan, qtta‘ni^iior ost omnium, vcsti<;iis oonsceleratas 
iiwn is piitaiet. itaipie niillo in oppido oonsistendi oi potiustai fiiit; nemo cx 
tot hospitslms irivcutiio o.st, qiii non oontagiontro adspoitiis fogcrct,”—c. 67-t* 
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so unjust. Rut in you he trusts, in your clemency and 5 'our 
e quity, that now on a full and fair hearing of this cause, you 
will restore him to his honour; you will restore him to lus 
friends and fellow-citizens, of whose zeal and hij;h estiiiyitiou of 
him you have seen such stroii'; proofs ; an^ will show; by your 
decision, that though faction and calunr ^ may reign for awhile 
in popular meetings and harangues, Hi Inal and judgment regard 
is paid to the trutli onl^.” 

1 have given only a skeleton of this oration of Cicero, 
AVhat I have principally aimed at, was to show his disposition 
and method; his arrangc'ment of fails, and the conduct and 
(one of some of his main aigumnits. But, in order to have a 
tiill view ot the sahject, and of the ait with w'huJli the orator 
manages it, recourse must be had to the oiiginal. Few of Ci- 
/’.ero’s orations contain a greater variety of facts raid argumen¬ 
tations, which renders it difficult to analyze it fully. But for 
tisis reason I choose it, as an es:eelleiit example of managing at the 
li.ir acomjdex and iiiliieatc cause, with older, I'legaiice, and force. 


LCCTUBE XXIX. 

i:L011UFNCr'. OF THH I'l'LPIT. 

« 

BiiJ-’Onn treating of the slruftiiro and component puitsof 
a regular oration, 1 piuposeil making some-ohservations on the 
jicculiar stiain, the dislmguishmg eiiaraeleis, of each of the 
tliree great kintts tif public speaking. 1 liave already treated of 
the eloquence of popular assemblies, and of the eloquence of the 
bar. The subject wdnch remains for. this lecture is, the strain 
and spirit of that eloquence which is suited to the pulpit. 

Let us begin with considering the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages, which belong to this field of public speaking. The pttlpit 
has plainly several advantages peculiar to itsclt. The dignity, 
and importance of its subjects must be acknowledged superior 
to any other. They are such as ought to interest every one 
and can be brCuglit home to every man’s heart; and such as ad¬ 
mit, at the same time, both the highest embellishment in des rib- 
ing, and the,greatest vehemence and warmth in enforcing them 
The preacher has also great advantages in treating his subjects- ^ 
He speaks not to one <yr a few judges, but to a large assembly. 
He is secure from all interruption. He is obliginl to no replies, 
oi‘ extemporaneous elTorls. He chooses bis theme at leisure j 
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and comes to the public with all the assistance which the most 
accurate premedit^ition can give him. 

But, together witli these advantages, there are also peculiar 
difficulties that attend the eloquence of the pulpit. The preaclier, 
it is true, has no trouble in contending with an adversary ; but 
then, debate and comcj^tion enliven genius, and procure atten¬ 
tion. The pulpit orator is^ perhaps, in too quiet possession of 
his lie]<l. His subjects of discourse are, in llieinselves, uoble 
and iinporluiit; but they are subjects trite and familiar. Tiiey 
have for ages employed so many speakers, and so many pens ; 
tin [ ubhc car is so much accustomed to them, that it requires 
u)oi( than an ordinary power of genius to tlx attention. No¬ 
thing wiihine-the reach of art is more difficult, than to bestow on 
what is common, the grace of novelty. No sort of composition 
whatever is surih a trial of skill, as where the merit of it lies 
wholly in the execution ; not in giving any information that is 
new, not in convincing men of what they did not believe ; but in 
drcs.sing truths wliich they knew, and of which they were before 
convinced, in such colours as may most forcibly affect their 
imagination.^ and Jieart.^ It is to be considered, too, j,hat the 
subject of (be jireacher ge.ierally confines him to abstract qualities, 
to virtues and Aaces ; whereas, that of other popular speakers 
leads iheui to treat of j[)erson.s : which is a subject that com¬ 
monly interests the hearers more, and takes faster hold of the 
imagination. The preacher’s busnie^ss is sob-ly to make jou de¬ 
test the criine. The pleader’s, to make ^ou detest the criminal. 
He describes a living person ; and with more facility rouses 
your indignation. From these causes, it cbTiTes to pass, that 


* Wliat I have said on this subject, coincides very much witli the observations 
made l»y the tamons M, Bruy ere, in his 3Ia’uri> de Sitele, when he is roiiipaitng 
the eloquence f the pulpit to that of the bar, “ L'61oquence de la chaiie, cn ce 
f]ui y entre d’humatii, et du talent de roiiitcnr, est caclif-c, eoiiniie de peu de 
petsmiues, ct^’iiuc ditf^'ile exi'cutioii. 11 taut marchei par des»chem»is battns, 
dire ce qui a dit, et ce qne Ton prf’voit que vous allez dire: les maticres sont 
giandes, inais us6es et tnvialcs; les piineipcs surs, utais donl Ics aiiditenrs 
p^n£ti ent les conclusions d’line scule vue: il y entre des sujets qui sont sublime^ 
ntais qai pent tialter le sublime?—Le pr^uicatenr n’est point soutenu coiome 
Tavocat par des faits toiijours nouveaiix, par de difKrens ^v^nemens, par des 
aventurcs inoiiies, 11 ne s’exerce point sui les questions donteuses; il nc tait point 
vuloir les vioientes conjectures, et Irs pi{*somptions; toiites choses, n^anrooins, 
qiiii ilevent le sj^nie, liii donnent de la force et de I’ttendne, et ^ui contraignent 
hitn mollis I'floquence, qu’elles ne le fixent, et le dirigent. Il doit, au contiaire, 
tircr son dlsi. ours d’une source commune et oft tout le raonde pnisse; et s'il s'^carte 
de ces Ueux commnns, il n’est plus populaire ; il estAibstrait ou declamateur.”— 
Tlie inferenee. which he draws from these reflections is very just—“ li est plus 
ais6 de prftcher que de plaider; mais pins ditfirile de hien prftcher que de biea 
plaider.” Les Caractcres, on Mcaurs de re Siecle " 
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though we have a great number of moderately good preachers, 
we have, however, so few that are singularly •eminent. We are 
still far from perfection in the art of preaching; and perhaps 
there are few things in wldch it is more difficult to excel,/ The 
object, however, is noble, and worthy, uj)?n many accounts, of 
being pursued \vith zeal. « ^ - 

It may perliaps occur to some, diat preaching ii no proper 
sul)ject of the art of eloquence. This, it nuiy be said, belongs 
only to human studies and inventions: but the truths of religion, 
with the greater simplicity, and the less mixture of art they are 
set forth, are likely to prove the more successful. This objec¬ 
tion would have weiglit, if eloquence were, as the persons who 
make such an objection .commonly take it to be, aA ostentatious 
and deceitful art, the study of words and of plausibility only; 
-calculated'.lo please, and to tickle tlie ear. But against this idea 
of eloquence, 1 have ail along guarded. True eloquence is the 
art of placing truth in the most advantageous light for conviction 
and persuasion. This is what every good man who preaclics the 
gospel not only may, but ought to have at heart It is'inost in- 
•imately c mnected wilh the success of his ministry; and were 
it needful, as assuredly^ it is not, to reason any further on this 
head, we might refer to the disecrurses of the prophets and 
apostles, as inochds of the most sublime and persuasive elo¬ 
quence, adapted both to the imagination and the passions of 
men. 

An essential requisite in order to preach well, is to have a 
just, and, at the same time, a fixed and habitual view of the end 
of preaching. Eor^in no art can any man execute well, v. ho has 
not a just idea of the end and object ol' that art. The end of all 
preaching is, to persuade men to become good. Every sermon, 
therefore, should be a persuasive oration. Not but that the 
preacher is to instruct and to teach, to reason and argue. All 

* Wliat I say here, and in other passages, of our being far froifii perfection iii 
the art of preaching, and ot thcic being lew who are siiigulaily eminent in it, li 
to be always understood as icferiing to an ideal view of the pcifectioii ot ihis 
ait, which none perhaps, since the days of the apostles, ever did, oi evei wiC 
reach. Unt in th%t degiec ot the eloquence ol the pulpit, which promotes, in a 
consideiable measure, the great end of edification, and gives a just title to lugii 
reputation and esteem, there are many who hold a very honoiiiahle ui.... I 
agree entirely in opinion with a candid judge (Dr. Campbell on Hhctoiic, hook 
i. ch. 10.) who observes, that considciing how laie the talent ot eloquence is 
among men, and considering all the disadvantages iindei winch pieachers labour, 
particularly from the frequonfy of this exercise, joined with the other duties o( 
their office, to which fixed pastois aie obliged, thcic is rnaie ic.ison to won¬ 
der that we hear so many instructive, and even eloquent scinions, than that 
wc hear io tew. , 
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persuasion, as I showed formerly, is to l)e founded on conviction 
The understanding must always be applied to in the first place, in 
order to make a lasting impression on the heart; and he who would 
work dn men's passions^ or influence their practice, without 
first giving them jus .principles, and enlightening tlieir minds, 
is no better than a m€ft declahner. He may raise transient 
emotions, tfr kindle a passing ardour ; but can produce no solid 
or lasting efiTect. At tlie same lime, it must be remembered^ 
that all the preacher’s iiislructi(»iis arc to he of the practical 
kind: and that persuasion must ever be his ultimate object. 
It not to discuss some abstruse point, that he ascends the 
pulpit li is not to iilustiate some inelai»h)sical truth, or to 
inform men of something whicli they never heard Ix'fore ; but it is 
to make them betti'r men ; it is to give them, at once, clear views, 
and persuasive impressions of religious truth. The eloquence 
of the pylpit, then, must be popular eloquence. One of the first 
qualities of pleaching is to be popular; not in tlie .simse of ac- 
Cuiiimodation to the Inmiours and prejudices of the people 
(which tends only to make a jireacher contemptible,) but, in the 
true sense of the word, calculated to make impie^sion on the 
people ; to strike and to seize their Jiearjs. J s<-niple not tliere- 
forc to assert, that the abstract and philosopliical niannei of 
preaching, however it may have sometimes been admired, is 
formed upon a v( ry faulty idea, and deviates vidcl^ from the 
jii'd plan of pulpit eloquence. Ration il, indeed, a preacher 
ought always to be; be must give his -audience cle.ir ideas on 
e\ery subject, and enterliMU lliem with sense, not with sound; 
hut to be an accurate reasoner will be sumll praise, if he be not 
a persuasive speaker also. 

Noiv, it this be the phoper idea of a sermon, a persuasive 
(vralion, one very uiatciiai con.sequence follows, that the preacher 
ii'inselt, ill ordci to be siiceesslul, must he a good man. In a 
preceding ||eture, I endeavoured to show, that on no subject 
can any man be truly eloquent, wdio does not utter the “ verm 
voi (;s ab inio pectore,” wdio does not speak the language of his 
own conviction, and his own feehngs. If this holds, as in my 
opinion it does, in other kinds of public speaking, it certainly 
holds ill the highest degree in preaching. There, it is of the ut¬ 
most consc(|ueDce that the speaker firmly believe both the truth 
and the importance of those principles which he inculcates 
on others; and, not only tliat he helihve them speculatively, 
hut have a lively and serious feeling of them. This will 
always give an earnestness and slrengtli, a fervour of 
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jjiety to his exhortations, superior in its effects to all the arts of 
studied eloquence; and, without it, the assisltance of art will 
seldom be'able to conceal the mere declaimer. A spirit of true 
piety would prove the most effectual guard against those > errors 
which preachers are apt to commit. It woild make their dis¬ 
courses solid, cogent, and usefal; it jfould prevent those frivo¬ 
lous and ostentatious harangues which have no othdr aim than 
merely to make a irarade of sj)eech, or amuse an audience ; and 
perhaps the dilliculty of attaining that pitch of habitual piety 
and goodness, which (he perfection of pulpit eloquence would 
require, and of uniting it witli that fliorough knowdedge of the 
world, and those other talents whicli aic requisite for excelling 
in the inilpit, is one of the great causes w'hy so Lw arrive at 
very high eminence in this sphere. 

The chief characteristics of tlie eloquence suited to the pul¬ 
pit, as ilistinguislied from the other kinds of public speaking, 
appear to me fo be tliese twm, gravity and.warintli. Tiie serious 
nature of the subjects belonging to the pulpit, requires gravity; 
♦heir importance to niankiiMl, requires waimfh li is Jar iioiii 
being either easy or common to unde these charaitc is of elo¬ 
quence, The grave, when it is prcdoniiiiaiit, is aj)t to run into 
a dull uniform solemnity. The warm, when it wants gravit;^, 
borders on the theatrical and light. The union of flie two must 
be studied by all preachers as of tiie utmost cons*ctpience, both 
in the ootnposition of their diseomses, and in their manner of 
delivery. Gravity and warmth united, form lliat character of 
jireacliing which tltp French call uiiclton ; the affecting, pene¬ 
trating, interesting manner, flowing from a strong sensibility of 
heart in the iireacher to the importance of those truths which he 
delivers, and an earnest desire that they may make lull impres¬ 
sion OP tlie hearts of his hearers. 

• Next to a just idea of the nature and object of pulpit elo¬ 
quence, the point of greatest importance to a pr^cher, is a 
proper choice of the subjects on winch lie preaches. To give 
, rules for the choice of subjects for !?ennons, belongs to the 
theological myre than to the rhetorical chair; only, in general, 
they should be such as appear to the preacher to be the most 
useful, and the best accommodated to the circumstances oi his 
audience. No man can be called eloquent, who speaks to an 
assembly on subjects, or in a strain, which none or few' of them 
cojnprehend. The unmeaning applause which tlie ignorant give 
to what is above their capacity^common sense, and common 
probity, must teach every ma^fouespise. Usefulness and true 
'' ’ '\ 
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filoqiience always go together: and no man can long he reputed 
a good preacher who is not acknowledged to be a useful one. 

The rules which relate to the conduct of the different parts 
of a sermon, the introduction, division, argumentative, and 
pathetic parts, I reserve till I oome to treat of the conduct of a 
discourse in general; hue- some rules and observations, which 
respect a sermon as a particular species of composition, I shall^ 
now give, and I hope they may be of some use. ) 

The fir.st which J shall mention is, to attend to the unity of a 
sermon. Unity indeed is of great consequence in every compo¬ 
sition ; but in other discourses, where tlie choice and direction 
of the subject are not left to the speaker, it may be less in his 
power to preserve it. In a sermon, it must be always the 
preacher’s own fault if lie transgress it. What 1 mean by unity 
is, that there should be some one main point to which the wliolj 
strain of llie sermon should refer. It must not be a bundle of 
different subjects strung together, but one object must predomi¬ 
nate throughout. This rule is founded on what we all experi¬ 
ence, that the mind can fully attend only to one capital object 
at a time. By dividing, you always weaken the impression. 
Now this unity, without which no sermon can either have much 
beauty, or much force, does not require that there should be no 
divisions or simarate heads in the discourse, or that one single 
thought should be, again and again, turned up to the hearers in 
different lights. It is not to be understood in so narrovi^ a sense; 
it admits of some variety ; it admits of underparts and app'en- 
ciage.s, provided always ihut so much unioTV‘’’d connexion be 
preserved, as to make the whole concur in some one imprevssion 
upon the mind. I may employ, for instance, several different 
arguments to enforce tlie love of God; I may also inquire, per¬ 
haps, into the causes of the decay of this virtue; still one great 
object is presented to the mind ; but if, because iny text sajs* 
“ He that loveth God, must love his brother also,” I shuuld, 
therefore, mingle in one discourse arguments for the love of 
God and for the love of our neighbour, I should offend unpar- 
donably against unity, and leave a very loose and. confused im¬ 
pression on the hearers’ minds. 

In the second place, sermons are always the more striking, 
and commonly the more useful, the more precise and particular 
‘ due subject of them is. This follows, in a, great measure, from 
what I was -just now illustrating. Though a general subject is 
capable of being conducted with a considerable degree of unity, 
yel that unity can never be so complete as in ^ a particular one 
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The impression made must always be more umleterminate ; and 
the instruction conveyed will, commonly too, be less direct and 
convincing. General subjects, indeed, such as the excellency of 
the pleasures of religion, are often chosen py young preachers, 

the most showy,.and the easiest to be handled ; and doubtless, 
general views of religion are not to be neglected, as on several 
occasions they have great propriety. But these are not the 
subjects most favourable for producing the high etlccts of 
preaching. They fall inf almost unavoidably with the beaten 
track of common-place thought. Attention is much more com¬ 
manded by seizing some particular view of a great subject, 
some single interesting topic, and directing to th^t point the 
whole force of argument and eloquence. To recommend some 
one grace or virtue, or to inveigh against a particular vice, fm;- 
nishe.i a subject not deficient in unity or precision ; but if we 
confine ourselves to that virtue or vice as assuming a particular 
aspect, and consider it as it appears in certain characters, or 
afl'ects certain situations in life, the subject becomes still more 
interesting. The execution is, 1 admit, more dillicult, but the 
merit and the idfect are higher. 

In the third place, novm* .study to say all that can be said 
upon a subject; no error is gri'ater than this. Select (he most 
useful, the most striking and persuasive topics which the text 
suggests, and rest the discourse ujion these. If the doctrines 
w'hich ministers of the Gospel preach were altogether new to 
their licarcr.s, it might be requisite for tluuu to be exceedingly 
full OH every parCtw^ir* lest there should be any hazard of <hrir 
not affording complete inforniatioii. But it is much les.s for the 
sake of information than of persuasion, that discourses are de¬ 
livered from the pulpit: and nothing is more opposite to persua¬ 
sion, than an unnecessary and tedious fulness. There are 
alvvays some tilings wdiich the preacher may suppose to be 
known, and some things which he may only slightly touch. If 
• he seek to omit nothing which his subject suggests, it will una¬ 
voidably happen that he will encumber it, and weaken its force. 

In studying •a sermon, he ought to place himself in the situa¬ 
tion of-a serious hearer. Let him* suppose the subject ad 
dressed to himself: let him consider what views of it would 
strike him most; w^hat arguments would be most likely to 
persuade him; what jia^ts of it would dwell most upon his 
mind. Let these be employed as his principal materials; and 
in tliese it is most likely liis genius will exert itself with the 
greatest vigour. T^e spinning and wire-drawing mod^ which 
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is not uncommon among preachers, enervates the noblest trutiis 
It may indeed be a consequence of observing the rule which 
I am iovr giving, that fewer. sermons will be preached upon 
one text than is soAietimes <Ione; but this will, in my opinion, 
be attended with no di^dvantage. I know no benefit that 
crises from introducing a whole system of religious truth under 
every text. The simplest and most natural method, by far, is 
to choose that view of a subject to wliicli the text principally 
leads, and to dwell no longer on tlie text, than is sufficient for 
discu‘?«ing the subject in lliat view, which can commonly be done 
with sufficient profounthiess and distinctness, in one or a few 
discourses: %r it is a very false notion to imagine, that they 
always preach the most profoundly, or go the jlcepest into a 
subject, who dwell on it the longest. On the contrary, that 
tedious circuit w hich some arc ready to take in all their illus¬ 
trations, is ver^ frequently oiving, citlier to their want of dis- 
cernment for perceiving what is rnosl important in the subject; 
or to their want of ability for jdacing it in the most proper point 
of view'. 

In the fourth place, sliitly above all things to render your 
instructions interesting (o the hearers. This is the great trial 
and mark of true geniu;; for Uie eloquence of Uie pulpit: for 
nothing is so fatal to sucf ess in ni-caching, as a dry manner. 
A dry sermon can never be a good oiie. Jn order to preach in 
a 1 interesLng manner, ii)ucli w’ill depend upon the delivery of a 
discourse; for the manner in which a mau^^eaks, is of the 
utmost consequence for allectiiig his audience; but much will 
also depend on tlie composition of the discourse. Correct lan¬ 
guage, and elegant description, are but the secondary instruments 
of preaching in an interesting manner. The great secret lies, 
in bringing hoine all that is spoken to the hearts of the hearers, 
so as to make every nuin think tliat the preacher is addressing 
him in particular. Pbr this end, let him avoid all intricate rea¬ 
sonings ; avoid expressing himself in general speculative propo¬ 
sitions or laying down practical truths in an abstgict metaphysi¬ 
cal manner. As much as ’possible, the discourse ought to be 
carried on in the strain of direct address to the audience; not 
in* the strain of one w'riting qn essay, but of one speaking to 
► a multitude, and-studying to mix what is called application, 
or what has an immediate reference to* practice, with the doc¬ 
trinal and didactic parts of the sermon. 

It will be of much advantage to keep always in view the dif¬ 
ferent agesq characters, and conditions of men, and to accommo- 
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(laic directions and exhortation!? to these different cla.(scs oi 
hearers. Whenever you brinfj forth what a man feels to tsnich 
his own character, or to suit l?is own circumstances, you arc 
sure of interestinjf him. No study is more necessary for this 
]*urpose, than the study of human life;, atyl the human heart. To 
he able to unfold the heart, and to discover a man to Iiimstlf, iw 
a light in whicli he never,saw ins #wn cliaracter b^d'oi e, produces 
a wonderful effect. As longastlie prcaeJier lioiors in a cloiul 
of general observations, and descends not to trace the jiartievilar 
lines and features of manners, the audience arc apt to think 
themselves unconcerned ip the description. It is the striking 
accura/ 1>f moral characters that gi\cs the cliicf pouer and 
effect lo^li preacher’s discourse. Hence, examfhis founded on 
historical facts, and drawn from real life, of wliidi kind tlie 
Scriptures afford many, always, when they are well chosim, com- 
.. mand high attention. No favourable opportunity of introducing 
those sliould be omitted. Tliey correct, in some degree, that 
disadvantage to which I before observed preaching is subject, of 
being confined to treat of (iiialilics in the abstract, not of persons, 
and place the weight and reality of religions truths in the most 
^onvineing light. Perhaps tiie most heanldul, and among the 
most useful sermons ot auj, tliongh, indeed, the most dillicult 
in compo.sltion, are such as are wln.llj (dnvracteiislical, or founded 
on the illuslraiion of some peculiar chavaclor, or remarkable 
piece of history, in the sacre.d writings ; by pursuing which one 
nan trace, and lay open, souk' of the most secret windings of 
man’s heart. Other topics of proachiug liave hceii much bealen; 
blit this is a fitjjd,.^^hicli, wide in itself, has hitherto been little 
eiiplored by the composers ot sermons, and possesses all the ad- 
vantage.s of being curious, new, and liighly useful. Ilisho]) 
Sutler’s sermon on the charader of Oa/mm, will give an idea of 
that sort of preaching which I have in my eye. 

In the fifth and lust phice, let me add caution against Wak¬ 
ing the model of preaching from particular fashions (hat chance 
to have the vogue. These are torrents that swell to-day, ami 
will liave spent themselves by to-morrow. Joinelimos it is the 
taste of poetical preaching, sometimes of philosophical, tliat has 
the fashion on its side; at one time it must be all palhcti'*, 
at another time all argumentative, according as some ( "lehrated 
preacher has set the example. Each of tliese modes, in the , 
extreme, is very faulty; and he Avho conforms Iiimulf to any 
of them, will both crarnp genius, and corrupt it. It is the uni- 
vc'sal taste of mankind, which is subject to no such changing 
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modes, that aloftc is entitled to possess any authority; and.this 
wiil never give its sanction to any strain of preaching, but 
what is founded on human nature connected with usefulness, 
adapted to |he proper idea of a sermon, as a serious persaa« 
sive oration, delivered t|> a multitude in order to make them 
better men. Let a preacher form himself upon tliis standard, 
and keep it close in his eye,%rid he will be in % much surer 
road to reputation, and success at last, than by a servile com¬ 
pliance with any popular taste, or transient humour of his 
hearers. Truth and good sense are firm, and will establish 
themselves ; mode and humour are feeble and fluctuating. Let 
him never follow implicitly, any one example; or become a ser¬ 
vile imitatoi of^any preacher, however much admired. From 
various examples, he may pick up much for his improvement; 
some he may prefer to the rest j but the servility of imitation ex¬ 
tinguishes all genius, or rather is a proof of the entire vrant 
of genius. 

With respect to style, tliat which the pulpit requires, must 
certainly, in the first place, be very perspicuous. As discourses 
spoken there, are calculated for the instruction of all sorts of 
hearers, plainness and simplicity should reign in them. All un¬ 
usual, swoln, or high-sounding words, should be avoided; es¬ 
pecially all words that are merely poetical, or merely philosophi¬ 
cal. Young preachers arc apt to be caught with the glare of 
these ; and in young composers the error may be excusable ; 
h<'t they mry be assured that it is an error, and proceeds from 
their not having yet acquired a correct taste. Dignity of ex¬ 
pression, indeed, the pulpit requires in a hial» degree; nothing 
that is mean or grovelling, no low or vulgar phrases, ought on 
any account to be admitted. But this dignity is perfectly con¬ 
sistent w’th simplicity. The words employed may be all plain 
words, easily understood, and in common use ; and yet the style 
may lie abundantly dignified, and, at the same time, very lively 
and animated. For a lively and animated style is extremely 
suited to the pulpit. The earnestness which a preacher ought 
to feel, and the grandeur and importance of his subjects, justify 
and often require warm and glowing expressions. ^ He not only 
may employ metaphors and comx>arisons, but, on proper oc¬ 
casions, may apostrophise the saint or the sinner; may personify 
<^ii^an}iiiate objects, break out into bold exclamations, and in gen¬ 
eral, has the command of the most passippate figures of speech. 
Hut on this subject, of the proper use and management of figures, 
J have insisted so fully, ki former lectures, that 1 have no occasion 
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now to give partieidar directions; unless it be only to recai to 
mind ' that most capital rule, never to employ steong figures, 
or a pathetic style, except in oases where Ibe subject leads to 
them, and where the speaker is impelled to the use of them by 
Uative unaffected warmth. / * 

The language of sacred Scripture, properly employed, is a 
great ornament to sermons. It iJfay be employed, either in the 
way of quotation, or allusion. Direct quotations* brought from 
Scripture, in order to support what tlie preacher inculcates, 
both give authority to his doctrine, and render his discourse 
more solemn and venerable. Allusions to remarkable passages, 
or expressions of Scripture, when introduced with propriety, 
have generally a pleasing eflect. They afi'or<^ the preacher a 
fund of metaphorical expression wliicli no other composition en¬ 
joys, and by means of which he can vary and enliven his style. 
•But he must take care that all such allusions be natural and 
easy ; for if they seem forced, they approach to the nature of 
conceits ♦ 

In a sermon, no points or conceits should appear, no affected 
smartness and quaintness of expression. These derogate mush 
from the dignity of the pulpit; and give io a preacher the air of 
foppishness, which he ought, above all things to shun. It is 
rather a strong expressive style than a sparkling one that is to be 
studied. But we must beware of imagining that w**- render style 
strong or expressive, by a constant and multiplied use of epithets. 
This is a great error. Epithets have often great beauty and 
force. But if we introduce them into every sentence, and string 
many of theni tP^^ther to one object, in place of strengthening, 
we clog and enfe^le style; in place of illustrating the image, 

we render it confused and indistinct. He that tells me “ of this 

• 

* Bishop Sherlock, when showing, that the views of reason have been enlarged, 
and the principles of natural religion illustrated, by the discoveries of Chris¬ 
tianity, attacks unbelievers for the abuse they make of these advantage^ in the 
following manner: “ What a return do we make for those blessings we have re¬ 
ceived ! How disrespectfully do we treat the Gospel of Chiist, to which we owe 
that clear light both of reason and nature which we now enjoy, when we endea- 
tfronr to set np reason and nature in opposition to it! Ought the withered hand, 
which Christ hks restored and made whole, to be lifted up against him?” Vol. i. 
disc. 1. Tilts alinsion to a noted miracle of our Lord's, appears to me happy and 
elegant. Dr. Seed is remarkably fond of allusions to Scripture style; ^■lthe 
aometimes employs such as are too fancifiil and strained. As when he says 
(Senn. iv.) “No one great virtue will come single; the virtues that he her feUm>* 
will hear her etmtpany with joy and gladness alluding to a passage in tin* for^- 
fifth Psalm, which relates to the virgins, the companions of the king’s daughter. 
And (Serm. xili.) having stdd, that the universities have justly iieen called the 
eyes of flie nation, he adds, “ and if the eyes of the nation be evU, the wkois badsf 
efUmiri befidiet/'darkMUt** - 
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and traiisitbry world ;** by all these three 
ive me so strong an idea of what be wonld 
eoftvey, as if he had used one of them witli propriety, i eoiv- 
dttde ^is head with an advice, never to have what may he 
called a fav<Airite expres^on; for it shows affectation, and becomes 
disgusting. Let not any expression, which is remarkable for 
its lustre or beauty, occur ti|ice in the same discourse. The 
repetition of it betrays a fondness to shine, and at the same time, 
carries the appearance of a barren invenlion. 

As to the question, whether it be most proper to write ser¬ 
mons fully, and commit them accurately to memory, or to study 
only the matter and thoughts, and trust the expression, in part 
at least, to the delivery ? I am of opinion, that no universal 
rule can here be given. The choice of either of these methods 
must be left to preachers, according to their different genius. 
The expressions which come warm and glowing from the mind, 
daring the fervour of pronunciation, will often have a superior 
grace and energy to those which are studied in the retirement 
of the closet. But then, Ihis fluency and power of expression 
cannot, at all times, be depended upon, even by those of the 
readiest genius; and by many can at no time be commanded, 
when overawed by the presence of an audience. It is proper 
therefore to begin, at lea.st, tlie practice of preaching, with wri¬ 
ting as accurately as possible. This is absolutely necessary 
in the beginning in order to acquire the power and habit of 
correct speaking, nay, also of corrcc* thinking, upon religious 
subjects. 1 am inclined to go further, and to say, that it is 
proper not only to begin thus, but also to continue, as long 
as the habits of industry last, in the practice* ffbUi of writing 
and committing to memory. Relaxation in this particular is 
so common, and so ready to’ grow upon most speakers in the 
pulpit, that there is little occasion for giving any cautions 
against the extreme of overdoing in accuracy. 

Of pronunciation or delivery, I am hereafter to treat apart. 
All tliat I shall now say upon this head is, that the practice of 
reading sermons, is one of the greatest obstacles to the elo¬ 
quence of the pulpit in Great Britain, where alone this prao* 
fi^e prevails. No discourse, which is designed to be persuasive, 
can have the same force when read, as when spoken. The com¬ 
mon people all feel this, and their prejudice against this prac- 
ftce is not without foundation in nature. What is gained 
hereby in point of correctness, is not equal, I appreh^d, to 
what is lost in point of persuasion and force. They, wh^se 
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memories are not able to retain tlie whole of a discoi»«,e> 
might aid themselves considerably by'short notes lying be* 
fore tfaem;i which wonld allow them to preserve, in a great 
measure, the freedom and ease of one ^ho speaks./ 

The French and English writers of sermons proceed upon 
very different ideas of the eloquence of the pulpit; and seem 
indeed to have split it betwixt them. A French* sermon is, for 
the most part, a warm animated exhortation; an English one, 
is a piece of cool instructive reasoning. The French preachers 
address themselves chiefly to the imagination and the passions ; 
the English, almost solely to the understanding. It is the 
anion of these two kinds of composition, of the French earnest¬ 
ness and warmth, with the English accuracy and reason, that 
would form, according to my idea, the model of a perfect ser¬ 
mon. A French sermon would sound in our ears as a floridi 
and, often, as an enthusiastic, harangue. The censure which, 
in fact, the French critics pass on the English preachers is, that 
they are philosophers and logicians, but not orators.^ The de¬ 
fects of most of the French .sermons are the.se: from a mode 
that prevails among them of taking their texts from the lesson 
of the day, the connection of the text with the subject is often 
unnatursd and forced their applications of Scripture are 
fanciful rather than instruOTve; their method is stiff and cram¬ 
ped, by their practice of dividing their subject always either into 
three, or two, main points; and their composition is in general 
too diffuse, and consists rather of a very few thoughts spread 
out, and highly wrought up, than of a rich variety of senti¬ 
ments. ‘Admittrhg, however, all these defects, it cannot he de¬ 
nied, that their sermons are formed upon tlie idea of a persua¬ 
sive popular oration; and therefore I am of opinion they may be 
read with benefit. 

Among the French Protestant divines, Saurin is the most 
distinguished: he is copious, eloquent, and devout, though too 
nstentatious in his manner. Among the Roman Catholics, the 
two most eminent are, Bourdaloue and Massillon. It is a sub¬ 
ject of diijpute among the French critics, to which of these the 

* “Xes sermons sont, soivant notre m^thode, de vrais disoours orator es; et 
non pas, eommechczles Anglois, des discussions m^taphysiqaes pins convenables 
& oae academic', qo’anx assembldes populaires qui se foment dans nos templtis, 
et qn’U s’agit d’i9stmir« des devoirs du Chr^tianisiue, d’encouraqer, de consqler, 
d’£di6er.”---lth4tQrlqqj^ yrancoise, par M. Crevier, tom. i. p. 134. 

t One qf Massillon’s best sermons, that on the coolness and languor with 
Whiqh Christians 'petform* the dneies of religion, is preached from ladse tv. 884 
And he wroee out of the egnagogue, and entered into S%won'$ houte : ami s " 
mother iros tdten with q great fever 
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iji, 4^e, and eacli of tliaem lias his partisans. To &ur- ^ 
dalone^. they attribute* more solidity and close reasomij^V'to 
Haa^lon^ a more pleasing and engaging manner. Bonr<iy<>uo’; 
is indeed a ^reat reasoi^r, and inculeates his doctrines with 
maeh, aeal> piety;, and earnestness ; but his style is verbose, he 
is disagreeably full of q^uotatio^s from the fathers/Und he wants 
imagination. Massillon has more grace, more sentiment, and, 
in my opinion, every way more genius. He discovers much 
knowledge both of the world and of the human heart; he is pa¬ 
thetic and persuasive; and, upon the whole, is perhaps the most 
eloquent writer of sermons which modern times have produced,* 

* In orfler tn givef an Idea of lliat kind of eloquence which is employed by 
the French preachers, T sliall insert a passage liom Massillon, which, in the 
Fncyclop^die, (article Eloquence,) is extolled by Voltaire, who was the anUior 
<U* that article, as the chct-d'oeiivie, equal lo any thing of which either ancient 
or modern times can boast. The sulijeci oi the seiraon is, the small number of 
those who shall be saved. The strain of the whole discourse is extremely se¬ 
rious and animated, but when the oiator came to the passage which follows, 
Voltaire informs ns, that the whole assembly were moved; that by a sort of 
iitTolantary motion, they started up fioni their seats, and that snch murmurs 
•f B(uq>rise and acclamations arose, as disconcerted the speaker, though they 
increased the effect of his dtscoutsc, 

“ Je ni’arrete d vons, mes freres, qui 6tes ici assembles. Je ne parle plus 
dll reste des homines; je vons regarde comine si vous ^tiez seuls sur la term: 
▼oici la pens^e qui in’occupe ct qui m’^pouvante. Je suppose que e'est ici 
votre dernii^re heuie, et la tin dc rnntvers, que les cieux vont s’ouvrir sur vds 
tfctes, Jlistts-Christ paroitre dans sa gloiie au milieu de ce temple, et qne vous 
tt'y ites assembles que pour ratt<tndie, conme des cnminels tremblans, d qui 
Ton vn pronoucer, on nne sentence de giacc, on un aii6t de morte ^temeile. 
€a; vous avez beau vous flatter; vons inouirez trds que vons 6tes aujourd’btd. 
Teas ces d£sirs de ohangeinent qui vous amusent, vous anmserdnt jusqu’au 
lit de la mort: e’est I’exp^ricnco de tons Ics siecles. Tout oe,qji»e vous trouverez 
ators en vons de nouveau, sera pcut-6tre un cuinpte plu/^and qite celui qne 
vons adriez aujoiird’lmi i rendre; et sni ce que vous senez, si Ton venoit vous 
juger dans ce moment, vous pouvez presqiie decider ce qui vous aiiivera an 
sortir de la vie. 

“ Or, je rout le demande, etje vous le deniande frapp6 de terrciir, nes^pa- 
1‘snt pas en ce point mon sort du vbtre, et me mettant dans ia m6me disposidoD, 
ou je aouhaite que vous entiiez; Je vons demande, done, si J^sus-Christ parpU- 
Mdtdans ce -temple, au milieu de cette as&enibl6e, la plus augoste de Tuniveri, 
pppr nous juger, pour fairc la terrible discernement des bones et des bwebls, 
croyez-vous que le plus grand norabie de totit,cc qne nous semibcs id, fdt pjaci^ 
d bt drnitef CroyeZ'Vous que les choses du moins fussent 6gal«s? croyez- 
vbns qiii'il s’y troiivkt seuleinent due justes, que le Seigneur ne pent trouver 
autrefois en ciaq vlUes toutes enti^res ? Je vous le demande; Vhus I'igouirei^, 
ut Je Tig^uore moi-meme. Vous seal, O mon Dieu! connoissez, qui veusNiq)- 
padipunemti'-'Mes fibies, notre part est presque assur^e, et nous p’y {Ja¬ 
sons pas. Qoand meme dans cette terrible separation qiii se fere un jour, it 
tie^evjreity avoir qu'un seal pecbeiir de cette assembiee duebte dei replpqwjga, 
ef q^’unl^ vdu dn del viendroit nous en assurer dans ce temple, saatledbiiffnei-: 
qui^Mtpus ne creindroit d'etre des maUteureux? qal*de nous ne rql^be^lt, 
coitsdeuce, pour examiner si sea crimes a’oot pas 
\ Utti dp naps, saisideiVaypnr, ne domanderpit pM JbsasrChdj^.U^BPte** 

itretbis los ep&lres; Sdsneur, ne spioit-ce pa# moif flougmeft-nous uices. 
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^ Oaring ttt© period that preceded the restoration of King 
Charles ll., the sermohs of th^ English ^vines abounded WftS 
sdholastic casuistical theology. They were hdl of minute divi: 
srn^ and subdivisions, and scraps of learning in the didactic 
part; but to these were joined very waiin pathetic Undresses to 
the consciences of the hearers, in the applicatory part of the 
sermon. Upon the restoration, preaching assan\ed a more cor¬ 
rect and polished form. It became disencumbered from the pe¬ 
dantry and scholastic divisions of the sectaries; but it threw 
out also their warm and pathetic addresses, and established it¬ 
self wholly upon the model of cool reasoning, and rational in¬ 
struction. As the dissenters from the church continued to pre¬ 
serve somewhat of the old strain of preaclikig, this led the 
established clergy to depart the farther from it. Whatever was 
^earnest and passionate, either in the composition or delivery of 
sermons, was reckoned enthusiastic and fanatical; and hence 
that argumentative manner, bordering on the dry and unpersuo- 
sive, which is too generally tlie character of English sermons. 
Nothing can be more correct upon that model than many 
of them are; but the model itself on which they are form¬ 
ed, is a confined and imperfect one. Dr. Clark, for in¬ 
stance, every where abounds in good sense, and the most deaf 
and accurate reasoning; his applications of Scripture ate 
pertinent; his style is always perspicuous, and often elegant; 
he instructs and he convinces ; in what then is he deficient ? In 
nothing, except in the power of interesting and seizing the 
heart. He shows you what you ought to do ; but he excites not 
the desire of doling it: he treats man as if he were a being of 
pure intellect, without imagination or passions. Archbishop 


nuts cherii aoditeurs? Peut>vtre qae parmi tous eenx qui m'entendent, U ne se 
treuvera pas dix jnstrs; pent-ctre s'en trouvera-t>tl encore moms. Qne sa!t-je, 
O miai Bieu ! jc n’5se regarder d’an oeil fixe les abimes de vos Jugenjpns et de 
votfe jnatiee; peut-etre ne s'en trouvera>t>il qn* nn seul; et ce danger nc *roa« 
tOlicfae point, mon cher auditenr ? et vous croyez 6tre ce senl heureox dans Je 
grand fiombre qni p^rira ? vons qnt avez moins sii^t de le croire que tout 
antre; vons sar qni seal la sentence de mort devrott tomber. Grand Bien' que 
I'oh GOiinfit jpeu dans le inonde les terreurs de votre loil'^&c.— After this 
awakening and alarming exhortation, the orator cemtes with propriety to this 
ptaetleal hnprorement: Mais qne conclnre de ces grandes veritfs ? Qn’ii 
fant d^sesp^rer de son saint? A Dicii ne plaise; il n’y a que I’impie, qni pour 
se calmer snt ses d^sordres, tache ici de conclnre en secret qne tous les hommea 
pi^ront Comme M: ce ne dolt pas filre 14 le fruit de ce dbcours : mais de i|pos 
d^tfOmper de. cette erip^ si natverseile, qn’on pent foire ce qne tous lea anorea 
ibnt; et qne eM noe voie sure; tnaU de eons conraincre que pour «a 

aanyer, 11 fimt ae disfmgaer dea autrea; 4tre sing^lier, vivre & part an da 
aaonde^et im pia rfam^ler 4 la finfle.*'—Serment de MasaiitWa, vol^ iv*< ^ ^ 
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Tillotson’s manner is more free and warm, and lie approaclies 
nearer tliah most of the English divines to the character hf |>epa> 
lar speaking. Hence he is, to this day, one of the best medals 
we have for preaching. We must not indeed consider hint in 
the light o9 a perfect Vator : his composition is too loose and 
remiss; his style too feeble, and frequently too flat, to deserve 
that high character ; but ther^is in some of his sermons so much 
warmth and earnestness, and through them all there runs so 
much ease and perspicuity, such a vein of good sense and sin¬ 
cere piety, as justly entitle him to be held as eminent a preacher 
as England has produced. 

To Dr. Barrow, one admires more the prodigious fecundity 
of his invention,* and the uncommon strength and force of his 
conceptions, than the felicity of liis execution, or his talent in 
composition. We see a genius far surpassing the common, 
peculiar indeed almost to himself; but that genius often shoot¬ 
ing wild and unchastiscd by any discipline or study of elo¬ 
quence. 

I cannot attempt to give particular characters of that great 
number of writers ofscrinous which this and the former age have 
produced; among whom we meet with a variety of the most re- 
spectablexuames. We find in their composition much that de¬ 
serves praise; a great display of abilities of different kinds, 
much good sense and piety, stiong reasoning, sound divinity, 
and useful instruction; though, iu sreneral, the degree of elo- 
qiu rice beai^s not, perhaps, eijual proportion to the goodness of 
tjie matter. Bishop Aiteroiiiy deserves to be particularly men- 
tio led as a model of correct and beautiful styJUr-hesides having 
the merit of a warmer and more eloquent strain of writing in 
some of his .sermons, than is .commonly met with. Had Bishop 
Butler, in place of abstract philosophical essays, given, us 
more sermons in t)te strain of those two excellent ones which 
he has •composed ujion Self-deceit, and upon the charactei* qf 
Balaam, we should then have pointed him out as distinguished 
for that species of characteristical sermons which I before 
commended. 

Though the writings of the English divines are very propel 
to be re«»d by such as are designed for the church, I must cau¬ 
tion them against making too much use of them, or transcribing ■ 
lar^e passages qf them into the sermons they compose. Such 
as once ifidulge Biemselves in tliis practiccj^will never‘havc'aisy 
fund of their own. Infinitely better it is, to venture into the 
pulpit with thoughts and expressions which have occurred to 
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themselves, thoiugh of inferior beauty, than to disfigure their 
compositions by borrowed and ill-sorted ornunients, which, to a 
judicious eye, will be always in hazard of discovering their own 
poverty. When a preacher sits down to write on any ^subject, 
never let him begin with seeking to consult all who have written 
on the same text or subject. This, if he consult many, will throw 
perplexity and confusion into his ideas ; and, if he consults only 
one, will often warp him insensibly into his method, whether it 
be right or not. But let him begin with pondering the subject 
in his*own thoughts ; let him endeavour to fetch materials from 
within ; to collect and arrange his ideas, and Ibrm some sort of 
a plan to himself, which it is always proper to put down in 
writing. Then, and not till then, he may inquire ho^ others have 
treated the same subject. By this means, tlie method, and the 
leading thoughts in the sermon, are likely to be his own. These 
thoughts he may improve by comparing them witli the track of 
sentiments which others have pursued ; some of their sense he 
may, without blame, incorporate into his composition; retaining 
always his own words and style. This is fair assistance : all 
beyopd is plagiarism. 

On tlie whole, never let the capital principle, with which we 
set out at first, be forgotten,—to keep close in view' the great 
end f(nr which a preacher mounts the pulpit; even to infuse good 
dispositions into his hearers, to persuade them to serve God, 
and to become better men. Let this always dwell on his mind 
when he is composing, and it will difiuse through his composi¬ 
tions that spirit which will render them at once esteemed and 
uBeial. The most us-'f^^l preacher is always the best, and 
not fail ot being esteemed so. Embellish truth only, with a view 
to gain it the more full and free admission into your hearers* 
minds, and your ornaments will, in tiiat case, be simple, mascu¬ 
line, natural. The best applause, by far, which a preacher can 
receive, arises from the serious and deep impressions which his 
discourse leaves on those who hear it. The finest encomium, 
perhaps, ever bestowed on a preacher, was given by Louis 
3kIV. to the eloquent Bishop of Clermont, Father Massillon, 
whom I before ^mentioned with so much praise. After hear¬ 
ing him preach at Versailles, he said to him, “ Father, I have 
heard many great orators in this chapel j I have been highly 
pleased with them; but for you, whenever I hear you, I go 
away displeased with jxtyself ; for I see' more of my own 
character.” i, 
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CriTICAL EXAMINATION OF A SERMON OF BISHOP 

ATTERBUKY’S. 

Thf last lecture was employed in observations on the 
peculiar and distinj^uisbing characters of the eloquence proper 
for the pulpit. But as rules and directions, when delivered in 
the abstract, are never so useful as when they are illustrafld by 
particular instances, it may, perhaps, bo of some benefit t(^ 
I hose who are designed for the church, that 1 should analyze a!h 
Euglish semion, and consider the matter of it. together with the 
luanner. For tliis purpose I have chosen Bishop Atterbury, as 
ray example, wlio is deservedly accounted one of our most elo¬ 
quent writers of sermons, and whom I mentioned as such in the 
last lecture. At the same time, he is more distinguished for ele¬ 
gance and purity of expression, than for profoundness of thought 
His style, though sometimes careless, is, upon the whole, neat 
and chaste; and more beautiful than that of most writers of 
sermons. In his sentiments he is not only rational, but pious 
and devotional, which is a great excellency. The sermon which 
I have singled out, is, that upon Praise and Thanksgiving, the 
first sermon of the first volume, which is reckoned one of his 
best. In examining it, it is necessary that 1 should use full 
liberty, and, together with the beauties, point out any defects 
that occur to me in the matter, as well as in the style. 

Psalm I. 14. OJfer unto God'^inksgivitig. 

> 

Among the many »excellouces of this pious collection of 
hy'nns, for which so particular a value hath been set upon it by 
tlie c^U! ''ll ot God in all ages, this is not the least, that the true 
pfice of duties is tliere justly stated: men arc called off &om 
resting in the outward show of religion, in ceremonies and 
ritual observances; and taught rather t > practise (that which 
was shadowed out by these rites, and to which they are designeU 
to lead,) sound inward piety and virtue. <> 

“ The several composers of these hynms were pre^heti; per¬ 
sons whose business it was, not only to foretel events for the 
benefit of the church in succeeding times, but to correct and 
reform also what was amiss among that^'ace of men with whom 
they lived and conversed; to preserve a foolish people from 
idolatry false ^worship; to rescue the law from corrupt 
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ginsaeis and auperstitious abusea; and to put men in mind of 
(what they are so willing to forget) that etynal and invaria¬ 
ble rule, which was before these positive duties, would continue 
after them, and was to, be observed, even then, in preference to 
tliem. ^ ^ 

" The dischaJ^^ I say, of this part of the prophetic office 
taking up so much room in the book of Psalms, this jiath been 
offS\i:^ason, among many others, why they have always been so 
highly esteemed ; because we are from hence furnished with a 
proper reply to an argument commonly made use of by unbe¬ 
lievers, who look upon all revealed religions as pious frauds 
and impostures, on the account of the prejudices they have en¬ 
tertained in relation to that of the Jews ; the whole df which they 
first suppose to lie in external performances, and then easily 
persuade themselves, that God could never be the author of such 
a mere piece of pageantry and empty formality; nor delight in a 
worship which consisted purely in a number of odd unaccount¬ 
able ceremonies. Which objection of theirs, we should not 
be able thoroughly to answer, unless we could prove (chiefly out 
of the Psaltris, and other parts of the prophetic writings) that 
the Jewish religion was somewhat more than bare outside and 
show; and that inward purity, and the devotion of the heart, 
was a duty then, as well as now.** 

This appears to me an excellent introduction. The thought 
op wWck E rests is solid and judicious; that in the book of 
Psalms, the attention of men is called to the moral and spiritual 
part of religion ; and the Jewish dispensation thereby vindicated 
from the suspicion of 'iequiring nothing more from its volaiies, 
than the observance of the external rites and ceremonies of the 
law. Such views of religion are proper to be often displayed ; 
and deserve to be insisted on by all who wish to render preach¬ 
ing conducive to the great purpose of promoting righteousness 
and virtue. The style, as far as we have gone, is not only 6*66 
from faults, but elegant and happy. 

It is a. great beauty in an introduction, when it can be made 
to turn on some thought, fully brought out and illustrated; 
especially if that thought has a close connexion with the follow¬ 
ing disimurse, and, at the same time, does not anticipate any 
thing thht is afterwards to be introduced in a more proper place. 
This introductioP of Atterbury's has all these advantages. The < 
enqpnuum which he niakes on the strain of David’s Psalms is 
not such as might as well Imve been prefixed to any other dis- 
cduirw, 'the text of # which’was' taken from any of the Psalms 
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Hfud tlkifl been tbe case, the introdurtion would have lost mneh 
of its beauty *VKe shall see from what follows, how na^rally 
tbe’introductory thoiight connects with his text, and how liappOy 
it Ujshep it in. ^ 

“ One great instance of this proof, w'e have, in the words now 
before us,^ which are taken from a psalm of Asaph, written on 
purpose to set out the weakness and worthlessness of external 
performances, when compared with more substantial and vital 
duties. To enforce which doctrine, God himself is brought in 
as delivering it. * Hear, O my people, and I will speak j O 
Israel, and I will testify against thee : I am God, even thy God,* 
The prefaccfcis very solemn, and therefore what it ushers in, we 
may be sure is of no common importance : ^ I will not reprove 
thee for thy sacrifices or thy burnt-olFerings, to have been con¬ 
tinually before me.* That is, 1 will not so reprove thee for any 
failures in thy sacrifices and burnt-ofl’erings, as if these were tho 
only, or the chief things I required of thee. ‘ I will take no bul¬ 
lock out of thy house, nor he-goat out of thy folds :* I prescribed 
not sacrifices to thee for my own sake, because I needed them; 
* for every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle on a thou¬ 
sand hills.’ Mine they are, and were, before I commanded thee 
to offer them to me; so that, as it follows, ‘ If I were hungry, 
yet would I not tell thee ; for the world is mine, and the fulness 
thereof.’ Rut can ye be so gross and senseless as to, think me 
liable to hunger and thirst ? as to imagine that wants of that 
kind can touch me ? ^ Will I cat the flesh of bulls, or drink the 

blood of goats ?’—Thus doth he exposlul,^ severely with them, 
after the most graceful manner of the Eastern poetry. The 
issue of which is a plain.and full resolution of the case, in those 
few words of the text, ^ Oiler unto God thanksgiving.* Would 
you do your homage the most agreeable way ? would you render 
the most acceptable of services? * Olier unto God thanks¬ 
giving.’ *’ 

It is often a difficult matter to illustrate gracefully the text,of 
a sermon from the context, and to point out the connexion be¬ 
tween them. This is a part of the discourse ‘which is apt to 
became dry and tedious, especially when pursued into a mipute 
comm^tary. And therefore, except as far as such illustration 
from tbe context is necessary for explaining the meaning, or in 
cases where it serves to give dignity" ffticj force, to the te^t, I 
would advise "that it be always treated with brevity. Sometimes 
it may even be tvholly omitted], and the text assumed merely as 
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lEm independent proposition^ if tine connexion with the context he. 
obsG^e^ and would require a laborious explanation. In tlie 
present ease, the illustration from the context is singularly 
happy. Tile passage of the psalm on which it is founded is 
noble and spirited, and connected in- such a n/anner with Hie text, 
as to introduce'^t with a very striking emphasis. On the lan¬ 
guage I have little fo observe, except that the phrase, “ one great 
instance of this proof,” is a clumsy exjjression. It was sufficient 
to have said, ' one great proof,* or ^ one great instance of this.* 
In the same sentence, when he speaks of ‘‘ setting out the weak¬ 
ness and worthlessness of external performances,” we may ob¬ 
serve, that the word, “ worthlessness,” as it is now commonly 
used, signifies more than the deficiency of worth, wh?ch is all that 
the author means. It generally imports a considerable degree 
of badness or blame. It would he more proper, therefore, to say, 
tliff imperfection/ or the ‘ insignilicancy,’ of external perfor¬ 
mances.” 


^ “ The use I intend to make of these words is, from hence to 
raise some thoughts about that very excellent and important 
dut^ ,of praise and thanksgiving, a subject not unfit to be dis¬ 
coursed of at this time; whether we consider, either thmore 
than ordinary coldness that appears of late in men’s tempers 
towards the practice of this (or any otlier) part of a warm and 
afiecting devotion; the great occasion of setting aside this par¬ 
ticular day in the calendar, some years ago ; or the new instances 
of mercy and goodness, which God hath lately been pleased to 
bestow upon us; answering at last the many prayers and fast¬ 
ings, by which we hav’5*J)esouglit him so long for tlie establish¬ 
ment of their majesties’ throne, and for the success of their 
arms; and giving us, in his good tim<?, an opportunity of ap¬ 
pearing before him in the more delightful part of our duty, 
with the voice of joy and praise, with a multitude that keep 
bolidays.’ ” 

In this paragraph there is nothing remarkable; no particular 
beauty or neatness of,expression; and the sentence which it 
bnns is long.apd tiresome.—“To raise some thoughts about 
hat very excellent,” &c. is rather loose and awkward; better, 
to recommend tliat very excellent,* &c.; and when he mentions 
* setting aside” a particular day in tl»e calendar, one would 
magine, that * setting a^art* would have been more proper, as 
.0 * set aside/ seefus ratner to suggest a different idea. 

r ' 

* * Offer unto GqA thanksgiving.*—Which that we may do. 
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I«t m mqoire firsts how we are to md&rstmd this oonuwaitd of 
p#aise and thanksgiving unto God *. and then h^i^rea^ 
it is that we should comply with it* ^ \ , 

Th^ is the gei^eral division of the discourse. An excellent 
one it is, and corresponds to many subjects of this kind, wh«re 
particular duties are to be treated of; first tQ.<!^lain, and then, 
to recommend or enforce them. A division should always ly' 
simple and natural; and much depends on the proper view 
which it gives of the subject. 

« Our inquiry into what is meant here, will be very short; 
for who is there, that understands any tiling of religion, but 
knows, that, the oiferiiig praise and thanks to God, implies, our 
having a lively and devout sense of his excellences, and of his 
benefits ; our recollecting them with humility and thankfulness 
of heart; and our expressing these inward aflections by suitable 
outward signs, by reverent and lowly postures of the body, by 
songs and hymns, and spiritual ejaculations; either publicly or pri¬ 
vately ; either in the customary and daily service of the chureh, 
or in its more solemn assemblies, convened upon extraordinary 
occasions? This is the account which every Christian easily 
gives himself of it; and which, therefore, it would be needless 
to enlarge upon. I shall only take notice upon this head, that 
praise and thanksgiving do, in strictness of speech, signify 
tilings somewhat different. Our p/aisc properly terminates in 
God, on account of his natural excellences and perfections; 
and is that act of devotion, by which we confess and admire his 
several attributes : but thanksgining is a narrower du^, and im 
ports only a grateful sense and acknowl^JS^ent of past mercies! 
We praise God for all his glorious acts of every kind, that rol 
gard either us or other men; for his veiy vengeance, and thosi' 
‘judgments’ which he sometimes ‘ sends abroad in the earth 
but we thank him, properly speaking, for the instances of hb 
goodness alone ; and for such only of these, as we ourselves an' 
some way concerned in. This, I say, is what the two words 
strictly imply ; but since the language of Scripture is generally 
less exact; and useth eitlier of them often to fxpress the oilier 
by, 1 shall not think myselt‘ obliged, in what follows, thus nicely 
always to distinguish them.” 

There was room for insisting more fully on the nature of the 
duty than the author has done under this head; in particular, 
this was the place for correcting the mistake, to which men are 
always Jirbne/ of making ^anksgiving to conshrt inejreKin out- 
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expressions; and for showing^ them^ that the essence of 
lies in the inward feelings of the heart. In general, it 
is of much use to give full and distinct explications of religious 
duties. But, as our author intended only one discourse on the 
subject, he could npt enlarge with equal fulness on every#part of 
it; and he has cliH^sen to dwell on that part on which indeed it is 
most necessary to enlarge, the motives enforcing the duty. For, 
as it is an easier matter to know, than to practise duty, the 
persuasive part of the discourse is that to which the speaker 
should always bend his chief strength. The account given in 
this head, of the nature of praise and thanksgiving, though short, 
is,, yet comprehensive and distinct, and the language is smooth 
l^d elegant. • 

I*' “ Now the great reasonableness of this duty of praise or 

idhSorksgiving, and our several obligations to it, will appear, if we 
either consider it absolutely in itself, as the debt of our natures; 
or compare it with other duties, and shew the rank it bears 
among them ; or set out, in the last place, some of its peculiar 
properties and advantages, with regard to the devout performer 
of it.” 

The author here enters upon the main part of his subject, 
the reasonableness of the duty, and mentions three arguments 
for proving it. These are well stated, and are in tiiemselves 
proper and weighty considerations. How far he has handled 
each of them to advantage, will ajjpear as we proceed. 1 can* 
not, however, but think that he has omitted one very material 
part of the argument .which was to have shown the obligations 
we are under to this dmy, from the various subjects of thanks¬ 
giving afforded us by the divine goodnpss. This would have led 
him to review the chief benefits of creation, providence, and re¬ 
demption : and certainly, they are these which lay the foundation 
of the whole argument for thanksgiving. The heart must ^rst 
be affected with a suitable sense of the divine benefits, before 
one can be excited to prave God. If you would persuade me 
to be thankful to a benefactor, you must not employ such con¬ 
siderations mdi-ely as those upon which tlie author here rests, 
taken from gratitude’s being the law of my nature, or bearing a 
high rank among moral duties, or being attended with peculiar 
advantages. These are considerations but of a secondary nature. 
You must begin with setting before me aH that my.friend has 
don6 for me, if you mean to touch my heart, and to call forth 
the'emotioiiis erf gr|ttitade. The case is perfectly similar, when 
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we are exhorted to give tiianics to God ; and, therefore, in giving 
a full view of the subject, the blessings conferred on us bj divine 
goodness should ^ave been taken into the argument. 

It may be said, however, in apology for our author, that this 
would &ave led him into too wide a field for one discourse, and 
into a field also, which is difficult, because sp beaten, the enu¬ 
meration of the divine benefits. lie, therefore, seems to take it 
for granted, that we have upon our minds a just sense of these 
benefits. He assumes them as kiumn and acknowledged ; and 
setting aside what may be called the pathetic part of the subject, 
or what was calculated to warm llie heart, he goes on to the 
reasoning part. In this management, I cannot altogether blame 
him 1 do not by any means say that it is necessary in every 
discourse to take in all that belongs to the doctrine of which we 
treat. Many a discourse is spoiled, by attempting to render it 
too copious and comprehensive. The preacher may, without 
reprehension, take up any part of a great subject to wliicli liis 
genius at the time leads him, and make that his tl.eine. Hut 
when he omits any thing which may be thought essential, he 
ought to give notice, that thi.s is .a part, which for the lime he 
lays aside. Something of tin’s sort would jicrhaps have been 
proper here. Our author might liave begun by saying, that the 
reasonableness of this duty' must appear to every thinking being, 
who retlects upon the infinite obligations which are laid upon us, 
by creating, preserving, and redee ming love ; and after taking 
notice that the field winch these ojien, was too wide for Ipin to 
enter upon at that time, have jiroceedcd to his other lu ads. 
Let us now consider these separately. • 

. y 

* The duty of praise and thanksgiving, considered ahsohilp/^ 
in itself, is, I say, the tTebt and law of our nature. We had 
such faculties bc.siowed on u.s by our Creator, as made us capa¬ 
ble of satisfying this debt, and obeying this Jaw; and they never, 
therefore, work more iiuturally and freely, than when they arc 
thus employed. 

^ It i.s one of the earliest instructions given us by philosophy, 
and which has ever since been approved and inculcated by the 
wisest men of all ages, that the original design of making man 
v/as, that he miglit praise and honour him who made him. 
When God had finished this goodly frame of things we call 
• the world, and put together the several parts of it according to 
Ids infinite wisdom, in exact number, weight, and measure, there 
was still wanting a creature, in these lower regions, that could 
apprehend the beauty^ order, and exquisitecontrivance of it: 
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that from contemplating ^le gift, might be a,b1e to raise itseff 
to the great Giver, ^nd do honour th all lu^ attributes. Every 
thing indeed tlmt God ma(jlo, did, in aome sense, glorify its 
Author, inasmuch as it carried Uj^on it thel plain niarl| and im¬ 
press of the l)eity, and was an effect worthy of that first cause 
from whence it flowed; and thus might the heavens be said, at 
li the fir^t moment,in which they stood forth, ' to declare his glory, 
and the^firmament to show his handy work.’ But this was an im¬ 
perfect and defective glory ; th6 sign was of no signification 
here below, whilst there was no one here as yet to take notice 
of it: Man, tlierefore, was formed to supply this want, endowed 
with powers fit to find out* and to acknowledge, these unlimut 
ed perfections \ and then put into this temple of God, this lowet* 
world, as the |>riest of nature, to offer up the incense of thanks 
and praise, for the mute jmd insensible part of the creation. 

This, 1 say, hatli been the opinion all along of the most 
thoughtful men down fronj the most ancieiA times : and though 
it be«not demonstrative, ye||it is what we cannot but judge 
highly reasonable, if we do but allow, that man was made for 
somevcud oj' other; and that he js capable of perceiving that 
end. For, then, let us search and inquire never so much, wo 
shall find no other account of him that we can rest upon so 
well. If We say, that he was made purely for tlie good plea¬ 
sure of God ‘t this is, in efiect, to say, that he was made for no 
determinate end; or for none, at leasl, that we can discern. If 
we say, that he was designed as an instance of the wisdom, and 
power, and’ goqdness of God ; this, indeed, may be the reason 
of his tang in genera^ for it is the common reason of the'being 
of every thing besides. Bnt it gives^ no aefcount, why he was 
made such a thing as he is, a reflecting, thoughtful, inquisitive 
being. The -particular reason of this seems most aptly to be 
drawn from the,praise and honour 1|,hat was (not only to redqund 
to God from him, but) to be given to Gad by him.” ' 

The thought whic^ runs through all tins passage, of man’s 
being'-the priest of nature, and of his existence being calculated 
chiefly, for tH^ end, ^at he might offer up4:he praises of the 
mute part of the creatipn,^ is an ingenious tliought, and well 
illustrated. - |t was a favourite idea among some of the ancimit 
philosophers ; and it is not the worse on that account, as its 
tliereby appears to have been a natural sentiment of the human 
mind. In 'composing a sermon, however, it might have been 
better to have introduced it as a sort of collateral argument, or 
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a'n incidental illustration, thjjn to haveidisplayed jt with so much 
pomp, and to have filaced it in the front of the arguments for 
this duty. It does not seem to me, .when placed in this station,, 
to bear aU the stress which tlie author lays upon it. -When the 
divine goodness brought man into existence, we cannot well 
conceive th^t its chief purpose was, to form a'heing who might 
sing praises to his Maker.' Prompted by infinite benevolence, ♦ 
the supren^ Creator formed the human race, that they might 
rise to happiness, and to the* enjoyment of himsMf, through a 
course of virtue, or proper action. * 111 © sentiment on which our 
author dwells, however beautiful, appears too loose and rhetori- 
qal, to be a principal head of discourse 

“ This duty, therefore, is* the debt and law of our nature. 
And it will more distinctly appear to be such, if we consider the 
two ruling faculties of our mind, the understanding and the will 
apart, in both whiclvit is deeply founded: in the understanding, 
as in the principle of reason, which oVns and acknowledges it; 
in the will, as in the fountain of gratitude and return, which 
prompts, and even constrains us to pay it. 

“ Reason was given us as a rule and measure, by the help 
ojf which we were» to proportion our esteem of every thing, 
according to the degrees of perfection and goodness whicli 
we found tlierein. It cannot, therefore, if it doth its office 
at all, but apprehend God as the best and .most perfect being; 
it must needs see and own and admire his infinite perfec¬ 
tions. And this is what is strictly meant by praise; whicli, 
therefore, is expressed in Scripture, confessing to God 
and acknowledging him; by ascribing to him what is his due; 
and, as far as this sensfc of the word reaches, it is impos- 
silile to think of God witliout praising Jliira; for it depends 
not on the understanding, how it shall apprehend things, any 
more than it doth on the eye, how visible objects shall appear 
to it 

“ The duty takes tlie further and syer hold of us, by the 
means of the'will, and that strong bent towards gratitude, which 
tlie Author of our nature hath implanted in it. .There is not a 
more active principle than this in the mind of mah ; and surely 
that which deserves its utmost force, and should set all its 
springs a-work, is God; the great and universal Benefactor, 
from whom alone we received whatever'we either have, or are, • 
and to whom ,we can possibly repay nothing but our praises, or . 
to speak more properly on this head, aud according to the 
strict import of the wor our .thanksgiving. ‘ Who hath first 
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given to God/ (saiUi the gi*eat npostlc in. his usual figure,) " and it 
shall be recorr^used unto him again T A jgift, it seems, always 
requires a recompense : nay, ‘^but of him,nnd through him, and 
to him, are all things : of him,’ as the AiithOr; * through him/ 
as the Preserver and Governor; y© him,’ as the end and perfec¬ 
tion of all things : ' to whom therefore’ (as it follows), be glory 
, for ever. Amen!” < • * 

I cannot much approve of the light in which our authoi 
places liis argument in these paragraphs. There is something 
too metaphysical and refined, in his deducing, in this manner, the 
obligation to thanksgiving, from tlie two faculties of the mind, 
understanding and will. Though what he says iJe in itself just 
yet the argument is not sufficiently plain and striking. Argu- 
^ments in sermons, especially on subjects.tliat so naturally and 
easily suggest them, should be palpable and popular: should not 
be brought from topics that appear far sought, but should di¬ 
rectly address the heart and feelings. The preacher bught 
never to depart too far from the common ways of thinking, and 
<»xpressing himself. I am inclined to think, that this whole head 
might have been improved, if the author had taken up more 
obvious ground; had stated gratitude as one of the most natu¬ 
ral principles of the human heart; had illustrated this, by show¬ 
ing how odious the ppposite disposition is, and with wbat 
general consentmen, in all ages, have agreed in hating and CQn- 
-clemuing the ungrateful; and t^jen, applying these reasonings to. 
the present case, had placed in a strong view that entire corrup¬ 
tion of moral* sent’ment which it discovers, to be destitute of 
thankful emotions ^whrds the supreme Benefactor of mankind. 
As the most natural method of giving vent to grateful sen¬ 
timents is by external expressions of thanksgiving, hC' might 
then have answered the objection that is apt to occur, of the ex 
pression of our praise being insignificant to the Almighty. But, 
by seeking to be too refined in bis argument, be has omittei 
some of the most striking and obvious considerations, and which 
properly displayed, would have afforded as great a field ioi 
eloquence, a^the topics which he has chosen. He goes on: 

* Gratitude consists in an equal return of benefits, if we are 
able; of thanks, if we are not: which thanks, therefore, must 
rise always in proportion as the favours received, are great, and' 
the receiver ihcapabl^ ofi making any other sort of requital. 
Now, since no rnlm bath benefitted God at any time ^ancjln 
yet every man, in each moment of his life, is continually b^ne- 
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fitted by bim^ what strong obligaMons must we neeas be under to 
thank him I It is tl'ue, our thanks are -rcallyai Insignificant to 
him, as any other kjnd of return would be; in themselves, 
indeed, tljey are worihless ; but his goodness hath put a value 
upon them: he hath declared, he will apcept them in lieu of tlie 
vast debt we owe; and after that, which is fittest for us, to 
dispute how they came tod)e<taken as an or to pay 

them? ' ) < 

“ It is, therefore, the voice of nature (as far as gratitude 
itself is so), that the good tilings we receive from above should 
be sent back again thither in thanks and praises; 'as the 
rivers run intouthe sea, to the place’, (the ocean of beneficence) 
' from whence the rivers come, • thither should they return 
agaih.* ** 

'4 

III these paragraphs he has, indeed, touched some of the con¬ 
siderations which I nientioned: but he has only touched them: 
wheibas, witli advantage, they might have formed the main body 
of his argument. 

“We have considered the duty absolutely/; we are now 
to compare it with otherS;^ and to see what rank it bears among 
them. And here we shall tiud, that, among all the acts of religion 
immediately addressed to God, this is much tlie noblest and 
most excellent; as it must needs be, if What hath Been laid down 
be* allo^/^ed, that the end of man’s creation wais to praise and 
glorify God. For that cannot Iftit be the most noble and excel¬ 
lent act of any being, which best answers the emj and design of, 
it. Other parts of devotion, such as conffJsion and prayer, seem 
not originally to have been ^designed for man; nor man for them 
They imply guilt and want, with which the state of itmocence was* 
not acquainted Had man continued in that estate, his worship 
(like tlie devotions of angels) had been paid to heaven in pure 
acts of thanksgiving; and nothing had been left for him to do, 
boj’^ond the enjoying the good things of life, as nature directed, 
and praising the God of nature, who bestowed them. Bpt being 
fallen from innocence and abundance; having contracted guilt, 
and forfeited his right to all sorts of mercies ; prayer and con¬ 
fession became‘necessary, for a time, to retrieve tlie loss, and to 
^restore him to that staW wherein he should be able to live with¬ 
out them. These are fitted, tlierefore, for a lower dispensation; 
htsiore wdiich, in Paradise, there wds notliing but praise, and 

Vihfteb which, there shall be nothing but that in heaven. Our per¬ 
fect state did at first, and will at last, consist fn the (lerformance 
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of this duty ; and herein^ therefore, lies tj^e excellence and the 
honouf of* our nature. 4 1 

“ It is the same way. of reasoning, by which the apostle hath 
given the preference to charity, beyoni faith and hope, and 
every spiritual gift. ^ Charity never faileth;^ saiU/he; mean* 
ing that it is not a virtue useful only in this life y but will accom¬ 
pany us also into the next: ' but whether there lie prophecies, 
they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whe¬ 
ther there be knowledge, it shall vanish away.' These are 
gifts of a temporary advantage, and shall all perish in the using. 
'For we know in part^ and.we prophesy ii^/p|irtour present 
state is imperfect, and, therefore, what belongs J;o that, and only 
tliat, must be imperfect too. 'But when that which is perfect is 
come, then that which is in part shall be done away.' The argu- 
'ment of St. Paul, we see, which sets charity above the rest of 
Christian graces, will give praise also the pre-eminence over 
all the parts of the Christian worship; and we may conclude 
our reasoning therefore, as he doth his: ' And now abideth 
confession, prayer, and praise, these three ; but the greatest of 
these is praise.’’ 

* 

The author, here, enters on the second part of his ai'gument, 

the high rank which thanksgiving holds, wlftii com]^red with 

other duties of religion. This he handles with mucjU^ eloquence 

and beauty. His idea, that this was the original worsliip of 

man before his fall rendered otlier duties requisite, and sliall 

contintft to be his worship in heaven, when the duties which 

are occasioned by a consciousness of guilt shall have no place, is 

solid and just; hi^ illustration of it is very happy; and the 

style extremely flowing and sweet. Seldom do we meet with 

any piece of composition in sermons, that has more merit than 

this head. ^ 

» 

It is so, certaii/ly^ on other accoimts, as well as this ; par. 
ticularly, as it is the most disinterested brstnch of our religious 
serviqp ; such as hath the most of God, and the least of ourselves 
in it, of any we pay ; and therefore approaches the nearest of 
any to a pure, and free, and perfect act of homage. For though 
a good action doth not grow immediately worthless by being 
done with the prospect of advantage, as some have strangely im¬ 
agined ; yet it will be allowed, I suppose, tjiat its being ddbe, 
without the mixture of that end, or with as little of it as po^Bible, 
recommends it so much tlie more, %nd raises the price, ofii..it. 
' Doth Job fear God for nought T was an objection of Satan ; 
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-\vhich implied ^ihat tjiose duties were most valuable, where our 
own interest was least aimed at ;^nd God seems, by tlie commiso 
sion he then gave Satan, to try exfteriments upon Job, thus tar 
to have allowed his p^a,. Kow our requests for future, and even 
our acknoSprIedg|ments of past mercies, centre purely in our¬ 
selves ; our own interest is the direct aim of them. But praise 
is a generous and unmercenary principle, which proposes no 
other end to itself, but to do, as is fit for a creature endowed 
with such faculties to do, towards the most perfect and benefi¬ 
cent of beings ; and to pay tlie willing tribute of honour there, 

. whtrothe vohje.of reason directs us to* pay it. God hatli, in¬ 
deed, annexed a blessing to the duty; and when we know this, 
we cannot choose, while we are performing tlie duty, but have 
some regard to the blessing which belongs to it. However, 
that is not the direct aim of our devotions, nor was it the first 
motive that stirred us up to them. Had it been so, wo should 
naturally have betaken ourselves to prayer, and breathed out 
our desires in tliat forra^ wherein they are most properly con¬ 
veyed. ^ 

“ In short, praise is our most excellent work, a work com¬ 
mon to the church triumphant and inilitanf, and which lifts us up 
into cominunion and fellowship with angels. The matter about 
which it is conversant, is always the perfection of God’s nature; 
and the act itself, is the perfection of ours.” 

Our author’s second illustration, is taken from praise being 
the most disenterested act of homage. * This he explains justly 
and elegantly; though periaps, cite ronsideratutin is rather 
too thin and refined for enfotcing Te\\%sj(s duties ; as crea. 
tures, such as we, in approaching to the diviii.s presence, 
can never be supposed to lay aside all consideration of 
our own wants pnd necessities ; and certainly are not re^^red 
(as the author admits) to divest ourselves of such regarvls. 
Tile concluding sentence of this head is elegant and happil^jir 
exjiressed. ^ 

* 1 come now, in the last place, to set out some^of its pecu¬ 
liar properties and advantages, which recommend it to the devout 
performer. And, ^ * 

I. It is the most pleasing part of our devotions: it proceeds 
aftvay's *froni a li'^ly cheerful temper of mind, and it cherishes 
andimproves whaf it proceeds from. * For' it is good to sing 
praises unto our God,* (says one whose experience, m this case, 
we may rely upon,) ‘for it is pleasant, and praise is comely.* 
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Petition and confusion are the language of the in<ligent and the 
guilty, the breathings of a sad and contrite spirit: ‘ Is any af, 
dieted ? let him praybut, * II any merry 7het him sing psalms.’ 
The most usual and natural way of men’s clipressiiig the mirth ol 
their hearts is in a song, and songs cp-e the very language, ol 
praise; t# the expressing of which they are in a peculiar man¬ 
ner appropriated, and are scarce of any other us» in religion. 
Indeed^ tlie whole composition of this duty is such, as through¬ 
out speaks ease and delight to the mind. It proceeds from love 
and from thankfuhtess: from love, the fountain of pleasure, the 
passion which gives every thing we do, or enjoy, its relish and 
agreeableness. From thankfulness, which involves in it the me¬ 
mory of past benefits, the actual presence of them to the mind, 
and the repeated enjoyment of them. And as is its principle, 
■ smell is its end also : for it procureth quiet and ease to the mind, 
by doing somewliat towards satisfying that debt which it labours 
under; by delivering it to those tlioughts of praise and grati¬ 
tude, those exultations it is so full of; and which would grow 
uneasy and troublesome to it if they were kept in. If the Ihank- 
lu! ^ refrttined, it would be pain and grief’ to them ; but then, 
then * is their soul satisfied as with marrow and fatness, when 
their mouth praiselh God with joyful lips.’” 

In beginning this head of discourse, the expression which the 
author uses, “ to set out some of its peculiar properties and ad¬ 
vantages,” would now be reckoned not so proper an expres¬ 
sion, to point out,” or “ to shew.” The first subdivision, 
concerning pnaise being the most pleasant part of devotion, is 
very just and well eS^ressed, as far as it goes ; but seems to me 
rather defective. Much more might have been said, upon the 
pleasure that accompanies such exalted ^acts of devotion, ll 
was a cold thought, to dwell upop its disburdening the mind o 
a debt. TJie author should have insisted more upon the inijuciicf 
of praise and thanksgiving, in >varming, gladdening, soothing 
<the mind ; lifting it above the world, to dwell'among divine and 
eternal objects. He should have described the peace and joy 
which then expand the heart; the relief which this exerci,s'e pro¬ 
cures, from the cares arid agitations of life; the encouraging 
views of Providence^to,. which it leads our atte\dion ; and the 
trust whicli it prbmotes in the divine mercy for the fiiture, by the 
commemoration of.b^nefits past.* In short, tins was the place 
for hi»»pouring out a greater flow of devotional sentiments %aii 
what we here find. . ^ 
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« 2, It is another distinguishing property ofdivine praise, that 
it enJargcth the powers ahd capacities of our souls, turning them 
from low and little things, upon tlHir greatest andmoblest object, 
the divine nature, anh employing them in the discovery and ad- 
miratioa oT those several perfections that adorn it. We see 
what difference there is between man and man, such at there is 
hardly greater between man and beast: and this proceeds chiefly 
from the different sphere of thought which they act in, and the 
» different objects they converse with. The mind is essentially the 
same, in the peasant and the prince : the force of it naturally 
equals in the untaught man, and the philosopher; only the one 
of these is busied in mean affairs, and within narrower bounds ; 
the other exercises himself in things of weight and moment; and 
this it is, that puts the wide distance between them. Noble ob¬ 
jects are to the mind, what the sunbeams are to a bud or flower; 
they open and unfold as it were the leaves of it; put it upon 
exerting and spreading itself every way; and call forth all those 
powers that lie hid and locked up in it. The praise and admi¬ 
ration of God, theref(#re, bring this advantage along with 
it, that it sets our faculties upon their full stretch, and im¬ 
proves tliem to all the degrees of perfection of which tliey are 
capable,**' 

This head is just, well expressed, and to censure it might 
appear hypercritical. Some of the expressions, however, one 
would think, might be amended. The simile, for instance, 
about the effects of the sunbeams upon the bu‘d or flower, iS pretty, 
but not correctly expressed. “ They open and’ unfold,* as it 
were, the leaves of it.” If this is to be, U^^^ally applied to the 
flower, the phrase, “ as it ware,” is needless ; if it is to be ineta- 
pliorically understood, (which appears to be the case,) the. * leaves 
of the mind,' is harsh language; besides that, “ put it ujpon ex¬ 
erting itself,” it is*rather a low expression. Notliing is more 
nice than to manage properly such similes and allusions, so as to 
preserve them perfectly correct, and at the same time to render* 
the image lively: it might perhaps be amended in some such way 
as this: ' As the sunbeams open the bud, and unfold the leaves' 
of a lldtver, noble objects have a like eftect upon the mind; they 
expand and spread it, and call forth thoU powers that before 
1^ hid and locked up in the soul.' 

# 3, It farther promotes in us an exquisite sense of Goer’s hon¬ 
our, and a high indignation of mind at'every t%ing that openly 
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profanes it. For*what we value and delight in, we cannot with 
patience heetr slighted or abused: Our ^wn praises, which we 
are constantly puttirf^ up, will be a spur tons Mards procuring 
and promoting the divine glory in every other instancy; and will 
make us set our faces against ail open and avowed impieties; , 
Vhich, m^thinks; should be considered a little by such as would 
be thought not to be wanting in this duty, and yet are often silent 
imder the foulest dishonours done to religion, and its great Author: 
for tamely to hear God’s name and worship vilified by others, is 
no veiy good argument that we have been used to honour and 
reverence him, in good earnest, oprselves.” 

The thought here is well founded, thougji ft is carelessly 
and loosely brought out. The sentence, “ our own praises* 
which we are constantly putting aip, will be a spin* to us 
towards procuring and promoting the divine glory in every 
other instance,” is both negligent in language, and ' ambiguous 
in meaning, for “ our own praises,” properfy signifies the praises 
of ourselves. Much better if he had said, * Those devout 
praises which we constantly offer up to the Afraighty, wiil 
naturally prompt us to promote the divine glory in every other 
instance.’ 

« 

“ 4. It will, beyond all this, work in us a deep humility and 
consciousness of our own imperfections. Upon a frequent atten¬ 
tion to God and liis attributes, we shall easily discover our own 
weakness and emptiness ; our gelling thoughts of ourselves w'ill 
abate, and we; shall sec and feel that we are ^altogether lighter 
to be laid in the balafi^ip than vanityand this is a lesson which, 
to Ihe greatest part of mankind, is, I think, very well worth learn¬ 
ing. We are naturally presumptuous and vain ; full of ourselves* 
and regardless of every thing besides, especially when some lit¬ 
tle outward privileges distinguish us from the rest of mankind j 
then, it is odds, but w^e look ihto ourselves with great degrees of 
complacency, ^ and are wiser,’ (and better every way) ‘ in our 
own conceit, than s6ven men that can render, a reason.’ Now 
ribthing will contribute so much to the cure of this vanity, as a due 
attention to God’s excellencies and perfections. By comparing 
these with those which iwe imagine belong to us, we shall learn, 

* Pot to think more highly of ourselves, than we ought to think of^ 
ourselves,’ but * to thjnl^ soberly; we shall $nd msre satisfaction 
in looking upwards^and hqmbling ourselves before our common 
Creator, than in casting our eyes downward with scorn upon' our 
fellow-creatures, and setting at nought any part of the work of 
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his hands. The vast distance vve are at from real and infinite 
worth, will astonishes so much, that we shall not be tempted to 
value ourselves upom these lesser degrees of* pre-eminence, which 
custom or opinion, or some little accidental advantages, have 
^ given hver otJier men.^ 

Though^the thought here also be jui^, yet alike deficiency iA 
elegance arid beauty appears. ‘ The phrase, «it is odds but we 
look into ourselves, with great degrees of coinplacency,” is much 
too low and colloquial for a sermon—^he might have said, *we 
< likely,’ or ^ we are prone’ to look into ourselves.—“ Compar¬ 
ing jthese with those which we imagine belong to us,” is also very 
careless style.^'By comparing these witli the virtues and abili¬ 
ties vrhich we ascribe to ourselves, we shall learn’—would have 
been purer and more correct 

“ 5. I shall mention but one use of it more, and it is this; 
that a conscientiousa praise of God will keep us back from all 
false and mean praise, all fulsome and servile flatteries, such as 
are in use among men. Praising, as it is commonly managed, is 
noti^ng else but a trial of skill upon a man, bow many good 
things we can possibly say of liim. All the treasures pf oratory 
are ransacked, and all tlie fine filings that ever were said, are 
heaped together for his sake; and no matter whether it belongs 
to him or not; so tlisre be but enough op’t. W Inch is one de- 
plora’Ae instance, among a thousand, of the baseness of human 
nature, of its small regard to traik and justice; to right or wrong; 
to w'hat is, or is not to be praised But he who hath a deep sense 
of the excellencies of God upon bis hear^ will make a God of 
notliing besides. He will give every Jhe his just encomium, 
hoKOur where honour is due, and as much as is due, because it is 
his duty to do so; but t)ie honour of God will suffer him to 
go no further. Which rule, if it had been observed, a neigh¬ 
bouring prince (ivho now, God»be thanked, needs flatterj a 
great deal more than ever he did) would have wanted a great 
deal of tliat incense which hath been oftered up, to him by his 
adorers,” * 

if 

t 

' This bead appears scarcely to desefve any place among tlic 
more important topics that naturally presfented themselves on this 
< subject; at least, it had much better have wanted the application « 
which the author mrikes of his reasoning do the flatterers of Louis 
XlV,; and the thanks which he offers to G.^d, for tlie affairs of ’ 
that prince being in so low a state, that he now needed flattery 
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more than ever. This political satire is altogether out of place 
and unworthy of the subject. 

' One would be inclined to think upon re 
arguments;, that lie has overlooked some t 
huppy consequences of this duty, of fall as much impoftance as 
any that he has inserted. Particularly, he ought not to hare 
omitted the happy tendency of praise and thani^giving, to 
strengthen good dispositions in the heart; to promote love to* 
God, and imitation of those perfections which we adore ; and to 
infuse a spirit of ardour and zeal into the whole of religion, as 
the service of our Benefactor. These are consequences which 
naturally follow from the proper performance of t^is duty; and 
which ought not to have been omitted; as no opportunity should 
be lost of showing the good efiect of devotion on practical religion 
fTn'd moral virtue ; and pointing out the necessary connection of 
the one wdth the other. For certainly the great end of preaching 
is, to make men better in all the relations of life, and to. pro¬ 
mote that complete reformation of hearf and conduct in which true 
Christianity consists. Om**author, however, upon the whole, is 
not deficient in such views of n ligion; for in his* general st|ain 
of preaching, as he is extremely pious, so he is, at the same lime, 
practical and moral. , *. 

His summing up of the whole argument, in die next para¬ 
graph, is elegant and beautiful*; and such concluding views of 
the subject are frequently very proper and useful: “ Upon these 
grounds doth the duty of prais^tand, and thes? are the obliga¬ 
tions that bind ps to the performance of it. It is the end of our 
being, and tiie very rand law of our nature; flowing from 
the two great fountains of human action, the understanding, 
and the will, naturally^ and almost necessarily. It is the most 
excellent part of our religious worship; enduring to eternity, 
after the rest shall be done away; and paid even now, in the 
frankest manner, with the least regard to our o^ interest* It 
recommends itself to us by several peculiar properties and 
advantages; as it carries more pleasure in it, than all other 
kinds of devqtion ; as it enlarges and exalts the several powers 
of the mind ; as it breeds in us an exci|uisite sense of God's hon¬ 
our, and a w'illingn§ss to promote it in the world; a^.it teaches 
us to be humble and lowly ourselves, and yet preserves us from 
base and sordid flattery, from bestowing mean an(j^undue praises* 
upon oUiers." . ^ 

After this, oiir author addresses himself to two classes of men, 


vjjewing our author's 
omics, respecting the 
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the careless and the profane. His address to the careless is 
heautifuf and pathfetic; that to the profane, is not so well ex¬ 
ecuted, and is liab^ to some objection. Such addresses a|)> 
pear to me to be, on several occasions, very useful parts of a 
discourse. They prjevailed much in the strain of preaching 
before the Restoration ; and, perhaps, since that period, have 
^been’ too 'much neglected. They afford an opportunity of 
bringing home to the consciences of the audience, many things, 
which, in the course of the sermon, were, perhaps, delivered in 
the abstract. * * 

I shall not dwell on the conclusion of the sermon, which 
if. chiefly employed in observations on the posture ofc publfc 
affairs at that time. Considered upon the whole, this dis¬ 
course of Bishop Atterbury’s is both useful and beautiful, 
though I .have ventured to point out some defects in it. Sel¬ 
dom, or never, can we expect to meet with a composition of any 
kind, which is absolutely perfect in all its parts: and when 
we take into^ account the difliculiies wh^ch jf before showed 
(o' attend the eloquence of the pulpit, we have perhaps, less 
resion to look for perfection in a sermon, than in any other 
composition. 


LECTURE XXXI. 

CONDUCT OF A DISCOURSE IN^LL ITS PARTS-INTRODUCTION 
—DIVISION—NARRATION AND EXPLICATION. 

a 

I HAVE, in the foui; preceding lectures, considered what 
is peculiar to each of the three great fields of public speaking, 
populai assemblies, the bar, and the pulpit. I am now to treat 
of what is common to them all ;* of the conduct of a discourse or 
oration, in general. The previous view which I have given 
of the distinguishing spirit and character of different kinds of 
public speaking, was qecessary for the proper application of 
the rules which I am about to deliver; and as I proceed, I shall 
farther point out, how far any of these rules may have a par¬ 
ticular respect to tlie bar, to the pulpit, of* tp popular courts 
, 'Oh whatever subject any one intends to discourse, he will 
most dommonly begin with some introduction, in order to pre¬ 
pare the'minds of his hearers ; be will then>,§tate his subject, and 
explain the facts connected with it ; he wi^ employ arguments 
for establishing his own opinion, and overthrowing that of his 
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antagonist:' he may perhaps, if there be rooii^or it, endeavour* 
to,touch tlie passions of his audience t and Sifter having said all 
he thinks proper, he will 'bring his discours^ to a, close by some 
peroration or conclusion. , This being the natural train of 
speaking, the. parts that* compose a regular formal oration, arc 
these six; first,.the exordium or introduction; secondly, the 
state, and the division of the subject; thirdly, nardhtion or ex¬ 
plication I fourthly, the reasoning or arguments y fifthly, tlie 
pathetic part;. and lastly, the conclusion. 1 do not mean, that 
each of these must enter into every public discourse, or that they 
must enter always in this order. TJiere is no reason for being 
so formal on every occasion; nay, it would often^be a fault, and 
would render a discourse pedantic and still*. There may bo 
many excellent discourses in public, where -several of these parts 
are altogether wanting; where tlie speaker, for instance, uses 
no introduction,' but enters directly on his subject; where he has 
no occasion either ’to divide op explain f but simply reasons on 
one side of the question, and then finishes. But as the parts, 
which I have mentioned, are the natural constituent parts of a 
regular oration; and as in every discourse whatever, some of 
them must be found, ft is necessary to our present purposej that 
I should treat of eaqh of them distinctly. 

I begin, of course, with the exoriHum or introduction. This 
is manifestly common to all the three kinds of .public speaking. 
It is not a rhetorical invention. It is founded upon nature, and 
suggested by common sense, ^j^^hen one is going to counsel 
another; when he takes upon him to instruct, or to reprove, 
prudence will generally direct liini not to do it abruptly^ out to 
use some preparation ;’to begin with somewhat lhabmay incline 
the persons to whom he addre^es hiuisclf, to judge favourably 
of what he is about to say; and may dispose them to such a 
train of thought, as will forward and assist the, purpose wliicli he 
has in view. This is, or ought to be, the main scope of an ’in¬ 
troduction. Accordingly Cicero and Quintilian mentions three 
ends, to one or other of whjjph it sliould be subservient “ reddere 
auditores beqpvolos, altentos, dociles^” , 

^ First; to conciliate the good-will of the hearers ; to render 
them benevolent, or well-aiTected to tlie speaker and to the sub¬ 
ject. • Topics for thii^ purpose may, m causes at tlic bar? be 
sometiines taken from the particular situ|^ion the speakei^ 
himself, or of his ejent, or from the cJiaracter or behaviour of 
his antagonists, ci^troslecf with his own; on othc” occasions, 
f^pm the nature Sf the subject, as closely connected witli |Jie 
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* interest of the hearers, and, in, general, 1‘rom the modesty and 
got^d intention with whieh the speaker enters npon his subjeci^' 
The second end olL an introduction iis), to raise tlie attention of 
the hearers ; which^ may be eifectefi by giving them some hints 
of the importance, dignity, or novelty of the subject j or some 
favourable view of the clearness and precision with which we 
are to tre^t.it; and of the Brevity with which we me to dis¬ 
course. The, third end is to render the Iiearers docilej or open 
to persuasion ; for which end, we must begin with studying to 
remove any particular prepossessions they may have contracted 
against the cause, or side of the argument which we espouse. 

Some one,, of these ends should be proposed by every intro¬ 
duction. When there is no occasion for aiming at any of them; 
^hen we are already- secure of the good-will, the attention, and 
the docility of the audience, as may often be the case, formal in¬ 
troductions may, without any prejudice, be omitted. And, 
indeed, when they seWe for n# purpose b*ut mere ostentation, 
they had for the most part better be omitted; unless as far as 
respect to the audience makes it decent, that a speaker should 
not break in upon them too- abruptly, but by a short , exordium 
prepare them for what he is going to say. Demosthenes’ intro¬ 
ductions are always short and simple; Cjcero’s are fuller and 
more artful. , * 

The ancient, critics distinguish two kinds of introductions, 
whi ;h they call “ pfincipinm," and “ insinuatio.” “ Priiicipium” 
is, where the orator plainly aiyjl directly professes his aim in 
speal^ing. “ Insinuatio” is, where a larger cojnpass must be 
taken ; and where, presuming the dispo.^’tion of the audience to 
he much against the orator, he must gradually reconcile them to 
Iifaring him, before he pkinly .discovers the point which he has 
in view , 

^Of this latter sort of introduction, we have an admirable in¬ 
stance in Cicero’s second oration against Rullus. This RiiUus 
was tribune of the people, and Imd prop.ised an Agrarian law ; 
the purpose of .which was to create §, decemvirate, or ten com¬ 
missioners, with absolute power for five years over all the lands 
conquered by the republic, in order to divide them among the 
citizens. Such laws had often been proposed by factious magis-' 
tralbs, and were always greedily received by the people. Cicero 
' is speaking the {^ople; he had lately been nmde consul by 
their interest and his first attempt is to r^ake them reject this 
aw. The subject was extremely delicate,land required much 
aWt. He begins with acknowledging all the favours which he 
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had received from tiie people, in preference to the nobility. He ; 
professes himself the creature of their ptjwer^ and of all men the 
most engap|:ed to promote their interest. ,ile declares that he 
held himself to be the consul of the people f and that^he would 
always glory ki preserving the character of a popular magistrate.' 
But to be popular, he observes, is an ambiguous word. He 
understood it to import a steady attachment to the interests 
of the people, to their libirty, their ease, and their peace; 
but by some, he saw, it was abused, and made a cover to 
their own selfish and ambitious designs. In this manner, he 
begins to draw gradually nearer to his purpose of attacking 
the proposal of Bullus, but still with great management and 
reserve. He protests, that he is far from being an enemy to 
Agrarian laws ; he gives the highest praises to the Gracchi, 
tlibse zealous patrons o# the people; and assures them, that 
when he first heard of R«llus*s law, he had resolved to sup¬ 
port it, if he found it for th6ir interest; but that, upon ex¬ 
amining it, he found it calculated to establish a dominion that, 
•was inconsistent with liberty, and to aggrandize a few men at 
the expense of the public; and theti terminates his exordium with 
telling them, that he is* going to^give his reasons for being of 
this opinion ; but that if his reasons shall not satisfy them, he 
will give up his own opinion, and embrace theirs. In all this 
there was great art. His eloquence produced the intended 
efliect; and the people, with one voice, rejected this Agrarian 
law. 

Having giv<;n these general views of,the nature and end of 
an introduction, I procj^ed to lay down some rules for the proper 
composition of it. These are tlie'mprc rfecessary, as this is a 
part of the. discourse which requires no small care. It is always 
of impo*'tance to begin well; to make a favourable impression 
at first setting out; when the minds of the hearers, vacant as yet 
flhd free, are most disposed to receive any impression casiiy. 

1 must add, too, that a ‘good introduction is often found to 
be extremely difficult. Few parts of the xliscourse give tlie com¬ 
poser more trouble, or are attended with more nicety in the ex¬ 
ecution, * , * * 

The first'rule is, that the introduction should be easy and ^ 
natural. The subject must always suggest it. ^It must appear^ 
as Cicero*beautifully^e:^presses it, “ Effloridsse poawtus ex re de 
qua ium agitur.** Jit is too common a fault in introductions, 

H *10 have sprung uf, of its own accoid, fiom the matter whicli »s under con* 
cideration.’' ' 
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' ' -I ^ 

' ^ » i»v‘ ^ ^ ^ « 

^ th^ tiiiB^, ar^.taXen from some common-»la 0 e'to|>ic, which has no 
|plec^]i^ rotation to'W in hand jp^y which means they 

filled ^^art^ lihn jRiJps ^ctached from the ro^t of the discourse 
Oi(jilda hin4,at^S|jdimtfs int^ j^efixied to his t^atilina- 

* rian ai^dyi^urthine'wars. ^-They might as Well have beenin- 
ifrodnctions/to any other history, or to ^y 'other treatise what¬ 
ever and^itheref^re, though elegant^dn themselves, they must be 

. codsider^ as blemishes in the wort, from want of due donnec- 
tioii withii, Cicero, though abuiidhntly correct 4n this Arti¬ 
cular ii^ his orations, yet it not so in his other works. It ap¬ 
pears from a^ letter of his to A1:ticus (L. xvi. 6.) that it was Ins 
cui^tom to ^prepare, at his leisure, a collection of different intro- 
.ductions or prefaces, ready to be prefixed to any work that he 
..might afterwards publish. In consequence of this strange 
method of composing, it happened io him, to employ, the 
same introduction twice without igemembering it; prefixing 
it to two difi'erent works. Upon Atticus informing him of 
this, he acknowledges the mistake, and sends him a new intro¬ 
duction. * 

In order to render introductions natural and easy, it is, in 
'Htny opinion, a good rule, that they should not be planned till 
after one has meditated in his own mind the substance of bis 
discourse. Tlien, and not till then, he should begin to think 
of some proper and natural introduction. By taking a contrary 

* course, and labouring in the first place on an introduction, 

< jevery one who is accustomed to composition will oftpn find, 

that either he is led to lay hold of some common-place topic, 
or that, instead of the introduction bein^accommodated to the 
discourse, he is obliged to aocommodate'the whole discourse to 
the introduction which He had previously written. Cicero 
m^kes this reihark; though, as we have seen, higi practice was 
not ’ always confqrmable to his own rule. “ Omnibus rebus 
consideratis, turn denique id, quod primum est dicendum, pHi 
stremum soleo cogiiare, quo utar exordio. Kadi si quando id 
primum invenire volui, nullum*^mihi occurrit, nisi aut exile, aut 
nagatorium, aut vulgare.”* After the mind h»s: been once 
aml^put ip train, by close meditation on the subject, 
materiaits for the preface will then suggest themselves much more 

• « Wtren rthtve plaAfied and.digeeted all the matfriils of wy d1^coar|e, it is 
my ciWtoin’toll^lc, io#ie last place, pf'lhe intrdddfaion which I 

-Ifhr if it any, time I have rrdravortred to invitet an mWodiiotion fissr, 
KArahiSbaf^mroeeiitred tome foriha« bat Ahat was tridittf. »iuc^ 

tory, i|usd kidS'U. . ^ 
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In the iiecond place, in an introduction, correctness should 
be carefully studied in the expression. Thjs is requisite, on ac¬ 
count of the situation of the hearers. Tliey are then more di.s- 
posed to criticise than at any other period»; they are, as yet un¬ 
occupied with the subject or the arguments; their attention is 
wholly directed to the speaker’s style and manner. Some¬ 
thing must be done, therefore, to pre]>osses.s them in his favour; 
tljough, for the same reasons, too much art must hJ avoided; for 
it will be more easily detected at that time than afterwards; and 
will derogate from persuasion in all that follov'.s. A correct 
plainnes.-i, and elegant simplicity, is the proper character of an 
introduction; “ ut videamur,” says Quintilian, “ accurate, non 
callide, diciTc.” • 

In the third place, modesty is another character which it 
must carry. All appearances of modesty are favourable and 
Irt-epossessing. If (be orator set out with an air of arrogance 
and ostentation, the selt-Iove and pride of the hearers will be 
presently awakened, and will follow Jiim with a very suspicious 
eye throughout all his progress, llis mode.sty slionld discover 
itself not only in his exi)ressions at the beginning, but in his 
whole manner; in his looks, in his gestures, in the tone of hi^^ 
voice. Every auditory take in good part those marks of resj^iWT, 
and awe, Avhich are paid to them by one w'lio addresscs'tWm. 
Indeed, the modesty of an introduction should never betray any 
tiling mean or abject. It is always of great use to an orator, 
tliat together with modesty and deference to bis bearers, he 
should show’ a certain sense of dignity arising from a persuasion 
of the justice or importance of the subject on which be is to 
speak. 

The modesty of an introduction requires, that it promise not 
too much. “ Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucera."’^ 
This certainly is the general rule, that an orator Aould not put 
forth all llis strength at the be 45 inning, but should rise and grow 
qjjion us, as his discourse advances. There are cases, however; 
in which it is allowable for liim to set out from the first in a 
high and bold tone; as, for instance, when he rises to defend 
some cause ivliich has been much run down, and decried by the 
public. Too modest a beginning might be then like a confes- 

• He does not lavish at a blaze his file, 

Sudden to prlaie, and then in smoke expiie; 

But rises^liom a cloud of smoke to Itifht, 

And pou^ his specious miracles to siglit. 

I Hon. Ars Pfiet. Pbavc 
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si'on itif gnilt. By tjie boldness and strength of his esrordiinn, 
he most endeavour to^stcni the tide that is against him, and to 
remove prejudices* by encountering them without fear. In sub¬ 
jects too of a declamatory nature, and in sermons, where the 
subject is striking, a magnihcent introduction has sometimes a 
good effect, if it be properly supported in the sequel. Thus 
Bishop Atterbury, in beginning an eloquent sermon, preached 
on the 30tli Jannuai-y, the aniversary of what is called King 
Charles's Martyrdom- sets out in this pompous manner: “ This 
is a day of trouble, of rebuke, and of blasphemy ; distinguished* 
in the calendar of our church, and the annals of our nation, by 
the sufferings of an excellent prince, who fell a sacrifice to the 
rage of his rebdiious subjects ; and, by his fall, derived ipfainy, 
misery, and guilt on them, and their sinful posterity.* Bossuet, 
Flechier, and the other celebrated French preachers, very often 
begin their discourses with laboured and sublime introductions. 
These raise attention, and throw a lustre on the subject: but 
let every speaker be much on liis guard against striking a 
higher note at the begilining, than he is able to keep up in his 
progress. 

, In the fourth place, an introduction should usually be cai - 
md on in the calm manner. This is seldom the place for vehe¬ 
mence and passion. Emotions must rise as the discourse ad¬ 
vances. The minds of the hearers must be gradually prepared, 
before the speaker can venture on strong and passionate senti¬ 
ments The exceptions to this rule are, when the subject is 
such, tliat the very mention of it naturally awakens some pas¬ 
sionate emotion : or when the unexpected presenof some per¬ 
son or object, in a popular assembly, inil|imes the speaker, and 
makes him break forth witji unusual warmth. Either of these 
will jiistify wh^t is called the exordium ab ahmpto. Thus the ap¬ 
pearance of Catiline in tlie senate, renders tlie vehement begin- 
ning.of Cicero’s first oration against him very natural and pro¬ 
per; “Quousque tandem, Catilina, abutere patientia nostra?* 
And thus Bishop Atterbury, in preaching A om this text, * Bles¬ 
sed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in me,* ventures on 
breaking forth with this bold exordium: And cantany man then 
be offimded in fhee, blessed Jesus ?* which address to our Savi- 
o^Iie continues fpr a page or two, till he enters on tlie division 
j^is subject. But such introductions as these should be Im- 
isarded by ver^f few, as they promise so much vehemence and 
unction through the rest of the discourse, ^at it is very difficult 
to fulfd the expectations of the hearers. \ 
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At the same time, tlroug^h the introduction is not the place in 
ndiich warnji emotions are usually to be attempted, yet I must 
take notice, that it ought to prepare, tlie way for such as are de¬ 
signed to be raised in subsequent parts of the discourse. The 
orator should, in the beginning, turn the minds of Jiis hearers 
towards those sentiments and feelings which he seeks to awaken 
in tl»e course of his speech. According, for instance, as it is 
compassion, or indignation, oi* contempt, on whicl/his discourse 
is to rest, he ought to sow the seeds of these in liis introduction; 
he ought to begin with breathing tliat spirit which he means to 
inspire. Much of the orator’s art and ability is sliown, in thus 
striking properly, at the commejicement, the key-note, if we 
may express it, of the rest of his oration. • 

In the fifth place, it is a rule in introductions, not to anti¬ 
cipate any material part of the subject. When topics, or argu¬ 
ments, which are afterwards to be enlarged upon, are hinted at, 
and in part, brougld forth in the introduction, they lose the grace 
of novelty upon their second appearance. The impression in¬ 
tended to be made by any capital tJiought, is always made with 
the greatest advantage, when it is made entire, and in its proper 
place. 

In the last place, the introduction ought to be proportioned, 
both in length and in kind, to the discourse that is to follow; in 
length, as nothing can be more absurd than to erect u very great 
portico before a small building; and in kind, as it is no less ab¬ 
surd to overcharge, witli superb ornaments, the portico of a 
plain dwelling-house, or to make the entrance to a monument as 
gay as that to an arbour. Common sense directs, that every 
part of a discourse should be suited to the, strain and spirit of 
the whole. 

These are the principal rules tljat relate to introductions. 
They Ur's adapted, in a great measure, equally, to discourses of 
all kinds. In pleadings at the bar, or speeches in public assem¬ 
blies, particular care must be taken not to employ any introduc¬ 
tion of that kind, which the adverse party may lay hold of, and 
turn to his adyantuge. To this inconvenience all those introduc¬ 
tions are exposed, which are taken from general and common¬ 
place topics; and it never fails to give an adversary a cons''le- 
rable triumph, if, by giving a small turn to something we hail 
said in our exorcUum. lie ean appear to convert to liis own favoiq; 
the prindipies with ti^hiph we had set out, in beginating our attack 
Upon him. In i^e else of replies, Quintilian makes an observa¬ 
tion which is very/wortliy of notice; tliat introductions, drawn 
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, frosa soinotluQg that has been said in the coarse of the deb£kte> 
have always a peculiar grace; and the reason he gives for it is 
just and sensible. “Multum gratise exordio est^ <|Uod i|b 
actione diversse partis materiam trahit j hoc ipso, quod non 
compositnpi doini, sed ibi, atque e re natum, et falicitate famam 
ingenii auget, et facie simplicis, sumptique e proximo sermonii 
fidem quoque acquirit j adeo ut, etiamsi reliqua scripta atque,ela- 
borata sint, \amen plerumque videatur tota extemporalis oratio, 
cujus initium nihil prscparatum habuisse manilestum est.”^ 

In sermons, such a practice as this cannot take place ; and' 
indeed, in composing sermons, few things are more difficult tiian 
to remove an appearance of stiffness from an introduction, when 
a formal one is tised. The French preachers, as I befor||pbscr- 
ved, are often very splendid and lively in their introductions; 
but, among us, attempts of this kind are not always so success¬ 
ful. When long introductions are formed upon some common¬ 
place topic, as the desire of happiness being natural to manj or 
the like, they never fail of being tedious. Variety should be 
studied in this part of composition as much as possible; often it 
may be proper to begin without any introduction at all, unless, 

' perhaps, one or two sentences. Explanatory introductions from 
the context, are the most simple of any, apd frequently the b^st 
that can be used: but as they are in hazard of becoming dry, 
they should never be long. An historical introduction has, gene¬ 
rally, a happy effect to rouse attention when one can lay hold 
upon ^ ome noted fact that is connected with the text or the dis¬ 
course, and, by a proper illustration of it, open the way to the 
subject that is to be treated of. 

After the introduction, what common|.y comes next in order, 
is the proposition, or enunciation of the subject; concerning 
which there is nothing to be said, but that it should be as clear 
and distinct as possible, and expressed in few and plain words, 
without the least affectation. To this generally succeeds the 
division, or the laying down tlie method of the discourse; on 
which it is necessary to make some observations. I do not mean, 
that in every discourse a formal division, or distribution of it 

O 

’ \ 

* “ An introdactioQ, wUch is founded upon the pleadingr of the oppodta 
extremely graceful; for this reason, that it appears not to have been 
ji^ |MpPKted at home, but to have taken rise from the businessj and to bhve been 
imposed on the spot. Hence, it gives to the speaker the repatation of a, 
y hiventioQ, apnd ac^da weight likevrise to his disconrse, as artless and ualeboii^d; 
insomnch, that thou|^ ail the rest of his oration sfabuld be studied and 
yet the whbie discourse has the appearance of heinfrextemponu^tas lt ifet’l- 
deat that the iatMuction to it was anpvetiied‘tated.V-4,y. 1.44. 
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Into parts, is requisite. Ttere are many occasions of public 
speaking when this is neither requisite nor would be proper j 
when the discourse, perhaps, is to be short, or only one point is 
to be treated of j or when the speaker does not choose to warn 
his hearers of the method he is to follow, or of the conclusion to 
which he seeks to bring them. Order of one kind or other is, 
indeed, esssential to every good discourse; that is, every thing 
should be so arranged, as that what goes before |nay give light 
and force to what follows. But this may be accomplished by 
means of a concealed method. What we call Division is, when 
the method is propounded in form to the hearers. 

The discourse in which this sort of division mo^ commonly 
takes^place, is a sjermon : and a question has b*een moved, whe¬ 
ther this method of laying down heads, as it is called, be the 
best method of preaching. A very able Judge, the Archbishop 
of Cambray, in his Dialogues on Eloquence, declares strongly 
against it. He observes, that it is a modern invention ; that it 
was never practised by the fathers of the church ; and what is 
certainly true, that it took its rise from the schoolmen, when meta- 
pl.ysics began to be introduced into preaching. He is of opinion, 
that it renders a sermon stiff, that it breaks the unity of the dis¬ 
course ; and that, by the natural connection of one part with 
another, the attention of the hearers would be carried along the 
whole with more advantage. 

But, notwithstanding his authority and his arguments, 1 cannot 
help being of opinion, that the present method of dividing a ser¬ 
mon into heads ought not to be laid aside. Established practice 
has now giveft it so much weight, that, were there nothing more 
in its favour, it would be dangerous for any preacher to deviate 
80 far from the common track. But the practice itself has also, 
in my judgment, much reason on its side. If formal partitions 
give a sermon less of the oratorial appearance, they render iif 
however, more clear, more easily apprehended, and, of eburse, 
more instructive to the bulk of hearers, which is always the main 
object to be kept iii view. The heads of a sermon are great as* 
sistance to the memory and recollection of the hearer. They 
serve also tOx his attention. They enable him more easily to 
k^p pace ^h the progress of the discourse; they give ^iim 
, liauses and resting-places, where he can reflect on what has been 
said,, and look forward to what is to follow. They are attended 
with ^ advantage too,^ that they give the audience theopporta- 
' mty of lowing, beforehand, when they are to be released from 
the fatigue of attention, and thereby make them follow the sneaker 
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tttore pfttieiitV : ^Eeficii afudlentem,” mys Qaifittlia;}), tiiik.in§^ 
notice of tins very advantage of divisions in other 4Ucoiir<leip# 
• deficit andientem certo siiighlartim partiuiwitne; non alfter 
gaam facitntibas iter, multum detrahunt fatigatidnis npiaUt i^ 
acriptis lapKiibus spatia: nam et eshausti laboris nosse metisa« 
ram voluptati est, et hortatur ad reliqua fortius eicseqiienda, scire, 
quantum supefrsit.”'^ With regard to breaking the unity of a 
discourse^ I cs^inot be of opinion that there arises, from that 
quarter, any argument against the method I am defending, 
If the unity be broken, it is to the nature of the heads, or 
topics of which the speaker treats, that this is to be imputed; 
not to his li|iring them down in form. On the contrary, if his 
heads be well chosen, his marking Uiem out, iind distinguishing 
them, in place of imparing the unity of the whole, renders 
it more conspicuous *and complete; by show iiig how all the 
parts of a discourse bang upon one another, and tend to one 
point. 

In a sermon, or in a pleading, or any discourse where divi¬ 
sion is proper to be used, the most material rules are. 

First, That, the several parts into which the subject is divided, 
be really distinct from one another ; that is, that no one include 
another. It were a very absurd division, for instance, if one 
should propose to treat first, of the advantages of virtue, and 
next, of those of justic-e or temperance ; because the first head 
evidently comprehends the second, as a genus does the species ; 
which method of proceeding involves the subject in indistinct¬ 
ness and disorder. 

Secondly, in division, we must take care to folk)w the order 
of nature ; beginning with the simplest pq-nts, such as are easi¬ 
est apprehended, and necessary to be first discussed; and pro¬ 
ceeding thence to those which are built upon the former, and 
which suppose them to be known. We must divide the sub¬ 
ject idto those parts, into which most easily and naturally it is 
resolved ; that it may seem to split itself, and not to be m- 
lently tom asunder: “ Dividere,” as is commonly said,, “ 
firangere." 

Thirdly, The several members of a division ou£^ to exhaust 
th^ ^Ibject; otherwise we do not make a complefPlivisipn; we 

' *• ** Tfa« cbncliiBioiji of each head is a relief to the hearers} jo^t «, Uj^ a 
joomey, the nUe^^tones, which are set upon the road, serve to dthiiiiiim"'qia 
traveller's fat^e^ For we are always pleased with*^seAng our {aboUr no 
lessen; and, by calculating how much renuuns, are stir^d np to finish aor tntk 
more cheerfimy/'*-4v. S. fiS , , 
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exinbit tile subject by pieces and comers only»without giving any , 
such plan as displays the whole. • 

Fourthly, Thei terms in which our partitions are expressed# 
should be as concise as possible- Avoid all circumlocution 
here. Admit not a single word but what is necessary. Preci¬ 
sion is to be studied above all things, in laying down a method. 

It is this which chiefly makes a division appear neaFand elegant; 
when the several heads are propounded in the clearest, most ex¬ 
pressive, and, at the same time, the fewest words possible. This 
never fails to strike the hearers agreeably; and is, at the sam<^^ 
time, of great consequence towards making the divisions be^ffiore 
easily remembered. 

Fifthly, Avoid an unnecessary multiplication of heads. To 
split a subject into a great many minute parts, by divisions and 
"Subdivisions without end, has always a bad eliect in speaking. 

It may be proper in a logical treatise ; but it makes an oration 
appear hard and dry, and unnecessarily fatigues tlie memory. 

In a sermon, there may be from three to five or six heads, in¬ 
cluding subdivisions; seldom should there be more. 

In a sermon, or in a pleading at the bar, few things are of 
greater consequence than a proper or liappy division. It should 
be studied with much accuracy and care; for if one take a 
wrong method at first setting out, it will lead them astray in all 
that follows. It will render the whole discourse either perplexed 
or languid; and though the hearers may not be able to tell where 
the fault or disorder lies, they will be sensible there is a disorder 
somewhere, and find themselves little affected by what is spoken. 
The French*writers of sermons study neatucss and elegapce in 
the divisions of their subjects much more than the English do; 
whose distributions, though sensible and just, yet are often in¬ 
artificial and verbose. Among the French, however, too mneh 
quaintoess appears in their divisions, with an affectation of ah 
ways setting out either with two, or with three general heads of 
discourse. A division of Massillon’s on this text, «It is finished/ 
has been much extolled by the French critics; “ This imports,** 
says the preacher, “ consummation, first, of justice on the part of 
'God; secondly, of wickedness on the part of men,; thirdly, 
of love on the part of Christ.” This also of Bourdeloue’s 
has been much praised, from these words, “ My peace I give 
upto «Peace,” says he, “first to the understan^ng, 

by aabmission tQjfaithsecondly# to the heart,*by submission to 
the \m,” 

The next cc^siiiuent part of a discourse, which I mentioned. 
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waa Narration or Explication. 1 put these, tw^o together, both 
because they fall nearly under the sanie rules, and because they 
commonly answer the same purposa ; servings to illustrate ttie 
cause, or the subject of which the orator treats, before he pro¬ 
ceeds to ar^e either on one side or other; or to make any 
attempt for interesting tlie passions of the hearers. 

In pleadirfes at the bar, narration is often a very important 
part of the discourse, and requires to be particularly attended 
to. Besides its being in any case no easy matter to relate with 
grace and propriety, there is in narrations at the bar a peculiar 
didicplty. The pleader must say nothing but what is true ; andfc 
at the same time he must avoid saying any thing that will hurt 
his cause. The facts which he relates, are to be the ground¬ 
work of all his future reasoning. To recount them so as to keep 
strictly within the bounds of truth, and yet to present them un¬ 
der the'colours most favourable to his cause ; to place in the 
most striking light every circumstance which is to his advan¬ 
tage, and to soften and weaken such as make against him, de¬ 
mand no small exertion of skill and dexterity. He must always 
remember, that if he discovers too much art, he defeats his own 
purpose, and creates a distrust of his sincerity. Quintilian 
very properly directs, “ Effugienda in hac praecipue parte omnis 
calliditatis suspicio ; (neque enim se usquam magis custodit ju¬ 
dex, quam cum narrat orator) nihil videatur iictum, nihil 
solUciiom ; omnia potius a causa, quam ah oratore profecta 
credantur.*”^ 

To be clear and distinct, to be probable, and to be concise, 
are the qualities which critics chielly require in narration j each 
of which carries, sufficiently, the evidence of its importance. 
Histinctness belongs to the whole train of the discourse, but 
is especially requisite in narration, which ought to ttirow light on 
all that follows. A fact, or a single circumstance, left in obscurity 
fUnd misapprehended by tlie judge, may destroy tlie effect of all 
tlm argument and reasoning which Uie speaker employs. If hia, 
narration he improbable, the judge will not regard it; and if it 
tedious and diffuse, he will be tired of it, and forget it, In 
order to produce distinctness, besides tlm study of the general 
rules of ppfsoicuity which were formerly given, narration requires 

( s r ^ * 

thii’psrtof iHscourse, the speaker must he very careful to shun eviery, 
of ort and ennnintt. For there is bo time atWhich the}uclgei is ouhe 
Hpoi) his imtard, piaft trhen Uie pleader is relating fects. Let noUthtg seen 
< feigned {' nothing anxiously concealed. Let all tiliat is SMu, appear, to arhte#oai 
cause itself; aod not to he the work of the orator,'*—iv, it 1S6 
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particular atteutiou to asGcrieun cleariy the names, the dates, 
the places, and every other material circunilitance of the facts 
recounted. In order to be probable in narration, it is material 
to enter into the characters of the persons of whom we speak, 
and to show, that their actions proceeded from such r/otives as 
are natural, and likely to gain belief. In order to b^s concise 
as the subject will admit, it is necessary to thr<^ out all 
superfluous circumstances ; the rejection of whicli will like¬ 
wise tend to make our narration more forcible, and more 
clear. 

Cicero is very remarkable for Iiis talent of narration; and 
from the examples in his orations much may be learned. The 
narration, for instance, in the celebrated oration Pro Milone, 
has ,been often and justly admired. His scope is to show, that 
though in fact Clodius was killed by Milo or his servants, yet 
that it was only in self-defence; and that the design had been 
laid, not by Milo against Clodius, but by Clodius against Milo s 
life. All the circumstances for rendering this probable are 
painted with wonderful art. In relating the manner of Milo’s 
setting out from Rome, he gives the most natural description of 
a family excursion to the country, under which it was impossible 
that any bloody design could be coticealeil. “ He remained,” 
says he, “ in the senate-house that day, till all the business was 
over. He came home, changed his clothes deliberately, and 
waited for some time, till his wife had got all her things ready 
for going with him in his carriage to the country. He did not 
set out till such time as Clodius might easily have been in Rome, 
if he had not been lying in wait for Milo by the way. By and 
by, Clodius met him on the road, on horseback ; like a man pre¬ 
pared for action, no carriage, not his i^ife, as was usual, nor any 
family equipage along with him ; w' ilst Milo, who is supposed 
to be meditating slaughter and assassination, is travelling in a 
carriage with his wife, wrapped up in his cloak, embarrassed 
with ba'^ggage, and attended by a great train of women servants 
and 'boys.** He goes on, describing the recounter that followed, 
Clodius’s servants attacking those of Milo, and killing tlie driver 
of his carriage; Milo jumping out, throwing off his cloak, and 
making the best defence he could, while Clodius’s servants en¬ 
deavoured to surround him; and then concludes his narration 
with a vety delicate and happy stroke. He docs not say in* 
plain worlds, that Milo»s servants killed Clodius. Tjut that • in 
ihe midst of the Milo’s servants, without the orders, 

without the knowle^e, witliout the presence of their master 
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did what every master would have wished his servants, in a like 
Gonjuncture, to havb done.”* 

In sermons, where there is seldom any occasion for narraticn, 
explication of the subject to be discoursed on, comes in the 
place of narration at the bar, and is to be taken up much on 
the same l^one; that is, it must be concise, clear,* and distinct, 
and in a liyle correct and elegant, rather than highly adome' 
To explain the doctrine of the text with ptojpriety; to give a 
and perspicuous account of the natiifl of th«it virtue or 
which forms the subject of the discourse, is properly the didactic 
part of preaching; on the right execution of which much*<te- 
pends for all that comes afterwards in the way of persuasion. 
The great art in succeeding in it, is, to meditate profoundly on 
the subject, so as to be able to place it in a clear and strong 
point of view. Consider what light other passages of Scripture 
throw upon it; consider whether it be a subject nearly related 
to some other from which it is proper to distinguish it: consider 
whether it can be illustrated to advantage by comparing it with, 
or opposing it to, some other thing; by inquiring into causes, or 
tracing effects; by pointing out examples, or appealing to 
feelings of hearers j that thus, a definite, precise, circumstan¬ 
tial view may be aflfbrdcd of the doctrine to be inculcated. Let 
the preacher be persuaded, that by such distinct and apt illus¬ 
trations of the known fc-uths of religion, it may both display 
great mer't in the way of composition, and, what he ought to 
consider as far more valuable, render his discourses weighty, 
instructive, and useful. 

* *'MiIocnm in senata fuisset co die, quod senatus dimissus est, dotnq 
venir. Calceos et vestimenta mutavit; pauliispei, duoi sc uxor (nt fit) com 
pftrat, commoratus est: deiiide profectus cst id tempoiis, cum jam Cfodiutjr 
aiqiiidcm eo die Itomam veutuius crat, redtre potuisset. Obviam fit ei Clodidf; 
expeditus, in cquo, nulla rheda, nnllis impediinentis, iinilU Ortecis eemitibus/bt 
Xoiebat, sine uxorc, quod tmnquain fere. Cum luc insidiator, qui iter iHud ad 
fadendam, apparasset, cum uxore veheretnr in rbeda, paenulatas, 
inajtn<> itnpedimcnto, ac muiiebi i et delicate anciitarum puerorumqoe comitata. 

obviam Cbdio ante fundum cjns, hora fere nndecima, ant non multo «eCn$< 
Stiafint compiures cum tclts in hnne faciiint de loco snperiore impetum: adversi 
rbndanuni occidunt; cum autein bic de ilieda, rejecta pecnula, desilottset, 

, je^e acri auiino detendcret, lih qui crant cum Ctodio, f;la()ii8 edactis,' parliin 
rtieurrerc ad rhedatn, nt a tergo Milonem adorircutur; partim, qiiod httite jai» 
ipter^tvm putarent, ca*dcre incipiunt ejns servos, qui post erant; ex qn^s 
, ^^pi afiimo fidefi in domixiuin et prapsenti fuerant, partim occtsi sunt, partite, enm 
^ ad rbedain pugnare viderent, et domino succorrere prahibereMtnr, Mfitei^atque' 
toccisum etiamyx ipso Clodio audirent, et ita esse putavent, fedistdPt id »etvi 
MiloobXdiltw*!* «rim sou derivandi eriminis cauSii, ^ nt fitetum «St),U^qtw ira- 
petante, seqtie sclente, neque piaesooie 4omiiio,^iiod€nos seriros in 

tafi re facers votalsset.*’—c. 10. t *' < ' 
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CONDUCT OF k DISCOURSE—THE ARGUMENTATIVE ]^RT—THE 
PATHETIC PART.—THE PERORATION. ' 

f 

In treating of the constituent parts of a regular discourse 
oration, I have already considered the introduction, the divi- 
n, and the narration or explication. I proceed next to treat 
Jthe argumentative or reasoning part of a discourse. lo what¬ 
ever place, or on whatever subject one speaks, this, beyond 
doubt, is of the greatest consequence. For the* great end for 
which men speak on any serious occasion, is to convince Ibeir 
hearers of something being either true, or right, or good: and, 
by mi^ans of this conviction, to influence their practice. Reason 
and argument make the foundation, as I have often inculcated, 
of all manly and persuasive eloquence. 

Now, with respect to arguments, three things are requisite. 
First, the invention of them; secondly, the proper disposition 
and arrangement of them; and thirdly, the expressing of them 
in such a style and manner, as to give them their full force. 

The first of these, invention, is, without doubt, the most ma¬ 
terial, and tlie ground-work of the rest. But, with respect to 
this, I am afraid it is beyond the power of art to give any real 
assistance. Art cannot go so far, as to supply a speaker with 
arguments on every cause, and every subject; though it may be 
of considerably use in assisting him to arrange and express 
those, which his knowledge of the subject has discovered. For 
it is one thing to discover the reasons that ate most proper to 
convince men, and another, to manage these reasons with the 
most advantage. The latter is all that rhetoric can pretend to. 

The ancient rhetoricians did indeed attempt to go much,far- 
thet than this. They attempted to form rhetoric into a more 
complete system; and professed not only to assist public 
speakers in setting off* their arguments to most advantage; but 
bi, supply the«defect of their invention, and to teach them where 
,t^) find arguments on every subject and cause. Hence their 
, doctirine of topics, or “ loci communes,* and * sedes arguraen- 
torum,^ which makes so ^eat a figure in the writings of Aris¬ 
totle, Cicero, and Quintilian. These topics, or Joci, were nlf 
oth^ fJmn general Ideas applicable to a great many different. 
subjects, which the orator was directed to consult, in order in 
find out, malerials for his speech They Imd their intrinsic and 









lii^i t ioci that Wete coimuoti tc^ &MJhi,^M^f€lkh' 
kin^s.of ^ti1>lic spekking, aod some tli^^t’were pecali^'tlaf’il^; 
Tjie .'ooiiunon or general loci» were such as genus add 
<»^se and effect, antecedents and cnnsequetits, likeness . 

trariety, f^eiinition, circumstances of time and place; and a grf^l 
imany inor« of the same kinds. For each of the diderent kindi^' 
of public spbaking, they had their “ loci personarmn,® and “lodi 
rerum i*’ as mn demonstrative orations, for instance, the heads 


from which any one could be decried or praised; his birth,- his 
country, his education, his kindred, the qualities of his body, the 
finalities of his mind, the fortune he enjoyed, the stations he had 
filled^ and^in deliberative orations, the topics that might be' 
used in recommending any public measure, or dissuading from * 
it; such as, honesty, justice, facility, profit, pleasure, glory, as¬ 
sistance from friends, mortification to enemies, and the like. 

The Grecian sophists were the first inventors of this artificial 
system of oratory; and they shewed a prodigious subtilty and 
fertility in the contrivance of tliese loci. Succeeding rhetoricimv 
dazzled by the plan, wrought them up into so regular a system; 
that one would think they meant to teach how a person migiit 
mechanically become an orator, without any genius at all. They 
give him receipts for making speeches, on all manner of subjects. 
At the same time, it is evident, that though this study of common 
places might produce very showy academical declamations, it 
could never produce useful discourses on real business. , The 
loci indeed supplied a most exuberant fecundity of matter. One 
who had no other aim but to talk copiously and plausibly, by 
consulting them on every subject, and laying liold of all tliat they 
suggested, migld) discourse without end; and that too, tliOugh 
he lidd none but the inosf superficial knowledge of hi»subject 
But such discourse could be no otlier than trivial. 'Whs|tt is 
truly solid and persuasive, must be drawn ** ex visceHbus 
cau'sse,” from a thorough knowledge of the subject, and peo^ 
found meditation on it. They who wouhl direct stmtents of 
oratory to any other sources of argumentatiofi, only 4jhilu<^ 
Ibem and by attenipfing to render rhetoric too perfect an art; 
t&oy render It, in truth, a trifling and childish stu<^y»'. ! 

p>Oii this doctrine, therefore, of the rhetorical loci, or topics, 
l^mk i| superfluous to insist. If any think that the kjrt^leilge ' 
j[hm may contribute to improve their invieiiklion, edited 
ll^eir views, may consOU Aristotle an^ ' ’wh^^ 

Cicero; lias written thiiit head, in his TrOf^hie 
hSs atid second book tk (kaim* ara;lo 
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prep&ft A dmourse, by which they propose ti convince a jiul^c, 
ot to produce any conmlerable effect upon anassembly I would 
lidyise tbem to fay aside their common places, and to think 
closely of their subject. Demosthene.s, I dare say, consulted 
none of the loci, when he was inciting the Athenians to take 
arms against Philip j and where Cicero has had rwourse to 
tljem, his orations are so much the worse on that art^mnt. 

1 proceed to wliat is of more real use, to point out tlie as¬ 
sistance that can be given, not w ith respect to the inVention, but 
with respect to the disposition and conduct of arguments. 

Two different methods ma) be used by orators in the con¬ 
duct of their reasoning ; the terms of art for which arc, the ana¬ 
lytic, and the syntlictic method. The analytic'is, wlien the 
orator conceals his inteiition concerning the point he is to prove, 
till he has gradually brought his hearers to the designed conclu¬ 
sion. They are led on, step by ste{), from one known truth to 
anotlier, till the conclusion be stolen upon them, as the natural 
consequence of a chain of propositions. As, for instance, wdien 
one intending to prove the being of a God, sets out with ob- 
serdng that every thing nliich we see m the world has had a 
beginning, that wiiatevor has had a beginning, must have had a 
prior cause ; that in human productions, art shown in the cfiect, 
ne^cssai’ily infers design in the cause ; and proceeds leading jou 
on from one cause to anotlur, till jou arrive at om supreme 
First Cause, from whom is derived all the order and design visi 
ble in his works. This is much the same i||th the Socratic 
method, by which that philosopher silenced the sophists of his 
age. It is a very artful method of reasoning; may be carried on 
with much beauty, an^ is proper to be us«*d when the hearers 
are much prejudiced against any trjuth, and*by imperceptible 
steps must be led to conviction. 

But there are few subjet ts that will admit this method, and 
not many occasions on which it is proper to be employed. .The 
mode of reasoning more generally used, and most suited to the 
train of popular speaking, is what is called the synthetic ; when 
the point to be proved is fairly laid down, and one argument 
aft» r anothef is made to bear upon it, till tlie hearers be fully 
convinced. 

Now, in all arguing, one of the first things to be attended to 
is, among the various arguments which may occur upon a cause, 
to make a proper jelpetion of such as appear to.one’s self the 
most Solid; and to employ these aa the chief means of persua¬ 
sion. Bvmy speaker should place himself in the situation of a 
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fiearer,, tmd ihiokf how he would be affected by ik&se Pemm$, 
wlikh Tb« piirposq^s to employ for persuading others* JPor he 
must not expect to impose on mankind by mere arbi<of speech., 
They are not so easily imposed on, as public sp^kers are some¬ 
times apt to think. Shrewdness and sagacity are found among 
gli rankl^^; and the speaker may be praised for bis fine discourse, 
while yet^^e hearers are not persuaded of the truth of any one 
thing he has uttered. 

Supposfng the arguments properly chosen, it is evident that 
their eft'ect will,’ in some measure, depend on the right arrange¬ 
ment of them} so as tliey shall not juslle and embarrass one 
another, but give mutual aid; and bear with the fairest and 
fullest direction on the point in view. Concerning this, the fol¬ 
lowing rules may be taken: 

In the first place, avoid blending arguments confusedly 
together, that are of a separate nature. All arguments whatever 
are directed to prove one or other of these three things; that 
something is true ; that it is morally right or fit; or that it is 
profitable and good. These make the three great subjects of 
discussion among mankind; truth, diitj% and interest. But the 
arguments directed towards any one of them are generically dis¬ 
tinct ; and he who blends them ail under one topic, which he 
calls his argument, as, in sermons especially, is too often done, 
will render his reasoning indistinct and inelegant. Suppose, 
for instance, tliat 1 am recommending to an audience benevo¬ 
lence, or the loMB of our neighbour; and that I take my first ar¬ 
gument, from the inward satisfaction which a benevolent temper 
afibrds; my second, from the obligation which the example of 
Clirist lays uporims to this duly ; and my^third, from its tendency 
to procure us th<f good-wiU of all around us; my arguments are 
good, but I have arranged them wrong: for my first and tliird 
arguments are taken from considerations of interest, interned 
pe{tf;e, and extenial advantages ; and between these, I have in¬ 
troduced one, which rests wholly upon duty. I should have 
l^ept those classes of arguments, wJtich are addressed to difierent 
principles in human nature, separate and distinct. 

|n the second place, with regard to the different degreeys of 
irtrength in arguments, the general rule is, to advance in the 
w'ay of cUniax, « ut augeatur semper, et increscat oratio." This 
espeejf^ is to be the course, when the speaker has a cdofMr 
apd is^confident that he can prove it^fully. He may |then 

ntupe to'hegio with feebler argumepis > gradually, 
d ndt>;pp;^ang fprl^ his whole sfrength till the last^ when fie 
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ran trust to bis making a successful imprdision on fbS minds 
of hefarers, j^epared by what has gt>ne befortb. ' But t!iis rule is 
aot to be always followed. For, if he distrusts his cause, and 
has but one material argument on which to lay the stress, 
putting less confidence in the rest, in this case, it is often proper 
for him to plac^ this material argument in the fronjf; to pre¬ 
occupy the hearers early, and make the strongest efijAt at first: 
that, having removed prejudices, and disposed them to be 
favourable, the rest of his reasoning may be liste*ned to with 
more candour. When it happens, that amidst a variety of ar¬ 
guments, there are one or two which we are sensible are more 
inconclusive than the rest, and yet proper to be used, Cicero 
advises to place these in the middle, as a shTtion less con¬ 
spicuous than either the beginning, or the end, of tlie train 
of. reasoning. 

In the third place; when our arguments are strong and satis¬ 
factory, the more they are distinguished and treated apart from 
' each other, the better. Each can then bear to be brought out 
by itself, placed in its full light, amplified, and rested upon. 
BUl when our arguments are doubtfid, and only of the presump¬ 
tive kind, it is safer to throw them together in a crow'd, and to 
run them into one another; “ ut quae sunt natura imbecilla,” as 
Quintilian speaks, “ mutuo auxiho sustiueanturthat though 
infirm of themselves, they may serve mutually to prop each 
other. He gives a good example, in tlie case of one who was 
accused of murdering a relation, to whom he was heir. Direct 
proof was wanting; but, “ you expected U succession, and a 
great succession; you were in distressed circumstances; you 
were pushed to the utmost by your creditors; you had ofleuded 
your relation, who had made you bis heir; you know tliat he 
was just then intending to alter his will; no time was to be lost 
Each of these particulars, by itself” says the author, “ is in¬ 
conclusive ; but when they w^re assembled in one group, Jthey 
have eflfect.” 

Of the distinct arapliiication of one persuasive argument, we 
have a most beautiful example in Cicero’s Oration for Milo. 
The arguraeiTt is taken from a circumstance of time. 3lilo was 
candidate for the consulship; and Clodius was killed a few da’^s 
before the election. He asks, if any one could believe tliat Milo 
would be mad euou^, at such a critical time, by a most odious 
assassination, to age^ate from himself the favour of people, 
whose suffrages he was so anxiously courting ? This argument, 
the moment it is suggested, appears to have considerable wt ight 
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Bat it Vas not ei^ugli simfly to suggeat it; it could bear to 
be dwelt upon,* a|fd brought out into full’light. The orator 
therefore, draws a just and striking picture of that solicitous 
attention with which candidates, at such a season, always found 
it ijijec^ssary to cultivate the good opinion of the people: “ Quo 
tempore,^' says he, “(scio enim, quam timida sit^arabitio, quan- 
taque et kuam sollicita cupiditas consulatus) Omnia, non modo 
qum reprdiendi palam, sed etiam quae obscure cogitari pos- 
sunt, timenfus. Rumorem, fabulam fictam falsam, perhorresci 
mus; ora omnium atque oculos intuemur. Nihil enim est tarn 
tenerum, tarn aut fragile aut flexibile, quam voluntas ergo nos 
sensusque civiuni, qui non modo iraprobitati irascuntur candi- 
datorum, sed ^tiam in recte factis saepe fastidiunt.* From all 
which he most justly concludes, “ Hunc diem igitur carapi, 
speratura atque exoptatum, sibi pro[)onens Milo, cruentis ma- 
nibus, scelus atque facinus proe se ferens, ad ilia cenluriarum 
auspicia veniebat ? Quam lioc in illo minimum credibile !”* 
But though such ampl^ilcation as this be extremely beautiful, 
I must add a caution^ 

In the fourth place, against extending arguments too far, and 
multiplying them too mucli. This serves rather to render a cause 
suspected, than to give it weight. An unnecessary multiplicity 
of arguments both biir«lfas the memory and detracts from the 
weight of that conviction which a tew well-chosen arguments 
carry. It is to be observecj too, that in the amplification of ar- 
gumjnts, a diffuse and spi^^ading method, beyond the bounds of 
reasonable illustration, 1 is always enfeebling. It takes off 
greatly from that vis et acumen,” which should be the distin¬ 
guishing character of the argumentative part of a discourse. 
When a speakew dwells jong on a fhvourite argument, and 
seeks to turn iC into every possible light, it almost always 
happens, that, fatigued with the effort, he loses the spirit with 

# 

• WeH do I know to what length ihe timidity goes of such as are candidates 
for pnhlic offices, and how many anxious caies and attentions a canvass for the 
consulship necessaiily carries along with it. On such an occasion we are afraid 
not only of what we may openly be repicached with, but of what others may 
think of ns in secret. The sligiitest rumour, the most improbable tale that can 
1^ devised to our prejudice, alarms and disconcerts us. We sfudy the connte> 
n^ce and the looks of all around us: for nothing is so delicate, so frail and un* 
certain, as the public favour. Our fellow-citizens not only are justly offended 
'With the vices of candidates, but even, on occasion of meritorious actions, are 
apt to conceive capricious disgusts. Is there then Uie least credibility that Milo, 
Vfter having so long fixed his attention on the important and wished-for day of 
election, wonld fiare to have any thoughts of presfent^ng himself before the au¬ 
gust assembly of .the people, a* a murderer and assassin, with hi* hands em- 
brned in blood f* 
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which ha set out; and concludes with feelleness what he began 
with force. There is a proper temperance* in reasoning, ns there 
is in other parts of a discourse. 

*After due attention given to the proper arrangement of ar¬ 
guments* wiiat is next requisite for their success to express 
them in such^a style, and to deliver them in such f manner, as 
shall give tliem full force. On these heads I must refer the reader 
to the directions I have given in trealing of style, in former 
lectures ; and to the directions I am afterwards to give con¬ 
cerning pronunciation and delivery. 

I proceed, therefore, next, to another essential part of 
discourse which T mentioned as tlie fifth in order, that is, the 
Pathetic; in which, if any where, eloquence reigns, and exerts 
its power. I shall not, in beginning this liead, take up time in 
-oombatiug the scruples of those who have moved a question, 
whether it be consistent with fairness and candour in a public 
speaker, to address the pashions of his audience ? This is a 
question about wonls alone, and which coinmon sense easily 
delennincs. In inquiries after mere truth, in matters of sittqile 
information and instruction, thoie is no question that the 
passions have no concern, and that all attempts to move them 
are absurd. Wherever conviction is the object, it is the under¬ 
standing alone that is to 1u' applied to. It is by aigumciit and 
reasoning, tliat one niijm attempts to satisfy another ol what is 
true, or right, or just; but if persuasion be the object, the case 
is changed. In all that relates to prat tice, there is no man who 
seriously means to persuade another, but addresses himself to 
his passions more or less ; for this plain reason, that passions 
are the great sprmgHiof human action. Tlic most virtuou.s man 
ill treating of the. most virtuous subject, seeks to touch the heart 
of aim to whom he speaks j and makes no scruple to raise his 
indignation at injustice, or his pity to (he distressed, though pity 
and indignation be passions. * 

In treating of tiiis part of eloquence, tlie ancients made tlie 
same sort of attempt as they employed with respect to the argu¬ 
mentative part, in order to bring rhetoric into a more perfect 
system. They inquired metaphysically into the nature of every 
passion; they gave a definition and description of it; ihey 
treated of its causes, its efieots, and its concomitants ; and thence 
deduced rules for working upon it. Aristotle in particular has, 
in his Treatise upqndlhetoric, discussed tlie nature of the pas¬ 
sions with much profoundness and subtilty; and what he has 
w ritten on that head may be read with no small profit, as a 

SS V 
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valuable piece of mor^ phOosoplij} but whether it will have any 
effect iu rendering ani orator more pathetic, is to me doubtful. 
It is not, 1 am afraid, any philosophical knowledge of the pas¬ 
sions, that can confer this talent. We must be indebted for itio 
nature, to a certain strong and happy sensibility of mind; and 
one may bell most thorough adept in all the speculative know¬ 
ledge that cak be acquired concerning the passions, and remain 
at the same time a cold and dry speaker. The use of rules and 
instructions oii^ this or any other jiart of oratory, is not to supply 
the want of genius, but to direct it, where it is found, into its 
proper cl jnnelj to assist it in exciting itself with most advan¬ 
tage, and to prevent tlie errors and extravagancies into wliich it 
it is sometimes afit to run. On the head of the pathetic, the fol¬ 
lowing directions ajipear to me to be useful. 

The first is, to consider carefully, whether the subject admit 
the pathetic, and render it proper; and if it does, what part of 
the discourse is the most proper lor allempting il. To deter¬ 
mine these points belongs to good sense ; tor it is evident that 
there are many subjects which admit not the pathetic at all, and 
that even in those that are susceptible of it, an attempt to excite 
the passions iu the wrong place, may expose an orator to ridicule. 
All that can be said iu general is, that if we expect any emotion 
which we raise to have a lasting effect, wc must be careful to 
bring over to our side, in the first place, the miderstandiiig and 
judgnuMjt. Tin hearers must be convinced tliat tliere are good 
and Siiificieut grounds lor their c'dcnng with warmth into the 
<ausc. They must be able to ju'dify to themselves the passion 
which they feel; and lemalti satulied lluil they are not carried 
away by mere delAiori. Unless their mipds be brouglit into 
this slate, althoughdhey may have been heated by the orator’s 
discourse, jet as soon as he ceases to speak, they will resu.ie 
their ordinarj/ tone of thought, and the emotion wliioli lie has 
ratsednvill die entirely away. Heucc most writers assign the 
pathetic to the peroration or conclusion, as its natural place; 
and, no doubt, all otlier things being equal, this is the impressiou 
that one ould choose to make last, leaving the minds of file 
hearers waimed with the subject, alter argument audfreasoning 
had produced tlieir fall effect: but wherever it is introduced, I 
must advise, 

Jn the second place, never to set apart a head of a discourse, 
in form, for raiskig any passion; never gi^e .warning that yon 
are about to be pathetic; and call upon your hearers, as is 
som&times done to follow you in the attempt. This almost 
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never fafls to prove a refrigefaii^^ passio^ It puts the hearers 
immediately on tiheir guaM^ and disposeil %hem for criticising, 
mtich more than for being mbved. The indirect method of 
making an impreasioh is likely to be more successful; when you 
seiie the^critical moment that Is favourable to emoticn^ in what¬ 
ever part of the’discourse it occurs, and then, aftey diie prepa¬ 
ration, throw in such circumstances, and present such glowing 
images, as may kindle their passions before th^y are aware. 
This can often be done more happily in a few sentences 
inspired by natural warmth, than in a long and studied ad¬ 
dress. 

In the third place, it is necessary to observ^ that there is a 
great difference between showing the hearers that tliey ought 
to be moved, and actually moving them. This distinction is 
not snihciently attended to, especially by preachers, who, if 
they have a head in tlieir sermon to show how much we are 
bound to be grateful to God, or to be compassionate to the 
distressed, are apt to imagine this to be a pathetic part. Now, 
all the arguments you produce to show me, why it is my duty, 
14 hy it is reasonable and fit that I should be moved in a certain 
way, go no farther than to dispose or prepare me for entering 
into such an emotion ; but they do not actually excite it. To 
every emotion or passion. Nature lias adapted a set of corre¬ 
sponding objects ; and without setting these before the mind, 
it is not in the power of any orator to raise that emotion. 1 
am warmed with gratitude, I am touched with compassion, not 
when a speaker shows me that tliese are noble dispositions, 
and that it is my duty to feel them; or when he exclaims 
agaiinl^me for my indj^erence and coldness., All this time, he 
is "Speaking only to my reason or conscience. He must describe 
tlie kindness and tenderness of my friend; he must set before 
me the distress suffered by the person for whom he would inte¬ 
rest me; then, and not tiU then, my heart begins to be toudlied, 
my gratitude or my compassion begins to flow. The foundation, 
therefore, of all successful execution in the way of pathetic 
oratory is, to paint the object of that passion which we wish to 
raise, in the ftiost natural and striking manner; to describe it 
with snch circumstances as are likely to awake'n it in the minus 
of others. Every passion is most strongly excited by sensation; 
as anger by the feeling of an iiyury, or the presence of the 
jurer.. Next to the ipfliience of sense, is that of memory; and ' 
next to memory, is tbe influence of the imaginatiou. Of tM# 
ppvrer, thei^fore, the orator must avail hirasell^ so as to siriko 

2 p 2 ' .' 
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the iinaginaiioi^ of lie hearers with circumstances which, in 
lustre and steadiness/resemble those of sensation and remem¬ 
brance. In order to accomplish this, ‘ 

In the fourth place, the only effectual method is,.to be moved 
yourselves. ^^There are a thousand interesting circurast^ces sug¬ 
gested by i^al passion, which no art can imitate„ahd no refine¬ 
ment can supply. There is obviously a contagion among the 
passions. « 

Ut ridentibii! arrident, sic flentU>ns adflent, 

Humani vultus. 

The internal emption of the speaker adds a patlios to his words, 
his looks, his gestures, and his whole manner, which exerts a 
power almost irresistible over those who hear him.* But on this 
point, though the most material of all, I shall not now insist, as I 
have often had occasion before to show, that all attempts to¬ 
wards becoming pathetic, when wc are not moved ourselves, ex¬ 
pose us to certain ridicule. 

Quintilian, who discourses upon this subject with much good 
sense, takes pains to inform us of the metliod which he used, 
when he was a public speaker, for entering into tliose passions 
which he wanted to excite in others ; setting before his own im¬ 
agination what he calls “ phantasise," or “ visiones,” strong 
pictures of the distress or indignities which they had suffered, 
who^e cause he was to plead, and for whom he was to interest 
his hearers ; dwelling upon these, and putting himself in their 
situation, till he was/affected by a passion, similar to that which 
the persons themselves had felt.f To this method he attributes 
all the success he nad ever had in pnbli# speaking ; and there 
can be no doubts that whatever tcmls to increase an orator’s 
sensibility, will add greatly to his patbelic powers. 

* Quid cnim aliad est causx, ut liigentes, iitiquc in i ecenti dolore, disertUsitue 
qttflidjun exctamaip videantur, et ira nonnunqnam in indoctis qnoque eloquen* 
dam ftciat; qnam quodilUsincst vis mentis, et veruas ipsamorum? quare in pi, 
quB verUimilia esse volumus, simus ipsi similes corum, qui vere patinntur, Affee- 
Upa$i et A tali ammo proficiscatur oratio, qualem f’acere jndicem volet.—AiRct* 
aiaur, ante qumn affiicere conemur.”— Quint, lib. vi. 2. 26-7. ^ 

. 't 't* Ut hominem occlsum qnerar; non omnia qim in re pcssenti accldiise 
credibUe est, in oculis habebo? Non percussor ille sobitus erumpet? non 
oxpavesoet circumventus? exclamabit, velrogabit, vcl fagiet? non fttieatein, 

S pnenoddentem videbo? non autmo sanguis, et ptdlor, et gemitns, extremus 
eQique eMpiraotis luatus insidet?—Ubi verp misenatione opus edt, nobis ea, 
4e quibui quetiniur.accidisse credamus, atque nostropersuadeamus. 

Nos nil sintas, qitos gravia, indigna, trlstia passos'^qoftramnr. Nwagamus 
repq quiusi Blipnainj^sed assumamns paruniper itlam dolorem. Ito dicetnus 
qtiB in lunjli postiro casu dicturl eSsemits.”—Lib. vi. 2. SI-S4.' ’ >' ' < 
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In the fiiftli place, it is; necessary to attend to the proper lan¬ 
guage of the passions. We should observe in what manner any 
one expresses himself who is under the power of a real and a 
strong passion ; and we shall always find his language unaffected 
and simple. ^ It may be animated, indeed, with boldmnd strong 
figures, but Ifwill have no ornament or finery. He is not at lei¬ 
sure to follow out the play of imagination. His mind being 
wholly seized by one object, which has heated it, hfe has no other 
aim, but to represent that in all its circumstances, ^s strongly as 
he feels it. This must be tlie style of the orator, when he would 
be pathetic ; and this will be the style, if he speaks from real 
feeling; bold, ardent, simple. No sort of descAption will then 
succeed, but what is written fermnte calamo. If he stay till he 
can work up his style, and polish and adorn it, he will infallibly 
cool his own ardour; and then he will touch the heart no more. 
His composition will become frigid ; it will be the language of 
one who describes, but who does not feel. We must take no¬ 
tice, that tliere is a great difference between painting to the im¬ 
agination, and painting to the heart. The one may be done 
coolly and at leisure; the other must always he rapid and ar¬ 
dent. In the former, art and labour may be suffered to appear; 
in the latter, no effect can follow, unless it seem to be the work of 
nature only. 

In the sixth place, avoid interweaving any thing of a foreign 
nature with the pathetic part of a discourse. Beware of all 
digressions, which may interrupt or turn aside the natural 
course of the passion, when once it begins to rise and swell. 
Sacrifice all beauties, however bright and slmwy, which would 
divert the mind from thfi principal object, and which would amuse 
the imagination, rather lhan touch the heart. Hence comparisons 
are always dangerous, and generally quite imj)roper, in the 
midst of passion. Beware even of reasoning unseasonably; 
or, at least, of carrying on a long and subtile train of rea¬ 
soning, on occasions when tiie principal aim is to excite warm 
einotions. 

In the laaf place, neyer attempt prolonging the pathetic too 
touch. Warm emotions we too violent to be .lasting."^ Study 
the proper time of making a retreat; of making a transition from 

V , 

, *;**NHn4uaiii dehet eis'^longa miseratie. Nam, enm etiam veros doforoi 
ff itiget teDipus,^citiu$ ev^escat necesse eat Ula,()aatn dicendo e$nximiia, imago: 
Jo qua, dimoramar, lacrfmft fatigatar auditor, et requiescit, et abillo, qaeto 
ceperat; uupetu ad ratbnem redit. Non patiamnr Igitur frigescero hoc optlh ; 
et affectum, com ad sumioain perdnxetlmus, rclioquamiu; necspercfou* ffire, 
ut aliona mala qiiisqUam din ploret/*—Q uint, lib. vi. 1. 27 
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tli(B passionate to tWfcalm tone ; in such a manner, however, as 
to descend without /ailing, by keeping up the same strain of 
sentiment that was carried on before, though now expressing it 
with more moderation. Above all things, beware of straining 
passion tooffar; of attempting to raise it to unnatural heights. 
Preserve alwaj's a due regard to what the hearers will bear ; 
and remember, that he who stops not Bit the proper point; who 
attempts to carry them farther, in passion, than they will follow 
him, destroys his whole design. By endeavouring to warm them 
t 09 much, he takes the most effectual method of freezing them 
completely. 

Having given these rules concerning the pathetic, 1 shall 
give one example from Cicero, which will serve to illustrate seve¬ 
ral of them, particularly the last. It shall be taken from his 
last oration against Verres, wherein he describes the cruelty ex¬ 
ercised by Verres, when governor of Sicily, against one Gavius, 
a Roman citizen. This Gavius had made his escape from prison, 
into which he had been thrown by the governor; and when jnst 
embarked at Messina, thinking himself now safe, had uttered 
some threats, that when he had once arrived at Rome, Verres 
should hear of him, and be brought to account for having put a 
Roman citizen in chains. The chief magistrate of Messina, a 
creature of Verres’s, instantly apprehends him, and gives inform¬ 
ation of his threatenings. The behaviour of Verres, on this occa¬ 
sion, is described in the most picturesque manner, and with all 
the colours which were proper, in order to excite against him the 
public indignation. /He thanks the magistrate of Messina for his 
diligence. Filled^'ith rage, he comes ipto the forum; orders 
Gavius to be brought forth, the executioners to attend, and against 
the laws, and contrary to the well-known privileges of a Roman 
citizen, commands him to be stripped naked, bound, and scourged 
publicly in a cruel manner, Cicero then proceeds thus j * Caede- 
Wur virgis, in medio foro Messanse, civis Romanus, Indices 
every word rises above another in describing this flagrant enor¬ 
mity ; and * Judices,” is brought out at the end with the greatest 
propriety} “Cmdebatur virgis, in medio foro Messance, civis 
Rdinanus, ludicee! cum interea, nuSus gemitus> nulla vox alia 
isrittS miseri; inter dolorem crepitumque plagarum a.udiebatur, 
qfsi ha^ civis Romanus sum. Hac se commemorationerfcivi- 
tatjs, omnia .v«|hera depulsjurum a corpora aj-bitrabatur. 1# non 
mode hoc non perfeoit, ut virgaruin vim 4eprecaretur, cum 
implbriaret smpius usurparetqne nomen civis, crux, crux, ih^uam, 
,^felici isto et mrumnoso, qui nunquam istam potestatcm vide- 
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mi, comparabatur. 0 noim^ dttloe liber jLtis! O ju^ evimiam 
nostree civitatis ! Olex Porpia, legesque Semproiiia&!-—Huc- 
, cine Qtania tandem reciderunt, ut chris Homanus, in provincia 
populi Romani, in pppido foederatorum, ab eo, qui beneficio populi 
Rorpani'ia^ces et secures haberet, deligatus, in* foro, virgis 
cmderetur !*** ^ 

Nothing can be finer, nor better conducted than this passage. 
The circumstances are well chosen for exciting bath the compas¬ 
sion of his hearers for Gavins, and their intihgnation against 
' Verres. The style is simple; and the passionate exclamation, 
die address to liberty and the laws, is well timed, and in the 
proper style of passion. The orator goes wn to exaggerate 
Verres's cruelty still farther, by another very striking circiun- 
. stance. He ordered a gibbet to be erected for Gavins, not in a 
common place of execution, but just by the sea-shore, over 
against the coast of Italy. “ Let him,” said he, “ who boasts 
so much of his being a Roman citizen, take a view from his gib¬ 
bet of his own country.—This base insult over a dying man is 
the least part of bis guilt. It was not Gavius alone that Verres 
meant to insult; but it was you, O Romans! it was every citi¬ 
zen who now hears me ; in the person of Gavius, he scoffed at 
your rights and showed in what contempt he held the Roman 
name, and Roman liberties.” 

Hitherto all is beautiful, animated, patliclic; and the model 
would have been perfect, if Cicero had stopped at this point. 
But his redundant and florid genius carried him farther. He 
must needs interest not his hearers only, but the beasts, the moun¬ 
tains, and the stones, against Verres; “ Si base non ad cives 
Romanos, non ad amicos nostrrn .civitatis, non ad eos qui populi 
Romani iiomeu audissent; denique si non ad homilies, verum 

^ In the midst of the market-place of Messina, a Roman citizen, O jud(;e«! 
was cruelly scourged with rods; when in tlic meantime, amidst the noise of the 
hlows which lie suftured, no voice, no complaint of this nuliappy man was heaid, 
except this exclamation, Remember that 1 am a Roman citizen! By pleading 
this privilege of his biithright, be hoped to have stopped the strokes of the exe¬ 
cutioner. l^ut his hopes were vain; for, so far was he from being able to obtain 
thereby any mitigation of Ids torture, that when he contiaued to repeat this ex- 
clatiiatioB, and- to plead the rights of a citizen, a cross, a cross, I say, w'^s pre¬ 
paring^ be betnp for tbe execution of this unfortunate person, who never before 
had bciteld that inttrament of cruel death. O sacred arwl branoured name of. 
iibeiliy f ‘O boasted and revered privilege of a Roman citizen • O ye l^cian 
and Sempvonian laws! to tins Isfue have ye all come, that a citizen of Ronfl, in a 
' province of tlie Romfua efnpire^ within an allied city, shotild publicly, in a market¬ 
place, be loaded wihi dhahis, and beaten with rods, at the comnumd of one who, 
BtAn tite favour of the Reman people ^one, derived all his authority and ensigns 
< of ppwer r-TC. (88-9. ,, , , . 
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ad foestias, aut etianij^t lon^us pro'^rediar, ai in aliqua de&ertU* 
sinia solitudine^ a4 saxa et ad sqopilos, h^c conqueri et depjlo- 
rare vellem, tainen omnia inuta atque inanlma^ tanta et tam in- 
digna rerum atrocitate coramoverentur.”* This, wifh all the 
deference due, to so eloquent an orator, we must pronounce to be 
declamatory,^lot pathetic. This is straining the langdage of pas-* 
sion too far. Every hearer sees tliis immediately to be a studied 
figure of rhetoric; it may amuse liim, but instead of inflaming 
him more, it, in truth, cools his passion. So dangerous it Is to 
give scope to a flowery imagination, when one intends to make 
a strong and passionate impression. 

^0 other part^of discourse remains now to be treated of, ex¬ 
cept tlie peroration, or conclusion. Concerning this, it is need¬ 
less to say much, because it must vary so considerably, according 
to the strain of the preceding discourse. Sometimes, the whole 
pathetic part comes in most properly at the peroration. Some¬ 
times, when the discourse has been entirely argumentative, it is 
fit to conclude v/itli summing up the arguments, placing them 
in one view', and leaving the impression of them full and strong 
on the mind of the audience. For the great rule of conclusion,, 
and what nature obviously suggests, is, to place that last 
on which we choose that the strength of our cause should 
rest. 

In sennons, inferences from what has been said, make a 
eomit.on conclusion. With regard to these, care should be 
taken, not only that they rise naturally, but (what is less com¬ 
monly attended to) tiiat they should so much agree with the 
strain of sentiment tluroughout the discourse, »rs not to break the 
unity of the sermon.^ For inferences, how soever they 

may be deduced from the do'etrine of the t^.*^jet have a bad 
eflect, if, at the conclusion of a discousse, ” introduce some 

subject altogether new, and turn off our from the'main 

object to which the preacher had directed our thoughts. They 
appear, in this case, like excrescences jutting out from the body, 

W’hicfe form an unnatural addition to it; and tend to enfeeble the 
* * 

inipr^ssiofl which the composition, as a whole, is calculated to 
make, 

, c 

} 1 ^ ^ 

employed in lamenting those instanccfi of an atrocious opprossiOta 
< . 1 assembly of Koman citizens, not amOBf* the allies ot 

tps) ^ - non^ tiiose who had ever heard the name of the Roman p0ople< 
tatlS, omtda Ihuiifcn creatnres, hut in the midst of the |;rate creation ; and to 
mmln hftc itff paurfng Ibrthmy lamentations to the stones, and to tlierodta, i» 
iBoao noil ,gpil,j 0 i.neS 8 , even tiiose mote and inanimate heinjts, wotild,' 

imploratet datii>h shochinit indignities, be thrown into commotlo».’''2-*c. iSS' r 
infblici isto et . , ■ . s', i 
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- The most eloquent of the French, perli&ps, indeed, of all 
modern orators, Bossuef, Bishop of Meaux, terminates in a very 
moving manner, his funeral oration on the great Prince of 
Cond4, with this return upon himself, and his old age: “ Accept# 
O prince! last efforts of a voice which you once well knew. 
With you all ray funeral discourses are now to end. Instead of 
deploring the death of others, henceforth it shall be- my study to 
learn from you, how my own may be blessed. Hapji^, if warned 
by those grey hairs, of the account which I must soon give of ray 
ministry, I reserve, solely for that flock whom I ought to feed 
with the word of life, the feeble reraaiiis of a voice which now 
trembles, and of an ardour which is now on the point of being 
extinct.”* 

- Jn all discourses, it is a matter of importance to hit the precise 
time of concluding, so as to bring our discourse just to a 
point; neither ending abruptly and unexpectedly ; nor disap¬ 
pointing the expectation of tJie hearers, when they look for the 
close; and continuing to hover round and round tlie conclu- 
sio.i, till they become heartily tired of us. Wc should endeavour 
to go off with a good grace; not to end with a languishing and 
drawling sentence j but to close with dignity and spirit, that 
we may leave the minds of the hearers warm; and dismiss 
tiibin with a favourable impression of the sr.bject and of the 
8pea1«;yr. 


LECTURE XXXIIJ. 

PRONUNCIATION, OR DELIVERY. 

Having treated of several general heads relating to elo¬ 
quence, or public si>eaking, I now proceed to another very Im¬ 
portant part of the subject yet remaining, that is, the Pronuncia- 
tioii> or Delivery of a Discourse. How much stress was laid 
upon this by^ the most eloquent of all orators, Demosthenes, 


* ♦* Affr^ez ces dernters efforts d'one voix qai voas fut connue. Vousincf- 
trez tin a t<ms ces discours. An lieu de dtplorer la mort des autres, grand pi iiice! 
dortiiav^t je veux appreudre de vous, A rendre la mienne sainte. Heui eux, si, 
averti par ses cheveux blancs da compte que jc dois rendre de mon adininistraa 
tion, je reserve an troupeai^que je deisaourrir de la parole de vie, les restes 
d’une volx qui tombe, et u'une ardeiir qui s’Ateint/'—^These ai e the last seatca- 
tences efthat oration: but the whole of the peroration fi ora that passage, ** Venez,. 
peuples^ veuez maintenant,”* dsc, though it is too long for insertion, is a great 
tnastorpiece of pathetic eloquence. 
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a noled aa^^ing of his, related both by Cicetx) aad 
QtiintiliaiV’; when being asked, what w^ the fe-st pointin his¬ 
tory? he answered. Delivery ; and being asked, what was 4he 
second; and afterwards, what was the third ? he still answered. 
Delivery^ There is no wonder that he should haif^rated this so 
high, and that for improving himself in it, he should have em¬ 
ployed those assiduous and painful labours, which all tlie ancients 
take so mu^h notice of: for, beyond doubt, nothing is of more 
importance. To superficial thinkers, tlie management of the 
voice and gesture, in public speaking, may appear to relate to 
decoratMin only, and to be one of the inferior arts of catching an 
audience. Bilt this is far from being the case. It is intimately 
connected with what is, or ought to be, the end of all public speak¬ 
ing, persuasion ; and therefore deserve.*; the study of the most 
giave and serious speakers, as much as of those whose only aim 
it is to please. 

For, let it be considered, whenever we address ourselves to 
others by words, our intention certainly is to make some im¬ 
pression on those to whom we speak; it is to convey to them 
our own ideas and emotions. Now the tone of our voice, our 
looks, and gestures, interpret our ideas and emotions no less 
than words do; nay, the impression they make on others, is 
frequently much stronger than any that words can make. We 
often see, that an expressive look, or a passionate cry, unac¬ 
companied by words, conveys to others more forcible ideas, and 
rouses within them stronger passions, than can be communicated 
by tlie most elo<j[uent disco\ )c. The signification of our senti¬ 
ments, made by'^ones and’^gestures, hgs this advantage above 
that made by wo/ds, that it Is the language of nature. It is that 
method of interpreting our; mind which nature has dictated to 
all, and which is understood by all; whereas, words arc only 
arbitrary conventional .symbols of our ideas j and, by conse- 
<^ttence, must make a more feeble impression. So true is this, 
that, to render words fully significant, they must, almost in every 
case, receive, some aid from the manner of prOnuneiatidn and 
delivery j and he who, in speaking, should emplfiy bare wonis, 
without enforcing them by proper tones and accents, would 
leavU us with a faint and indistinct impr,d$sion, oiten with a 
doubtful and ambiguous conception of what he had delcJ^ired. 
l^ay, >0 eti4se is the connexion between j^rtaiu sentim^U'and 
the proper manner of pronouncing them,* that he Who idoeS hot 
pronounce them after that mmrner, can never per^uade^ us, that 
he believes, or feels, senjiments themselves. His, Wvery 
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be such as to give the lis to all that lie asserts. Wlien 
Mt^cus Callidius accused one of an attempt to poison him, bat 
enforced his accusation in a langiud manner, and without any 
warmth or earnestness of delivery, Cicero, who pleaded for the 
accused persbn, improved this into an argument of the falsity of 
the charge, « An tu, M. Callidi, nisi fingeres, sic agercs ?” In 
Shakespeare’s Richard IL the Duchess of York thus impeaches 
the sincerity of her husband : • 

Pleads he in earnest?—Look upon bis face. 

His eyes do drop no tears; his prayers aie jest; 

His words come fi-om his month; otirs, from our breast; 

He prays but faintly, and would be denied ; % 

We pray with heart and soul. 

^ .But, I believe it is needless to say any more in order to 
show the high importance of a good delivery. I proceed, there¬ 
fore, to such observations as appear to me most useful to be 
made on this head. 

The great objects which every pubUc speaker will naturally 
hn.e in his eye in forming his delivery, are, first, to speak so as 
to be fully and easily understood by all who hear him; and next, 
to speak with grace and force, so as to please and to move his 
audienc^ Let us consider what is most important with respect 
to each of these.* 

In order to be fully and easily understood, the four chief 
requisites are, a due degree of loudness of voice; distinctness; 
slowness; and propriety of pronunciation. 

The first attention of every public speaker, doubtless, must 
be, to make himself be heard by all those t^ whom he speaks. 
He must endeavour to fill with his vojee, the i^pace occupied by 
the assembly. This power of voice, it may be thought, is 
wholly a natural talent. It is so in a good measure ; but, how¬ 
ever, may receive considerable assistance from art. Much,de¬ 
pends for this purpose on the proper pitch, and management of 
,the ■moe. Every man has three pitches in his voice ; the high, 
ihe middle, and the low one. The high, is tlmt which he uses 
in eallmg aloud to some one at a distance. The low, is when he 
approaches to a whisper. The middle, is that which he employs 
in common conversation, and which he should generally use in 
public disconrse. For it is a great mistake, to imagine, tliat 
^ one must take the ^li^hest pitch of his voice, iq order to be 
nreli heard by, a great assembly. This is confounding two 

' * Od fhU whole snbjeet, Mr. Sheridan’s Lectures on Elocution are very wor 
Ihy of beln^ consnited; and several bints are here taken from them. 
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are 44ffereat, loudness, or strength of soun4 with 
Uie key or note, on which we speak. A speaker may render 
his vpice louder, without altering the key; and we shall always 
be able to give most body, most persevering force of sound, to 
that pitch of voice, to which in conversation we a^e accustomed. 
Whereas,* by setting out on our highest pitch or key, we cer¬ 
tainly allow ourselves less compass, and are likely to strain our 
voice befors! we have done. We shall fatigue ourselves, tfnd 
speak witli pain; and whenever a man speaks with pain to him- 
selti he is always heard with pain by bis audience. Give the 
voice, therefore, full strength and swell of sound ; but always 
pitch it on yeur ordinary speaking key. Make it a constant 
rule never to utter a greater quantity of voice, than you can af¬ 
ford without pain to yourselves, and without any extraordinary 
effort. As long as you keep within these bounds, the other 
organs of speech will be at liberty to discharge tlieir several 
oi&ces with ease; and you will always have your voice under 
command. But whenever you transgress these bounds, you 
give up the reins, and have no longer any management of it. It 
is a useful rule too, in order to be well heard, to fix our eye on 
some of the most distant persons in the assembly, and to con¬ 
sider ourselves as speaking to them. W’e naturally and me¬ 
chanically utter our words with such a degree of strength, as to 
make ourselves be heard by one to whom vpe address ourselves, 
provided he be witliisi the reach of our voice. As tliis is the 
case ni common conversation, it will hold also in public speak¬ 
ing. But remember, that in public as well as in conversation, 
it is possible to offmid by speaking too loud. This extreme hurts 
the ear, by making Ahe voice come upon it in rumbling indiiitinct 
masses; besides its giving the speaker the disagreeable appear¬ 
ance of one who endeavours to compel assent, by mere vefae- 
meace and force of sound. 

fti the next place, to being well heard, and clearly understood, 
distinctness of articulation contributes more, perhaps, than mere 
loudness of sound. The quantity of sound necessary to fill 
even a large space, is smaller than is commonly imagined; ai^d 
witli distinct articulation, a man of a weak voice will make it 
reach farther ^an the strongest voice can reach without it 
To this, therefore, every public speaker ought to pay great 
attention;: Me must give every sound which he utters ita. due 
proportion^ and wake every syllable, and**even every letter in 
the word which he prowoiimces, be heard distinctly; without 
slurring, whispering, or suppressing any of the proper sounds 
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In the thin! place, in order to articulate distinctly, mode¬ 
ration is requisite with regard to the speed of pronoun^hg. 
Precipitancy of speech confounds all articulation, and aU mean¬ 
ing. I need scarcely observe that there may be also an extreme 
on the opjiosite side. It is obvious, that a lifeless, drawling pro¬ 
nunciation, ■^hich allows the minds of the hearers to be always 
outrunning the speaker, must render every discourse insipid and 
fatiguing. But the extreme of speaking too fast is much more 
common, and requires the more to be gujirded agaiftst, becausi, 
when it has grown up into a habit, few errors are more difficult 
to be corrected. To pronounce with a proper degree of slow¬ 
ness, and with full and clear articulation, is the first thing to be 
studied by all who begin to speak in public ; and cannot be too 
much recommended to lliem. Such a pronunciation gives weight 
Mid dignity to their discourse. It is a great assistance to the 
voice, by tiie pauses and rests which it allows it more easily to 
make; and it enables the speaker to swell all his sounds both 
with more force, and more music. It assists him also in preser¬ 
ving a due command of himself; whereas a rapid and hurried 
manner is apt to excite that flutter of spirits, wliicli is ihe great¬ 
est enemy to all riglit execution in the way of oratory. “ Promp- 
tum sit os,’’ says Quintilian, • non prjcceps, moderatura, non 
lentum.” 

After these fundamental attentions to the pitcli and manage 
ment of the voice, to distinct articulation, and to a proper degree 
of slowness of speech, what a ]>ublic speiiker must, in the fourth 
place, study, is, propriety of pronunciation; or the giving to 
every word, which he utters, that sound, which tne most polite 
usage of the language aiipropriatcs to it,; in opposition to 
bi*Dad, vulgar, or provincial pronunciation. ' This is requisite 
both for speaking intelligibly, and for speaking with grace or 
beauty. Instructions concerning this article can be given by 
the living voice only. But there is one observation whioli it 
may not be improper here to make. In the English language, 
every word which consists of more syllables than one, has one 
accented syllable. The accent rests sometimes on the vowel, 
sometimes oh the consonant. Seldom, or never, is there more 
than one accented syllable in any English Woi\l, however long; 
and the genius of the language requires the voice to mark that 
syllable by a stronger percussion, and to pass more slightly ov^r 
the rest Now, after,we have learned the proper.seats of these 
adeenis, it is an important rule, to give every word just the same 
accent in public sjpeaking, as in common discourse. Many per- 
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«dn8 ^ to resj^ect When they speak in puhlto tdtTi 
they* pi’^nounce the syllables to a ht'aniier 

fttoliKrtoit they do at other times. They dwell upon thi^^ itnii 
pirhtraejt them; they multiply accents on the same word j fhom a 
mistaken notion, that it gives gravity and force to their discoorse, 
and adds to the pomp of public declamation. Whereas, this is 
one of the greatest faults that can be committed in pronunciation ; 
it makes what is called a theatrical or mouthing manner; and 
gives an ar^ficial aifected air to speech, which detracts giteatiy 
both from its agreeableness, and its impression. 

I proceed to treat next of those higher parts of delivery, by 
studying which, a speaker has something farther in view than 
merely to tender himself intelligible, and seeks to give grace 
and force to what he utters. These may be comprised under 
four heads ; emphasis, p.iuses, tones, and gestures. Let me only 
premise, in general, to what I am to say concerning them, that 
attention to these articles of delivery is by no means to be con¬ 
fined, as some might be apt to imagine, to the more elaborate and 
pathetic parts of a discourse. There is, perhaps, as great atten¬ 
tion requisite, and as much skill displayed, in adapting emphasis, 
pauses, tones and gestures, properly, to calm and plain speak¬ 
ing ; and the effect of a just and graceful delivery will, in every 
part of a subject, be found of high importance for commanding 
attention, and enforcing what is spoken. 

First; let us consider emphasis. By this is meant a stronger 
and fuller .sound of voice, by which we distinguish the accented 
syllable of some word, on n'hich we design to lay particular 
stres.s, and to Show how it affects the rests of the sentence. 
Sometimes the emphatic word must be distinguished by a par¬ 
ticular tone of vo»t*e, as well as by a stronger accent. On the 
right management of tlie emphasis depend the whole life and 
spirit of every discourse. If iio emphasis be placed on any 
words, not only is discourse rendered heavy and lifeless, but the 
meaning left often ambiguous. If the emphasis be placed 
wrong, vve pervert and confound the meaning wholly. To give 
a common instance : such a simple question as this, “,llo you 
ride to town to-day?” is capable of no fewer than four different 
acceptations, according as the emphasis is differentty placed on 
the words. If it be pronounced thus: Do you ride to town 
to-day ? the answer may naturally be. No; l^end my servant 
in iny stead. «If thus; Do you ride to towq to-day ? Answer, 
No, I intend to'walk. Do ^ou ride io town to-day ? No, X ride 
out in the fielcls^^ Do you ride to town to-dayt No; but I 
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shall t^-morrow.. In like manner, in solemn discourse, the ivKole 
force and beauty of an expression often ilepend on the accents^ 
word; an4 we may present to the hearers quite difiierent views of 
the same sentinient, by placing the emphasis diiferently. In the 
following words of our Saviour, observe in what different lights 
the thought'is placed, according as the words are pronounced. 
“ Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss 7” Betray- 
eat thou—^makes the reproach turn on the infamy of treachery. 
Betrayest t^oa—^makes it rest upon Judas’s connection with his 
master. Betrayest thou the Son of Man—rests it upon our 
Saviour’s personal character and eminence. Betrayest thou the 
Son of Man vnth a kiss ?—turns it upon his prostituting the 
signal of peace and friendship, to the purpose of almark of de¬ 
struction. 

^In order to acquire the proper management of the emphasis, 
the great rule, and indeed the only rule possible to be given, is, 
that the speaker study to attain a just conception of the force 
and spirit of those sentiments which he is to pronounce. For 
to lay the emphasis with exact propriety, is a constant exercise 
of good sense and attention. It is fai* from being an incon¬ 
siderable attainment. It is one of the greatest trials of a true 
and just taste ; and must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, 
an(| from judging accurately of what is fittest to strike the feel¬ 
ings of others. There is as great a difference between a chap¬ 
ter of the Bible, or any ^her piece of plain prose, read by one 
who places the several mphases every where with taste and 
judgment, and by,one who neglects or mistakes them, as there is 
between the same tune played by the most masterly hand, or by 
the most bungling performer. 

In all prepared discourses, it would be of great use, if they 
were read over or rehearsed in private, with this particular 
view, to search for the proper emphasis, before they were pro¬ 
nounced in public ; marking, at the same time, with a pen, the 
emphatical words in every sentence, or at least in the mo*st 
weighty and affecting parts of the discourse, and fixing them 
wellinthe memory. Were this attention oftener bestowed, were 
this part of pronunciation studied with more exactness, and, not 
left to the moment of delivery, as is commonly done, public 
speakers would find their care abundantly repaid,by the remark¬ 
able effects which it would produce upon their audience. Let 
me caution, at the /ame time, against one error, that of multi-* 
jilying emphatical woW* too mudi. It is only bjf a prudent 
reserve in the use of them, that we can give them any weight. 
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If they recur t,oio uften; if a speaker attempts to render every 
thing vrhich he says of high importance, by a multitude of 
strong emphases, we soon learn to pay little regard to them. 
To orowd every sentence with emphatical words, is like crowd¬ 
ing all the pages of a book with Italic characters, which, as to 
the eifect, is Just the same witli using no such distinctions at all. 

Next to emphasis, the pauses in speaking demand attention. 
These are of two kinds ; hrst, empliatical pauses; and next, such 
as mark the distinctions of sense. An emphatical pause is made, 
after sot^thing has been said of peculiar moment, and on which 
we want to fix the bearer’s attention. Sometimes, before such a 
thing is said, we usher it in witli a pause of this nature. Such 
pauses have the .same eflect as a strong emphasis ; and are sub¬ 
ject to the same rules ; especially to the caution just now given, 
of not repeating tliem too frequently. For as they excite un¬ 
common attention, and of course raise expectation, if the im 
portance of the matter be not fully answerable to such expecta¬ 
tion, tliey occasion disappoiidmciit and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is to 
mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time to allow' 
the speaker to draw his broatli; and the proper and graceful 
adjustment of such paujes, is one of the most nice and difficult 
articles in delivery. In all public speaking, the management oi 
the breath requires a good deal of care, so as not to be obliged 
to divide words from one another, have so intimate a co»a- 

nection, that they ought to be pronounced with the samebreatli, 
and without the least separation. Ma .y a sentence is miserably 
mangled, and the force o( the cmphasiS totally lost, by divisions 
being made in the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while 
he is speaking, s’uould be very careful to provide a full suppl;^ of 
breath for what ho is to utter. It is a great mistake to imagine, 
that the breath must be drawn only at the end of a period, when 
the voice is allowed to fall. It may easily be gathered at the 
intervals of the period, when tlie voice is only suspended for a 
moment; and by this management, one may have always a 
sufficient stock for cairying on the longest sentence, without im¬ 
proper interruptions. 

If any one,,in public speaking, shall have formed to himself 
a certain melody or tune, which requires rest and pauses of its 
- owu> ffistinct from those of the sense, hie has^ undoubtedly, .,cion- 
' tracied ope of the worst habits into which a public spe|k^. 
fall. It is Che, sense which should always'rule the P®u*^P? pf' 
voice j for wherever there is any sensible suspension pt* tlm 
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voice, ihv iiearer is always led to expect somewhat corresponding 
in the meaning. Pauses, in public discourse, must be formed 
upon the manner in which we utter ourselves in ordinary sensible 
conversation; and not upon the stiff artificial manner which we 
acquire, from reading books according to the common punctua. 
tion. ITie general run of punctuation is very arbitrary ; often 
capricious and false j and dictates an uniformity of tone in the 
pauses, which is extremely disagreeable : for we are to observe 
that to render pauses graceful and expressive, they must not 
only be made in the right place, but also be accompsq^ied with a 
proper tone of voice, by which the nature of these pauses is inti¬ 
mated ; much more than by the length of them, which can never 
be exactly measured. Sometimes it is only a slight and simple 
suspension of voice that is proper; sometimes a degree of 
cadence in the voice is required; and sometimes that peculiar 
tone and cadence, which denote the sentence finished. In all 
these cases, we are to regulate ourselves, by attending to the 
manner in which nature teache.s us to .speak, when engaged in 
real and earnest discourse with others. 

When we are reading or reciting verse, there is a peculiar 
difficulty in making the panse.s justly. The dilliculfy arises from 
the melody of verse, which dictates to the ear pauses or rests of 
its own ; and to adjust and compound these property with the 
pauses of the sense, so as neither to hurt the ear, nor offend the 
understanding, is so very nice a matter, that it is no wonder we 
so seldom meet with good readers of iiootry. 'Micre are two 
kinds of pauses that belong to the music of ver.se ; one is, the 
pause at the end of the line; and the other, the cmsural pause 
in the middle of it. With regard to the }>au,?e at the end of the 
line, which marks that*.stram or verse to be finished, rhyme ren¬ 
ders this always sensible, and in some measure compels us to 
observe it in our pronunciation. In blank verse, where there 
is a greater liberty permitted of nmning the line.s into,one 
anothiT, sometimes without any suspension in the sense, it has 
been made a question, whether in reading such verse with pro¬ 
priety, any regard at all should be paid to the close of a line ? 
On the stage, where the appearance of speaking in verse should 
always be avoided, there can, I think, be no dopbt, that the close 
of such lines as make no pause in the sense, should not be ren¬ 
dered perceptibly to the ear. But on other occasions, this were 
improper; for wha^ is the use of melody, or for what end Mbs 
tim poet composed in verse, if, in reading his lines, we suppress 

' 2 o 
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numbers; and degrade them, by our pronunciation, into 
mere prose 7 Vi^o ought, therefore, certainly to read blank verse 
so, as to make every line sensible to the ear. At the same time, 
in doing so> every appearance of sing-song and tone must be 
carefully guarded against. The close of the line, where itmakes 
no pause in the meaning, ought to be mai’ked, not by such a 
tone as is used in finishing a sentence ; but without either letting 
the voice fall, or elevating it, it should be marked only by such 
a slight suspension of sound, as may distinguish the passage 
from one line to another without injuring the meaning. 

The other kind of musical pause, is that which falls some¬ 
where about the middle of the verse, and divides it into two 
hemistichs : a pause, not so great as that which belongs to the 
close of the line, but still sensible to an ordinary ear. This, 
which is called the csesural pause, in the French heroic verse 
falls unitbrmly in the middle of the lino. In the English, it may 
fall after the 4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th syllables in the line, and no other, 
"Where the verse is so constructed, that this caesura! pause 
coincides with the slightest pause or division in the sense, the line 
can be read easily; as in the two first verses of Mr. Pope's 
Messiah t 


Ye nymplis of Solyraa' beffin the song; 

To heavenly themes, subhmer strains belong. 

But if it shall happen that words, which have .such a strict and 
intimate corpection as not to bear even a momentary separation, 
are divided from one another by this caesural pause, we then 
feel a sort of struggle between the sense and the sound, which 
renders it difficult, to read such lines gracefully. The rule of 
proper pronunciatic'n in such cases is, t''^ regard only the pause 
which the sense forms ; and to read the line accordingly. The 
neglect of the cv-sural pause may make the line sound somewhat 
unharmoniously ; but the efiect would be much worse, if the 
sense were sacrificed to the sound. For instance, in the follow¬ 
ing line of Milton: 


—.. . What in me is dark, ' - 

Illumine; what is low, laise and support— 

The sense clearly dictates the pause after “ illumine,* at the end 
of the t^rd syllable, which, in reading, ought to be made accordf 
ingly; thobghj if the melody only were to be regarded, “ illumine* 
should be conbeeted with what follows, add^ihe pause not ipade 
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tiU the 4th or ^th syllable. So, in the foUowine; line of BTr 
Pope’s (Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot!} 

I sit, with t/A civility I read— 

The ear plainly points out the caesural pause as falling after 
“ sad,” the 4th syllable. But it would be very bad rea^ng to 
make any pause there, so as to separate * sad” and “ civility.” 
The sense admits of no other pause than after the second sylla¬ 
ble “ sit,” which tlierefore must be tlie only pause made in the 
reading. 

I proceed to treat next of tones in pronunciation, which are 
dilferent both from emphasis and pauses ; coin^sting in the mo¬ 
dulation of the voice, tlie notes or variations of sound which we 
employ in public speaking. How much of the propriety, the 
- force and grace of discourse, must depend on these, will appear 
from tliis single consideration ; that to almost every sentiment 
we utter, more especially to every strong emotion, nature hath 
adapted some peculiar tone of voice; insomuch, that he who 
should tell anotlier that lie was very angry, or much grieved. In 
a tone which did not suit such emotions, instead of being be¬ 
lieved, would be laughed at. Sympathy is one of the most 
powerful principles by which persuasive tliscourse works its 
efl’ect. The speaker endeavours to transfuse into li's hearers his 
own sentiments and emotions ; which he can never be successful 
in doing, unless he utters them in such a manner as to convince 
the licarers that he feels tliem.’^ The proper expression of tonesj 
therefore, deserves to be attentively studied by every one who! 
would be a successful orator. 

The greatest and^most material instruction which can b®, 
given for this purpose is, to form the tones' of public speakinm 
upon the tones of sensible and animated conversation. We i^ayl 
observe tliat every man, when he is much in earnest in co^ionl 
discourse, w^hen he is engaged in speaking on some subjepf which; 

* AH that passes in the ininA of man may be reduced/io two classes,' 
which I call ideas and emotions. By ideas, 1 mean all thouglits which rise 
and pass in succession in the mind. Hy emotions, all exerttons of tite mind in 
ttrraoj:ing, combining, and separating its ideas; as well as all the effects pro¬ 
duced on the mind itself by tliose ideas, from the more 'siolcnt agitation of 
passions, to the calmer feelings produced by the operation of the intellec' 
the fancy. In short, titonght is the object of t{(c one, internal feeli* 
other. That which |||rves to express the former, 1 call Uie languag 
and did latter, the langoaice of emotions.' Words are the sigi^s olie: 
of the other. W ithunt (he %sc of those two sorts of language, it) 

<mmmnnicate through the ear all that passes in die iniud Qjfiem.” 

• on die Art of Reading. / ii Paris, Idts. 
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interefb hiua nearly, has an eloquent or persuasive tone and 
manner; Wliat is the reason of our being often so frigid and 
unperstiasive in public discourse, but our departing from the' 
natural tone of speaking, and delivering ourselves in an affected 
artificial manner ? Nothing can be more absurd than to imagine, 
that as soon as one mounts a pulpit, or rises in a public assem¬ 
bly, he is instantly to lay aside the voice with which he expresses 
himself in private; to assume a new, studied tone, and a cadence 
altogether forefgn to his natural manner. This has vitiated all 
delivery; this has given rise to cant and tedious monotony, in 
the diffi iroit kinds of modern public speaking especially in the 
pulpit. Men depai’ted from nature ; and sought to give a beauty or 
force, as tlioy imagined, to their discourse, by substituting certain 
studied musical tones, in the room of the genuine expressions of 
sentiment, which the voice carries in natural discourse. Let 
every public speaker guard against this error. Whetlier he 
speak in a private room, or in a great assembly, let him remember 
that he still speaks. Follow nature ; consider how she teaches 
you to utter any sentiment or feeling of your he;irt. Imagine a 
subject of debate started in conversation among grave and wise 
men, and yourself bearing a share in it. Think after wliat 
manner, with what tones and inflections of voice, you would on 
such an occasion express yourself, when you were most in earnest, 
and sought most to be listened to. Carry these with you to the 
bar, to the pulpit, or to any public assembly; let these be the 
'^nndation of your manner of pronouncing there ; and you will 
iakc the surest metlmd of reudering your delivery both agreeable 
Old persuasive. 

I have said, let tllese conversation-tones be the foundation 
•'f public pronunciation; for, on some occasions, solemn public 
negtking requires them to be exalted beyond the strain of com- 
unb^Jiscourse. In a formal studied oration, the elevation of the 
sense harmony of the sentences, prompt almost necessa- 

ing line voice more rounded, and bordering more 

, t|ian conversation admits. This gives rise to what 
: the declaiming manner. But Uiougli this mode of pro- 
on runs "i^nsiderably beyond ordinary discourse, yet. 
The IbKfrs basis the natural tones of grave and dig- 

of observe, at the same time, that the 

. ^•^diilgehce of lK(kclamatory manner not favourable 
should be delivery^ and is in hazard 

*' Mic ‘fakers Wo that monotony of tone and ca- 

of. WhereUs, he who forms 
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tlje general run of his delivery upon a speaking manner, is not 
likely ever to become disagreeable through monotony. He will 
have the same natural variety in his tones, which a person has 
in conversation. Indeed, the perfection of delivery requires both 
these different manners, that of speaking with liveliness and ease, 
and that of declaiming with stateliness and dignity, to be pos¬ 
sessed by one man; and to be employed by him, according as the 
different parts of liis discourse require either the one or the other. 
This is a perfection which is not attained by mahy ; the great¬ 
est part of public speakers allowing their delivery to be formed 
altogether accidentally ; according as some turn of voice ap^ 
pears to them most beautiful, or some ar^hcial model has 
caught their fancy; and acquiring, by these means, a habit of 
pronunciation which they can never vary. But the capital direc¬ 
tion, which ought never to be forgotten, is, to copy the proper 
tones for expressing every sentiment from those which nature 
dictates to us, in conversation with others; to speak always 
with her voice, and not to form to ourselves a fantastic public 
manner, from an absurd fancy of its being more beautiful than a 
natural one.^ 

It now remains to treat of gesture, or what is called action 
in public discourse. Some nations animate tlieir words in com¬ 
mon conversation, with many more motions of the body than 
others do. The French and the Italians are in this respect, 
much more sprightly than we. But there is no nation, hardly 
any person so phlegmatic, as not to accompany tlieir words with 
some actions and gesticulations, on all occasions, when they arc 
much in earnest. It is therefore unnatural in a public speaker, 
it is inconsistent wii^j that earnestness and seriousness which he 
ought to show in all affairs of moment, to remain quite un¬ 
moved in his outward appearance; and to let the words drop 
from his mouth, without any expression of meaning or warmth in 
his gesture. • 

ITie fundamental rule as to propriety of action, is undoubt¬ 
edly the same with what 1 gave as to propriety of tone. 
Attend to the looks and gestures, in which earnestness, indig- 

• ** Loqncre,’^ (says an author of the last century, w4o has written a ireail&c 
in verse, Gestn et Vice Oratoris,) 

—^‘Lnqnere; hoc vitinm commune, loqoa^tnr 
U^emo; at tensa deciatnitet omnia voce. 

Tti loquCrg, ut nios est hominiim; boat et latrjft ille; 
llle ulalat; rudit Uic ; (f'ari si talia dignnro est) 

Non bominem vox alia sonat ratlone loqiientem.” 

JfoANNcs Lucas, de Ocstit et Voce,—Lib. H Paris, WS. 
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nation^ or any otlier emotion, ilisooyera itsdf to 

most ady^tage 'in the common intorconrso of meoj aoji let 
these bo yonr m'odeL Some of these looks and gestures at« 
common to all men; and there are also certain peculiarities 
of manner which distinguish every individual. A public speaker 
must take that manner which is most natural to himself. For 
it is here, just as in tones. It is not the business of a speaker 
to form to himself a certain set of motions and gestures, which 
he thinks mok becoming and agreeable, and ,to practise these 
in public, without their having any correspondence to the man¬ 
ner wdiich is natural to him in private. His gestures and 
motions ought a|l to carry that kind of expression which nature 
has dictated to him; and unless this be the case, it is impos¬ 
sible, by means of any study, to avoid their appearing still’ and 
forced. 

However, although nature must be the groundwork, I admit 
that there is room in this matter for some study and art. For 
many persons are naturally ungraceful in the motions which 
they make ; and this ungracefulness might, in part at least, be 
reformed by application and care. The study of action in pub¬ 
lic speaking, consists chiefly in guarding against awkward and 
disagreeable motions, and in learning to perform such as are 
natural to the speaker, in the most becoming manner. For this 
end it has been advised by writers on this subject, to practise 
before a mirror, where one may see and judge of his own ges¬ 
tures. But 1 am afraid, persons are not always the best judges 
oi tlie gracefulness of their own motions j and one may declaim 
long enough before a mirror, without correcting any of his 
faults. The judgment of a friend, whose, good taste they can 
trust, will be found jf much greater advantage to beginners, 
than any mirror they can use. With regard to particular rules 
concerning action and gesticulation, Quintilian has delivered a 
great «iany, in the last chapter of the eleventh book of his In¬ 
stitutions ; and all the modern -aTiters on this subject have 
done little else but translate them. I am not of opinion that 
kich rules, delivered either by the voice or on paper, can be of 
much use, unless persons saw them exemplified before their 
eyes.-^ , ' 

* The few fitllo'tt'Uis hints only 1 shall adventnre to nirlto out, in case they 
may %e of awf set ice. When s]>eaktng in public, one shbitl^tn# to presort 
as much dignity us fiossible, in the whole attitude of thctb^y, An erect posture 
is gcnSraily to bj$! diosen ; standing hrm, so as ,to have thO thllest and insesi 
conaroaad of all hit" ntoUoos i any inclination which ts used should be forwards 
towards the hearers, which is a uaturd expresnon of eaiuestoess. As for/the 
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I sball only add farthor on this head, that in order to succeed 
Ufeil in delivety, nothing is more necessary than for a speaker' 
to guard against a certain flutter of spirits,, which is peculiarly 
incident to those who begin to speak, in public. He must en¬ 
deavour above all tilings to be recollected, ahd master of himself. 
For this end, he will find nothing of more use to him than to 
study to become wholly engaged in his subject; to be possessed 
with a sense of its importance or seriousness; to be concerned 
much more to persuade than to please. He will gicnerally please 
most, when pleasing is not his .sole nor chief aim. This is the 
only rational and proper method of raising one’s self* above that 
timid and bashful regard to an audience, which is so ready to 
disconcert a speaker, both as to what he is to Say, and as to his 
manner of saying it. 

. I cannot conclude without an earnest admonition to guard 
against all affectation, which is the certain ruin of good delivery. 
Let your manner, whatever it is, be your own ; neither imitated 
from another, nor assumed upon some imaginary model, which 
is unnatural to you. Whatever is native, even though accom¬ 
panied vsdth several defects, j et is likely to please ; because it 
shows us a man ; because it has the appearance of coming from 
the heart. Whereas a delivery, attended with several acquired 
graces and beauties, if it be not easy and free, if it betray tlie 
marks of art and affectation, never fails to disgust. To attain 
an extremely correct, and perfectly graceful delivery, is what 
few can expect; so many natural talents being requisite to con¬ 
cur in forming it. But to attain, what as to the effect is very 
little inferior, a forcible, and persuasive manner, is within the 
power of most persons; if they w'ill only unlearn false and cor- 

• 

coanteaaooe, the chief rale is, that it should correspond vitth the natute of the 
diecoarsQ; and when no particular emotion is expi essed, a serious and manly 
look is always the best. The eyes should nevei he fixed close on any one object, 
but move easily lound the audience. In the motions made with the hands, con¬ 
sist the chief part of gestuie in speakin;;. The ancients condemned alfmotions 
tMsrformcd by the left hand alone; but I am not sensible that these are always of¬ 
fensive, though it is natural foi the right hand to be more fieqiiently employed. 
'Wanti emotions demand the motion of both hands coi responding together, lliit 
whether one gesticulates with one cr with both hands, it is an important rule, 
tliat all his motions should be free apd easy. Narrow and straitened movements 
are generally ungraceful; for which reason, motions ijtade with the Iiai .is are 
directed to proceed from the shoulder rather than from the olbow. Pei pendietilav 
movements too with the hands, that is, in thealiaight line itp and down, which 
Shak^peare in H^tet calls “ sawing the air with the liand,” are seldom good. 
Oblique motTonSiilre, in general, the most graceful. Too sndden and iiimbft mo¬ 
tions sliotild be likei^iso avoided. Earnestness can be fully expreued without 
them. Shakspeare’s directions tm tb» bead are lull of good sense: ** Use all 
gently,”' says he; “and in the velry toirent and tempest of passion, aciiuire a 
tcinpcrance that may give it unootbucss,"’ 
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mpt habitii; If they will allow theinaelves to follow nature^ and. 
wifi speak in public as they do in private, when they speak \n 
eameat and from the heart. If one has naturally any gross de¬ 
fects. in his voice or gestures, he begins at the wrong end, if he 
attempts at reformmg them only when he is to speak in public. 
He should begin with rectifying them in his private manner of 
speaking; and then carry to the public the right habit he has 
formed. For, when a speaker is engaged in a public discourse, 
he should not ibe then 'employing his attention about his manner 
or thiuking of his tones and his gestures. If he be so employed, 
study and affectation will appear. He ought to be then quite 
in earnest j wholly occupied with his subject and his sentiments; 
leaving nature, and previously formed habits, to prompt and 
suggest his manner of delivery. 


LECTURE XXXIV. 

MEANS OP IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 

I HAVE now treated fully of the different kinds of public 
speaking, of the composition, and of the delivery of a discourse. 
Before I finish this subject, it may be of use to suggest some 
things concerning the properest means of improvement in the 
art of public speaking, and the most necessary studies for that 
purpose, 

Ti be an eloquent speaker, in the proper sense of the word, 
is far from being either a common or an easy attainment. In¬ 
deed, to. compose a florid harangue on sonje popular topic, and 
to deliver it so os to amuse an audience, is a matter not very 
difficult. But though some praise be due to this, yet the idea 
which I have endeavoured to give of eloquence, is much higher. 
It Is 4 great exertion of the human powers. It is the art of 
being persuasive and commanding ; the art, not of pleasing the 
fancy, merel)^, but of s]>eaking both to tlie understanding nnd to 
the «heart; of interesting the hearers in such a degree, as to 
geiz^ and carry them along with us; and to leave them with a 
deep and. Strong impression of what they have heard. How ' 
many talent^ natural and acquired, must concur for cariying 
thisito perfection! A strong, lively, and wa?m imagination; 
quick sensihUil^ of heart, joined with solid* judgment, gooi 
setise> and presence of mind; all improved by great and long 
attention to style and composition; and supported also by the 
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exterior, yef important qualifications, of a graceful manner, a 
presence not ungainly, and a full and tuneable voice. How 
little reason to wonder, that a perfect and accomplished orator 
should be one of the characters that is most rarely to be 
found! 

liet us not despair, however. Between mediocrity and 
perfection, there is a very^ wide interval. There are many in¬ 
termediate spaces, which may be filled up with honour; and 
the more rare and difficult that complete perfeetton is, the 
greater is the honour of approaching to it, though we do not 
fully attain it. The number of orators wlio stand in the highest 
class is, perhaps, smaller than the number of j^oets wlio are 
foremost in poetic fame ; but the study of oratory has Ihis ad¬ 
vantage above that of poetry, that, in poetry, one must be an 
eminently good performer, or lie is not supportable: 

——Mediocribns esse poetis. 

Nod homines, non Di, non concesspie roliitnnx.* 

In eloquence this does not hold. There, one may possess a 
moderate station with dignity. Eloquence admits of a great 
many different forms; plain and simple, as well as high and 
pathetic ; and a genius that cannot reach the latter, may shine 
with much reputation and usefulness in the former. 

Whether nature or art contribute most to form an orator, is 
a trifling inquiry. In all attainments whatever, nature must 
be tbe prime agent. She must bestow the original talents. 
She must sow the seeds; but culture is requisite for bringing 
these seeds to perfection. Nature must always have done 
somewhat; but a great deal will always be, left to be done by 
art. This is certain, tifat study and discipline are more neces¬ 
sary for the improvement of natural genius, in oratory, than they 
arc in poeiry. What I mean is, that though poetry be capable 
of receiving assistance from critical art, yet a poet, without any 
aid from art, by the force of genius alone, can rise higher than a 
public speaker can do, who has never given attention to the 
rules of style, composition, and delivery. Homer formed him¬ 
self j Demosthenes and Cicero were formed by the help of much 
labour^ and of many assistances derived froiq. the labour cT 
others. After these preliminary observations, let us proceed to 
the 'main design of this lecture; to treat of the means to be 
used for improvement in eloquence, 

' ** For God, and wan, and lettered post denies, 

That poets ever,arc oi widdtinff size."—F sancis. 
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In tlie first plaee^ what stands highest in the order of means^ 
is personal character and disposition. In order to be'actmiy 
el<H|uent or persuasive speaker, nothing is more necessary than 
to be a virtuous man. This was a favourite position among the 
ancient rhetoricians: "Non posse oratorem esse nisi virum 
bonum.” To find any such connexion between virtue and one 
of the highest liberal arts, must give pleasure; and it can, I 
think, be clearly shown, that this is not a mere topic of declama¬ 
tion, but that the connexion here alleged, is undoubtedly founded 
in truth and reason., 

For consider, first, whether any thing contribute more to 
persuasion, than the opinion which we entertain of the probity 
disintsrestedAess, candour, and other good moral qualities of 
the person who endeavours to persuade ? These give weight and 
force to every thing which be utters ; nay, they add a beauty to 
it j they dispose us to listen with attention and pleasure; and 
create a secret partiality in favour of that side which he espouses. 
Whereas, if we entertain a suspicion of craft and disingenuity, 
of a corrupt, or a base mind in the speaker, his eloquence loses 
all its real effect. It may entertain and amuse ; but it is viewed 
as artifice, as trick, as the play only of speech, and, viewed in 
this light, whom can it persuade ? We even read a book with 
more pleasure, when we think favourably of its author; but 
when we have the living speaker before our eyes, addressing us 
personally on some subject of importance, the opinion we enter¬ 
tain of his character must have a much more powerful effect. 

But, lest it slionld be said, that this relates only to the cha¬ 
racter of virtue, which one may maintain, without being at 
bottom a truly w\^rthy man, I must observe further, that besides 
the weight wliich it adds to character, real virtue operates also, 
in other ways, to Ihe advantage of eloquence. 

First, no thing is so favourable as virtue to the prosecutioii 
of .honourable studies. It prompts a generous emulation to ex¬ 
cel ; it inures to industry; it leaves the mind, vacant and free, 
Ufiasler of itself, disencumbered of tliose bad passions, and disen¬ 
gaged from those mean pursuits, which have ever been found 
the greatest enemies to true proficiency. Quintilian has touched 
this^consideratum very properly ; " Quod si agrorum nimik'cuira, 
et soHipitior rci familiaris diligentia, ct venandi volttptas, et dati 
s^ecthculis dies, muUum studiis auferunt, qUid pu]^mus fact^as 
bapiditatem^^uvaritiam, invidiam ? Nihil eni,pi ^ tom occupatum, 
tarn multiforme, tot ac tain variis affecl^bus concisum,' atque 
laeeratum, qtiain mala mens. Quis inter hwc. Uteris, aut ulli^ 
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boiMB arti, locas ? Non hercle magis, quant fragibus in terra 
sentibtts ac rubis occupata.’^'* 

But, besides this consideration, there is anotlier of still higher 
importance, though I am not sure of its being attended to as 
much as it deserves; namely, that from the fountain of real and 
genuine virtue, are drawn those sentiments which will ever be 
most powerful in aifecting the hearts of others. Bad as the 
world is, nothing has so great and universal a command over 
the minds of mm as virtue. No kind of language is so gene¬ 
rally understood, and so powerfully felt, as the native language 
of worthy and wtuous feelings. He only, therefore, who pos¬ 
sesses these full and strong, can speak properly, and its own 
language, to the heart. On all great subjects* and occasions, 
there is a dignity, there is an energy in noble sentiments, which 
is •overcoming and irresistible. They give an ardour and a 
flame to one’s discourse, which seldom fails to kin<lle a like 
flame in those who hear ; and which, more than any other cause, 
bestows on eloquence that power for which it is famtsd of seiz 
ing and transporting an audience. Here art and imitation will 
not avail. An assumed character conveys nothing of this power¬ 
ful warmth. It is only a native and unaflected glow of feeling, 
which can transmit the emotion to others. Hence the most re 
nowned orators, such as Cicero and Demosthenes, were no less 
distinguished for some of the high virtues, as public spirit and 
zeal for tlicir country, than for eloquence. Beyond doubt, to 
these virtues their eloquence owed much of its effect; and those 
orations of theirs, in which there brcatlies most of the virtuous 
and magnanimous spirit are those which hav(! most attracted the 
admiration of ages. 

Nothing, therefore, ii more necessary for those who would 
excel in any of the higher kinds of oratory, than to cultivate 
habits of the several virtues, and to refine and improve all their 
moral feelings. Whenever these become dead, or callous, they 
may be assured, that, on every great occasion, they will speak 
wi^ less power, and less success. The sentiments and disposi- 

* “ If tho inanafcement of an esjtate, if anxious attention to domestic economy, 
a passion for buntinf, or whole days given up to public places of amnsemont. 
ronsblne so much time that is due to stndy, how much granejukiUte must be 
oheataoned by licentions desires, avarice, or envy ? Nothing is so much lujrried 
and aiptatcd, so contrai^torv to itself, or so violently torn and shattered by con¬ 
flicting pas6ions,*a8 ^had heart. Amidst the distractions wliiuli it pioduce|| 
what room b left formic'«»iUlvatlop of letters, or the pursuit of ^ny honourable 
art,? No more, assuredly,'than theie is for the growth of corn in a field tliat i$ 
^overrun witli Uioraa and brambies.”—XU. i. 
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tionX par^cularly requisite for them to cullivate, are the Ibilotirr 
ipg: the love of justice and order^ and indignation at insolence 
alad oppression 5 the love of honesty and truth, and detestation 
of fraud, meanness, and corruption; magnanimity of spirit j the 
love of liberty, of their country, and the public; aseal for all great 
and noble designs, and reverence for all worthy and heroic cha¬ 
racters. A cold and sceptical turn of mind is extremely adverse 
to eloquence : and no less so, is that cavilling disposition which 
takes pleasure in depreciating wlmt is great, and ridiculing what 
is generally admired. Such a disposition bespeaks one not 
very likely to excel in any tiling; but least of all in ora¬ 
tory. A trii^e orator should be a person of generous seuti- 
inentj(, of warm feelings, and of a mind turned towards the admi¬ 
ration of all tlipse great and high objects, which mankind are 
naturally formed to admire. Joined with the manly virtues, he 
should, at the same time, possess strong and tender sensibility to 
all the injui ies, distresses, and sorrows of his fellow-creatures ; 
a heart tliat can easily relent; that can readily enter into the cir¬ 
cumstances of others, and can make their case his own. A proper 
mixture of courage, and of modesty, must always be studied by 
every public speaker. Modesty is essential; it is always, and 
justly, supposed to be a concomitant of merit; and every appear¬ 
ance of it is winning and prepossessing. But modesty ongbt 
wot to run into excessive timidity. Every public speaker 
should be able to rest somewhiat on himself; and to assume 
that air, not of self-complacency, but of firmness, which be¬ 
speaks a consciousness of his being thoroughly persuaded 
of the truth, or^ justice, of what he delivers ; a circumstance 
of no small consequence for making impression on those who 
hear. ' 

Next to moral qualifications, what, in the second place, is 
most necessary to an orator, is a fund of knowledge. Much is 
this inculcated by Cicero and Quintilian : “ Qnod omnibus 
disciplinis et artibus debet esse instructus orator.* By ’irbich 
they mean, that he ought to have, what we call, a fiberal educa¬ 
tion ; and to be formed by a regular study of philosdphy,' and 

the polite arts. We must never forget that> 

•» ' 

"^"Sciihendi recte, sapere est,‘et principium et fooa. 

Good aense* and knowledge are the foundation of ail good 
speakih|[. ^ere is no art that can teqcji 01 ^ to he, floquent, 
in any sphere, without a sufficient acquaintance with what be^ < 
longs to that snhfere; or if there wear® an art that made sudr 
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^reteusiuiis, it would be mere quackery, like the pretensions of 
thd flophists of old, to teach their disciples to speak for and 
against every subject; and would be deservedly exploded by all 
wise men. Attention to style, to composition, and edl the arts 
of speech, only assist an orator in setting off, to advantage, 
the stock of materials wliich he possesses ; but the stock, the 
materials themselves must be brought from other quarters than 
from rhetoric., He who is to plead at the bar, must make him¬ 
self thoroughly master of the knowledge of the law; pi all the 
learning and experience that can be useful in his profession, for 
supporting a cause or convincing a judge. He who is to speak 
from the pulpit, must apply himself closely to the study of divi¬ 
nity, of practical religion, of morals, of human nat\ire ; that he 
may be rich in all the topics, both of instruction and of persua- 
fliom He who would fit himself for being a member of the su¬ 
preme council of the nation, or of any public assembly, must be 
thoroughly acquainted with the business that belongs to sucli 
assembly; he must study the forms of court, the course of pro¬ 
cedure ; and must attend minutely to all the facts that may be 
the subject of question or deliberation. 

Besides the knowledge that properly belongs to his profes¬ 
sion, a public speaker, if ever he expects to be eminent, must 
make himself acquainted, as far as his necessary occupations 
allow, with the general circle of polite literature. The study of 
poetry may be useful to him, ou many occasions, for embellish¬ 
ing his style, for suggesting lively images, or agreeable allusions. 
The study of history may be still more useful to him; as the 
knowledge of facts, of eminent characters, and of the course of 
human affairs, finds place on many occasions.^ There are few 
great occasions of public speaking, in which one may not derive 
assistance from cultivated taste, and extensive knowledge; they 
will often yield him materials for proper ornament; sometimes, 
for argument and real use. A deficiency of knowledge, even iu 
subjects that belong not directly to his own profession, will ex¬ 
pose him to many disadvantages, and give better qualified rivals 
a great superiority over him. 

, Allow me to recommend, in tlie third place, not only the at¬ 
tainment of useful knowledge, but a habit of a^ifilication and ai- 




'Imprtini|^vero;i:&ua(]|are deliet orafor exeipplti^um copia, cum veternm, 
tom etiani Dovoruaff adeo nt non ea modo, qum conscripta suat lustorhs, ap* 
'aiermonitins 'velut per m&afM trddita, qumque quotidie agontiqr. debeat nosse ^ 
verum ne aa qaidem, qote a elarioribua poeds sunt deta, nealixere."— Qeijar 
ciq». 4. 
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dastry. V'WitllMnit this, it is impossible to exoel iti aoy W© 
mui^ Hot imagine, that it is by a sort of mushroom growth, thjr.t 
OBO can rise to be a distinguished pleader, or preacher, or speaker 
in any assembly. It is not by starts of application, or by a few 
years* preparation of study afterwards discontinued, that endnence 
can be attained. No ^ it can be attained only by means of re¬ 
gular industry, grown up into a habit, and ready to be exerted 
on' every occasion that calls for industry. This is the fixed law 
of our nature; and he must have a very high opinion of his 
own genius indeed, that can believe himself an exception to it. 
A very wise law of our nature it is ; for industry is, in truth, the 
great eondimejutum, the seasoning of every pleasure, without 
which life is doomed to languish. Notliing is so great an enemy 
both to honourable attainments, and to the real, to the brisk, and 
spirited enjoyment of life, as that relaxed state of mind which 
arises from indolence and dissipation. One that is destined to 
excel in any art, especially in the arts of speaking and writing, 
will be known by this more than by any other mark whatever, an 
enthusiasm for that art; an enthusiasm which, firing his mind 
with the object he has in view, will dispose him to relish every 
labour which the means require. It was this that characterised 
the great men of antiquity ; it is Ibis which must distinguish the 
moderns who would tread in their steps. This honourable 
enthusiasm, it is highly necessary for such as are studying 
oratory to cultivate. If youth wants it, manhood will flag mise¬ 
rably. 

In the fourth place, attention to the best models will con¬ 
tribute greatly tc^wards improvement. Every one who speaks 
or writes should, indeed, endeavour to have somewhat that is 
his own, that is peculiar to himself, and that characterises his 
composition and style. Slavish imitation depresses genius, or 
rather betrays the want of it. But withal, there is no genius s6 
original, but may be profited and assisted by the aid of proper 
examples, in style, composition, and delivery. They dwhys 
open some new ideas; they serve to enlarge and edrfect otir 
own. They quicken the current of thought, and excite' emu¬ 
lation. 

Mu^ji^deed, will depend upon the right choice of models 
wld^ we ;|^)arpose to imitate; and, supposing tliem righ% 
ehns^, a farther care is requisite, of not li^ng geduced by a 
pfind'unMrsal admiration. For, “ d^emit\xemplair/' 
imitabile.*’ 1^yen in the most finished mo£ls We can select, it 
luustnoi be forgotten, that there are always some ijU/' 
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•proper for imitation. Wo should study to acquire a just con- 
cepdon of the peculiar characteristic beauties of any writer, or 
public speaker, and imitate these only. One ought never to 
attach himself too closely to any single model j for he who does 
soi is almost sure of being seduced into a faulty and afTectcd 
imitation. His business should be, to draw from several the 
proper ideas of perfection. Living examples of public speaking, 
in any kind, it will not be expected that I should here point 
out. As to the writers, ancient and modern, from vwliom benefit 
may be derived in forming composition and style, I have spoken 
so much of them in former lectures, that it is needless to repeat 
what I have said of their virtues and defects. I own, it is to 
be regretted, that the English language, in which \liere is much 
good writing, furnishes us, however, with but very few recorded 
examples of eloquent public speaking. Among the French 
there are more. Saurin, Bourdaloue, I’lechier, Massillon, parti¬ 
cularly the last, are eminent for the eloquence of the pulpit. But 
the most nervous and sublime of all their orators is Bossuet, 
the famous bishop of Meaux; in whose Oraisom Fun^bres, there 
is ' a very high spirit of oratory.Some of Fontenelle's 
Harangues to the Frencli Academy, are elegant and agreeable. 
And at the bar, the printed pleadings of Cochin and d’Aguesseau, 
are highly extolled by the late French critics. 

There is one observation which it is of importance to make, 
concerning imitation of the style of any favourite author, when 
we could carry his style into public speaking. We must attend 
to a very material distinction between written and spoken lan¬ 
guage, These are, in truth, two.different manners of communi- 
ting ideas. A book that is to be read require^ one sort of style ; 
a man that is to speak ihust use another. In books we look for 
correctness, precision, all redundancies pruned, all repetitions 
avoided, language completely polished. Speaking admits a more 
easy copious style, and less fettered by rule; repetitions ipay 
often,be necessary, parentheses may sometimes be graceful; the 
same thought must often be placed in different views; as the 
hearers can catch it only from the mouth of the speaker, and 

• “The criticism which M. Crevler, author of Rfadtofica tc Fran coig, passes 
upon tiiesf'writers whom I have above named, is, “ Bossimresr^ndjroals 
ipegpsl i Fiechier estpKp ^sal, luais moins ifeleve, et souvent trop flciiri: mfflrda- 
lone est soUde ly^judkicox, maisil neglige les graces WgSies: Massillon est plw 
ri<Ae en lmeg;es, maic moins fort «n raisounenicnt. Je sonhaite done, qnn 
iaiir bfi sife conieotc dans seul de ccs modelcsp nirfs t4ch« 

tttiiik en tei (hates leurt difiSrentei vertas.”—Vol M. chap. dcrnUre* 
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tmvd not tho advantage, as in reading a book, of iismlng, biwk 
again«; and of dwelling on what they do not fuljy compreltend. 
Hence the etyle of many good authors would appear stiOT, af¬ 
fected, and even obscure, if, by too close an imitation, we should 
, transfer it to a popular oration. How awkward, for example, 
would lord Shaftesbury^s sentences sound in the mouth of a^ 
public speaker? Some kinds of public discourse, it is Irue,^? 
such as that of the pulpit, where more exact preparation and 
more studied style are admitted, would bear such a manner 
better than others, which are ejqiected to approach more to ex¬ 
temporaneous speaking. But still there is, in general, so much 
difference between speaking and composition designed only to 
be read, as should guard us against a close and injudicious imi¬ 
tation. 

Some authors there are, whose manner of writing approaches 
nearer to the style of speaking than others ; and who, therefore, 
can be imitated with more safety. In this class, among the 
English authors, are Dean Swift and Lord Bolingbroke. The 
dean, throughout all his writings, in the midst of much correct¬ 
ness, maintains the easy natural manner of an unaffected 
speaker; and this is one of his chief excellences. Lord 
Bolingbroke’s style is more splendid, and more declamatonr 
than Dean Swift’s ; but still it is the style of one who speaks, 
or rather who harangues. Indeed, all his political writings (for 
it is fo them oidy, and not to his philosophical ones, that this 
' observation can be applied) carry much more the appearance of 
one chiclaiming with wanulh, in a great assembly, than of one 
writing in a clos<^t, in order to be read by others. They have 
all the copiousness the fervour, the inculcating method that is 
allowable and graceful in an orator ; pePhaps too much of it for 
a wi^iter ; and it is to be regretted, as I have formerly observed/ 
ihat the matter contained in them should haw been so trivial, 

; or 50 false; for, from tlie manner and style, considerable advan¬ 
tage nffght be reaped. 

In the fifth place; besides attention to the best models, fre- 
^q^uent exercise, both in composing and speaking, will be adnujtted 
a necessary meait: of improvement. That sort of cpig^po- 
roost useful which relates to the profeesiQti, 

, speaking, to which persons addict themselves- 

should keep ever in their eye, and be gradually inuring 
to it But let me also advise^thbm, loot. to. ,aOow 
tIvjMneelvee,’ ti^ligent composition of kind. ,.He who, has 
jt for hi# aim to write, or to #pcak correctly, ahd ^4 in, 
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n^ost trivial kind of composition, in writing a letter, hay, even 
in comfition discourse, study to acquit kitnSelf with propriety* I 
at all mean, that he is never to write or to speak a word, 
pwN; in elaborate and artificial language. This would form him 
%o ^tifi&iess and aflectation, worse, by ten thousand degrees, 
than the greatest negligence. But it is to be observed, that 
there is, in every thing, a manner which is becoming, and lias 
propriety; and opposite to it there is a clumsy and faulty 
performatice of the same thing. The becoming nfanner is very 
often the most light, and seemingly careless, manner; but it 
requires taste and attention to seize the just idea of it. That 
idea, when acquired, we should keep in our eye, and form upon it 
whatever we write or say. 

Exercises of speaking have always been recommended to 
'students, in order that they may prepare themselves for speaking 
in public, and on real business. The meetings, or societies, 
into which they sometimes form themselves for this pur^iose, are 
laudable institutions ; and under proper conduct, may servo 
many valuable purposes. They are favourable to knowledge and 
study, by giving occasion to inquiries concerning those subjects 
which are made the ground of discussion. They produce emu¬ 
lation ; and gradually inure those who are concerned in them, to 
somewhat that resembles a public assembly. They accustom 
them to know their own powers, and to acquire a command 
of themselves in speaking ; and wdiat is, perhaps, the greatest 
advantage of all, they give them a facility and fluency of ex¬ 
pression, and assist them in procuring that copia verhorum 
which can be acquired by no other means but frequent exercise 
in speaking. ^ ^ 

But the meetings which I have now in my eye, are to be 
understood of those academical associations, where a moderate 
number of young gentlemen, who are carrying on their studies, 
and are connected by some aflinity in the future pursuits which 
they have in view, assemble privately, in order to improve one 
another, and to prepare themselves for those public exhibitions 
which may afterwards fall to their lot As for those public and 
promiscuous societies, in which multitudes are brought together, 
a*ho are often of low stations and oGCupations>,^J!^,nm*e joined 
by no cbmiaon bon^ of union, except an absurd ragcTbsh^ublic 
speaking, jh^ave no other object in view, but to make a show 
of their supposed ^(|4eqts; they are institutions no^ merely or an 
useless, but of a h^urfiflid nature. Tbhy are in g^eat baam^' of 
proving seminaries of licentiousness, petulance, faction, md 

2 ii 
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folly.v ti^slead tkos.e^ wht^, in tkeir oiirii pii^ 

' be f,Wmbers of society, into fautiwtlc jpfe»s B^Cr^ 
a fij^e on subjects wbiob divert tbdr atl^^bn froni -tti^ir 
btisineiis, and are widely remofe from their spbe^ tn 

■ li^^.'' 

l^ven the allowable meetings into which students of orator^* 
form themselves, stand in need of direction in order to render 
them useful. If their subjects of discourse be inipr<^i^r}y 
chdsen; if they maintain es;trayagant or indecent topics^ ^ 
they indulge themselves in loose and flimsy declamation, whiijh 
has no fofUidation in good sense; or accustom themselves to 
speak pertly on«all subjects without due preparation, they may 
improve one another in petulance, but in no other thing; and 
w^l infallibly form themselves to a very faulty and vicious taste 
in speaking. I would, therefore, advise all who are members 
of such societies, in the first place, to attend to the choice of 
their subjects; that they be useful and manly, either formed on 
' the course of their studies, or on something that has relation 
to morals and taste, to action and life. In the second place, 1 
would advise them to be temperate in the practice of speaking i 
not to speak too often, nor on subjects where they are ignorant 
or unripe ; but only when they have proper materials for a 
course, and have digested and thought of the subject before¬ 
hand. In the third place, when they do speak, thi^ should 8tu% 
always to kee^ good sense and persuasion in view, rather than, 
an ostentation of eloquence; and for this end, I would, in the 
fo^h place, repeat the advice which I gave in a former lecture, 
tiSiat they should ^^ays choose tliat side of the question to 
which, in their own Judgnient, they are most inclined, as the 
right and tho true side; and defend it by such arguments ^ 
se^m to them most solid. By these means they will take the 
best method of forming themselves gradually to a manly, coi*- 
rect^lsmd persuasive manner of speaking. 

li now only remains to inquire, of what use may the stn^ 
of ciilicarand rhetorical writers be for improving one ftt 
ptiiciftice of eloquence ? These are certdnly not to be ' 

“ *‘^,yet, I dare not say that much is to be fexpecteti;6ront' 
ssed writers on public speaking, we muasi ldok' 
_ ancients. In modem times, &r t^Usons wldek 
poplar eloquence, as an 
it has 

militated with the. sami' eih^. itiihihg 


tbariilbre 
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ihei*® J^Jieen a great deal of good ciriti- 
&ii)t,oa the diiiOferent kia^ of ^itiag^ yet much has not keen 
ditempi^i ott the subject of eloquence or public discourse; and 
wliat has been given us of that kind, has been drawn mostly 
from the ancients. Such a writer as Joannes €rerardus Vossius, 
who has gathered into one heap of ponderous lumber*, all the 
trifiing as well as the useful things, that are to be found in the 
Creek and Homan writers, is enough to disgust«ne with the 
study of eloquence. Among the French, there has been more 
, attempted on this subject, than among the English. The bishop 
of Cambray’s writings on eloquence I before pientioned with 
honour. Hollin, Batteux, Crevier, Gibert, and several other 
French critics, have also written on oratory: but though some 
•of them may be useful, none of them are so considerable as to 
deserve particular recommendation. 

It is to the original ancient writers that we must chiefly have 
recourse; and it is a reproach to any one, whose profession calls 
him to speak in public, to be unacquainted with them. In all 
4ne ancient rhetorical writers, there is, indeed, this defect, that 
they are too systematical, as I formerly showed; they aim at 
doing too much ; at reducing rhetoric to a complete and perfect 
art, which may even supply invention with material.* on every 
subject; insomuch, that one would imagine they expected to 
form an orator by rule, in as mechanical a manner as one would 
form a carpenter. Whereas, all that can, in truth, be done, is to 
give openings for assisting and enlightening taste, and for point* 
ing out to genius the course it ought to hold. 

Aristotle laid the foundation for all ti^tat was afterwards 
written on the subject. That amazing imd comprehensive 
genius, which does honour to human nature, and which gave 
light intp so many different sciences, has investigated the prin¬ 
ciples of rhetoric with great penetration. Aristotle appeaas to 
haim been the first who took rhetoric out of the hands of the 
sopbishi, introduce^ reasoning and good sense into the art. 
S^mi^.of the profoundest things which have been written on the 
passions an<! manners of men, are to^he found in his Trea^se on 
Kj^toric; thon^ in this, as in ^1 .his wrings, Ms great 
bireyky <^ten i;et^ers him obscuiie. Succeeding Gr&SSS^sfieto- 
riciairi, .most of are now Ipst, improved on the foiin4n:, 

tiqp bud. Twp of die^M^ remahJ, Benft- 

'^.^ionyshts o# j^ab'^massus*i bptb' . 

^>e^nstracti^ ,^of fcitoce?, and deserve to be peruse s 
^hinmctaffy whb is a very accurate and judioinns crftlc 

, , ^ \ ■ 2 B 2 \ V 
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I need scarcely recommend the rhetorical writings of Cicero* 
Whatever, on the subject of eloquence, comes from so great an 
orator, must be worthy of attention. His most considerable 
work on this subject is that De Otatoreg in three books. None 
of Cicero’s writings are more highly finished than this-treatise. 
The dialogue is polite, the characters are well supported, and 
the conduct of the whole is beautiful and agreeable. It is, 
indeed, full of digressions, and Ins rules and observations may 
be thought sometimes too vague and general. Cseful things 
however* may he learned from it; and it is no small benefit 
to be made acquainted with Cicero's own idea of eloquence. 
The OrcAor nd M. JUrutum, is also a considerable treatise ; and, 
in general, throughout all Cicero’s rhetorical works there run 
those high and sublime ideas of rluqueiu-e, which arc fitted 
both for forming a just taste, ami for creating that enthusiasm 
for the art, which is of tlie gi-catest consequence for excelling 
in it. 

But of all the ancient writers on the subject of oratory, tlie 
most instructive, and most useful, is Quintilian. T know few 
books which abound more with good sense, and discover a 
greater degree of just and accurate taste, than Quintilian’s Insti¬ 
tutions. Almost all tlie principles of good criticism are to be 
found in them. He has digested into excellent order all the 
ancient ideas concerning rhetoric, and is, at the same time, himself 
an eloquent Vriter. Though some parts of his work contain too 
mnub of the technical and artificial system then in vogue, and for 
that reason may be thought dry and tedious, yet I would not ail- 
vise the omitting thread any part of his Institutions. To plea¬ 
ders at the bar, even these technical parM may prove of some 
use. Seldom has any person, of more sound and distinct judg¬ 
ment than Quintilidu, applied himself to the study of the art of 
oratory. 


LECl^URE XXXV. , 

«,J}0MPARATiV£ MERIT OP THE ANCIENTS ANP THE 
MODERNS-HISTORICAP WRITONG. 

It HAVE now finished that part 9 ^ 4 :ha ll^arse whidii re> 
speOted oratory or public speaking, and which, as far as the 
subject allowed, I have endeavoured to form into some sort^ 
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system. It remaias^ tibat I enter on the consideration of &6. 
most distinguished kinds of com|»6sition both in prose andversi^ 
and point out the principle? of criticism relating to them. This 
part of the work might easily be drawn out to a great length ; 
Wt I am sensible^ ^ut critical discussions, when they are pur¬ 
sued too far, become both trifling and tedious. I shall study, 
therefore, to avoid unnecessary prolixity; and hope, at the same 
time, to omit nothing that is very material under tiie several 
heads. * 

I shall follow the same method here which I have all along 
pursued, and without which these lectures could not be entitled 
to any attention; that is, I shall freely deliver may own opinion 
on every subject; regarding authority no farther, than as it ap- 
^ pears to me founded on good sense and reason. In former lec¬ 
tures, as I have often quoted several of the ancient classics for 
their beauties, so I have also, sometimes, pointed out their de¬ 
fects. Hereafter, I shall have occasion to do the same, when 
treating of their writings under more general heads. It may be 
t flt, therefore, that, before I proceed farther, I make some observa¬ 
tions on the comparative merit of the ancients and the moderns j 
in order that we may be able to ascertain rationally, upon what 
foundation that deference rests, which has so generally been 
paid to the ancients. These observations are the more nc; 
cessary, as this subject bas given rise to no small control 
versy in the republic of letters ; and they may, with>%pro- 
priety, be made now, as they will serve to throw light on some 
things I have afterwards to deliver, concerning diiferent kinds of 
composition. / 

It is a rcmarkabk) phenomenon, and fone which has often 
employed the speculations of curious men, that writers and ar¬ 
tists, most distinguished for their parts and genius, have gener¬ 
ally appeared in considerable numbers at a time. Some ages 
have been remarkably barren in them j while at other p6riods, 
nature seems to have exerted herself with a more than ordinary 
effort, and to have poured themforA with a profuse fertility. 
Various reasons have been assigned for this. Some of moral 
causes lie obvious ; such as favourable circumstances of govern¬ 
ment and of manners; encouragement from great emula*- 

tinnexcitedamhng the men of genius. But as these been 
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may be supposed ^ have upOR'ge^|u#,„ 

• wbaWw^'^e caused 'be;^ the fact ia, c^.taio„ that tberc_,|a"«^,'Jb®^' 
celrtdiii 'periods or ages of the world muck lUor© 


thaw others, for the eatrs^^rdinary productions of gettiuw*, 

Haye marked out four of these happy ages. 
iThe first ts the Grecian age, which commenced near ^e time of 
the Peloponnesian war, ^d extended till the time of Ales;ander 
the Great; within which period, we have Herodotus, Thucydidt^^ 
Xienophon, Sberates, Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, JSschines, 
jf^ysias, Isocrates, I^jndar, iEschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Aris* 
sto{i>hanew, Menander, Anacreon, Theocritus, Dysippus, ApeUes, 
Phidias, Praxiteles. The second is the Roman age, included 
nearly within the days of Julius Caesar and Augustus : afibrd- 
ing us OatuUus, Ducretius, Terence, Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, 
Propertius, Ovid, Phaedrus, Caesar, Cicero, Livy, Sallust, Vmrp, 
and Vitruvius. The third age is, that of the restoration of learn¬ 
ing^ under the Popes Julius II. and Leo. X.; when Nourished 
Ariosto, Tasso, Sannazarius, Vida, Machiavel, Guicciardloii 
Davila, Erasmus, Paul Jovius, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, 
The fourth, comprehends the age of Louis XIV, and Queen 
Anne, when flourished in France, Corneille, Racine, De RetZ;^ 
Moliere, Boileau, Fontaine, Baptiste, Rousseau, B 0 ssaet,Fenelo% 
Bourdaloue, Pascall, Malebranche, Massillon, Bruyere, Baylo» 
Fontenelle, Vertot; and in England, Dryden, Pope, AddisoHj. 
Prioij|,, Swlil, Parnell, Arbuthnot, Congreve, Otway, Yowg, 
||ioW!l^ Atterbury, Shaftesbury, BoUngbroke, Tillotson, Temple, 
lloylp, Lpeke, Newton, Clarke. 

When we ^pea\ comparatively of the ancients and the 
moderns, we generally mean by the audits, such as lived in 
^e tivo first of these periods^ including also one or tifo. who 
lived more eaily, as Homer in particular; and by the moderns, 
ikpse wko flonrished in the two last of these; ages, hiolu^^ 
the writers down to our own times, 

|i»jfii|i^on b^^een these two classes of writers must neeesj^li||ly 
apd loose, as they oomprebend so many, of 
a]|ds and degrees Of genius.., But the oomp|tJf^i|^ 
to turn, by»those who are,fond ipf 
die most diatinguiAed in 
agitated in Franosi between 
oi^wid^ for the 

mf£ l'fOr othd* • 
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tlQQs may tiirow light upon the subject^ ruid enable us to 
dhiceni upon what grounds we are to ros»t our jutlgmcui in this 
controversy. 

If any one, at this day, in the eighteenth century, takes upon 
him to decry the ancient classics ; if he pretends to have dis¬ 
covered that Homer and Virgil are poets of inconsiderable merit, 
and that Demosthenes'and Cicero are not great orators, we may 
boldly venture la tell such a man, that he is,come too late 
with his discovery. The reputation of such writers is established 
upon a foundation too solid, to be now shaken by any argu¬ 
ments whatever ; for it is established upon the almost universal 
taste of mankind, proved and tried throughout the succession of 
so many ages. Imperfections in their works be may indeed 
.point out; passages that are faulty he may show ; for where 
is the human work that is perfect? But, if he attempts^to dis¬ 
credit their works in general, or to prove that the reputation 
which they have gained is, on the whole, unjust, there is an argu¬ 
ment against h«*», which is equal to full demonstration. He 
must be i .06 wrong ; for human nature is against him. In 
matters of taste, such as poetry and oratory, t^ whom does the 
appeal lie ? where is the standard ? and where the authority of 
the last decision ? where is it to be looked for, but, as T formerly 
showed, in those feelings and sentiments that are found, on 
the most extensive examination, to be tlie common sentiments 
ad feelings of men ? These have been fully consulted on this 
h< 1. '^he public, the unprejudiced public, lias been tried and ap- 
*' .«to for many centuries, and throughout almost all civilized 

nl ions. It has pronounced its verdict; it has given its sanction to 
Uiese writers; and fiwm this tribunal there'lies no farther appeal. 

In matters of mere reasoning, the world may be long in an 
error, and may be convinced of the error by stronger reason¬ 
ings, when produced. Positions that depend upon scieuce, 
upon knowledge, and matters of fact, may be overturn'ed ac¬ 
cording as science and knowledge are enlarged, and new mat¬ 
ters of fact are brought to light. For this reason a system of 
philosophy receives no sufficient sanction from its antiquity, or 
currency. The world, as irgrows older, may he Justly 
expected to become, if not wiser, at least more kho^in^; and 
SQppdsing it doubtful whether Aristotle or Newton were the 
gttmter getuus, yet Newten’s plultffc^i^y may prevail#over 
Arlstbtle's bj* mekos of later discoveriesI’'*%3gJj®^ Aristotle was 
a striUiger, But nothing of this kind holosVi to matters of 
taste; wldch depend not on the progress of knowIe<ige and 
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gqiencc;, but upon sfliitimeut and feeling. It is in vnin to tbfnk 
ol undec 63 Ving mankind with respect to errors committed heiTe, 
as in philosophy. For the universal feeling of mankind is the 
natur^ feeling; and because it is the natural, it is, for that 
reason, the right feeling. The reputation of the Iliad and the 
i^neid must therefore stand upon sure ground, because it has 
stood so long ; though tliat of tlie Aristotelian or Platonic phi¬ 
losophy, everyuone is at liberty lo call in question. 

It is in vain also to allege, that the rci>utation of the ancient 
poets, #ujd oiatois, is owing to authority, to pedantry, and to 
the prejudicos of education, transmitted from age to age. These, 
it is true, are tlie authors put into our hands at schools and 
colleges, and by that means we have now an early prepossession 
m their favour; but how came they to gain the possession of 
c<dlegej| and schools ? Plmnly, by the high fame which these 
authors had among their ow n contemporaries. For the Greek 
ami Latin were not always dead languages. There was a time 
when Homer, and Virgil, and Horace, were viewed in the same 
Iiglit as we now view Drydeii, Popr, and Addison. It is not 
to commentators and universities that the classics are indebted 
for their fame. They became classics and scbool-books, in 
consequence of the high admiration which was paid them by 
the best judges in their own country and nation. As early 
as the days of Juvenal, who wrote under the reign of Domitian, 
we find Virgil and Horace become the standard books in the 
education of youth. 

Qaot Ftabant cum totii; (Icrolor esset 
Fldccus, ct m^ro tul^o Maiont.*—Sat. vii.ti2G. 

From this general principle, then, of the reputation of the 
gieat ancient classics being so early, so lasting, so extensive, 
among all the most polished nations, we may justly and boldly 
infer diat their reputation cannot be wholly unjust, but must 
have « aulid foundation in the merit of their writings. 

Let us guard, however, against a blind and implicit venera¬ 
tion fo** the ancients, in every thing. I have opened (he general 
principle which must go fas* in instituting a fair comparison 
between Uiem and the moderns. Whatever superiority the 
D^ay have had in point of genius, yet iq att arts, where 
n^tUiral progress of knowledge has bad room to prctduee any 

** Then tltim to smell, ou ciUier hand, * '' 

Ak many bthn^ tamn** «• achooUboys stand. 

When Horace eotild not tend la his own snlly'a book, 

Asd Virrilli Bfccted pofe tdl tmamiijin*d oitb smoke/’^aviDSK. , 

■1^ 
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candtilierftUe the eannot but have some actvan« 

ta^je, lilbe vrorM may, in certain respects, be considered as a 
person, must needs fhin somewhat by advancing in years. 
Its improvements have not, I confess, been always in proportion 
to the cehtories that have passed over it; for, during the course 
of some ages, it has sunk as into a total lethargy. Yet, wlieu 
roused from that lethargy, it has generally been able to avail 
itself, more or less, of former discoveries. At intervals, there 
arose some happy genius, who could both improve on what had 
gone before, and invent something new. With the advantage of 
a proper stock of materials, an inferior genius make greater 
progress, than a much superior one, to whom these materials 
are wanting. 

. . Hence, in natural philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, and 
other sciences that depend on an extensive knowledge and ob¬ 
servation of facts, modern philosophers have an unquestionable 
superiority over the ancient. I am inclined also to think, that 
in matters of pure reasoning, there is more precision among the 
m'^derns, than in some instances there was among the ancients ; 
owing perhaps to a more extensive literary intercourse, which 
has improved and sharpened the faculties of men. In some 
studies too, that relate to taste and fine writing, which is oujf 
otgect, the progress of society must, in equity, be admitted to 
have given us some advantages. For instance, in history, there 
is c;m*tgiidy more political knowledge in several European na¬ 
tions at present than there was in ancient Greece and Rome. 
We are better acquainted with the nature of government, be¬ 
cause we have seen it under a greater variety of forms and revo¬ 
lutions. The world is* more laid open than it was in former 


timesi; comiUerce is greatly enlarged; more countries are civi¬ 
lized posts are every where established; mtercourse is become 
more e^sy j and the knowledge of facts, by consequence, more 
attainable. AH these are great advantages to historians; of 
wliich, «i some measure, as I shaH , afterwards show, they have 
availelt then^elves. In the more complex kinds of poetry, like¬ 
wise/ ■#e may have gained BomewhfdU’i®*’haps, .in point of^regu- 
3arit|^/hnd accuracy. In dramatic pefforraances, having the 
advama^e of thf ancient mo^ls, we ^ay be allowed to have 


These'seem fothe'jelaef points‘of si^teMority'afe' 
pl^d above'&e'do they elfond a# 
m^'rhi be immaimd atitot For if the strength of iftiiilua ' 
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be on OHO »ido, it will go far, in works of t$ato at leeit, to 
coHuterbelance all the artificial unprovementa which cab he 
m&4e by greater knowledge and correctness. To return te our 
comparison of the age of the world with that of a man; it may 
be said, not altogether without reason, that if the advsineing age 
of the world bring along with it more science and more refine¬ 
ment, there belong, howeyer, to its earlier periods, more vigour,' 
more fire, more enthusiasm of genius. This appears indei^ 
form the cbaracteristical difference between tlie ancient poets, 
orators, and historians, compared with the modem. Among 
the ancients, ^we find higher conceptions, greater simplicity, 
more original fancy. Among the moderns, sometimes more art 
and correctness, but feebler exertions of genius. But though 
this be in general a mark of distinction between tlte ancients 
and modems, yet, like aU general observations, it must be 
understood with some exceptions; for, in point of poetical fire< 
and original genius, Milton and Shakspeare are inferior to no^ 
poets in any age. 

It is proper to observe, that there were some circumstances 
in ancient times very favourable to those uncommon efforts of 
genius which were then exerted. Learning was a much more 
rare and singular attainment in the earlier ages, than it is at 
present. It was not to schools and universities that the persons 
applied, who sought to distinguish tkemselves. They had nOt 
this easy lesource. They travelled for their improvement into 
distant countries, to Egypt, and to the East, They inquired 
aiier all the monuments of learning there. They conversed with 
priests, philosopher, poets, with all who had acquired any dis-** 
tinguished fame. They returned to their own country iull of 
the discoveries which they had made, and fired by the new and 
uncommon ol jects which they had seen. Their knowledge and 
improvements cost them more labour, raised in them more en* 
thusiasm, were attended with higher rewards and honours, than 
in modem days. Fewer had the means and opporiuni%l of 
distingaishing themselves; hut such as did distingnif^ them- 
Setvesi were sure of acquiring that fame, and even vonemtiogi 
wbkih is, of all reward, the greatest incentivo to genivlr 
Hfttwdottts read his history to all Greece assembled at the 
01ym)pic games, and wan publicly crowned. In the Folo|mm> 
wai, wken^ Athenian army was defealed in 
and the prtapiww were ordered to be put to death^ of 
them os could repeat any verses of Euripides were saved, from 
honour to ihat poet, who wus a dtiaen of Atletts. Thesejj^e 
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of fSibUcyegttTAi ^%eyond wl»At modern maimew 

' In pttr limetij ^oS i» constdared as an attainmeni, 

^(t^r s& diffirndt^ nor' so idf^ and meritorlpus. 

, ScribiiQti» iodoqti docPque poet^ata passim,* 

V t 1 > 

Wo write mnah more supinely, and at onr ease, than the 
ancients. To oxce}, is become a much less considorable object, 
lioss' efibrt, less exertion is required, .because we bare many 
more assistances than they. Printing has rendered all books 
common, and easy to be had. Education for anjj of the learned 
professions can be carried on without much trouble. Hence a 
me<fiocrity of genius is spread over all. But to rise beyond that, 
auOd to overtop the crowd, is given to few. The multitude of 
assistances which we have for all kinds of composition, in the 
opinion of Sir William Temple, a very competent judge, rather 
depresses than favours the exertions of native genius. " It is 
very possible,” says that ingenious author, in his Essay on the 
A'liSients and Moderns, * that men may lose rather than gain by 
these; may lessen the force of their own genius, by forming it 
upon that of others j may have less knowledge of their own, for 
contenting themselves with that of those before them. So a 
man that only translates, shall never be a poet; so people that 
TiiS|>to others’ charity, rather than their own indus^, will be 
alwa^ poor. Who pan tell,” he adds, * whether learning may 
nbt even weaken invention, in a man that has great advania^s 
Irom natture? Whether the weight and number of so many 
oihm* tnen^s thoughts and notions may not si|^press his own; as 
heaping on wood sometimes suppresses a\ little spark, that 
Wo^d'otherwise have grown into a flame? The strength of 
imind, ^ well as of body, grows more from the warmth of exer¬ 
cise^ &an of clothes; nay, too much of this foreign heat, ralihcr 
men faint, and their constitutions weidcer than they, 
be w*lhottt them.” ; 

whatev^er cause it happens, so it is, ^at among some 
of vtfiters, we must look for the highest models in 

'tie hiuds of el^ani enmpUsitioii. For accurate thlnjuV^g 
a^/eii|aif|^d Ih several parts <3i philosophy, to the 

have; ^li^ a rse. Of correct and ' 
ftoilliidlUay afford us^PQI '■ 
^;;Ei^:li^Ugh:lU'Omginai^|fen^ to spiri^^ 
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masierljr^ and high execution, our best and most happjr ideas 
are, generally speaking, drawn from the ancients. In epic 
poetry, for instance, Ilomer and Virgil, to this day, stand not 
within many degrees 'of any rival. Orators such as Cieerd and 
Demosthenes, we have none. In history, notwithstanding some 
defects, witich I am afterwards to mention in the ancient histori¬ 
cal plans, it may be safely asserted, that we have no such his¬ 
torical narration, so elegant, so j)icfnresque, so animated, and 
interesting, as that of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Divy, 
Tfu dui, and Sallust. Although the conduct of the drama may 
be admitted to^havo received some improvements, yet for poetry 
anti sentiment we have nothing to equal Sophocles and Euri¬ 
pides : uor any dialogue in comedy, that comes up to the cor¬ 
rect, graceful, and elegant simplicity of Terence. We have no 
such love elegies as tiiose of Tibullus; no such pastorals as 
some of Theocritus’s: and for l^ric poetry, Horace stands quite 
unrivalled. The mune of Horace cannot be mentioned without a 
particular encomium. That curma fehntm, which Petronius has 
remarked in his expression ; the sweetness, elegance, and spirit 
of manj^ of his odes, the thorough knowledge of the world, the 
excellent sentiments, and natural easy manner which distinguish 
3iis satires and ejnstles, all contribute to reader him one of tiiose 
very lew authors whom one never tires of reaiiingj and from 
\* horn alone, were every otlier monument destroyed, we should 
be led to form a very high idea of the taste and genius of the 
.'ugustan age 

To all such then as wish to form their taste, aud nourisJi 
tlu ir genius, let iJje warmly recommend tlie assiduous stud^ of 
tile ancient classics, both Greek and Reman. 

Nottnrna veisate manu, versate iliniiia.* 

Without a considerable acquaintance with them, no man can be 
recicoued a polite scholar j and he will want many assistances 
for writing and speaking well, which the knowledge of such 
authors would alford him. Any one has great reai^on to suspect 
his own taste, who receives little or no pleasure from tibe perusal 
of writings, which so many ages and nations have consulted in 
holding up as objects of admiration. And I am persuaded# it 
will be found, tliat in ^M5poriion as the arieients are geiaatnily 
slhidied and admin^ ,’^r are unknown a^d k my 

country, go^tiii^te and good compositibn will flourish Oi da- 

• •• Rr«d tbeia 1»y day, awl »t«dy diem by 
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cljne. They are commonly n^ne but the ignorant or superOcial 
who undervalue them. 

At the same tinier a just and high regard for tiie prime 
writers of antiquity is to be always distinguished, from that con¬ 
tempt of every thing which is modern, and that blind veneration 
for all that has been written in Greek or Latin, which belongs 
only to pedants. Among the Greek and Human authors, some 
assuredly deserve much higher regard than otlicrs; nay> some 
are of no great value. Even the best of them lie open occa¬ 
sionally to just censure: for to no human performance is it 
given, to be absolutely perfect. We may, \vc ought therefore to 
read them with a distinguishing eye, so as to pr^jiose for imita¬ 
tion Uieir beauties only ; and Jt is perA^ctly consistent with just 
and candid criticism, to find fault with parts, while, at the same 
time, it admires the whole. 

After these reflections on the ancients and moderns, I jiro- 
ceed to a critical examination of tlie most distinguished kinds of 
composition, and the characters of those writers who have ex¬ 
celled in them, whether modern or ancient. 

The most general division of the different kinds of composi¬ 
tion is, into those written in prose, and those written in verse; 
which certainly require to be separately considered, because 
subject to separate laws. I begin, as is must nnlural, with 
writings in prose. Of orations, or public tiiscourscs of all kinds, 
I have already treated fully. The remaining species of prose 
compositions, which assume any such regular form, as to fall 
under the cognizance of criticism, seem to be chiefly these ; his¬ 
torical writing, pliilosophicai writing, epistolary writing, and 
fictitious history. Historical composition I shall be first con¬ 
sidered ; and, as it is an object of dignity, 1 propose to treat of 
it at some length. 

As it is the oflSce of an orator to persuade, it is tliat of an 
historian to record truth for the iuslructioii of mankind. This 
is the proper object and end of history, from which may be 
deduced many of the laws relating to itj and if this object were 
always kept in view, it would prevent many of the errors into 
which persons are apt to fall, conedl'ning this species of compo- 
sitioti. As the primary end of history is to record truth, irnpar- 
tiaiity> fidelity, and accuracy, are ths^undamental qualities ol an 
historiao. ^He must neither he a pam^l'/’^st nor a satirist. JSe 
must not enter into’ fiiction, nor give scope, to affection; bu^ 
contemplating past events and characters with a'*cool and die* 
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must present to !ns resdert a eop| of 

hm^an tiature. 

^ At the saJfie time> it is not eteiy record of facts, Ijiowever 
true, that is entitled to the name of history; but such a record 
as enables us to apply the transactions of ibrmer a^s for our 
own instruction. The facts ought to be momentous and Smpor- 
tant; represented in connection with their causes; traced to 
their efifectai; and unfolded in clear and distinct order. For 
wisdom is the great end of history. Tt is designed to supply 
the want of erperience. Though it enforce not its instructions 
witli the same authority, yet it furnishes us with a greater va¬ 
riety of instructions, than it is possible for experience to adbrd 
in die course of the longest life. Its object is, to enlarge our 
views of the human character, and to give full exercise to our 
judgment on human afiairs. It must not therefore be a tale cal¬ 
culated to please only, and addressed to the fancy. Cravity 
and dignity are essential characteristics of history; no light or¬ 
naments are to be employed, no flippancy of style, no quaintness 
of wit. But the writer most sustain the character of a wise 
man, writing for the instruction of posterity; one who has 
studied to inform himself well, who has pondered his subject 
vk'ith care, and addresses himself to our judgment, rather than 
to our imagination. At the same time, historical writing is by 
no mean** inconsistent with ornamental and spirited narration. 
It admits of much high ornament and elegance; but the orna¬ 
ments must be always consistent with dignity; they should not 
appear to be sought after, but 'to rise naturally from a mind 
animated by the c'^nts which it records. 

Historical composition is understood to comprehend under 
it, annals, memoiis, lives. But these arc its inferior subordinate 

I Species ; on which I shall hereafter make some redections, when 

II alkali have first considered what belongs to a regular and 
I lujjfitimate work of history. Such a work is chiefly of two 
^ l£da; either the entire history of some state or kingdom, 
»through tts different revolutions, such as liivy’s Romnn BBs* 
I tofy; or the history of some one great event, or some portion or 

riod of time which may 6e considered as making a whole by 

ie#f| #uch aa» Thucydides’s History of the Peloponneaian War, 
] History of the CivS Wars of FranoCi or Clarendon^s of 

, thS» of ' * 

In tlid coritoHnd management of hfr the atten- 

1 fron ridtukHola an historian, ia to irive k uji 4HtkjRti iwdhf m ttod.. 




Ilk ?wi|, Consist ef separate itn^n^ 

fteoUia mer^^ Wt ehould Ik bound together by some 
.ouniiecUiig; jprmoipk^ Shall .make the'impression on Um 

mind qC somethii^ tl^t is one; irhole and entire* It is iucon- 
eeivshU 'how great an effect when happily exemitedj has 
upon a 'reader, and it is surprising that some able Writers of 
history have not attended to it mere. Whether pleasure or 
instruction be the end sought by the study of histoiw, either of 
t|^m is enjoyed to much greater advantage, when me mind has 
alVays before it the progress of some one great plan or system 
of motions; when there is.some point or centre, to which we caxi| 
wfer the vsurions facts related by the historian. * ' 

In general lustories, which record the affairs of a whole na¬ 
tion or empire thtoughout several ages, this unity, t confess, must 
be**more imperfect. Yet even there, some degree of it can be 

preserved by a skilful writer. For though the whole, taken 
together, be very complex, yet the great constituent parts of it^ 
form so many subordinate wholes, when taken by themselves : 
eai;^ of which can be treated both as complete within itself, and 
as connected with what goes before and follows. In the his¬ 
tory of a monarchy, for instance, every reign Should have its 
own unity; a beginning, a middle, and«an end, to tlie system of 
affairs ^ while, at the same time, we are taught to, disi;em how 
thnt system of affairs rose from the prece^g, and how it is in¬ 
serted into what follows. We should be able to trace all ffie 
secret links of the chain, which binds together remote, and seem¬ 
ingly unecnnected, events. In some kingdoms of Europe it was 
the plan of many successive princes to reduce the power ofthew 
nobles; and during several reigns, most of tne leading actions 
had a reference to thk end. In other states, the rising power 


of ,the commons influenced for a tract of time the course and 
connection of public aflairs. Among the Romans, the Iea(ting 
principle was a gradual extension of conquest, and the attmn- 
meiit> of universal empire. The coutin^ increase of th^ir 
poirei; towards this end from small begiUnings, and 

by a sort of roj^ar progressive plan, timniahed to Invy a happy 
sui^ctlk^ histo!^ npity, m the lEudat oi; a great variety oi 
trausabi^ns., v, , 

g^raf^torlaiM, the one who had 
most exiiif'iilfea of imk ujiittty of histmftckl composition, thoogb; 
in AfW h Rolyhlitsi, 
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' to write, is, thfoughoot lJi« whofe of iti' one 

«€tlch]i, (me ^eet spectacle; how, and by whatca«s«sii, all the p^s 
of tile habitable ^orld became subject to fhe Boman empire. 
“This action,’* says he, “is distinct in its be^nning, d^ter- 
mmed in its duration, and clear in its final accoiApliehment; 
therefore, I think it of use, to give a general view before¬ 
hand, of die chief constituent parts which make up this whole.* 
In another place, he congratdales himself on his good for- 
tun'e> in having a subject for history, which allowed such va¬ 
riety of parts to be united under one view; remarkibg, that 
before this period, the affairs of the world were scattered, 
and without ^connection; whereas, in the times of whiiih he 
writes, all the great transactions of the world tended and 
verged to one point, and were capable of being considered 
as parts of one system. Whereupon he adds several very 
judicious observations, concerning the usefulness of writing his¬ 
tory upon such a comprehensive and connected plan; comparing 
the imperfect degree of knowledge, which is afforded by parti¬ 
cular facts without general views, to the imperfect idea which 
one would entertain of an animal, who had beheld its separate 
parts only, without having ever seen its entire form andj 
.fc’lfi^ucture.^ 

^ttch as write the history of some particular great transa<?3^ 
tinn,Nas confine themselves to one era, or one portion of the his¬ 
tory of a nation, have so great advantages for preserving histori¬ 
cal unity, tha\s they are inexcusable if they fail in it. Sallust’s 
HistOiries of the Catilinarian and Jugurthine wars, Xenophon’s 
Oyropsedia, and hw Betreat of the Ten Thousand, are instances 
'of particular histories, where the unity of historical object is 
perfectly well maintained. Thucydides, otherwise a writer of 
jCat strength and dignity, has failed much, in this aiUcte, in his 
fstory of the Peloponnesian war. No one great ohject is pro- 

,' * SaktSfir 0/ Stec T?r nari /ufif /ttTpfvf 

, rt &s it'* i't T<»»f y*- - 

yUrhtt rk xs/t/Jowv iKav/Ht ttitivTOi tjit f**pY**Kt 

' tJ yip Tig «dT{g« fiikgc troiiBtUt *«1 teSBig H 

(fter ♦» if hi Tij Tvg icfiKiTHTB «4»uv wlHf wiStoTf Wwf’ 

iifri *«> Kittr ir«M ti hnhaiviirt 

; nig inipt^ivni rmim /Av y^ /mjpOtije tiSiifXm 

8i ««J yi^/iimJ^pixiS i'x*"' ^'weartSi^ nfujwntw 

* itplg tJ)» i'timt ^^piiief'^nd%intf^ ^ 

f iniififiif x«I *ip«8tnpg, iV/l ^ 

tig ipii(e>t9v:iS^ m irk t*prr^ 

' Ipfg fMSijhri^PeiYS. Sphtor. i. &.' 
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perly pursoed, and kept in view y but hh narration is cut duwn . 
, , into smaH pieces; his history is divided by summers and win- 
ters, ^d "yve are every now and then leaving ^trausaelious un¬ 
finished, and are hurried from place to place, from Athens to 
Sicily, from thence,to Peloponnesus, to Corcyra, to Mitylene, 
that we may be told of what is going on in all these places. We 
have a great many disjointed parts, and scattered limbs, which 
with difficulty we collect into one body; and through this 
faulty distribution and management of his subject, that Ju¬ 
dicious historian becomes more tiresome, and less agreeable 
than he would otherwise be. For these reasons he is severely 
censored by one of the best critics of anfiqi’ity, Dionysius 6f 
Halicarnassus.* 

The historian must not indeed neglect chronological order, 
-with a view to render his narration agreeable. He must give 
a distinct account of the dates and of the coincidence of facts. 
But he is not under the necessity of breaking off always in the 
middle of transactions, in order to inform us of what was hap¬ 
pening elsewhere at the same time. He discovers no art, if he 
cannot foiiii some connection among the affairs which he re¬ 
lates, so as to introduce them in a proper train. will 
soon tire the reader, if he goes on recording, in . sti;ict 
chronological order, a multitude of separate transactions, 
connected by nothing else, but their happening at the same 
time. 

Though the history of Herodotus be of greater compass than 
that of Thucydides, and comprehend a much greater variety of 
dissimilar parts, he has been more fortunate in joining them to¬ 
gether, and digesting them into order, /lienee he is a more 
pleasing writer, and ^ves a stronger impression of his subject; 

* Theeensure which Dionysius'passes upon Thucydides, is, in several ar> 
tides,' carried too far. He blames him for the choice of his subject, not 
anUiciently splendid and ag;rceable, and as abounding' too much in crimls and 
melancholy events, on which be observes that Thucydides loves to dwell. He 
is partial to Herodotus, whom, both for the choice and the conduct of bis vub> 
ject, he prefers to the otlier historian. It is true that dm subject of Thucydides 
wants tte^ety and splendour of that of Herodotns; but it is not deficient in 
dignity. The Peloponnesian war was the contest between two greet rival 
powers, tbe itdienian and LacedtemonianstStes, tor the empire of Oreece. H ro> 
doles lov«ig to dwelt on prosperous incidents, and retains somewhat of the amiis* 
iog, manner of the ancient poetical historians. Bat Herodotus wrote to the imagi* 
..-luiloBt l^ocydidea.wtitet to the understanding. He was n grave# eededing-■ 
man, wdt U^uainted with haman life; and the melancholy events and catggtrci* 
phcswhieh he records# are often both the most interesting jparts of history, 
and the m(Ut improving Itf the heart. 

The critic's observations OB tite faulty distribution with Thucjrdldes miajkos 

2 i 
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though, in judgment and accuracy, much inferior to Thu^ydidcfit 
Wiih iji^essions and episodes,he abounds; but when thes,e 
have any connection wi^ the main subject, and' are insoHed pr^ 
fessedly as episodes, the unity of the whole is less violated by 
them, than by a broken and scattered narration of the principal 
story. Among the moderns, the President Thuanus has by at- 
ten^pting to make the history of his own times too comprehen¬ 
sive^ fallen into the same error, of loading the reader with a grea? 
variety of unconnected facts, going on together in diiierent parts 
of the world; an historian otherwise of great probity, candour, 
and exctll^ut understanding; but through tins want of unity, 
more tedious anU less interesting tlian he would otherwise have 
been. . > ^ 


LECTURE XXXVr 

HISTORICAL WRITI^’G. 

After making some observations on the controversy 
which has been often carried on concerning tlie comparative 
merit of tlie ancients and the moderns, I entered, in the last lec¬ 
ture, on the consideration of Historical Writing. The general 
idea of History is, a record of truth for the instruction of map- 
kmd. Hence arise the primary qualities required in a good 
historian, impartiality, fidelity, gravity, and dignity. What' I 
pHncipally considered, was the unity which belongs to this sort 
of composition; tU^ nature of which I have endeavoured to 
explain. / © 

1 proceed next to observe, that in order to fulfil the end of 
history, the auilior must study to trace to their springs the 
actions and events which he records. Two things are especially 
necessary for his doing this successfully : a thorough acquaint^ 

ef his 'tnbject, are better ibanded, and bh preference of HercaiotH*,' Iri "’Ml 
is not Unjaat.—/lU roit 'Hfii^Tcg ^'re^ 

yO.i'rrw 0 oukw8<?>j( x«4 Swfra'fiaxoXoiffiirtf' jroMim yjif, xwri.r* 

x«i yigvii/uviii* iv rovoif, rif «fdrr»s xXT«^ 

XrtrtS#, i'frr*r«u rfiJv x«ri rl ailrb $tpot xai yiyv6/it>an>.'' irKiivdifi(i0cf 

niu it^ePuDj; rt/f St/^^w/ttpue wafaxo^ettSeUftep. JM*; . 

iifi» iirg0tmi> wot^vat rh tp trSftr 'UptSotw St, ’ 

4,0M<uRtc ffit/ufaiunp f p cw/ix anaenf/tipu .—^De Pnecij^^. 

203. With’' r^au^ to it3fife,'Pionysi«s gives ThueydidOftlthe 

and bravRv; bawcfninreildm on many oocasUins, not vrithoot > iiw 

hartth and obsemre axpfession, deficient smoothness and ease,' " 
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anco witii hatiian natare, and ppUtical knon ledge^ or acquaint¬ 
ance with government The former is necessary to account 
for the conduct of" individuals, and to give just views of their 
character j the latter to account for the revolutions of govern¬ 
ment, and the operation of political causes on public affairs. Both 
must occur, in order to form a completely instructive historian. 

With regard to the latter article, political knowledge, the 
ancient writers wanted some advantages which the moderns, 
enjoy; from whom, upon that account, we have a title to 
expect more accurate and precise information. The world, as 
I formerly hinted, was more shut up in ancient times, than it 
is now j there was then less communication among neighbouring 
states; and by consequence less knowledge of one another's 
affairs ; no intercourse by established posts, or by ambassadors 
resident at distant courts. The knowledge, and materials of 
the ancient historians, were tliereby more limited anr! circum- 
scribed ; and it is tj be observed too, that they wrote for their 
own countrymen only; tliey had no idea of writing for the 
instruction of foreigners, whom they despised, or of the world 
in^generai; and hence tliey are less attentive to convey all 
that knowledge with regard to domestic policy, wliich we, in 
distant times, would desire to have learned from tliem. Per¬ 
haps also, though in ancient ages men were abundantly animated 
with the love of liberty, yet the full extent of the influence of 
government, and of political causes, was not then so thoroughly 
scrutinized, as it has been in modern times ; when a long ex¬ 
perience of all the different modes of government has rendered 
men more enlightened and intelligent, with respect to public af¬ 
fairs. ^ ( 

To theso>reasons it is owing, that though the ancient his¬ 
torians set' before us the particular facts which they relate, in a 
rery distinct and beautiful maflner, yet sometimes they do not 
give us a clear view of aU the political causes, which affected 
the situation of affairs of which they treat. From the Greek 
)aatoriaiis> we sore able to form but an imperfect notion of the 
strength, the wealth, and the revenues of the different Grecian 
states; of the causes of several o£ those revolutions that hap¬ 
pened in their government; or of their separate connections and 
interiering intereigis. In writing the History of the Romans, 
livy had sorely the most ample field for displaying polit|oal 
l^dwled^, concemjujg the rise of their greatnesj, and thfe ad¬ 
vantages or defech? of their governmmit. Yet the iostruefion 
' * 2i2 . ^ 
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in th 69 e important articles, which he afibrds, is not considerable 
An elcj^nt writer he is, and a beautiful relater df if ever 
, there was one; but by no means distinguished for prbfounilness 
or penetration. Sallust, when writing the history of a con- 
spiracy against tlie government, which ought to have been 
altogether a political Iiistory, has evidently attended more' to 
tlie elegance of narration, and the painting of characters, than 
to the unfolding of secret causes and springs. Instead of that 
complete infdrmation, which we would naturally have expected 
from him, of the state of parties in Rome, and of that particular 
conjuncture of affairs, which enabled so desperate a profligate 
as Catiline to bflbome so formidable to government, he has given 
us little more than a general declamatory account of the luxury 
and corruption of manners in that age, compared with the sim¬ 
plicity of former times. 

I by no means, however, mean to censure all the ancient 
liistorians as defective in political information. No historians 
can be more instructive tlian Tlmcydides, Polybius, and Tacitus 
Thucydides is grave, intelligent, and judicious; always atten¬ 
tive to give very exact information concerning every operatibh 
which he relates ; and to show the advantages or disadvantages 
of every plan that was proposed and every measure that was 
pursued. Pol^'bius excels in comprehensive political views, in 
penetration into great systems, and in his profound and distinct 
knowledge of all military affairs. Tacitus is eminent for his 
knowledge of the human b^^urt; is sentimental and refined in a 
high degree : conveys much instruction with respect to political 
matters, but more with respect to human nature. 

But when we obraand from the historian profound and 
instructive -^dews of his subject, it is no? meant that he should 
bo frequently infeirupting the course of his history with- his 
oWn reflections and speculations. He should give us all the 
information that is necessary for our fully understanding the 
affairs which be records. He should make us acquainted with 
the political constitution, the force, the revenues, the internal 
,9tate of the country of which he writes; and with its interests 
ipd c(mnections in respecl^ of neighbouring countries. He 
should place us, as on an elevated station, whence we may hOT^e aa 
extehi^iive prospect df all the causes that co-operate in bringing 
&,ments which are related. But having pi^ into our 
Iwnds all thejf proper materials for judgmppi, he should, ,he 
,tOO prddi^l ^ his o^n opinions and reasonings*' "When an 
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historian is mvicli given to dissertation, and is ready to phiIoj|o 
pbise and speculate on all that he records, a suspicion naturally 
arises, that *he will be in hazard of adapting his narrative of 
fahts to favour some system which he has formed to himself. It 
is rather by fair and judicious narration, that history should 
instruct us, than by delivering instruction in an avoived and 
direct manner. On some occasions, when doubtful points require 
to, be scrutinized, or when some great event is inpgitation, con¬ 
cerning the causes or circumstances of which mankind have been 
much divided, the narrative may be allowed to stand still for a 
little j the historian may appear, and may witii propriety enter 
into some weighty discussion. But he must take care not to cloy 
his readers with such discussions, by repeating them too often. 

When observations are to be made concerning human 
nature in general, or the peculiarities of certain characters, if 
the historian can artfully iucorf irate such observations with his 
narrative, they will have a better effect than when they are 
delivered as formal detached reflections. For instance: in the 
life of 4gricola, Tacitus, speaking of Domitian’s treatment of 
Agricola, makes this observation : “ Proprium liumani ingenii 
est, odisse quern Iseseris.”* The observation is just, and well 
applied; but the form in which it stands, is abstract and philo¬ 
sophical. A thought of the same kind has a finer effect else¬ 
where in the same historian, when speaking of the jealousies 
, which Gerraanicus knew to be entertained against him by Livia 
and Tiberius: “ Anxius^” says he, “ occultis in se patrui 
aviaeque odiis, quorum capsae acriores quia iniqu®.”-}- Here a 
profound moral observation is made; b^t it is made, without 
the appearance of maiking it in form ; it introduced as a part 
of the narration, in assigning a reason for the anxiety of Ger- 
no^nicas. We have another instance of the same kind, in the 
account which he gives of a mutiny raised against Rufus,, who 
was a prsefectus castrorum, on account of the severe labour 
which he imposed on the soldiers. * Quippe Rufus, diu mani- 
polaris, dein centario, mox castris prsefectus, aniiquam duram- 
que militiam revocabat, vetus operis et laboris, et eo immitior 
quia toleraverat.”j: There was room for turning this inio a 

r ^ It belongs to humau nature to hate the man whom you have injuredt” 

+ “ Uneasy Ip his’mind, on accoQnt of the concealed hatred entertained 
against him by his ancle and grandmother, which was the more hitter beamUie 
toccaoseof itwaannjo#^'' « • , 

f " for RofiiSt; who had,long been a coinmon soldier, aftersw^s a oentmdooi 
and at length a general othcer. restored the severe military discipline of aucient 
times. Grown old amidst toils and labours, he was (he, more rigid in imposing 
tijjeni ^ecaase be bad been accustomed to bear them." 
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gei)6r^., ojbfsomtion, that tb^y who have been educated a«d 
i^^rdene^ sa toila, are commonly found to be the most sereve. in 
veqfliicinjg.tlie like toils from others. But the manner in which 
ITacttos .introduces.this sentiment as a stroke in the character of 
J^ttfus, gives it much more life and s;^irit. This historiah has a 
|)articular talent of intermixing after this manner, with the course 
of his narrative, many striking sentiments and useful obSer> 
nations. , 

* I^et us. next proceed to consider the proper qualities of histo¬ 
rical narration. It is obvious, that on the manner of narration 
much must depeijid, as the first notion of history is the recital of 
past facts j and how much one mode of recital may be prefer¬ 
able to another, we shall soon be convinced, by thinking cf the 
different effects, which the same story, when told by two differ¬ 
ent persons, is found to produce. 

The first virtue of historical narration, is clearness, order, 
and due connection. To attain this, the historian mast be 
completely master of his subject; he must see the whole as at 
one view; and comprehend the chain and dependence of all 
its parts, that he may introduce every thing in its proper place ; 
that he may lead us smoothly along the track of affairs wliich 
urp recorded, and may always give us the satisfaction.of seeing 
how one event arises out of auotiier. Without this, there can be 
neitlier .pleasure nor instruction in reading history. Much 
this ,end will depend on the observance of thatmnity in the 
^ncral plan and lumduct, which in tl^e precedaig lecture, I re¬ 
commended. Much too will depend oq the proper management 
of tiwisitions, which mrins one of the^ chief ornaments of this 
kind of writing, and m one of the most^ifflcult in execution. 
Nothing tries an hi.s|;oriarrs abilities more, than so to lay bis 
train .before h:md. as to make us pass naturally and agreeably- 
from one part of his subject to another; to employ no clumsy 
and awkward junctures; and to contrive ways and means Of 
forming some union among transactions, which seem to be most 
widely .separated from one another. . , 

the next place, as history is a very dignified species of 
composition^ gravity must always be maintained in the uarm- 
tion/^il^ere must be no meanness nor vulgarity in the style; 
po nor colloquial phrases; no affectation of pertness, 

0 # Wif; The smart, or the sneering manner of telling a 

f is inconsistent ifeith the historical character^ do'not sa;;^, fibal 
an lustorian is.never, to let himself down. He ma.y sometiinek!' 
do itfWitb propriety, in order to diversify the strain of Ids nari- 
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ration, which, if it be perfectly uniform, U apt to become t«*e- 
jomCi. But be should be careful never to descend too far; add, 
on occasions where a light or ludicrons anecdote is proper to 
be recorded, it is generally better to throw it into, a note, than to 
hazard becoming too familiar by introducing it into the body of 
the work. 

- But an historian may possess these qualities of being per¬ 
spicuous, distinct and grave, and may notwithstanding be a 
dull writer; in which case, we shall reap little benefit from liis * 
labours. We shall read him without pleasure; or, most 
probably, we shall soon give over reading him^ at all. He must 
therefore study to render his narration interesting; which is 
the quality that chiefly distinguishes a writer of genius and elo« 
quence. . 

Two tilings are especially conducive to this; tlie first is, 
a just medium in the conduct of narration, between a rapid or 
crowded recital of facts, and a prolix detail. The former 
embarrasses, and the latter tires us. An historian that would 
interest us, must know when to be concise, and where he ought 
to enlarge; passing concisely over slight and unimportant 
events, but dwelling on such as are striking and considerable 
in: their nature, or pregnant with consequences: preparing^ 
beforehand our attention to them, and bringing them forth into 
the most full and conspicuous light. The next thing he must 
attend to, is a proper selection of the circumstances belonging 
to those events which he chooses to relate fully. General facts 
make a slight impression on the mind. It is by mean^ of cir¬ 
cumstances and particulars properly chosen, that a narration 
becomes interesting and aflecting to thb reader, These give 
life, body, and colouring to the recital of facts, and enable us to 
behold them as present, and passing before our eyes. It is this 
enjtployment of circumstances, in narration, that is properly 
termed historical painting. 

In all these virtues of narration, particularly in this last, of 
picturesque descriptive nanation, several of the ancient histo¬ 
rians, eminently excel. Hence, the pleasure that is found in 
reading Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Sallust, and 
Tacitus: they are all conspicuous for the art of narration. 
Heradotf^ is, at all times, m agreeable w^riter, and relates every 
^dngwitlathat naivete and simplicity of manner, wliich tilVer 
faHs'to interelt the*r<Kider, - Though the manner 5f Thucy’did^ 
be more dry, and harsh, yet on great occasions, as wheii he is 
giving an account of the plague in Athens, the siege of Platsea, 
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the $eidi^a in Comyra^ the defeat of the Atheruane) in Sicily, he; 
dis^^inys a very strong and masterly power of des^ption. 
Xenophon’s Cyropsedia. and his Anabasis, or Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, are^ extremely beautiful. The circumstances are 
hnely selected, and the narration is easy and engaging ; but his 
Hellenics, or Continuation of the History of Thucydides, is a 
much inferior work. Sallust's art of historical painting in his 
Catilinarian, In^t more especially in his Jugurthine War, is well 
known ; though his style is liable to censure, as too studied and 
aifected. 

is morotunexceptionble in his manner; and is excelled 
by no histonan whatever in the art of narration ; several remark¬ 
able examples might be given from him. His account, for instance, 
of the famous defeat of the Roman army by the Samnites, at 
the Purcse Caudinse, hi the beginning of the ninth book, affords 
one of ihe most beautiful exemplifications of historical painting, 
that is any wliere to be met with. We have, first, an exact 
description of the narrow pass between two mountains, into 
which the enemy had decoyed the Romans. When they find 
themselves caught, and no hope of escape left, wc are made to 
see, first, their astonishment, next, their indignation, and then, 
their dejection, painted iii the most lively maimer, by such 
circumstances and actions as were natural to persons in their 
situation. The restless and unquiet manner in which they pass 
tue night, the consultations of tlie Samnites; the various 
mua.sures propo.scd to be taken ; the messages between the two 
armies, all heighten the scene. At length, in the morning, 
the consuls return t(\ the camp, and inform them that they 
could receiv^e no otlyf’r terms but that <^f surrendering their 
arms, and passing under the yoke, which was considered as the 
lust mark of ignominy for a conquered army. Part of what 
ihea. follows, 1 shall give in the author’s own Words. ^^Redin- 
te^avit luctum iii castris consulum adventus; ut vix ab iis 
ab'siincireut nianus, quorum temeritate in eum locum deducU 
essent. Alii alios iutueri, • coiitemplari arma mox tradenda, et 
inernies fuiui’as dextras; proponere sibjmet ipsi ante i^eulos 
jugu#', hpstUc, et ludibria vfcforis, et vultus superbos, et per 
armt^ios iuermiuni iter. Inde fiedi agminis miserabilern yiam, 
pet sdiplorttm urbes reditum in patriam ad parentes, quo ^eCtpe., 
ipsl^tnumphiijqtes vemsfent Se solos sine vulnerc, fetTO> 
sine aojie viotdiB | sibi non stringere licuissti ^adibli, nbtr mahutn 
ruui l?oste ebns^tere j sibi nequicqu^ arma, nequicquai^ . 
neqnicquam ahimps.dato^. Haec fretnentibus, hi)ra.fatiiiUt» igtK»« 
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miniec a<lvei^it. lamprimttw, cum waguUs yeatimentis, inemea 
extra valluiH exire jussi. 'Rum a consuUbua abire Uctores jussi, 
paludametitaque defracta. Tantam inter ipsos, qui paulo ante 
ees dedendos, lacerandosque censuerant, miserationem fecit, ut 
sufB quisque conditionis oblitus, ab ilia deformatione taiitse 
niajestatis, velut ab nefando spectaculo, averteret oculos. Primi 
consulea, prope seininudi, sub jugum inissi,” &c.* The rest of 
the story, ivhich it would be too long to insert, carried on 
with the same beauty, and full of picturesque circumstanees.'j* 
Tacitus is another author eminent for historical painting, 
thon^h in a manner altogether dilferent from fthat of Livy. 


• “The arrival of the ronsiiU in the camp, wrou(;lit up tlieir passions to 
sncli a 4estee, that they coiilil scarcely atistain fiom Uyinii; violent hands on 
'them, as by their rasilne^'i lliey had been l)r<)H!'ht into this situation. They 
be^an to look on one another; to cast a melancholy eye on their arms, which 
were now to be surrendered, and on their iii^ht bands, which were to become 
defenceless. The yoke under which they were to pass; the scofis of the con¬ 
querors ; and their haup!;hty looks, when disarmed and stripped, they should be < 
led throu!;h the hostile lines; all rose before their eyei. They then looked 
forward to the sad journey which awaited tliein, when they were to pass as a 
vanquished and discraced army through the tei i itories of their allies, by whom 
they had often been beheld letuinin!; in triumph to their families and native 
land. They alone, they muttered to one another, without an eiif^agcmcnt, 
without a single blow', had been conqiiernl. To their haul fate it fell, never to 
have bad it in their power to diawa sword, or to look an mem in the face:, 
to them only, aims, stienprth, ami courage, had been given in vain. While 
they were thus giving vent to their indignation, the fatal moment of their igno¬ 
miny arrived. First, they weaa all commanded to come forth from the camp, 
without armour, and in a single garment. Next, orders were given, that the con¬ 
suls shhnld be left without their lictors, and that they should be stripped of their 
rolies. Such commisciation did this affront excite among them, who, but a 
iftlc before, had been for delivering up those veiy consuls to the enemy, and 
for pntting them to death, that every one for&ot hi*> own condition, and turned 
ins eyes aside from this infaujipus disgrace, suftcred Iw the consular dignity, as 
from a spectacle wliich was too detestable tube beheld.' The consuls, almost half 
naked, were first made to pass under the yoke,” &c, 

t 'i1iC description which Ca‘sar gives of the consternation occasioned In his 
:ainp, by the accounts which were spread among his troops, of tlie ferocity, the 
siae, and the courage of the Germans, affords an instance of historical painting, 
ext^cuted in a simple manner; and, at the same time, exhibiting a natural and 
lively seane: “ Duns pancos dies ad Vesontionem moratur, ex perennetatione 
nos^trorum.vocibusque Gallorum ac nicrcatorum, qui iugenti magnitudine corpo- 
rum Germanos, incredibiti virtute, atqudexercitalionein armis esse prmdicabant; 
sspenuniiero 'selie cum cis congressos ue vuUum quidem atqne aciem nculorum 
fbrre pcituisse, tantus subito tiinor omnem UBcercitum ocenpavit, ot non mrdi- 
dcr^er omnium, mentes auimosque perturbaret. Hlc primum ortus est a tribunis 
militum, prsefectis reliquisque, qui, ex urbe amicitim causa Cmsarem secuti, sipim 
peridulilm miserabanti»,*qnbd non magnum in rjc miUtari usum habebant: quorum 
alios aflia caai^ UlUta» qnam sibi ad proficbcendum negessariam esse dicera^ 
petebat, nt ^as vol^ntate dlscedere Uceret. Konnulli, pudore adducti, iit timoris 
•uspiCibnem vitarent, t>B|»i*iabaiit, Hi neque vultum dngerc, deque interdum 
lacp^as tCnwe poturaat. Abditi to tabetuBculis, ant suoro fatiftn qaerebantar, 
ant cum fatoiliartbus spia commune pericutom miserabantur. Vulgo totis eastris 

testamcata obsigoabantur/’—Do BeB. Gall. Ifb. i. 
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descriptions are more fuU» more p}aln« and natnnd;' 
thiose of Tacitus consist in a few bold strokes. Ha selects one 
or two remarkable circumstances^ and sets them before us in a 
strong, and» generally, in a new and uncommon light. Such is 
the following picture of the situation of Rome, and of the^Em^ 
peror Galba, when Qtho was advancing against him: “ Agebatur 
hue illuc Galba, vario turbm fluctuantis impulsu, completis uiio 
dique basilicis et templis, lugubri prospectu. . Neque populi aut 
plebis julla vox; sed attoniti vultus et converses ad omnia aures. 
Non tpmultus, non quies ; quale magni metus et magnm irse, 
silentiqm est.’l* No image in any poet, is more strong and ex¬ 
pressive than this last stroke of the description : “ NOntumultus, 
non quies; quale,” &c. This is a conception of tlie sublime 
kind, and discovers high genius. Indeed, throughout all his 
work, Tacitus shows the hand of a master. As he is profound 
in reflection, so he is striking in description, and pathetic in 
sentiment. The philosopher, the poet, and the historian, all 
meet in him. Though the period of which he writes may be 
reckoned unfortunate for an historian, he has made it afford us 
many interesting exlubitions of human nature. The relations 
which he gives of the deaths of several eminent personages, are 
as affecting as the deepest tragedies. He paints with a glowing 
pencil; and possesses, beyond all writers, the talent of painting, 
not to tlKi( imagination merely, but to the heart. With many of 
the most distinguished beauties, he is, at the same time, not a 
perfect model for history ; and such as have formed themselves 
upon luoi, have seldom been successful. He is to be admired, 
rather than imitated.^ In his reflections, he is too refined; in his 
Style, too concise, sometimes quaint and affected, often abrupt 
and obscure. History seems to require a more natural, flowing, 
and popular manner ■' t 

The ancients employed one embellishment of history- Which' 
file moderns have laid aside, I mean orations, whicli^ on weighs ^ 
occasions, they put into the mouths of some of their chief per* 
sqnag^s. By means of these, they diversified their history; 
th(^ooifveyed both moral and political instruction; and, 4©^' 
opp^^site arguments which Wbre employed, they gave us *a view - 
of jfie senthnents of different parties. Thucydides was the first * 
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wko introduced this method. The orations with whicli his his¬ 
tory ahoi]ii4s> and those too of some other Greek and Latin his- 
, torians^ q^re among the most valuable remains trhich we have of 
ancient eloquence. How beautiful soever they »e, it may be 
mnch questioned^ 1 thinks whether they find a proper place in 
history. I am rather inclined to think, that they are unsuitable 
to it. • For they form a mixture which is unnatural in historj*^, 
of fiction with truth. We know that these orations entirely 
of the author’s own composition, and that he has introduced 
some celebrated person haranguing m a public place, purely 
that he might have an opportunity of showing his own eloquence, 
or delivering his own sentiments, under tlie name of that person. 
This is a sort of poetical liberty w hioh does not suit the gravity 
of Jiistory, throughout which an air of the strictest truth should 
always reign. Orations may be au embellishment to history; 
such might also poetical compositions be, introduced under the 
name of some of the personages mentioned in the narration, who 
were known to have possessed poetical talents. But neither the 
01.0 nor tile other finds a proper jslace in history. Instead of 
inserting formal orations, the method adopted by later writers 
seems better and more natural; that of the historian, on some 
great occasion, delivering, in his own person, the sentiments and . 
reasonings of the opposite parties, or the substance of what was 
understood to be spoken in some public assembly; which he 
may ilo without the liberty of fiction. 

The drawing of characters is one of tlie most splendid, and, 
at the same time, one of the most diflicult ornaments of historical 
composition. For characters are generally/considered, as pro¬ 
fessed exhibitions of fine*writing ; and an historian who seeks to 
shine in them, is frequently in danger of carrying refinement to 
excess, from a desire of appearing very profound and penetrat¬ 
ing. He brings together so many contrasts, and subtile opposi¬ 
tions of qualities, that we are rather dazzled with sparkling 
expressions, than entertained with any clear conception of a 
human character. A writer who would characterise in an in- 
stnactive and masterly manner, should be simple in his style, 
and should avoid all quaininess anU afiectation; at the same 
time, not contenting himself with giving us general outline's 
only, but descending into those peculiarities whjch mark a 
character; inpits most f^ong and distinctive features. The GreeA 
htsthnane smrmiimea §ive cologiums, but rarely drfew full and 
plumed charaeterSi The two aneieiit authors wlio have la-.. 
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boured ibis part of Mstoncal composttion modt« are Sallttsi and 
Taciias. 

As history is a species of writing designed for the ihstruOticia 
of mankind^ sound morality should always reign in it. Both 
in describing characters, and in relating transactions, the au¬ 
thor should always show himself to be on the side of virtue 
To deliver moral instruction in a formal manner, falls not 
w ithin his (Orovince; but both as a good man, and as a good 
writer, we expect, that he should discover sentiments of respect 
for virtue, and an indignation at flagrant vice. To appear 
neutral and iwlifferent with respect to good and bad cba.racters, 
and to aflVxt a crafty and political, rather than a moral turn of 
thought, will, besides other bad eflects, derogate greatly from 
the weight of historical composition, and will render the strain 
of it much more cold and uninteresting. We are alway.s most 
interested in the transactions which are going on, when our 
sympathy is awakened by the story, and when we become en¬ 
gaged in the fate of the actors. But this effect can never be 
produced by a writer, who is deficient in sensibility and moral 
feeling. 

As the observations which I have hitherto made, have mostly 
respected the ancient historians, it may naturally be expected 
that I should also take some notice of the moderns who have ex¬ 
celled in this kind of writing. 

The country in Europe, where the historical genius, has, in 
latter ages, shone forth with most lustre, beyond doubt, is Italy. 
I'he national character of the Italians seems favourable to 
it. They were alums distinguished as an acute, penetrating* 
reflecting people, repiarkable for politicc.1 sagacity and wisdom, 
and who early adkated themselves to the arts of writing. Ac 
cordingly, soon arterlJie restoration of letters, Machiavel, Guic- 
ciarditti, Davila, Beiitivoglio, Father Paul, became highly' coni 
historical merit. They all appear to have conceived 
v^^^st ideas of history; and are agreeable, instructive, apd in 
teresfing writers. In tlieir manner of narration, they are formed 
upon the ancients; some of them, as Bentivoglio and Guicciar 
dini, have, in imitation of Ihem introduced orations into their 
hiftory. In the profoundness and distinctness of their political 
views, they may, perhaps, be esteemed to bate surpeas^ the 
aroients. Critics have, at the same time^ observed some lib- 
perfections in each of them. Machiavelf in his Histoi*y of Flbi 
rence, is not altogetlier so interesting as obe trould expect Sh 
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autlior of his abilities fo be ; either through his own defect, or 
through some unhappiness in his subject, which led him into a j 
very minute detail of the intrigues of one city. Guicciardini, at' 
all times sensible and profound, is taxed for dwelling so long' 
on the Tuscan affairs as to be sometimes tedious j a defect which 
is also imputed, occasionally, to the judicious Father Paul 
Bentivoglio, in his excellent History of the Wars of Flanders, 
is accused for approaching to the florid and pompous manner . 
and Davila, though one of the most agreeable and •entertaining; 
relalers, has manifestly this defect, of spreading a sort of uni* 
formity over all his characters, by representing them as guided 
too riegularly by political interest. But although some such ob¬ 
jections may be made to these authors, they deserve, upon the 
whole, to be placed in tlie first rank of modern historical wri¬ 
ters. The Wars of Flanders, written in Latin by Fumianus 
Strada, is a book of some note; but is not entitled to the 
same rejjutation as the works of the other historians I have 
named. Strada is too violently partial to the Spanisii cause; 
.and too open a paneg^^rist of the Prince of Parma. He is florid, 
diffuse, and an afl’ectod imitator of the manner and style of 
Livy. 

Among the French, as there has been much good writing 
ill many kinds, so also in the historical. That ingenious nation/ 
who have done so much honour to modern literature, possess, 
in an eminent degree, the talent of narration. Many of their 
later historical writers are spirited, lively, and agreeable ; and 
some of them not deficient in profoundness and penetration. 
They have not, however, produced any such capital historians 
as the Italians whom L mentioned above. { 

Our island, till within these few years, was not eminent for 
its historical productions. Early, indeed, Scotland acquired 
reputation by means of the celebrated Buchanan. He is an ele¬ 
gant writer, classical in his Latinity, and agreeable both in nar- 
ratiou and description. But one cannot but suspect him to 
6e more attentive to elegance, than to accuracy. Accustomed 
to form his political notions wholly upon the plans of ancient 
gqyemments, the feudal system seems never to have entered 
into his thoughts ; and as this was the basis of tlie Scottish coii- 
f]fl|ution, ids political views are, of course, inaccurate 
impe^ect. JWhea he comes to the transactions of his own tira#s, 
th^ce is such a‘change in Ids manner of writing, and such an 
^isperi^in his ftyle* tjmt,. pn what side soever the truth, Hes 
with regard to Biose dubious and long controverted tacts which 
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make tJje jubject of that part of hi^ work, it is iioi^ossible 
to clear him from being deeply tinctured with the spirit of 
party. ' 

Among the older English historians, the most considerable 
is Lord Clarendon.. Though he writes as the professed apologist 
of one side, yet there appears more impartiality in his relation 
of facts, than might at first be expected. A great Spirit of vir¬ 
tue and probity runs through bis work. He maintains ail the 
dignity of an histormn. His sentences, indeed, are often too 
long, and bis general manner is prolix, but his style, on the 
whole, is manly ; and his merit, as an historian, is much beyond 
mediocrity. 'Bishop Burnet is lively and perspicuous ; but he 
has hardly atjy other historical merit. His style is too careless 
and familiar for history: his characters are, indeed, marked 
with a bold and strong hand, but they are generally light and 
satirical; and he abounds so much in little stories concerning 
himself, that he resembles more a writer of memoirs than of his¬ 
tory. During a long period, English historical authors seemed 
to aim at nothing higher than an exact relation of facts ; till of 
late the distinguished names of Qumo, Robertson, and Gibbon, 
have raised the British character, in this species of writing, to 
high reputation and dignity. 

• I observed, in the preceding lecture, that annals, memoirs, 
and lives, are the inferior kinds of historical composition. It 
will be proper, before dismissing this subject, to make a few 
upon them. Annals are commonly understood to 
signify a collection of facts, digested according to chronological 
order ; rather serving lor the materials of history, than aspiring 
to the name of histoW themselves. All that is required, there¬ 
fore, in a writer ol/ such annals, is to Tie faithful, distinct, and 
complete. 

Memoirs denote a sort of composition, in which an author 
does not pretend to give full information of all the facts respects 
ing tlie period of which he writes, but only to relate what he 
himself had access to know, or what he was concerned in, or 
what illustrates the conduct of some person, or the circumstances 
of some transaction which lie chooses for his subject From a 
writer of memoirs, therefore, is not expected the samefpro- 
fotmd re^enreh or enlarged information, as from a writer of his¬ 
tory, He is not subject to the same laws of unvarying dignity, 
au^ gravity;^ He may talk frediy of himself; he may destaend 
into the masi' familiar anecdotes. Whaf m cMefiy reqidred of 
Lilli that he be sprightly and interestiiig; and especially' 
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• that.he inform us of things that are useful aiid curious ; that he 
convey to us some sort of knowledge worth the acquiring. 
This is a species of writing very bewitching to such as love to 
write concerning themselves, and conceive every transaction, in 
which they, had a share, to be of singular importance There is 
no wonder, therefore, that a nation so sprightly as tJie French, 
should, for two centuries past, have been pouring forth a whole 
flood of memoirs j the greatest part of which are little more than 
agreeable trifles. • 

Some, however, must be excepted from this general charac¬ 
ter j two in particular; the Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, 
and those of the Duke of Sully. From Retz’s memoirs, besides 
the pleasure of agreeable and lively narration, we may derive 
also much instruction, and much knowledge of human nature, 
‘’Though his politics be often too line-spun, yet the memoirs of a 
professed factious leadei, such as the cardinal was, wherein he 
draws both his own character, and that of several great person¬ 
ages of his time, so fully, cannot be read by any person of good 
sense without benefit. The Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, in the 
state in which they arc now givqp to the public, have great merit, 
and deserve to be mentioned with particular psaise. No me¬ 
moirs approach more nearly to the usefulness, and the dignity of 
a full legitimate history. They have this peculiar advantage, of' 
giving us a beautiful display of two of the most illustrious charac¬ 
ters which history presents; Sully himself, one of the ablest and 
most incorrupt ministers, and Henry IV., one of the greatest and 
most amiable princes of modern times. 1 know few books more 
full of virtue, and of good sense, than Sicily’s flieinoirs; few 
therefore, more proper to form both tlic hcajls and the hearts of 
such as are designed for public business, and 'action, in the world. 

Biography, or the writing of lives, is a very useful kind of 
composition; less formal and stately than history ; but to tbe 
bulk trf readers, perhaps, no less instructive, as it affords thbm 
the opportunity of seeing the characters and tempers, the virtues 
and failings of eminent men fully displayed: and admits tliem 
into a more thorough and intimate acquaintance with such per¬ 
sons, than history generally allows. , For a writer of lives ir-^y 
descend, with propriety, to minute circumstances, and familiar 
incidents. It is expected of him, that he is to give the private, 
as well as the public life, of the person whose actions he re¬ 
cords , nay^it ifi from private Iffe, from familiar, domestic, and 
seenungly trivial occurences, that we often receive* most light 
into the real character. In tins species of writing, Plutarch has 
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no mnall merit; and to him we stand indebted for much of the * 
knowledge that we possess^ concerning several of the most 
eminent personages of antiquity. ITis matter is, indeed, better 
than his manner; as he cannot lay claim to any peculiar beauty 
or elegance. His judgment too, and his accuracy, have 
times been taxed: but whatever defects of this kind he "j^uay be 
liable to, his Lives of Eminent Men will always be cons^vjjered as 
a valuable treasure of instruction. He is remarkable ,jfor being 
one of the 'most humane writers of all antiquity; Icj^gg dazzled 
than many of them are, with the exploits of valoug„ and ambi¬ 
tion , and fond of displaying his great men t,^o us, in the more 
gentle lights of retirement and private life. j 

I cannot conclude the subject of history,^^ without taking 
notice of a very great improvement which hs^g^ of late years, 
begun to be introduced into historical composition ; I mean a 
more particular attention than was formerly givlen to laws, cus¬ 
toms, commerce, religion, literature, and cveLj-y other thing 
that tends to show the spirit and genius of nati^j)ns. it is now 
understood to be the business of an able hi^|;,torian to exhibit 
manners, as well as facts and events ; assuredly, whatever 
displays the state and life of manl ^^d, in differeut periods, and 
illustrates the progress of the^tauman mind, is more useful 
^ and interesting tlian the dpfetail of sieges and battles. The 
person to whom we are m ost indebted for* the introduction 


hi,story, is the celebrated M. Vol- 
^ tdire, wnose genius has sho^ne with such surprising lustre, in 
so many dilfercnt parts literature. His Age of Louis 
XIV. was one of the first Itreat productions in this taste ; 
and soon drew thr<^ghout al% Europe, that general attention, 
and received that liigh appro! bation, which so ingenious and 
eloquent a production merited.jj His Essay on the general 
history hl urope, since the i^jf^ys of Charlemagne, is not to 
he* either as a hist^iry, or the proper plan of an 

historici®|||^; but only as a ^ series of observations on the 
chief eveWT'lhat have happened pthroughout several centuries, 
ind on the changes that succcssi> ^?ely took place in the spirit 
^d maimers of different^ nations'^ Though, in some dates 
id facts, it may, perhaps, be inaccurate, and is tinged with 
thbse particularities which unhappifey distinguish Voltaire’s 
manner of thinking on religious subjWcts,* yet it contains so 
many enlaced and instructive views,\; as justly fo merit the 
attention o €all who either read or wri\.te the history of those 


ages 
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PHILOSOPHICAL WRITING—DIALOGUE-EPISTOLARY WRITING - 

FICTITIOUS HISTORY. 

As history is both a very dignified species of composition, 
and, by the regular form which it assumes, falls directly under 
the Jaws of criticism, I discoursed of it fully m the two preceding 
lectures. The remaining species of composition, in prose, afford 
less room for critical observation. 

Philosophical w'riting, for instance, will not lead fts into any 
Jong discussion. As the professed object of plulo.sophy is to 
convey instruction, and as they who study it are supposed to do 
so for instruction, not for entertainment, the style, the form, 
and dress of such writings, are le.ss material objects. They aie 
objects, however, that must not be wholly neglected. He who 
attempts to in.struct mankind, without siudyiug, at the same 
time, to engage their attei>tion, ari(j to interest them in his sub¬ 
ject by ins manner of exhibiting it, is not likely to prove suc¬ 
cessful. The same truj;hs and reasonings, delivered in a dry 
and cold manner, "or with a proper measure of elegaiu'c and 
beauty, will make very different impressidns on the minds tvf 
men. 

It is manifest that every philosophical writer must study the 
utmost perspicuity: and, by reflecting on wdiat was formeily 
delivered on the subject of perspicuity, with respect both to 
single words, and the construction of sentences, wc may be con¬ 
vinced that this is a study which demands considerable attention 
to the rules of style, aiftl good writing. Beyond mere perspicuity, 
strict accuracy and precision are required in a philosophical 
writer. He mush employ no word of uncertain meaning, no 
loose nor indeterminate expressions ; and should avoid using 
words which i(|re seemingly synonymous, without carefully at¬ 
tending to the variation which they make upon tlie idea. 

To be clear then, and precise, is one requisite which we 
have a title to demand from every philoso]}Jjical writer. He 
may possess this quality, and be* at the same time a very dry 
writer. He should therefore study some degree ol embeUish- 
ment, in order to render his composition pleasing and graceful. 
One of thff most agsceable, and one of the most useful embelfish- 
ments which a philo*sf>pber can employ, consists fn illustrations 
taken from historical facts, and the characters of men. All 
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moral and political subjects naturally aiford scope for these, 
and wherever there is room for employing tliem, they seldom 
fail of producing a happy effect. Tiicy diversify tlie composi¬ 
tion ; they relieve the mind from the fatigue of mere reasoning, 
and at the saipe time raise more full conviction than any reason¬ 
ings produce ; for they take philosophy out of the abstract, and 
give weight to speculation, by showing its connexion with real 
life, and the actions of mankind. 

Philosophical writing admits beside*! of a polished, a neat, 
and elegant stjlc. It admits of metaphors, comparisons, and 
all the t.dm figures of speech, by which an author may convey 
his sense to the' understanding with clearness and force, at the 
same time that he entertains tbe imagination. He must take 
great care, however, that all his ornaments be of the chastest 
kind, never partaking of the florid or the tumid ; which is so un¬ 
pardonable in a professed philosopher, that it is much better for 
him to err on the side of naked simplicity, than on that of too 
much ornament. Some of the ancents, as Plato and Cicero, 
liave left us philosophical treatises composed with much ele¬ 
gance and beauty. Seneca has been long and justly censured 
for the affectation that appears in his style. He is loo fond of a 
certain brilliant and sparkling manner; of antitheses and quaint 
.sentences. It cipinot be denied, at the same time, that he often 
expresses himself xvith much liveliness and force; though his 
styV ^'pon the whole, is far from deserving imitation. In En¬ 
glish, Mr. Locke’s celebrated Tieatise on Human Understand¬ 
ing, it^ay be pointed out as a model, on the one liand, of the 
greatest clearness and distinctness of philosophical style, with 
very little approach to ornament; Lord Shaftesbury’s writings, 
on the other hand, exhibit philosophy dressed up with all tb>* or¬ 
nament which it can admit; perhaps with more than is perfectly 
suited to it. • 

Philosophical composition sometimes assumes a form, under 
which it mingles more with works of taste, *when%arried on in 
the way of dialogue and conversation. Under this form the 
ancients have given us some of their chief philosophical works ; 
and several of tl^cjmoderns iiave endeavoured to imitate them. 
Dialogue writing may be executed in two ways, either as direct 
conN*ersation, where none but the speakers appear, which is tlie 
method that Plato uses; or as the recital of a conversation, 
where the autlior himself appears, and gives •an account of what 
passed in discourse; which is the method*tliat Cicero genelalJy 
follows. But though those difi’erent methods make some varia- 
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tion in (he forni, yet the nature of the composition is at botloin 
the same in both, and subject to the same laws. 

A dialogue in one or other of these forms, on some philo¬ 
sophical, moral, or critical subject, when it is well conducted, 
stands in a high rank among the works of taste ;• but is much 
more diflicult in the execution than is commonly imagined. 
For it requires more, than merely the introduction of difl’erent 
persons speaking in succession. Tt ought to be a natural and 
spirited representation of real conversation ; exhibiting the cha¬ 
racter and manners of the several speakers, and suiting to the 
character of each that peculiarity of thought ^and expression 
which distinguishes him from another. A dialogne, thus con¬ 
ducted, gives the reader a very agreeable entertainment; as by 
means of the debate going on among the personages, he receives 
■ a fair and full view of both sides of Ibe argument; and is, at the 
same time, amused with polite conversation, and witli a display 
of consistent and well supported characters. An author, there¬ 
fore, who has genius for executing sm h a composition after this 
manner, has it in his power both to instruct and to please. 

But me greatest part of modern dialogue writers have no 
idea of any composition of this sort; and bating the outward 
forms of conversation, and that one speaks, and another answers, 
it is quite the same as if the author spoke in perso.i througliaut’ 
the whole. He sets up a Philotheus, perhaps, and a Philathcos, 
or an A and a B ; who, after mutual compliments, and after ad¬ 
miring the fineness of the morning or evening, and the beauty of 
the prospects around them, enter into conference concerning 
’lome grave matter; and all tliat we know further of them is, 
that the one personates^the author, a man of learning, no doubt^ 
and of good principles ; and the other is a man of straw, set up 
to propose some trivial objections : over which the first gains a 
most entire triumph, and leaves his sceptical antagonist at the 
end much humbled, and, generally, convinced of his error. Thi.s 
is a very frigid* and insipid manner of writing ; the more .so, a.s 
it is an attempt towards something, which we see the author 
cannot support. It is the form, without the spirit of conversation. 
The dialogfte serves no purpose, but to make at^’S^rd inte. op¬ 
tions ; and we should with more patience hear the author c^on- 
tinuing always to jreason himself, and to remove the objections 
that are made to his principles, than be troubled with the un¬ 
meaning appearanci!, of two persons, whom we rfiee to be in 
re iity no more than one. • 

Among the ancients, Plato is eminent for the beauty of liis 
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Dialogues. The scenery, and the circumstances of many of 
them, are beautifully painted. The characters of the sophists, 
with whom Socrates disputed, are well drawn ^ a variety of per¬ 
sonages are exhibited to us ;*we are introduced into a real con¬ 
versation, often supported with much life and spirit, after the 
Socratic manner. For richness and beauty of imagination, no 
philosophic writer, ancient or modern, is comparable to Plato. 
The only fault of his imagination is, such an excess of fertility 
as allows it sometimes to obscure hi.s judgment. It frequently 
carries him into allegory, fiction, cnthusiasui, and the airy 
regions of mystical theology. The philosopher is, at times, lost 
in the poet. Put whether we be eddied with the matter or not 
(and much edification he often affords,) we are alwu^s eiifer- 
tained with the manner ; and left with a strong impression of 
the sublimity of the author’s genius. 

Cicero’.s Dialogues, or tliose recitals of conversation whii h 
he has introduced into several of his philosophical -and critical 
works, are not so spirited, nor so cliaracteristical, as those of 
Plato. Yet some, as that De Oratore especially, are agreeable 
and well supported. They show us <;onversation carried on 
among some of the principjd persons of ancient Rome, with 
freedom, good-breeding, and dignity. The author of the ele¬ 
gant dialogue De Causis Corrupte Eloquenlm, winch is annexed 
sometimes to the works of Quintilian, and sometimes to those 
o" Tacitus, has happily imitated, perhaps has excelled Cicero, m 
tins manner of writing. 

Lucian is a dialogue writer of much eminence ; though his 
subjects are seldom such as can entitle him to be ranked amonj^ 
philosophical autliorjf. lie has given the model of the hglit 
and humourous dialogue, and has carried it to great perfection. 
A character of levity, and at the same time of wit and penetra¬ 
tion, distinguishes all his writings. His great object was, to 
expose the follies of superstition, and the pedantry of philo¬ 
sophy, which prevailed in his age ; and he could 'not have taken 
any more successful method for this end, than what he*has em¬ 
ployed in hi.s Dialogues, especially in those of the Gods and of 
the Dead, whie^re full of pleasantry and satire. *In this in¬ 
vention of dialogues of the dead, he has been followed by several 
mordem authors, Fontenelle in particular, has given us 
dialogues of this sort, which are sprightly and agreeable; but 
as for characters, whoever his personages be, they *^011 become 
Frenchmen in his hands. Indeed, few thi'ngs in composition are 
more difficult, than in the course of a moral dialogue to exhibit 
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characters properly distinguished ; as calm conversation fur 
nishes none of those assistances for bringing characters into 
light, which the active scenes, and interesting situations of tbe 
drama, alford. Hence few authors are eminent for charactcris 
tical dialogue on grave subjects. One of the m^st reniailvable 
in the English language, is a.writer of the last age. Dr. Henry 
More, in his Divine Dialogues, relating to the foundations of 
natural religion. Though his style be now in some measure 
obsolete, and his speakers be marked with the acgdcmic stillness, 
of those times, yet the dialogue is animated by a variety of 
character, and a sprightliness of conversation, beyond what are 
commonly met with in writings of this kind.* Bishop Berke¬ 
ley’s Dialogues concerning the existence of mutter, do not at¬ 
tempt any display of characters ; but furnish an instance of a 
very abstract subject, rendered clear and intelligible by means of 
conversation properly managed. 

I proceed next to make some observation on Epistolary 
Writing, which possesses a kind of middle place between tlio 
serious and amusing species of composition. Eprstolary writing 
appears, at first view, to stretch into a very wide field. Foi' 
there is no subject w'hatever, on which one may not convey liis 
thoughts to the ^mhlic, in the form of a letter. Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury, for instance, Mr. Harris, and several othei writers, hay« 
chosen to give this form to philosophical treatises. But this is 
not sulficient to class such treatises under the head of epistolary 
composition. Though they bear, in the title-page, a Letter’to 
a Friend, after the first address, the friend disappears, and we 
see that it is, in truth, the public w ith w hom the autnor corre¬ 
sponds. Seneca’s Epistles are of this sort. There is no proba¬ 
bility that they ever 'passed in correspondence as real letters 
They are no other than miscellaneous dissertations on moral 
subjects ; which the author, for his convenience, chose to put 
into the epistolary form. Even where one writes a real letter on 
some formal topic, as of moral or religious consolation, to a 
person under distress, such as Sir William Temple has written 
to the Countess of Essex on the death of her daughter, he is at 
liberty, on such ocasions, to write wholly^ av.. a divine or as a 
philosopher, and to assume the “style and manner*^with¬ 
out reprehension. We consider the author not as wriVjiig a 
letter, but as composing a discourse, suited pai tii uJarly to tho 
circumAances of .some one person. • 

Epistolary writing becomes a distinct species of compo¬ 
sition, subject to the cognizance of criticism, only, or chiefly, 
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when it is of the easy and familiar.kind; when it is conversa¬ 
tion carried on upon paper, between two friends at a distance. 
Such an intercourse, when tvell conducted, may be rendered 
very agreeable to readers of taste. If the subject of the letters 
be important,, they will be the more valuable. Even, though 
there should be nothing very considerable in the subject; yet if 
the spirit and turn of the correspondence be agreeable ; if they 
be written in a sprightly manner, and with native grace and 
, ease, they may. still be entertaining , more especially, if there be 
any thing to interest us, in the characters of those who write 
them, ilence the curiosity which the public has always dis¬ 
covered concerning the letters of eminent persons. We expect 
in them to discover somewhat of their real character. It is 
childish indeed to expect, that in letters we are to find the 
whole heart of the author unveiled. Concealment and disguise 
take place, more or less, in all human intercourse. But stilly, 
as letters from one friend to another make the nearest approach 
to conv<'rsation, wc may expect to see more of a character dis¬ 
played in these than in other productions, which arc studied for 
public view. We please ourselves with beholding the w'riter in 
a situation which allows him to bo at bis ease, and to give vent 
occasionally to the overflowings of his heart. 

Much, therefore, of the merit, and the agieeableness of 
epistolary writing, will dejicnd on its introducing us into some 
aci uainlancc with the writer. There, if any where, we look for 
the man, not for the author. Its first and lundaiuental requisite 
is, to be natural and simple ; for a stiff and laboured manner is 
as bad in a letteV, as it is in conversation. This does not banish 
sprightliness and wit, ^ These are graceful in letters, just as 
they are in conversation ; when they flow easily, and u ithout 
being studied; ^vhen employed so as to season, npt to cloy. One 
who, either in conversation or in letters, affects to shine and to 
sparkle always, will not please long. The style of letters should 
not be too highly polished. It ought to be neat and correct, but 
no more All nicely al^out words, betrays study; and hence 
musical periods, and appearances of number and harmony in 
arrangement, be carefully avoided in letters. The best 

letters ^'Ire commonly such as the authors have written with ' 
most .faciii^. What the heart or the imagination dictates, 
always flows readily; but where there is no subject to warm or 
intertffet these, constraint appears ; and hence, Iho^se letters of 
mere compliment, congratulation, or affected condolence, which 
have cost the authors mest laboui in composing, and which. 
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for that reason, they perhaps consider as their master-pieces, 
never fail of being the most disagreeable and in^ijnd to the 
readers. 

It ought, at the same time, to be remembered, that the ease 
and simplicity which I have recommended in epistolary corre¬ 
spondence, arc not to be understood as impoi tirig entire care¬ 
lessness. In writing to the most intimate friend, a certain 
degreg of attention, both to the subject and tlie style, is requi¬ 
site and becoming. It is no more than what we owe both to 
ourselves, and to the friend with whom ive correspond A slo- * 
vcnly and negligent manner of writing, is a disobliging mark of 
want of respect. The liberty, besides, of witting letters with 
too careless a hand, is apt to betray persons into imprudence in 
what they w'rite. Tlie first requisite, both in cimversation and 
correSpohdcnce, is to attend to all the proper decorums which 
our own character, and that of others, demand. An imprudent 
expression in conversation may be forgotten anil pass away; 
but when we take the pen into our hand, we must reineinher, 
that, “ litera scripta inanet.” 

Pliny’s Letters are one of the most celebrated collections 
whicb the ancients have‘given us, in the epistolary w'ay. They 
are elegant and polite ; and exhibit a\ery pleasing and amiable 
\iew ol the author. But, according to the vulgrr phrase, lli^y 
smell too much of the lamp. They are too elegant and line ;*and* 
it is not easy to avoid thinking, that the author is casting an eye 
towards the public, when he is appearing to write only for his 
friends. Nothing indeed is more diflicult, than for an author, 
who publishes his own letters, to divest himself altogether of 
attention to the opinion of the world in what he says ; by wliicli 
mean.s, he becomes lAuch less agreeable than a man of parts 
w ould be, if, without any constraint of this sort, he were wri¬ 
ting to his intimate friend. 

Cicero’s Epistles, though not so sliew’y as those of Pliny, are, 
on several accounts, a far more valuable collection, indeed, the 
most, valuable colTiection of letters extant in any language. They 
are letters of real business, written to the greatest men of the 
age, composed with jmrity and elegance,.,,but witliout the 
least affectation ; what add^greatly to‘their m^^t'^written 
without any intention of being published to the world. Jor it 
appears, that Cictro never kept copies of his own tetters; and 
we are wholly indebted to the care of his freedman Tyi% for 
the large cdllecticftii that was made, after his lieath, of those 
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which are now extant, amounting to near a thousand.^ They 
contain the most authentic materials of the history of that age ; 
and are the last monuments which remain of Rome' in its free 
state ; the greatest part of them being written during that im¬ 
portant crisis, Avhen the republic was on the point of ruin ; the 
most interesting situation, perhaps, which is to be found in the 
aflairs of mankind. To his intimate friends, especially to Atti- 
cus, Cicero lays open himself and his heart, with entire freedom 
In the course^ of liis correspondence with others, we are intro¬ 
duced into acquaintance with several of the principal personages 
of R< .ne i and it is remarkable, that most of Cicero’s corres- 
poTulents, as wtll as himself^ are elegant and polite writers; 
which serves to heighten our ideas of the taste and manners of 
that age. 

The most distinguished collection of letters in the English 
language, is that of Mr. Pope, Dean Swift, and their friends; 
partly published in Pope’s works, and partly in those of 
Dean Swift. This collection is, on the whole, an.entertaining 
and agreeable one ; and contains much wit and refinement. It is 
not, however, altogetlier Irce from the fault nhich I imputed to 
Pliny’s Epistles, of too much study and refinement. In the va¬ 
riety of letters from different persons, contained in that collec¬ 
tion, we find many that are written with ease, and a beautiful 
' fiiinplicily. ' Those of Dr. Arbuthnot, in particular, always de- 
s‘T c that praise. Deau Swift’s also are unaffected; and as a 
pitjof of their being so, they exhibit bis character fully, with all 
its defects; though it were to be wished, for the honour of his 
memory, that his epistoLry correspondence had not been drained 
to tlie dregs, by so many successive publications, as have been 
given to the world. Several of Lord Eolingbroke’s, and of 
Bishop Atterbury’s letters, are masterly. The censure of writing 
letters in too arliiicial a manner falls heaviest on Mr. Pope hiiii- 
self. . There is visibly more study, and less of nature and the 
heart in his letters, lliaii in those of some of his correspondents. 
He had formed liimsclt on the manner of Voiture, and is too 
fond of writing like a wit. His letters to ladies are full of affec¬ 
tation. Even irv.,writnig to his friends, how forced an introduc¬ 
tion w^'inTYdliowiiig, ol a lefler to Mr .^Addison : * I am more 

• See hL^le Hur to Atticws, winch was written a year or two before lus 
death^in which he tells him, ui answer to some inqniites conceinm"; b's epistles, 
tliat he bad no collection of them, and that Tyro bad" only ^bout seventy uf 
|hein.‘-Ad, Att. xVi, 5. i * 
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joyed at your return, than I should be at that of tlic sun, as 
much as I wish for him in this melancholy wet season ; but it is 
his fate too, like youfs, to be displeasing to owls and obscene 
animals, who cannot bear his lustre.” How stiff a i'ompliment 
is it, which he pays to Bishop Atterbnry ! “ Though the noise 

and daily bustle for the public be now over, I dare say you are 
still tendering its welfare ; as the sun in winter, when seeming to. 
retire from the world, is preparing warmth and benedictions for 
a better season.” This sentence might be tolerated iy a harangue; 
but is very unsuitable to the style of one friend corresponding 
with another. 

The gaiety and vivacity of the French genius appear to 
much advantage in their letters, and have giv<‘n birth to several 
agreeable publications. In the last age, Balzac ami Voiture 
- were the two most celebrated epistolary writers. Balzac’s repu¬ 
tation indeed soon declined, on account of liis swelling periods 
and pompous style. But Voiture continued long a favourite au¬ 
thor. His composition is extremely .sparkling; he sliows a great 
deal of wit, and can trifle in the most entertaining manner. 
His only fault is, that he i.s too open and professed a wit, to be 
thoroughly agreeable as a letter writer. The Letters of Madame* 
de Sevigne, are now esteemed the most accomplished model of 
a lamiliar correspondence. They turn indeed very much upon* 
trifles, the incidents of the day, and the news of the town; and 
they are overloaded wiili extravagant compliments, and expres¬ 
sions of fondness, to her favounte daughter ; but wifhal, they 
show such perpetual spriglitliness, they contain such ea*:y and 
\aried narration, and so many strokes of the most lively and 
beautiful painting, perfectly free from any'affeotalion, that they 
are justly entitled to hfgh praise. The Letters of Lady Mary 
Wortly Montague are not unworthy of being named after those 
of Madame de Sevigne. They have much of the French ease and 
vivacity; and retain more the character of agrecabh. epistolary 
style, than perhaps any letters which have appeared, in llie 
English language. 

There remains to be treated of, another species of composi¬ 
tion in prose, which comprehends a very nuni'*’*,*,"''.^tliougl'. in 
general, a very insignilicant class* of writings, known the 
name of romances and novels. These may, at first view, s)«m 
too insignificant to deserve that any particular notice should he 
taken of ftiem.^ But I cannot Jbe of this opinion. Mr. Fletctier 
of kSalton, in one of ^Is tracts, quotes it as the sa^yng of a wise 
man, thSt, give him the making of all tin* l alhuls of a nation, he 
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would allow any one that pleased to make'their laws. The say¬ 
ing was founded on reflection and good sense, and-is applicable 
to the subject now before us. For any kind of writing, how 
trifling soever in appearance, that obtains a general currency, 
and especially that early preoccupies the imagination of the 
youth of both sexes, must demand particular attention. Its in- 
influenee i.s likely to be considerable, both on tlie morals and 
taste of a nation. 

* % 

In fact, flctitious histories might be employed for very useful 
purposes. They furnish one of the best channels for conveying 
inslj action, for painting human life and manners, for showing 
the errors intd which we arc betrayed by onr passions, for ren¬ 
dering virtue amiable and vice odious. TJie effect of well con¬ 
trived stories, towards accomplishing these purposes, is stronger 
than any eflect that can be produced by simple and naked in¬ 
struction ;• and hence we find, that the wisest men in all ages 
liavc more or less employed fables and fictions, as the vehicles 
of knowledge. These have ever been the basis of both epic and 
dramatic poetry. It is not, therefore, the nature of this sort of 
writing, considered in ifscli; but the faulty maimer of its execu¬ 
tion, that can expose it to any contempt. Lord Bacon takes 
notice of our taste for fictitious lii.story, as a jiroof of the great¬ 
ness and dignity of tlie human mind. He observes very in¬ 
geniously, that the objects of this world, and the common tram 
atfairp which Wre behold going on in it, do not fill the mind, 
nor give it entire .satihlaetiou. We seek lor something that shall 
expand the mind in a greater degree : we seek for more heroic 
and illustrious deeds, for more diversified and surprising events, 
for a more splcndiih order of things, a more regular and just 
distribution of rtwvards and punishments, than what we find 
here: because we meet not with these in true history, we have 
^ ecourse to fictitious. We create worlds according to our fancy, 
in order to gratify our capacious d^'sires: Accommodando,’' 
says that great philosopher, rerum simulachra ad animi desL 
dcria, non submittendo animum rebus, quod ratio facil, et liis- 
toria." Let us then, since the subject w^ants neither dignity 
nor use, mak^tew observations on the rise and progress of 
ficti^'misTiistory, and tlie dhTerent fomis it has assumed in dif- 
ihjfent countries. 

In all countries we lind its origin very ancient. The genius 
of^the Fasteni nations, in particular, was f^'om the earliest timc.s 

« • 4 

« 

‘onim^daliug the appearances of things to the desires of % mina, not 
yown the mind, as liistoiy and philosophy do, to the eSiirsc ol events.” 
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luuch turned towards invention, and the love of fiction. Their 
divinity, tlieir philosophy, and their politics, were clothed in 
fables and parables. The Indians, the Persians, and Arabians, 
were all famous for their tales. The Arabian Nights’ Entertain¬ 
ments are the production of a romantic invention, but of a rich 
and amusing imagination; exhibiting a singular and curious dis¬ 
play of manners and characters, and beautified with a very hu¬ 
mane morality. Among the ancient Greeks, we hear of the 
Ionian and Milesian Tales; but they have now pejished, and, 
from any account that w^e have of them, appear to have been of 
the loose and wanton kind. Some fictitious histories yet remain, 
that were composeil during tlie decline of the BomSia empire, by 
Apuleius, Achilles Tatius, and Heliodorus bishop of Trica, in the 
fourth century; but none of them are considerable enough to 
'merit particular criticisms.^ 

During the dark ages, this sort of writing assumed a new 
and very singular form, and for a Jong while made a great figure 
in the world. The martial spirit of those nations, among whom 
the feudal government prevailed; the eslablishyierit of single 
i.onibat, a‘- an allowed method of deciding causes hotli of justice 
and honour; the appointment of champions in the cause of 
women, who could not maintain their own rights by the sword; 
together with the institution of military tournameids, in which 
different kingdoms vied with one another, gave rise, in thosh 
times, to that marvellous system of chivalry, which is one of the 
most singular appearances in the history of mankind. Upon 
this were founded those romances of knight-errantry, which 
carried an ideal chivalry to a still more extravagant height than 
it had risen in fact. There wa*s displayed' in them a new and 
very wonderful sort of World, hardly bearing any resemblance 
to the world in which W’e dwell. Not only knights setting forth 
to redress all manner of wrongs, but in every page, magicians, 
dragons, and giants, invulnerable men, winged horses, en¬ 
chanted armour, and enchanted* castles ; adventures absolutely 
incredible, yet suited to the gross ignorance of these age.s, and 
to the legends, and superstitious notions concerning magic and 
necromancy, which then prevailed. This merit..they had, of 
being writings of the highly raoraS and heroic kina.” jr*>eir 
knights were patterns not of courage merely, but of religi^ 
generosity, courtesy, and fidelity; and the heroines were no 
l^ss distiugnished for jmodesty, delicacy, and the utmost dignify 
of manners. * * • * 

These-were the first compositions that leioived tlie name of 
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romances. The origin of this name is traced, by Mr. Huet, the 
learned bishop of Avranche, to the Provencal trabadours, a sort 
of story-tellers and bards in the county of Provence, where 
there subsisted some remains of literature and poetry. The 
language which prevailed in that country was a mixture of Latin 
and Gallic, called the Roman or Romance language ; and, as 
the stories of these trabadours were written in that language, 
hence it is said the name of romance, which we now apply to all 
fictitious CQinposition, 

The earliest of these romances, is that which goes under the 
name of Turpin, the archbishop of Rheims, written in the 
eleventh century. The subject is, the achievements of Charle¬ 
magne and his peers or jmladins, in driving the Saracens out of 
France and part of Spain ; the same subject which Ariosto has 
taken for his celebrated poem of Orlgindo Furioso, which is truly 
a chivalry romance, as extravagant as any of the rest, but partly 
hefoic, and partly comic, embellished with the highest graces of 
poetry. The romance of Turpin was followed by Araadis de 
Gaul, and many more of the same stamp. The crusades both 
furnished new matter, and increased tlie spirit for such writings ; 
the Christians against the Saracens made the common ground¬ 
work of them; and from the eleventh to the sixteenth century* 
they continued to bewitch all Europe.” In Spain, where the taste 
for this sort of writing had b m most greedily caught, tlie in¬ 
genious Cervantes, in the begifaing of the last century, contri¬ 
buted greatly to explode it; and the abolition of tournaments, 
the prohibition of single combat, the disbelief of magic and en¬ 
chantments, and the change in general of maimers throughout 
Europe, began to give a new tftrn to fictitious composition. 

Then appeared the Astrasa of D’Urfe, the Grand Cyrus, the 
Clelia, and Cleopatra of Madame Scuderi, the Arcadia of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and other grave and stately compositions in tlie 
same stylo. These may be considered as forming the second 
stay;o of romance writing. TJip heroism and the gallantry, the 
moral and virtuous turn of the chivalry romance, were still pro 
ser\td: but the dr&gons, the necromancers, and the enchanted 
castle s, w g^ff.^ani.shed, and some small resemblance to human 
na^rewvs introduced. Still, however, there was too much of 

marvellous in tliem to please an age which now aspired to 
refinenieiit. The characters were discerned to be strained; the 
A.yle to be swoln ; the adventures increijible; the 4)ooks tUeiTi- 
selves wcr6 voluminous and tedious. 

Hence, this sort of composition soon assumed a third form, 
and from majfnificenl heroic romance, dwindled down to me 
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faiuiUar novel. Ttiese novels, both in France and England, 
during the age of Louis XIV. and king Charles 11. were in 
general of a trifling* nature, without the appearance of moral 
tendency, or useful instruction. Since that time, however, 
somewhat, better has been attempted, and a degree^ of reforma¬ 
tion introduced into the spirit of novel writing. Imitations 
of life and character have been made their principal object, ili*- 
lations have been professed to be given of tlie behaviour of 
persons in particularinteresting situations, such as^ay actually' 
occur in life; by means of which, what is laudable or defective 
in character and conduct, may be pointed out, an<l placed in 
an useful light. Upon this plan, the French have produced some 
compositions of considerable merit. Gil JJlas, by Lo Sage, is 
a book full of good sense, and instructive knowledge ol the 
■■ world. The works of Marjvaux, especially his Manaipie, disco¬ 
ver great refinement of thought, great penetration into human 
nature, and paint with a very delicate pencil, some ol the nicest 
shades and teatures in the distinction of characters. The Nou- 
velle Ileloise of Rousseau is a production of a veiy singular 
kind: in many of the events which arc relateil, iniprobahlc ami 
unnatural; in some of the details tedious, and for some of the 
scenes which are described justly blaineable; but withal, for the 
power of eloquence, for tenderness of sentiment, f ir ardour of- 
passion, entitled to rank amov^ the highest productions of fic¬ 
titious history '* ’ 

In this kind of writing we are, it must be confessed, in 
Great Britain, inferior to the French. W,e neither relate so 
agreeably, nor draw Characters with so much delicacy ; yet we 
are not without some performances which discover the strength 
ol* the British genius. * No fiction,' in any language, w'as ever 
better supported than the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
While it is carried on with that appearance of truth and simpli¬ 
city, which takes*a strong hold of the imagination of all readers, 
it suggests, at the same time, very useful instruction ; bj show¬ 
ing how much the native powers of man may be exerted for 
surmounting the difficulties of any external situation. Mr. 
Fielding’s novels are highly distinguished for th'‘'r huinoor ; u 
humour which, if not of the inos! refined and delicate hI, i.s 

''V 

original, and peculiar to himself. The characters which he d/\yvs 
are lively and natural, and marked with the strokes of a bold 
pencil. *rhe ^geneial scope of bis stories is favourable to*bu- 
inanity and goodness*of heart; and in Tom Joneg, Ins greatest 
work, the aftfiil conduct of the fable, and the subserviency of 
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all the incidents to the winding up of the whole, deserve mnch 
praise. The most moral of all our novel writers is Richardson, 
tlie author of Clarissa, a w'rifer of excellent intentions, and of 
very considerable capacity and genius ; did he not possess the 
unfortunate,talent' of spinning out pieces of amusement into an 
immeasurable length. The trivial performances which daily ajj- 
pear in public under the title of lives, adventures, and histories, 
by anonymous authors, if they be often innocent, yet are most 
commonly insipid ; and though in the general it ought to be ad- 
tnrtf' d that characteristical novels, fonned upon nature and upon 
life, without extravagance and without licentiousness, might fur¬ 
nish an agreeable and useful entertainment to the mind; yet, 
considering the manner in which these writings have been for the 
most part conducted, it must also be confessed, that they of- 
tener tend to dissipation and idleness, than to any good purpose. 
Lict us now, therefore, make- our retreat from these regions of 
fiction. 


LECTURE XXXVIII. 

NATURE OF POF.TRY—ITS ORIGIN AND PROGRESS— 
VERSIFIC^i.TION. 

1 HAVE now finished my observations on the different 
kinds of writing in prose What remains is, to treat of poetical 
composition. Before entering on the consideration of any of its 
particular kinds, I delign this lecture as an introduetiou to the 
subject of poetry in general; wherein I shall treat ol its nature, 
give an account of its origin, and make some observations on 
versification, or poetical numbers. 

Our first inquiry must be. What is poetry? and wherein 
does it differ from prose ? The answer to this question is not so 
easy as might at first he imagined ; and critics have differed 
and disputed much, concerning the proper definition of poetry. 
Some have imde its essence to consist in fiction, and support 
thei^<V\piiuon by the authority of Aristotle and Plato. But this 
is •t>ertainly too limited a definition; for t)]ough fiction may 
have a great share in many poetical compositions, ^t many 
sufc^ects of jioetry may not be feigned ; as where^Hhe poet 
describes ol^ects which actually exist, dr pours forth the real 
sentiments of his own heart. Others have made*the charac- 
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teri.stic of poetry to lie in imitation. But this is altogether 
loose ; for several other arts imitate as well as poetry ; and 
an imitation of liuman maunens and characters may be car¬ 
ried on in the humblest prose, no less than in the more lofty 
poetic strain. 

The mo.st just apd comprehensive definition which, I think, 
can be given of poetry, is, “ that it is the language of passion, 
or of enlivened imagination, formed, most commonly, into regu¬ 
lar numbers.'’ The historian, the orator, the philosopher, ad-^ 
dress themselves, for the most part, primarily to the understand¬ 
ing : their direct aim is to inform, to persuade, or to instruct. 
But the primary aim of a poet is to please, aad !o move; and, 
therefore, it is to the imagination, and the passions, that he 
speaks. He may, and he ought to have it in his view, to instnu t 
and to reform ; but it is imlirectly, and by pleasing and moving, 
that he accomplishes this end. IIis mind is supposed to be am- 
mated by some interesting object which fires his imagination, or 
engages his passions ; and which, of cour.se. conimmiicatcs to 
his style a peculiar elevation suited to his ideas ; very dilTerent 
fiom that' mode of expressiou, which is natural to the mind in its 
calm ordinary state. 1 have added to my definiiion, that this 
language of passion, or imagination, is formed, moU comri^ovlt/, 
into regular numbers ; because, though versiticatioi’ bo, in gene¬ 
ral, the exterior di.stinction of poetry, yet there are some lorms 
of verse so loose and familiar, as to be hardly di.slinguisliable 
from prose ; such as flic verse of Terence’s Comedies ; and 
there is also a species of prose, so measured in its cadem*e, and 
so much raised in its tone, as to approach very near to poidieal 
numbers ; such as the Telemacjius of Fenehm ; and the English 
tran.slation of Ossian. kThe truth is, verse and prose, on some 
occasions, run into one another, like light and shade. It i.s 
hardly possible to determine the exact limit wjiere eloquence 
ends, and poetry begins ; nor is there any occasion for bmng 
very precise about the boundaries,^ as long as the nature of eaeli 
is understood. I^Jiese are the minutiae of criticism, concerning 
which, frivolous writers are always disposed to squabble ; but 
which deserve not any particular discussion. The trulh and 
justness of the definition, which I have given of pVt*tiys "will 
appear more fully from the account which 1 am now to gifve 
of its origin, and* which will tend to throw light on iiftiMi 
of what I am afterwards to deliver, concerning its variius 
kinds. 

The Greeks, ever fond of attributing to theifr own nation the 
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invention of alf sciences and arts, have astnihed the origin of 
poetry to Orpheus, Linus, and Musaeus. There were, perhaps, 
such persons as these, who were the first distinguished bards 
in the Grecian countries. But long before such names were 
heard of, and among nations where they were never known, 
poetry existed. It is a great error to imagine, that poetry and 
music are arts which belong only to polished nations. Tljoy 
have their foundation in the nature of man, and belong to all na¬ 
tions, and to all ages ; though, like other arts founded in na¬ 
ture, they have been more cultivated, and, from a concurrence 
ot lavourable circumstances, carried to greater perfection in 
some countries, than in others. In order to explore the rise of 
poetry, we must have recourse to the deserts and the wiMs ; we 
must go back to the age of hunters and of shepherds ; to the 
highest antiquity ; and to the simplest form of manners among 
mankind. 

It lias been often said, and the concurring voice of all alitiquity 
■ affirms, that poetry is older than prose. But in what sense this 
seemingly strange paradox holds true, has not always been well 
understood. There never, certainly, was any period ot society 
in which men conversed together in poetical numbers. It was 
in very humble and scanty prose, as we may easily believe, that 
the first tribes carried on intercourse among themselves, re¬ 
lating to the wants and necessities of life. But from the very 
bcginnin j of society, there were occasions on which they met 
together for feasts, sacrifices, and public assemblies ; and on all 
such occasions, it is well known, that music, song, and dance, 
made their principal eiiiertainment. It is cluefly in America, 
that we have had the opportunity of being made acquainted with 
men in their savage state. We learn .from the particular and 
concurring accounts of travellers, that among all the nations of 
that vast contin^n^ especially among the northern tribes, with 
whom we have had most intercourse, music and song are, at all 
their meetings, carried on with an incredible degree of entliusi- ^ 
asm 1 that the chiefs, of the tribe are those who signalize them¬ 
selves most on such occasions ; that it is in songs they celebrate 
their religious rites ; that by these they lament their public and 
priv^'' cahffnities, the death of friends, or the loss of warriors , 
exnwss their joy on their victories ; celebrate the great actions 
oftticir nation, and their heroes ; excite eabh other to perform 
brave exploits in war, or to suffer death and torments with un 
shaken constancy 

Here then we see the first beginnings of poetic composition, 
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in those rude effusions^ which the enthusiasm of faury or passion 
suggested to untaught men, when roused by interesting e\ent,s, 
and by their meeting together in public assemblies. Two par- 
tieulais would early distinguish this language of song, li oin that 
in whioli they conversed on the cuimuon oecuifences of hie , 
namely, an unusual arrangement of words, and the employment 
of bold ligures of speech. It would invert wonls, or change 
them from that order m which they are comnioniy placed, to 
that which most suited the train in which they rose lii the speaker^ 
imagination; or which was most accommodated to the cadence 
of the passion by which he was moved. Unt*er the inllueiicc 
too of any strong emotion, objects do not appear to us sm h s.s 
they really are, but such as passion makes us see them. W’c 
magnify and exaggerate ; wo seek to interest all others in wluil 
causes our emotion ; w'e compare the least things to the greatest; 
we call upon the absent as well as the present, and even addre.ss 
ourselves to things inanimate Hence, in congruity with those 
various rnoveiiients of the mind, arise those turns of expression, 
which we now distinguish by the learned names of Ijy[)erbo]c 
prosopopoeia, simile, &c. but winch ai o no other than the na¬ 
tive original language of poetry among the mo.st barbarous 
nations. 

Man is both a poet and a musician, by iialuie. The s»me 
impulse which prompted the enthusiastic jioetic style,, prompted 
a certain melody, or modulation of .sound, suited to the emo¬ 
tions of joy or grief, of admiration, love, oi anger. TJine 
is a power in sound, which, partly from nature, paitly from 
habit and association, makes such pathetic impre.s.sioiis on the 
fancy, as delight cvcij the most wild barbarians. Music and 
poetry, therefore, had the same rise: they were prompted by 
the .«ame occasions; they were united in song; and as long 
as they continued united, they tended, without doubt, uiutjuuiiy 
to heighten and exalt each other’s power. The first poets .sung 
their own verses : and hence the beginning of what we call 
versification, or words arranged in a more artful older than 
prose, so as to bo suited to some tune or melody. The liberty 
of transposition, or inversion, wjiioh the poetic st} le, as I ob¬ 
served, would naturally assume, made it ea.sier to form,the 
W'ords into some-sort of numbers that fell in witli the i/idsic 
of the song. Very harsh and uncouth, we may easily believe, 
these number^ wmuJd be at first. But the plea-iure was felt; 
it was .studied ancl versification, by dcgree.s/ passed into 
an art. 
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It appears from wliat has been said, that the first compo¬ 
sitions which were either recorded by ■writing, or transmitted by 
tradition, could be no other than poetical compositions. No 
other but these could draw the attention of men in their rude 
uncivilized strde. Indeed, they know no other. Cool reasoning 
and jilain discourse had no power to attract savage tribes, ad¬ 
dicted only to hunting and war. There was nothing that couhl 
either rouse the speaker to pour himself forth, or draw the 
crowd to listeti, but the high powders of passion, of music, and 
of so’*g. This vehicle, therefore, and no other, could be em- 
ploycfi by chiefs and legislators, when they meant to instruct 
or to animate their tribes. There is, likewise, a further reason 
why such compositions only could be transmitted to posterity ; 
because, before writing was invented, songs only could last, 
and be remembered. The ear gave assistance to the memory, 
by the help of numbers; fathers repeated and sung them to 
their children; and by this oral tradition of national ballads, 
were conveyed all the historical knowledge, and all the instruc¬ 
tion, of the first ages. 

The earliest accounts which history gives us concerning all 
nations, bear testimony to these facts. In the first ages of 
Greece, priests, philosophers, and statesmen, all delivered their 
instructions in poetry. Apollo, Orpheus, and Amphion, their 
Tucst aneient bards, are represented as the first tamers of man¬ 
kind, the first founders of law and civilization. Minos and 
Thales sung to the lyre the laws which they composed and till 
the age immediately p^'ceeding that of Herodotus, history had 
appeared in no other form than that of poetical tales. 

In the same mani^er, among all otijpr nations, poets and 
songs are the first objects that make their appearance. Among 
the Scythian or Gothic nations, many of their kings and leaders 
were scalders, or poets : and it is from their Runic songs that 
the most early writers of their history, such as Saxo-Gramma- 
ticus, acknowledge that they had derived their chief informa¬ 
tion. Among the Celtic tribes, in Gaul, Britain, and Ireland, 
we know in what admiration their bards were held, and how 
great influence they possessed^over the people. They were both 
poeljf and musicians, as all the first poets, in every country, 
weptv They were always near the person ef the chief or so¬ 
vereign ; they recorded all his great exploits; they ji^ere em¬ 
ployed as the^umbassadors betu’^een contending trjbcs, and their 
persons wcredield sacred 


• btrabo, lib. x.. 
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From this deduction it follows, that as we liavc reason to 
look for poems and songs among the antiquities of all countries, 
so we may expect, that in the strain of these there will be a 
remarkable resemblance, during the ijrimitive periods of every 
country.. The occasions of their being composed, are every 
where nearly the same. The praises of gods and heroes, the 
celcliration of famed ancestors, the recital of martial deeds, songs 
of victory, and songs of lamentation over the misfortunes and 
death of their countrymen, occur among all nations; and tk 
same enthusiasm and fire, the same wild and irregular, but ani¬ 
mated composition, concise and glowdng style^bold and extra¬ 
vagant figures of speech, are the general distinguishing charac¬ 
ters of all the most ancient and original poetry. That strong hy¬ 
perbolical manner which we have been long accustomed to call the 
oriental manner of poetry (because some of the earliest poetical 
productions came to us from the East), is in truth no more orien¬ 
tal than occidental; it is characteristical of an age rather than of 
a country ; and belongs, in some measure, to all nations at that 
period wdiich first gives rise to music and to song. Mankind 
never resemble each other, so much as they do in the beginnings 
of society. Its subsequent revolutions give birth to the princi¬ 
pal distinctions of character among nations, and divert into 
channels widely separated, that current of human genius and • 
manners, which descends originally from one spring. 

Diversity of climate, and of manner of living, will, however, 
occasion some diversity in the strain of the first poetry of na¬ 
tions ; cliielly, according as those nations are of a more fero¬ 
cious, or of a more gentle spirit; and according as they advance 
faster or slower in the arts of civilization. Thus we find all the 
remains of the ancient Gothic poetry remarkably fierce, and 
breathing nothing but slaughter and blood ; while the Peruvian 
and the Chinese songs turned, from the earliest limes, upon 
milder subjects. The Celtic poetry, in the days of OSsian, 
though cliielly of the martial kind, yet had attained a consider¬ 
able mixture of tenderness and refinement j in consequence of 
the long cultivation of poetry among tlie Celtae, by means of a 
series and succession of bards which had been establish'- d for 
ages. So Lucan informs us : 

Vos qnoque, qui fortes ainmos belloque pereinplos 
» Laudibus m long^iim, vates, diifunditis aeviim, 

Pliirifna sedyr'i fudistis carmina Bardi.*—Lib. i. 44p. 

• 

* “ Yon too, yc bards, whom sacred raptures fire 
To cliduiit your heroes to your countiy's lyre, 

^2l 2 
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Among the Grecian nations, their early poetry appears to 
have soon received a philosophical cast, from what we are in¬ 
formed concerning the subjects of Orpheus, Linus, and Mu- 
saeus, who treated of creation and of chaos, of the generation 
of the worlds and of the rise of things; and we know that the 
Greeks advanced sooner to philosophy, and proceeded with 
a quicker pace in all the arts of refinement, than most other 
nations. 

It-.. The Arah’ans and the Persians have always been the great¬ 
est pnets of tlie East; and among them, as among other nations, 
poetry was the earliest vehicle of all their learning and instruc- 
tion."^ The ancient Arabs, we are informed,-}- \ alued themselves 
much on their metrical compositions, which were of hvo sorts; 
the one they compared to loose pearls, and the other to pearls 
strung. In the former, the sentences, or verses, were without 
connexion, and their beauty arose from the elegance of the ex¬ 
pression, and the acuteness of the sentiment. The moral doc¬ 
trines of the Persians were generally comprehended in such in¬ 
dependent proverbial apophthegms, formed into verse. In this 
respect they bear a considerable resemblance to the Proverbs of 
Solomon : a great part of which book consists of unconnected 
poetry, like the loose pearls of the Arabians. The same form 
.jof composition appears also in the book of Job. The Greeks 
seem to have been the first who introduced a more regular 
tiucture, and closer connexion of parts, into their poetical 
writings. 

During tlie infancy of poetry all the dijQTerent kinds of it lay 
confused, and were mingled in the same composition, according 
as inclination, enthusiasm, or casual Incidents, directed the poet’s 
strain. In the progress of society and arts, they began to 
assume those different regular forms, and to be distinguished by 
those different names under which we now know' them. But 
in the first rude state of poetical effusions, we can easily discern 
the seeds and beginnings of all the kinds of regular poetry. 
Ode.*; .and hymns of every sort, would naturally he among the 
first compositions; according as the bards were moved by 
religious feelings, by exultation, resentment, love, or any 

Who consecrate, in your immortal strain. 

Brave patriot souls in righteous battle slain; 

Securely now the useful task renew. 

Am’ noblest themes in deathless songs pHisue.”-^RowK. 

• Vid. Voyages de Chardin, chap, de la Poesie des Persans. 
t Vid. Preliminaiy Discourse to Sale’s Tianslation of the Koran. 
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other warm sentiment, to pour themselves forth in song. Plain 
tive or elegiac poetry would as naturally arise from lamcntatioi s 
over their deceased friends. The recital of the achievements ot 
their heroes, and their ancestors, gave birth to*what we now 
call epic poetry; and. as not content with simply reciting these, 
they would infallibly be led, at some of their public meetings, 
to represent them, by introducing dillereut bards speaking in the 
character of their heroes, and answering each otiier, we fiinfln 
this the first outlines of tragedy, or dramatic writing. 

None of these kinds of poetry, however, jn^ere in the first 
ages of society properly distinguished or separated, as they are 
now, from each other. Indeed, not only were the different 
kinds of poetry tiien mixed together, but all that we now call 
etters or composition of any kind, was then blended in one 
nass. At first, history, eloquence, and poetry, were all the 
same. Whoever wanted to move or to jiersuade, to inform or to 
entertain his countrymen and neighbours, whatever was the 
subject, accompanied his sentiment and tales with the melody 
of song. This w'as the case in that period of society, when the 
character and occupations of the husbandman and the builden 
the warrior and the statesman, were united in one person. 
When the progress of society brought on a separation of the * 
different arts and professions of civil life, it led also by degrees 
to a separation of the different literary provinces from each 
other. 

The art of writing w^as in process of time invented; records 
of past transactions began to be kept; men, occupied with the 
subjects-of policy and useful arts, wished now to be instructed 
and informed, as well ^s moved. They reasoned and reflected 
upon the affairs of life ; and were interested by what was real, 
not iabulous, in past transactions. The historian, therefore, 
now laid aside the buskins of poetry; he wrote in prosed and 
attempted to give a faithful and judicious relation of former 
events. TJie philosopher addressed himself chiefly to 4he un¬ 
derstanding. The orator studied to persuade by reasoning, and 
retained more or less of the ancient passionate and gIo"'ing 
style, according as it was conducive to his purpose. Poetry 
became novr a separate art, calculated chiefly to please, andyfqn- 
fmed generally to such subjects as related to the imagination and 
passions.* Even its, earliest companion, mu.sic, was in a gfeat 
measure divided from*it. • 

These separations brought all the literary arts into a more 
regular form, and contributed to the exact and accurate cuUi- 
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vation of each* Poetry, however, in its ancient original con¬ 
dition, was perhaps more vigorous than it is in its modern state. 
It included, tlien, the whole burst of the human mind ; the whole 
exertion of its, imaginative faculties. It spoke then the language 
of passion, and no other; for to passion it owed its birth, 
l^rompted and inspired by objects which to him scemtd great, 
by events which interested his country or his friends, the early 
“^ard arose and sung. He sung indeed in wild and disorderly 
strain's ; but thej were the native effusions of his heart; tliey 
were the ardenf^ conceptions of admiration or resentment, of 
sorrow’ or friendship, which he poured forth. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that in the rude and artless strain of the first poetry 
of all nations, wc should often iind .somewhat that captivates and 
transports the mind, lii after-ages, when poetry became a re¬ 
gular art, studied for reputation and for gain, authors began to 
aflect what they did not feel. Composing coolly in their closets, 
tliey endeavoured to imitate passion, rather than to express 
it; they tried to force their imagination into raptures, or 
to supply the defect of native w'armtli, by those arliikdal 
ornaments which might give composition a .splendid appear¬ 
ance. 

The .separation of music from poetry, produced consequen¬ 
ces not favourable in some respects to poetry, and in many 
respects hurtful to mu.sic.'^ As long as they remained united, 
music enlivened and animated poetry, and poetry gave force and 
expres.sion to musical .sound. The music of that early period 
was, beyond doubt, extremely' .simple ; and must have consisted 
chiefly of sueli pathetic notes, as the voice could ada'Jit to the 
words of the song. Musical instruments, such as flutes, and 
pipes, and a lyre with a very few strings, appear to have been 
early invented among some nations; but no more was intended 
by these instruments, than simply to accompany the voice, and to 
heighten the melody of song. The poet’s strain was always 
heard; and from many circumstances, it appears, that among 
the ancient Greeks, as well as among other nations the bard 
sung his verse.s, and played upon bis harp or lyre at the same 
time. In thi.s state the art of music was, when it produced all 
thosa great effects of whieh we read so much in ancient history. 
\nd certain it is, that from simple music only, and from music 
accompanied with verse or .song, we are to look for strong 
expression, and powerful influence over the human mind. 

* Se<‘ T)r. Ill on 11*5 Di^-sri tatioii on the Jihe, Uman, nnd Separation 0/ Poetry 
and U'u'ik. 
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When instrumental music came to be studied as a separate art, 
divested of the poet’s song, and formed into the artificial and 
intricate combinations of harmony, it lost all its ancient power 
of inflaming the hearers with strong emotions ; and sunk into an 
art of There amusement, among polished and luxurious nations 

Still, Ijowever, poetry preserves, in all countries, some re¬ 
mains of its first and original connection with music. By being 
uttered in song, it was formed into numbers, or into an artificial 
arrangement of words and syllables, very diflerflnt in diflei’Bta 
countries; but such as, to the inhabitants of each, seemed most 
melodious and agreeable in sound. Whence Irises that great 
characteristic of poetry which we now call verse; a subject 
which comes next to be treated of. 

It is a subject of a curious nature; but as I am sensible, 
that, were I to pursue it as far as my inclination leads, it would 
give rise to discussions, which the greater part of readers would 
consider as minute, I shall confine myself to a few observations 
upon English versification. 

Nat «ons, whose language and pronunciation were of a musical 
kind, rested their versification chiefly upon the quantities, that 
is, the length or shortness of their syllables. Others, who did 
not make the quantities of their syllables to be so distinctly 
perceived in pronouncing them, rested the melody of their vjerse’ 
upon the number of syllables it contained, upon the proper dis¬ 
position of accents and pauses in it, and frequently upon that 
return of corresponding sounds, which we call rhyme. The 
former was the case with the Greeks and Romans, the latter is 
the case with us, and with most moderp nations. Among the 
Greeks and Romans,^very syllable, or the far greatest number 
at least, was known to have a fixed and determined quantity; 
and their manner of pronouncing rendered this so sensible to 
the ear, that a long syllable was counted precisely equal iii time 
to two short ones. Upon this principle, the number of syllables 
contained in their hexameter verse was allowed to vary. It may 
extend to seventeen; it can contain, when regular, no fewer 
than thirteen ; but the musical time was, notwithstanding, pre- 
precisely the same in every hexgimeter verse, and %vas aiways 
equal to that of twelve long syllables. In order to ascertain the 
regular time of every verse, and the proper mixture and s^icces- 
sion ofjong and short syllables which ought to compose it, 
wei e invented, wh^ the grammarians call metricij feet, dactyles, 
spondees, iambus, &c. By these measures wms faried the accu¬ 
racy of composition in every line, and whether it was so con- 
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strucled as to complete its proper melody. It was requisite, for 
instance, that the hexameter verse should have the quantity of 
its .syllables so disposed, that it could be scanned or measured by 
.six metrical feet, which mifrht be either dactyles or spondees (as 
the musical time of both these is the same), with this restriction 
only, that the fifth foot w^as regularly to be a dactyle, and tlse 
last a spondee.^ 

The introduction of tlicse feet into English verse, would be 
allogether out *61' place ; for the genius of our language corres- 
pon.h not in this respect to the Oieek or Latin. 1 say not, that 
we liave no rcg^ird to quantity, or to long and short, in pro¬ 
nouncing. Many words we have, e.specially our words consist¬ 
ing of seveial syllables, where the quantity, or the long and short 
.syllables, are invariably fixed; but great numbers we have, also, 
where the quantity is left altogether loose. This is the case with 
a great part of our words consisting ot two sy llablo.s, and with 
almost all our mono.syllables. In general, the (lifterence made 
between Jong and short sy llables, in our manner of pronouncing 
them, i.s so very inconsiderable, and so much liberty i.s lelt ns 
lor making them either long or short at pleasure, that mere 
quantity is of very little effect in English versification. The 
only perceptible dilference among onr syllables, ari.ses from 
.some of them being uttered with that .stronger pcrcus.sioii of 
■ i,W e, wliieb we call accent. This accent does not alway s make 
llK' sj liable longer, but ghes it more force of sound only ; and it 
1 ^; qmn a certein order and succession of accented and unac- 

• .Somt; v»iitois imagine, tiiat Ihe teet in Latin verse were intended to eoires- 
pu)'d to bdi» ill nnisic, and t)) toiin iniisical intri v.ils oi distinctions, sensible to 
tlie cai 111 the pioinuiciatiou/of^the line. Had tins l/.'Cii the case, eveiy kind of 
veise iinist have bad a pcci.lidr older of feet apjnopiiated to it. But the com¬ 
mon piosodios sho.v, tiuii tlieie aic scveiai toims ot Latin verse winch aic capa¬ 
ble ot bein^ ineasiiicvl inditleiently, by a soiicsof feet of veiy ditieieiit kinds, 
boi iiutdiice, wliritfIS called the Asclepedapaii veise (in winch the first Ode of 
lloiave IS wiittcn) may he scanned cilhei by a spondens, two choi iambuses, and 
a pyii rhms; or by a spondens, a da.ctyliis succeeded hy a caisiiia, and two dac- 
tyliiscs. The conniion pentanietn, and some other forms of verse, admit the like 
varieties, and yet the iiielodv ot the veise lemaius always the same, though it be 
scanned liv difteient led. Tins piovcs that the mctiical feet wcie not sensible 
in the pioiiuiu'iatioii ot the line, but weic intended only to ie^!?nlate its constuic- 
tion, or applied as mcasuics, to tiy<whetliei the succession of loin; and shoit 
syllables v^as such as suited the melody of the veise: and as feet of diHeieiiC 
kitn^ fjoiild sniv.etimes he applied toi this purpose, tience it happened, that some 
tojins of vcisi weic capable of being scanned m diHeient ways. Foi incasiiiing 
the hf \amctei line, no other feet weie found so pioper as dactyles anvl spoiulee.s, 
ami tiieietoie I» piese t* is nnifoimly scanned. r>utiio, 6 'dr is sensible of the ter¬ 
mination of each /;uot, in leading an hexametei line. Fiom a misapprehension of 
this imittci, 1 appiehend that confusion has soindimes aiiscn among wiitei*, in 
i.c tmir of the j'liisijilj boMi of Latin aiwi of English veisc. 
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cewted syllables, iniini)j|^ly more than upon tlieir being long or 
short, *tlmt the melody of our verse depends. If we take any of 
Mr. Pope’s lines, and in reciting them alter the quantity of the 
syllables, as far as our quantities are sensible, the music of the 
verse will not be muck injured : whereas, if we do not accent tlie 
syllables according as the verse dictates, its melody will b<i 
totally destroyed.^ 

Our Englisli heroic verse is of what may be called an iambic 
structure; that is, composed of a succession, nearly altcrnafci 
of syllables, not short and long, but unaccented and accented. 
With regard to the place ol these accents, ^liowever, some 
liberty is admitted, for the sake of variety. Very often, thougli 
not always, the line begins witii an unaocented syllable ; and 
-sometimes, in the course of it, two unaccented syllables follow 
each other. But, in general, there are cither five, or four, ac¬ 
cented syllables in each line The number of syllables is ten, 
unless where an Alexandrian verse is occasionally admitted. In 
verses not Alexandrian, instances occur where the line apjjears 
to have more than the limited P’l^mber. But in such instances, 
I apprehend it will be found that some of the liquid syllables 
are so slurred in pronouncing, as to bring tlie verse, with respect 
to its efl'cet upon the ear, within the usual bounds. 

Another essential circumstance in the constitution of our 
verse, is the coesural pause, which falls towards the middle of 
each line. Some pause of this kind, dictated by the melody, is 
found in the verse of most nations. It is lound, as might be 
shown, in the Latin hexameter. In the French heroic’.erse, if 
is very sensible. That is a verse of twelve syllables, and in 
every line, just after ^le sixth s 3 -lJable, there falls regularly and 
indispensably a csesural pause, dividing the line into two equal 
hcmistichs. For example, in the first lines of Boileau’s Epistle 
to the King: 

Jeuiie et vaillant ht>ros | dont la haute 

]S 'p3t point le fruit tardif | d’une lentc vicillci>»ie, 

Qni scui sans mhustie | a Tcxample des Dicux, 

Soulieiis tout par toi-in6mc j et vois tous p,ir srs yeiix. 

* See tliis well illustrated in Lord Monboddu’s treatise of the Origin and 
Prm'fe.tt of Langtii^i’, vol it. under the head of the Prosody of Lanpruatre. He 
slidws that fins is not only the constitution of our own verse, but that Ify oiir 
inanner of reading Latin verse, we make its music nearly the sdiue. 4 oV we 
certainly do not pronounce it accordinsr to the ancient quantities, ao as to make 
the musical timc^l oncV’ns? svlldblc equal to two slioit ones ; hut accoidil^ to a 
succession of accented anfl unaccented syllables, only mixed fti a ratio different 
from that of our own verse. No Roman could possibly understand our po* 
ininciation. ^ "7 
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In this strain all their verses proceed ; %e one half of the line 
always answering to the other, and the same chime returning 
incessantly on the ear without intermission or change; which 
is certainly a defect in their verse, and unfits it so very much 
for the freedom and dignity of heroic poetry. On the other 
hand, it is a distinguishing advantage of our English verse, that 
it allows the pause to be varied through four difierent syllables 
in the line. The pause may fall after the fourth, the filth, the 
wxth, or the* seventh syllable; and according as the pause is 
phn * ;1 after one or other of these syllables, the melody of the 
verse is ranch Aianged, its air and cadence are diversified. By 
this means, uncommon richness and variety are added to English 
versification. 

Wiien the pause falls earliest, that is, after the fourth sylla¬ 
ble, the briskest melody is thereby formed, and the most spirited 
air given to the line. In the following lines of the Rape of the 
Lock, Mr. Pope has, with exquisite propriety, suited the con¬ 
struction of the verse to the subject: 

On her white breast | a spaiklinpr cross she wore. 

Which Jews mi^rlit kiss | and infidels adoie; 

Uer lively looks | a sprightly mind disclose, 

Quick as her eyes | and as unfix’d as those. 

Favours to none | to all she smiles extends, 

• Oft she rejects | but nevei once ofiends. 

I 

When the pause falls after the fifth syllable, which divides 
the line into two equal portions, the melody is sensibly altered. 
The verse loses that brisk and sprightly air, which it had with 
the former pause, and becomes more smooth, gentle, and flowing. 

Eternal suniifhine f of the spotless ni 4 ld. 

Each prayer accepted | and each wish resign'd* 

Wlien the pause proceeds to follow the sixth syllable, the 
tenor*' of the music becomes solemn and grave. The verse 
marches now w-ith a more slow and measured space, than in 
either of the two former cases. 

The wrath of Pcleus' son j the direful spiing 
Of all the (Jrecian woes | O goddess, sing* 

But <ho erave solemn cadence becomes still more sensible, 
when^the pause falls after the seventh syllable, wliieh is the 
nearest place to the end of the line that it can occupy. This 
Kind of verse ^occurs the seldomest, but Ijas a happy effect in 
diversifjing (he irielody. It produces that slow Alexandrian 
air, which is finely suited to a close ; and for this i€a>son, such 
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lines almost never occiw together, but are used in finishing the 
couplet 


And in tlic smootli desciiption | murmur still. 

Long loved, adoied ideas! | all adieu. 

I have taken my examples from verses in rhyme, because in 
these our versification is subjected to the strictest law. As 
blank verse is of a freer kind, and naturally is read with less 
cadence or tone, the pauses in it, and the ellect of fliera, are n(Sl’ 
always so sensible to the ear. It is constructed, howeter, en¬ 
tirely upon the same principles, with respect to ilie place of the 
pause. There are some who, in order to exalt the variety and 
the power of our heroic verse, have maintained that it admits of 
musical pauses, not only alter those four syllables where I as¬ 
signed their place, but after any one syllable in the verse indif¬ 
ferently, where the sense directs it to he placed. This, in my 
opinion, is the same thing as to maintain that there is no iiause 
at all belonging to the natural meldtly of the verse ; since, ac¬ 
cording io this notion, the pausctis formed entirely to the mean¬ 
ing, not by the music. But this I a]>prchend to be contrary 
both to the nature of versification, and to the experience of every 
good car."^ Those certainly are the ha})piest lines, wherein the 
pause, prompted by the melody, coincides iu some degree wjth 
that of the sense, or at least does not tend to spoil or interrupt 
the meaning. Wherever any opposition between the music and 
the .sense chances to take place, I observed before, in treating of 
pronunciation or delivery, that the proper method of reading 
Ihese lines, is to read them according as the sense dictates, neg¬ 
lecting or slurring tli« caesural jiause; ,which renders the line 
less graceful indeed, but, however, does not entiiely destroy its 
sound. 

Our blank verse possesses great advantages, and is indeed 
a noble, bold, and disencumbered species of versification. The 
principal defect in rhyme, is the full close which it forces upon 

* In the Italian heroic verse, employed by Tasso in his Gierusaleinnie, and 
Ariosto in his Orlando, the pauses are of the same varied natuie with tliose 
which I have shown to belong to Enghgh versification, and fall after the same 
four syllables in the line. Marmontel, in his Poctique FianCoise, vol. i. p. 200, 
takes notice, that thi^ construction of verse is common to tiic Italians and the 
English; and defends the uniformity of the French cassmal pause u^ionktliis 
ground, that the alternation oi masculine and feminine ihynies, furnishes suffi¬ 
cient vaiiety to the Frcflcli poetry; whereas the change of movement, occiftioned 
hy the four diftei*ent pausos in English and Italian verse, prodaces, according to 
him, too great diveisity. On the head of pauses id English verification, see the 
Elements of Criticism, chap, xviii. sect. 4. 
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the ear, at tlic end of every couplet, l^lank verse is freed from 
tliis ; and allows the lines to run into each other witfe as great 
liberty as the Latin hexameter permits, perhaps with greater. 
Hence it is particularly suited to subjects of dignity and force, 
which demabd more free and manly numbers than rhyme. The 
constraint and strict regularity of rhyme, are unfavourable to 
the sublime, or to the highly pathetic strain. An epic poem, or 
a tragedy, would be fettered and degraded by it. It is best 
adapted to compositions of a temperate strain, where no particu¬ 
lar viliemence is required in the sentiments, nor great sublimity 
in the style; Such as pastorals, elegies, epistles, satires, &c. 
To these it communicates that degree of elevation winch is 
proper for them; and without any other assistance sufficiently 
distinguishes the style from prose, fie who should write such 
poems in blank verse, would render his work harsh and un- 
pleasing. In order to support a poetical style, he would be 
obligi d to affect a immp of language, unsuitable to the subject. 

Though I join in opinion with tliose, who think that rhyme 
finds its proper place in the middle, but not m the higher 
regions of poetry', I can by no means join in the invectives 
wliicli some have poured out against it, as if it were a mere bar¬ 
barous jingling of sounds, lit only for children, and owing to 
nothing but the corruption of taste in the monkish ages. Rhyme 
might im’eed be barbarous in Latin or Greek verse, because 
Ihf'se languages, by the sonorousness of their words, by their 
liberty of transposition and inversion, by their fixed quantities 
and musical pronunciation, could carry on the melody of verse 
without its aid. But it |does not follow, that therefore it must be 
barbarous in the English language, whitJi is destitute of these 
advantages. Every language has powers and graces, and music 
peculiar to itself; and what is becoming in one, W'ould be ridicu¬ 
lous in another. Rhyme was barbarous in Latin; and an at¬ 
tempt to construct English verses after the form of hexameters, 
and pentameters, and sapphics, is as barbarous among us. It is 
not true, tliat rhyme is merely a monkish invention. On the 
contrary, it has obtained under different forms, in the versifica¬ 
tion of most known nations. It is found in the ancient poetry of 
the northern nations of Europe ; it is said to be found among the 
Arab.% tho Persians, the Indians, and the Americans. This 
.sliow^s that there is something in the return of similar sounds, 
wliicli is gratfful to the ears of most part of mankind. And if 
any one, aftei*’ reading Mr. Pope’s Rape of the Lock or Eloisa 
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to Abelard, shall not admit our rhyme, Avilh all its varieties of 
pauses, to carry both elegance, and SAveetness of sound, his car 
must be pronounced to be of a very peculiar kind. 

• The present form of our English heroic rhyme in couplets, 
is a modern tjpecies of versification. The measure generally 
•used in the days of Queen Elizabeth, King James, and King 
Charles I., Avas the stanza of eight lines, such as Spenser em¬ 
ploys, borrowed from the Italian; a measure very constrained 
and artificial. Waller Avas the first avIio brought couplets hj^ 
vogue ; and Drydeii afterwards established the usage. AYaller 
first smoothed our verse; Dry den i)erl'ected iit. Mr. Pope’s 
versification has a peculiar character. It is floAving and smooth 
in the highest degree ; far more laboured and correct than 
that of any who Avent before Jiini. lie introduced one coti- 
'siderable change into heoric verse, by totally tlirowing aside 
the triplets, or three lines rhyming together, in which Mr. 
Dryden abounded. Dryden’s versification, however, has very 
great merit; and, like all his productions, has much spirit, 
mixed with carelessness. If not so smooth and correct as 
Pope’s, It is however more AU^riod and C!i.sy. He subjects 
himself less to the rule of closing the sense Avith tlie coup¬ 
let : and frequently takes the liberty of making Ins couplets 
run into one another, with somewhat of the frceclwin of blank 
verse. 


LECTURE XXXIX. 

PASTOR A POETRY—LYRIC POETRY. 

In the last lecture, I gave an account of the rise and 
progress of poetry, and made some observations on the- na¬ 
ture of English versification. I now proceed to treat of the 
chief kinds of Poetical Composition ; and of the critical rules tliat 
relate to them. I shall follow that order which is most simple 
and natural; beginning with the lesser forms of poetry, and 
ascending from them to the epic and dramatic, as the most 
dignified. This lecture shall be employed on Pastoral and Ijyric 
Poetry. * • ' 

Though I begin ^with the consideration of Pastoral Poq^rj% 
it is not because I eopsider it as one of tlie earliest forms of 
poetical composition. On the contrary, I am of ojiinion that it 
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was not cultivated as a disliiict species, or subject of writinp:, 
until society had advanced in refinement. Most authors have 
indeed indidged the fancy, that because the life which mankind 
first led was rural, therefore their first poetry was pastoral, or 
employed in the celebration of rural scenes and objects. I make 
no doubt, that it would borrow many of its images and allusions 
from those natural objects, with which men were best acquainted; 
but I am persuaded that the calm and tranquil scenes of rural 
fejicity were not, by any means, the first objects which inspired 
that strain of composition which we now call poetry. It was 
in.spired, in the, first periods of every nation, by events and ob¬ 
jects which roused men’s passions ; or, at least, awakened their 
wonder and admiration. The actions of their gods and heroes, 
their own exploits in war, the successes or misfortunes of their 
countrymen and friends, furnished the first themes to the bards 
of every country. What was of a pastoral kind in their compo¬ 
sitions, was incidental only. They did not tlimk of choosing for 
tlieir theme, the tranquillity and the pleasures of the cdbntiy, a.s 
long as these were daily and familiar objects to them. It was not 
till men had begun to be assembled in great cities, after the dis¬ 
tinctions of rank and station were formed, and the hustle of 
courts and large societies was known, that pastoral poetry a.s- 
sumed its present form. Men then began to look back upon the 
n*<ire simple and innocent life, wdiich their forefathers led, or 
vchich, at least, they fancied them to have led : they looked back 
uoon It with pleasure ; and in those rural scenes, and pastoral 
occupations, imagining a degree of felicity to take place, su¬ 
perior to what they now enjoyed, conceived the idea of 
celebrating it in poetr^^. It was in the court of King Ptolemy 
that Theocritus wrote the first pastorals 'with which we are ac¬ 
quainted ; and, ill the court of Augustus, be was imitated by 
Virgil. 

But whatever may have been the origin of pastoral poetry, 
it is, undoubtedly, a natural, and very agreeable form of poeti¬ 
cal c<»niposition. Itrecals to our imagination, those gay scenes, 
and pleasing views of nature, which commonly are the delight of 
our childhood and youth ; and to which, in more advanced years, 
the greatest part of men recui'^with pleasure. It exhibits to us 
a life, with which we are accustomed to associate the ideas of 
peace, of leisure, and of innocence ; and, therefore, we readily 
set 4 >pen our heart to such representations promise 4o banish 
from our thoughts the cares of tlie world,* and to transport us 
into calm Elysian regions. At the same time, no subject seems 
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to be more favourable to poetry. Amidst rural objects, nature 
presents, on all hands, the finest field for description ; and no¬ 
thing^ appears to flow more, of its own accord, into poetical 
numbers, than rivers and mountains, meadows and hills, flocks 
and trees> and shepherds void of care. Hence, tips species of 
poetry has, at all times, allured many readers, and excited 
many writers. But, notwithstanding the advantages it possesses, 
it will appear, from what I have further to observe upon it, that 
there is hardly any species of poetry which is mere diflicultut'O 
be carried to perfection, or in which fewer writers have ex¬ 
celled. • 

Pastoral life may be considered in three different views ; 
either such as it now actually is ; when the state of shepherds is 
reduced to be •» mean, servile, and laborious state ; when their 
employments aie become disagreeable, and their ideas gross and 
low: or such as we may suppose it once to have been, in the 
more early and simple ages, when it was a life of ease and abun¬ 
dance ; when the wealfli of men consisted chiefly in flocks and 
herds, and the shepherd, though unrefined in his maniiers, was 
respectable in his state: or, hiUly, such as it never was, and 
never can in reality be, when, to the case, innocence, and sim¬ 
plicity of the ectrly ages, we attempt to add the polished taste, 
and cultivated manners, of modern times. Of these three states, 
the first is too gross and mcau, the last too refined and unnatural, 
to be made the ground-work of pastoral poetry. Either of these 
extremes is a rock upon whicli the poet will split, if he approach 
too near it. We .shall be disgusted if he give us lo^ much 
of the servile employments and low ideas of actual peasants, as 
Theocritus is censuretl for having someti^ues done; and if, like 
some of the French aiitf Italian writers of pastorals, he makes his 
shepherds discourse as if they were courtiers and scholars, he 
then retains the name only, but wants the spirit of pastoral 
poetry. 

He must, therefore, keep in the middle station between these. 
He must form to himself the idea of a rural stale, such as in cer¬ 
tain periods of society may have actually taken place, where 
there was ease, etpiahty, and inno^cence ; where shepherds i ere 
gay and agreeable, without being learned or refined ; and plain 
and artless, without being gross and wretched. The great t^liann 
of pastoral poetry arises from the view which it exhibits of the 
tranquillity and hapj^iness of a rural life* This pleasing illusion, 
therefore, tlic poet must carefully maintain. He*niust display 
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io us, all iliat is agreeable in that state, but hide whatever is 
displeasing.* Let him paint its simplicity and innocence to the 
full; but cover its rudeness and misery. Distresses, indeed, and 
anxieties, he may attribute io it; for it would be perfectly un¬ 
natural to suppose any condition of human life to be without 
them } but they must be of such a nature, as not to shock the 
fancy with any tiling peculiarly disgusting in the pastoral life. 
The shepherd may well be afilicted for the displeasure of his 
Kustress, or for the loss of a favourite lamb. It is a suflicieut 
recon. uicnddtion of any state, to have only such evils as these to 
deplore. In short, it is the pastoral life somewhat embellished 
and beautified, at least seen on its fairest side only, that the 
poet ought to present to us. But let him lake care, that, iii 
embellishing nature, he do not altogether disguise her; or 
pretend to join with rural siuiplicily and liappines.s, such im¬ 
provements as are unnatural and foreign to it. If it be not 
exactly real life which he presents to us, it must, ho\yever. be 
somewiiat that resembles it. This, in iny opinion, is the ge¬ 
neral idea of pastoral poetry. But, in order to examine it more 
particularly, let us consider, first, the scenery; next, tlie*"c1iarac- 
ters ; and lastly, the subjects and actions wiMli this sort of 
composition should exhibit. * 

As to the scene, it is clear that it must always be laid iu^he 
(' 0 »»ntry, and much of the poet’s merit depends on describing it 
beautifully. Virgil is, in ihis respect, excelled by Theocritus, 


• In the followins? hpaiitirnl lines of the first eelogup, Vii^il has, in the tme 
spirit of a pastoral poet, hion^ht together as a;;ieealjle an assemblage of images of 
rural pleasures as can any %%heie iicfoiiml: 

Fortunate sevtex! hic, intei flnmina «otd 
Et fontes saeios, fiiqiis captabts opacum. 

Hiuc tibi, (pile semper viciuo ab limite sepcs, 

Hybtieis aptbus florem depasta salicti, 

Ssepe levi somnuro suadebit inire susurro, 

Hinc alta sub rupc canct tiondator ad auras ; 

Nec tamen interea raucac, tua cm a, palninbes, 

Nec gpineic aeiia cessabit tartur ab ulino.—v. 52. 

Happy old man * here, mid tip accustom'd streams 
Aud sacred springs, you’ll shun the scorching beams; 

While from yon willow toiice, thy pasture’s hound. 

The bees tliat suck theil- flowery stores around 
Shall sweetly muiglc, with the whispering boiigiis,, 

Their lulling murmurs, and invite repose. ‘ 

While Irom steep rocks the pruner’s song Is hcaid; 

Nor the soft cooing dove, thy fav’rite birij, 

Meanwhile shall cease to breathe her nielfing stiiain 
Ni^r turtles from th’ aeriitl elms to plain.”—W artoV. 
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whose descriptions of natural beauties are ‘richer^ and more 
picturesque than those of the other.* In every pastoral, a 
scene, or rural prospect, should be distinctly drawn, and set be¬ 
fore us. It is not enough, that we have those unmeaning groups 
of violets and roses, of birds, and brooks, and breeees, which our 
common pastoral-mongers throw together, and which are per¬ 
petually recurring upon us without variation. A good poet 
ought to give us such a landscape, as a paintei^could copy jrfter. 
His objects must be particularized; the stream, t!ie rock, or*the 
tree, must each of tliem stand forth, so as to make a figure in the 
imagination, and to give us a pleasing concepdon of the place 
where we are. A single object, happily introduced, will some¬ 
times distinguish and characterize a whole scene; such as the, 
untique rustic sepulchre, a very beautiful object in a landscape ; • 


• WLa* rnral scenei y, for instance, can be painted in more lively colours than 
tite foltHnuK desctiptiou exhibits? 

♦' • 

» Tf Set9tieut 

*ASi(i»s yxfitvftian 

"Ev r* viiT,uaTem ytyitOirie oiiapiuffi. 
nolQk||< S’ i'jripOt xar« ttparle Stuart 
Atytigoi trti} cA Ti* TO S’ lyyvdi* !ipo» uSutp 
SujuttSti a'trpom XMT(i)3j/Kivsv Ki?iapvirSn, 

To) ti TTori axtipoUf ipoSxfinnv ctlOaKuuoot 
Timytt KaKikytZ¥Tic tyw vitov. d S’ oAtO^iivd-t 
h tvuxivijcri Sirwn rpi^*<rxn axwdoif. 

‘'AfiSoir xSpvSat Koii axmOiStf, tffriPi Tpoyam' 
n<uTu>TO irtp) trtSaxa; Ajm^) jKtAig-jrai. | 

noT^ lurSiii Otpsof fjiiKa itiowSi oiirS* S’ oirAptic^ 

"O^yxi fi\» )fip iroro), irap) TrXcppitvi Si /uSAa 

A 0 E>}/iXi 6 vf a/ifiiit IxjXnSm' ro) S' Ixc^uvro 

’’Offnoantt Spafi6^»ia-t tfaraBpidovrtf opairSf, -TiibocriT. Idyll, Vii. 

———“ on soft beds recline 
Of lentisk, and yonng branches of the vine; 

Poplars and elms above, their foliage spread, 

Lent a cool shade, and vrav'd the brefezy head; 

Below, a stream, from the nymph’s sacred cave. 

In free meandei‘8 led its mnrm’ring wave: 

In the warm sunbeams, verdant shades among. 

Shrill grasshoppers renew’d their plaintive song: 

At distance far, conceal'd in shades alone. 

Sweet Philomela poured Iter tnneful moan. 

The lark, the goldfinch, warbled lays of 
And, s^reetly pensive, coo’d the turtle dove: '* 

While honey-lmes, for ever on the wing, 

Hnmm’d round the flowers, or sipp'd the silver spring; 

The rich^ripc season,, gratified the sense ^ 

M^th enmmhr’s sweets, aqd autumn’s redolence.. 

Apples and pears lay strew’d in heaps around, 

And the plnm’s loaded branches kiss’d the ground.”—F,\\V||E8. 

. 2 M 
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which, Virgil has set before us, and ^hich he has taken from 
Theocritus: 

Hinr adeo media est nobts via; jamqite sepulcrum 

Incipit apparere Bianoris : hie ubi densas 

Agrtcolas strioguut IVoiides - - * Eel. ix. SO. 

Not only in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in the 
frequent ailusionf to natural objects, which occui*, of course, in 
^) 8 l 5 torals, thcr, poet must, above all things, study variety. He 
must diversify his face of nature, by presenting to us new 
images * or otherwise, he will soon become insipid with those 
known topics of description, which were original, it is true, in 
tlie first poets, who copied them from nature, but which are now 
worn threadbare by incessant imitation. It is also incumbent 
on him, to suit the scenery to the subject of the pastoral; and, 
according as it is of a gay or a melancholy kind, to exliibit 
nature under such forms as may correspond with the emotions 
(ft sentiments which he describes. Thus Virgil, in his second 
Eclogue, which contains the lamentation of a despairiug 
lover, gives, with propriety ,' a gloomy appearance lo the 
Scene: 


Tantnin inter densas, nrabrosa cacuuiina, fagos, 

* Assidue veniebat; ii>i base incondita solus 
Montibiis et silvis studio jactabatiuani.t—v. 3. 

t' 

With regard to the characters, or persons, which are proper 
to he introduce^ into pastorals, it is net enough that they be 
persons residing 'in the country. The adventures, or the 
discourses of courtiers or citizens, in the country, are not what 
we look for in such/writings; we exjyect to be entertained 
by shepherds, or persony wholly engaged in rural occupations: 
whose innocence and freedom from the cares of the world may, 
ill Qur imagination, form an agreeable contrast with the 
manners and characters of tliose who are engaged in the bustle 
of life. 

One of the principal difficulties which here occurs has been 
already hinted; that of keeping the exact medium between too 

4 

•''ur mid journey are we come, 

I see.tbc top of old Bmnoi’s tomb; 

Hire, Maciis, where tlie swains Uuck brandies prone. 

And strew their leaves, our voices let us tone.”‘^WARTOM. 

** Mid shades of thtekest beech he pin'd alone, ' 

To the wild Woods and mountains made his moan f 
Stilfday by day, in incoherent strains, " ,, 

'’Twas aU ho codd. despaiting told his pains."—W ar? on. 
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iiiucli rusticity on tlie one hand, and too much refinement on the 
other. The shepherd, assuredly, must be plain and unaffected 
in his manner -of thinking, on all subjects. An amiable sim¬ 
plicity must be the groundwork of bis character. At the same 
■ time there is no necessity for his being dull and insipid. He may 
have good sense and reflection ; he may have sprightlinesS and 
vivacity; he may have very tender and delicate feelings ; since 
these are, more or less, the portion of men in al] ranks of J^ife*; 
and since, undoubtedly, there was much genius in the world, before 
there weredearning, or arts to refine it. But then he must not 
subtilize ; he must not deal in general reflections and abstract 
reasoning; and still less in the points and* conceits of an affect* 
ed gallantry, which surely belong not to his character and situa¬ 
tion. Some of these conceits are the chief blemishes of the 
Italian pastorals, which are otherwise beautiful. When Aminta 
in Tasso, is disentangling his mistress’s hair from the tree to 
which a savage had bound it, he is represented as saying, 
* Citjel tree ! how couldst thou injure that lovely hair which did 
thee so much honour ? tliy rugged trunk was not worthy of such 
lovely knots. What advantage have the servants of love, if 
those precious chains are common .to them, and to the trees ?"* 
^ Such strained sentiments^s these ill befit the Vi oods. Rural 
personages are supposed t(^ speak the language of plain sense, 

' and natural feelings. Wlien they describe, or relate, they do it 
with simplicity, and naturally allude to rural circumstances ; as 
in those beautiful lines of one of Virgil’s ecloguea : 


.*««pibas in nostiis parvam te ruscida mala 
(Dua poro veffter pram) vidi cum mat.c legentpm : 

Alter ab undecimu turn me jam ceperat annus. 

Jam fi'aj;iies poteram a terra contingere ramos. 

Ut vidi, ut peril, nt me mains abstolit error.t—viii. 37. 

t 

* Gia di nodi si bel non era degno 
Cosi rovido tronco ; or che vantas(;io 
Hanno i aorvi d’amor, se lor commoue 
E’eon le piante il pretioso laecio ? 

Pianta crudel! potesti quel bel cr'ine. 

Offender tu, cb’a te seo tanto onore 7—Atto iii. sc. i. 

*' Once with yoat^aother to our fields yon 
For de^y apples; thence I date my flame: 

Tlie choicest fruit I (minted to your view ; 

^Though yoAng, my raptured soul was fix’d on you; 

. The boiijSlis I just oouid reach witii little ai ins; 

Bhtthen, wen then, could feel tliy powerful chairas. 

Oh! how I gae’d, in pleasing transport tost! 

How glow’d my hesgt in sweet delusion lost!”—•W aavO] 

2 M 2 
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In another passage^, lie mak^s a sUeperdess throw an apple 
at her lover: 

Turn fiidt ad salices, at se ciipU ante vii]eri/—iii. G5. 

• * ' 

This is naive,' as the French express it, and perfectly suited to 
pastoral manners. Mr. Pope wanted to imitate this passage, 

' and, as he thought^ to improve upon it. He does it thus: 

TM sprightly Sylvia trips along the green, 

She runs, but hopes she does not run unseen ; 

Whsig a kind glance at her pursuer flies, 

How much at variance arc her feet and eyes! 

This falls far short of Virgil; the natural and pleasing sim¬ 
plicity of the description is destroyed, by the quaint and aflect- 
ed turn in the last line; ** How much at variance are her feet 
and eyes \” 

> Supposing the poet to have formed correct ideas concerning 
his pastoral characters and personages ; the next inquiry is, 
about what is he to employ them ? and what are to be the sub¬ 
jects of his eclogues ? For it is not enough that he gives us 
shepherds discoursing together. Every good pbem, of every 
kind, ought to have a subject which should, in some way, 
interest us. Now here, I apprehihd, lies the chief difficulty of 
pastoral writing. The active scenes of country life either are, 
or to most describers appear to be, too barren of incidents. The * 
state of a shepherd, or a person occupied in rural employments 
only, is exposed to few of those accidents and revolutions 
which render his situation interesting, or produce curiosity 
or surprise. The tenor) of Iiis life is uniform. His ambition 
IS conceived to be without policy, and^^his love without in¬ 
trigue. Hence it is, that, of all poems, the most meagre com* 
monly in the subject, and the least diversified in the strain, is 
the paKstoral. 

From the first lines, we can, generally, guess at all that is 
to follow. It is either a shepherd who site down solitary by a 
brook, to lament the absence or cruelty of his mistress, and to 
tel] us how the trees wither, and the flowers droop, now that 
she is gone; esr^p^s have two shepherds who challenge’one 
another to sing', rehearsing alternate verses, «which have little 

^ ** My Phillis me with pelted apples plies; ^ 

Then, tdppidg to the wood, the wantonjiilss, 

And wishes to be seen before she flies."—DavnsM. 
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either of meaning or subject, till the judge rewards oiib with a 
studded crook, and another with a beechen bowl. • To the fre¬ 
quent repetition of common-place topics, of this sort, which 
have been thrummed over by all eclogue-writers since the days 
of Theocritus and Virgil, is owing much of that insipidity which 
■ prevails in pastoral compositions. ‘ 

I much question, however, whether this insipidity be not 
owing to the fault of the poets, and to their barren and slavish 
imitation of the ancient pastoral topics, rather tliain to the con¬ 
fined nature of the subject. For why may not pastoral poetry 
take a wider range ? Human nature, and hUnmn passions, are , 
much the same in every rank of life; and wherever these pas¬ 
sions operate on objects that are within the rural sphere, tliere 
maybe a proper subject for pastoral. One would indeed choose 
to remove from this sort of composition the operations of violent 
and direful passions, and to present such only as are consistent 
with innocence, simplicity, and virtue. But under Uiis limitation, 
there will still be abundant scope for a careful observer of na¬ 
ture tc exert his genius. The various adventures which give 
occasion to those engaged in coaintry life to display their dispo¬ 
sition and teftffier; the scenes of domestic felicity or disquiet; 
the attachment of friends and of brothers; the rivalsbip and 
competitions of lovers; the dhexiiected successes or misfortunes 
of families, might give occ^ion to many a pleasing and tender 
^incident j and were more of the narrative and sentimental inter¬ 
mixed with the descriptive in tins kind of poetry, it would be¬ 
come much more interesting than it now generally is, to the bulk 
of readers.* 

The two great fathers of pastoral p(>etry are, Theocritus and 
Virgil. Theocritus was a Sicilian; and as he has laid the 
scene of his eclogues in his oWn country, Sicily became ever 
afterwards a sort of consecrated ground for pastoral poetry. 
His IdylUa, as he has entitled them, are not all of equal merit; 
nor indeed are they all pastorals ; but some of them poems of 
a quite diiferent nature. In such, however, as are properly 
pastorals, there are many‘and great beauties. H^ is distin¬ 
guished for the • simplicity of his sentiments; for the great 
sweetness and harmony of his numbers, liivljor the richness 6f 

his Scenery and description. He is the originat^of which Virgil 

* 

• Th%«li«ve observations on the barrenness of the common ecioc^iii were 
written before any traj'tslation from the German had made vf acquainted in this 
voontry with Gesner's Idylls, in which the ideas that had occjirred to me for the 
iinpiovcment of pastoral poetry, are fully realued. 
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is imitator. For roost of VirgU’s highost boauties in his 
eclogues are copied from ^Theocritus; in many places he has 
done nothing more than translate him. He must be allowed, 
however, to have imitated him with great judgment, and in 
some respectai^to have improved upon liim. For Theocritus, it 
cannot be denied, descends sometimes into ideas that are gross 
and mean, and makes his shepherds abusive and immodest; 
wliereas Virgil is free from otfensive rusticity, and at the same 
' time preserves the character of pastoral simplicity. The same 
distinction obtains between Theocritus and Virgil, as between 
many other of flue Greek and Roman writers. The Greek led 
the way, followed nature more closely, and showed more original 
genius. The Roman discovered more of the polish and correct¬ 
ness of art. We have a few remains of other two Greek poets 
in the pastoral style, Moschus and Bion; whicli have very con¬ 
siderable merit; and if they want the simplicity of Theocritus, 
excel him in temleriiess and delicacy. 

The modern writers of pastorals have, generally, contented 
themselves with copying, or imitating, the descriptions and sen¬ 
timents of the ancient poets. ''Sannazarius, indeed, a famous 
Latin poet, in the age of Leo X. attempted a bolS innovation. 
He composed piscatory eclogues; changing tlie scene from 
woods to the sea, and from the life of shepherds to that of 
hs-Uermen. But the innovation wac so unhappy, that he has 
gained no followers. For the life of fishermen is, obviottsly,1i' 
much more hard and toilsome than that of shepltcrds, and pre¬ 
sents to the fancy .much less agreeable images. Flocks, and 
trees, and flbwers, are^ objects of greater beauty, and inoro 
generally relished by mjpn, than fishes and marine productions. 
Of all the moderns, M. Gesner, a poet of Switzerland, has been 
the most successful in his pastoral compositions. He has iutro- 
duced^ injto his Idylls (as he entitles them) many new ideas. His 
rural scenery is often striking, and his descriptions are .lively. 
He presents pastoral life to us, with all the embellishments of 
which it susceptible; but without any excess of refinement. 
What forms the chief merit of this poet, is, that he writes to tlie 
heart; and has enriched the subjects of his Idylls with incidents 
which give rise tpy^mch tCiider sentiment. Scenes of domestic 
felicity are beStSifully painted. The mutual'ajOfeTction of hus¬ 
bands and wives, of parents and children, of brothfirs and sis¬ 
ters,*^ as well ^as of lovers, are displayed in a jpleasing and 
touching marMier. From not understanding the language in 
which M. Gesner writes, 1 can be no judge of the poetry of his 
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sfjle: but; in the subject and conduct of bis pastorals^ be ap> 
pears to ine to have outdone all the moderns. 

Neither Mr. Pope’s nor Mr. Philips’s pastorals do any great 
honour to th# English poetry. Mr. Pope’s were composed in 
his youtli; which may be an apology for other fadts^ but cannot 
well excuse the barrenness that appears in them. They are 
written m remarkably smooth and flowing numbers: and this is 
their chief merit; for there is scarcely any thought in tliem 
which can be called his own; scarcely any dei^cription, or any 
image of nature, which has the marks of being original, or copied 
from nature herself; but a repetition of the common images that 
are to be found in Virgil, and in all poets who write of rural 
themes. Philips attempted to be more simple and natural than 
Pope; but he wanted geniiis to support his attempt, or to ,>write 
agreeably. He, too/« runs on the common and beaten topics ; 
and endeavouring to be simple, he becomes flat and insipid. 
There was no small competition behvecn these two authors, at 
the time when their pastorals were published. In some papers 
of the Guardian, great partiality was shown to Philips, and 
high praise bestowed upon * 10111 . Mr. Pope, resenting this 
preference, under a feigned name, procured a pajier to be in¬ 
serted in the Guardian, wherein he seemingly carries on the plan 
of extolling Philips : but in reality satirizes him most severely, 
with ironical praises; ar^, in an artful covered manner,’gives 
the palm to himself.* About the same time, Mr. Gay published 
bis Shepherd’s Week, in six pastorals, which are designed to 
ridicule that sort of simplicity which Philips and his partisans 
extolled, and are, indeed, an ingenious burlesque of pastoral 
writing, when it rises no higher tlian the manners of modern 
clowns and rustics. Mr. Shensfone’s Pastoral Ballad, in four 
parts, may justly be reckoned, I think, one of the most elegant 
poems of this kind, which we have in English. 

I have not yet mentioned one form in which pastoral writing 
has'appeared in latter ages, that is, when extended into a play, 
04 * regular drama, where plot, characters, and mssions, are 
joined with the simplicity and innocence of rural.mlfmers. This 
is the chief improveaaent which tlie moderns have made m tliis 
species of composition; and of this we have two Italian 

pieces which are much celebrated, Guarinr-s Pastor Fido, and 
’ fassol^iminta. Both of tliese possess great beautiei^ and. are 
entitled to^ the Reputation they have gained. To the Itftter th i 
preference seems* due, as being less, intricate iii the plot find 

«E 

• See fiaurdian. No, 4®. 
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cotuiapt, a,n^ less jttrained and afifected in the sentiments ; and 
though not wholly "i^ee from Italian refinement (of which 1 
already gave one instance, the worst, indeed, that occurs in all 
the poem,) it is, on the whole, a performance %f high merit. 
The,strain of the poetry is gentle and pleasing; and thC'Italian 
language coniributes to add much of that softness, which is 
peculiarly suited to pastoral.* 

* It may be proper to take notice here, that the charge agiunst Tasso for his 
point: and conceits, has sometimes*'been carried too far. Mr. Addison, for 
instauf e, in frfpiper of the Guardian, censuring his Aminta, gives tiiU example, 
‘'Tliat feyivia enters udorned with a garland of flowers, and after viewing herself 
in a fountain, hieaks out in a speech to the flowers on her head, and teiis them 
that she did not wear them to adorn herself, but to make them ashamed." 
“ Whoever can bear tbit," he adds, may be assured, that he has no taste for 
pastoral." Guard. No. 38. But Tasso’s Sylvia, in truth, makes no such ridi- 
culons figure, and we are obliged to suspect that Mr^ Addison had not read tiie 
Aminta. Daphne, a companion of Sylvia, appears in conversation with Thyrsis, 
the confidant of Aminta, Sylvia’s lover, and in order to show him, that Sylvia 
was not 80 simple, or insensible to her own charms, as she aflected to be* 
gives him this instance ; that she had caught her one day adjusting her dress 
by a fountain, and applying now one flower, and now another, to her neck; and 
after comparing their colours with her own, she broke into a smile, as if she 
had seemed to say, I will wear you, not<for my ornaments, but to show how 
much yon yield to me; and when caught thus admiring herself, she threw 

away her flowers, and hlitslied for shame.-^This description of the vanity 

of a rural coquette, is no more than what is natural, and very difleient tiom 
what the author of the Guardian represents it. 

This censure on Tasso was not originally Mr. Addison’s. Bouhonrs, in his 
JW-3»H‘e de bien ^enser dans les Oavtages d" Espnft, appeals to have been the first 
whi gave this misrepresentation of Sylvia’s spccoii, and founded a criticism on 
it. Fouteneiie, in his Discourse on Pa<itoi al Poetry, followed him in this criti¬ 
cism. Mr. Addison, or whoever was the author ot that paper in the Guardian, 
copied tiom them both. Mr. Waiton, in the piefatory discourse to his transla- 
tioi. of Virgil's Eclogues, repeats the observation. Sylvia’s speech to the flower 
with which she was adorned, is always quoted as u ilagiaut instance of the 
false taste of the Italian pdets. 'Vy liereas, Tasso gives us jio such speech of Sylvia’s, 
but only informs us of wliat her' companion supposed her to be thinking, or say¬ 
ing to herself, when she was privately adinii tng her own beauty. After charging so 
many eminent critics, for having fallen into this strange inaccuracy, from copying' 
one another, without looking into the author whom they censure, it is necessary 
for me to.insert the passage which has occasioned this remark. Daphne speaks 
thus to Tbyrsis: 

Horn per dirti ll ver, non mi lesolvo 
Si Silvia e seniplieetta, come pare 
A l^aiole, a gU atti. Ifier vidi un segno 
Che me nc mettc in dubhio. lo la trovai 
La presso la cittade in qiiei gray prati, ^ 

Ove fra stagni un isoletta, 

Sovra essa ux.'.dgo limpido e tranquilio, 

Tntta penoento in atto, che pai'ea 
Vagheggiar fe medesma, e’nsieme insieme 
|Cliildcr cunsiglio I’acqiie, in quae tnamera 
Dispor doyesse in fu la fronte i rrini, 

E sovra irsini il velo, e sovra’l velo 
I fior, cbi> tenea in gr ’nibo; #*8pcsso f pcsso 
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I mu|t not omit the mentionof another ps^oral drama, which 
will bear being brought into comparison with any composition 
oflljis'kind, in any language; that is, Allan Ramsay’s Gentle 
Shepherd. It is a great ^sadvantage to this beautiful poem, 
that it is i^ritten in the old rustic dialect of Scotland^ whicli, in 
a short time, will probably be entirely obsolete, and not intelli- 
^i|jle; and it is a further disadvantage, that it is so entirely 
formed on the rural manners of Scotland, that none but a native 
of that country can thoroughly understand or relish it. Bijjt, 
though subject to these local disadvantages, which confine its 
reputation within narrow limits, it is lull of so mifch natural de¬ 
scription, and tender senlinjciit, as would do honour to any 
poet. The characters are well drawn, the incidents afiecting ; 
•the scenery and manners lively and just. It affords a strong 
proof, both of the power which nature and simplicity possess 
to reach the heart in every sort of writing; and of the variety 
of pleasing characters and subjects, with which pastoral poetry, 
when properly managed, is capable of being etilivened. 

I proceed next to treat of Lyric Poetry, or the Ode; a ^ 
species of poetical composition ^\iiich possesses much dignity, 
and in w^hich many writers have.distinguished themselves, in 
every age. Its peculiar character i.s, that it is intended to be 
sung, or accompanied with music. Its designation implies this. 
Ode is, in Greek, the same with song or hymn; and lyric poetry 
'imports, that the verses are accompanied with a lyre, or musical 
instrument. This distinction was not, at first, peculiar to any 
one species of poetry. T’or, as I observed in the last lecture, 
music and poetry were coeval, and were, originally, always 
joined together. But, after their separation look place, after 
bards had begun to make verse compositions, which were to bo 
recited or read, not to be sung, such poems as were designed to 

Ilor prendeva un lignstro hor ana ro»a, 

E I'accostava al bel candido collo, 

A Ic guancie vermiglie, e de color! 

Fea paragone; e poi, ficome lieta 
De la vittoiia, lampci^iava un riso 
Cbe parea die diccsse: io per vi vinco; 

Ni potto voi per ornemento miq, 

Ma porto voi sol per veigogna vostra, 

Ferdie siveggia quanto mi cedete 7 
Ma mentre eila s’ornava, e vagheggiava 
gU occbi a caso, e si fn accoita 
CtTio di la na’d-a accorta, e vergognandti, 

Ri 2 zog|*tostQ, S idior lastd cadrre; ^ 

In tanto io piu ridea del sno rossoic, 

Ella piu s'aiiossia del riso mio.—AmiHUi Atio ii. w li 
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be sHU^oined with music or amg, were« by way of diatiaotioo, 
called odes. \ *- * . ^ 

,' In the ode> therefore, poetry retains its 6rst and most anoiiiit 
form; that form, under which the original bards poured forth 
their enthusiastic strains, praised their gods and their heroes, 
celebrated their victories, and lamented their miipfortunes. It is 
from this circumstance, of the ode's being supposed to retain its 
original union with music, that we are to deduce the proper idea, 
apd the peculiar qualities of this kind of poetry. It is not dis¬ 
tinguished from other kinds, by the subjects on which it is em¬ 
ployed; for Uiese may be extremely various. I krlbw no 
distinction of subject that belongs to it, except that other poems 
ar§ often employed in the recital of actions, whereas sentiments, 

‘ of one kind or other, form, almost always, the subject of the ode. 
•But it is chiefly the spirit, the manner of its execution, that 
marks and characterises it. Music and song naturally^ add to tho 
warmth of poetry. They tend to transport, in a higher degree, 
both the person who sings, and the pwsons who hear. They 
justify, therefore, a bolder and more passionate strain, than can 
be supported in simple recitation. On this is formed the pecu¬ 
liar character of the ode. ^ence, the enthusiasm that belongs 
to ity and the liberties it is allowed to take, beyond any other 
species of poetry. Hence, that neglect of regularity, those di- 
gression% and tiiat disorder, which it is supposed to admit; and 
which, indeed, most lyric poets have not failed sufficiently to ex¬ 
emplify in their practice. 

The eflfects of music upon the mind are chiefly two ; to raise it 
above its ordinary state, and fill it with high enthusiastic emotions; 
or to soothe, and melt it into the gentle pleasurable feelings. 
Hence the ode may either aspire to, the former ^character of the 
sublime and noble, or it may descend to the latter, of the plea¬ 
sant and the gay; and between these there is, also, a middle 
region, of the mild and temperate emotions, which the ode may 
often occupy to advantage. 

All odes may be comprised under four denominations. First, 
sacred 5des; hymns addressed to God, or composed on reli¬ 
gious subjects. Of this nature ,are the Psalms of Havid, which 
exhibit to us this ^ffecies of lyric poetry in its highest degree of 
perfection, ^ Secondly, heroic odes, which are employed in the 
praii&e of heroes, and in the celebration, of martial exploits and 
great actions. Of tliis kind are all Pindar’s odesTund some 
few of Horj^e’s. These two kinds ought to hav^WRublimity and 
elevation, for their I’eigmng character. Thirdly, moral and phi- 
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to5iophioal odes, where ‘the sentiments are chiefly in^ired hy 
virtue, friendship, and humanity. Of this \ind are many of 
Horace's odes, and several of our best modern iyrio productions; 
and here the ode possesses that middle region, which, as I ob¬ 
served, it'sometimas occupies. Fourthly, festive and amorous 
odes, calculated merely for pleasure and amusement. Of this 
nature, are all Anacreon’s ; some of Horace’s; and a great 
number of songs and modern productions, that claim to be of the 
lyric species. The reigning character of tSese, ot^jht to be ele¬ 
gance, smoothness, and gaiety. * 

Ode of the chief difficulties in composing ocles, arises from 
that enthusiasm which is understood to be a characteristic of 
lyric poetry. A professed ode, even of tlie moral kind, but more 
especially if it attempt the sublime, is expected to be enlivened 
and animated, in an uncommon degree. Full of this idea, the 
poet, when he begins to write an ode, if he has any real warmth of 
genius, is apt to deliver himself up to it, without control or re¬ 
straint ; if he has it not, he strains after it, and thinks himself 
bound to assume the appearance of being all iei vuur and all flame. 
In either case, he is in great haeard of becoming extravagant. 
The licentiousness of writing without order, method, or connec¬ 
tion, has infected the ode mere than any other species of poetry. 
Hence, in the class of heoric odes, we find so few that one can 
read with pleasure. Thep(|et is out of sight in a moment. He 
gets up into the clouds; becomes so abrupt in his transitions, 
so eccentric and irregular in his motions, and of course so ob¬ 
scure, that we essay in vain to follow him, or to partake of his 
raptures. I do not require, that an ode should be as regular in 
the structure of its pgrts, as a didacticj^or an epic poem. But 
still, in every composition, there ought to be a subject; there 
ought to be parts which make up a whole : there should be a 
connection of those parts with one another. The transitions 
from thought to thought may be light and delicate, such as are 
prompted by a lively fancy*; but still they should be such as pre¬ 
serve the connection of ideas, and show the author to be one 
who thinks, and not one who raves. Whatever authority may 
be pleaded for' the incoherence and disorder of lyric p etry, 
nothing can be more certain, than that an^ Composition which is 
so irre*gular in it» method, as to become obscu/e die bulk of 
^•eader s, iM s so much worse upon that account.’’ 

t 

’ • *• La- plap^rt dS* coux qni patient de rentiuwisia'mp M I’ode, cn parlent 
romrac »’ds £toient eux-inCnies dans le trouble qn’ils veiiUJht d^ftnir. Ce ne 
soiit que grandb nsots de titreur divine, de tr-anspoits de fame, de mouVemens, 
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LECTURE XXXIX. 

Thejatravagant liberty which several of the modern lyric 
writers assume to themselves in the versification^ tncrea^fes the 
disorder of this species of poetry. They prolong their periods 
to such a degree, they wander through so many ’different 
measures, and employ such a variety of long ahd short lines, 
corresponding in rhyme at so great a distance from each other, 
that all sense of melody is utterly lost. Whereas lyric compo¬ 
sition ought, beyond every other species of poetry, to pay at¬ 
tention to melody and beauty of sound; and the versification 
of Vhose odes may be justly accounted the best, which renders 
the harmony u{ the measure most sensible to every common 
ear. ^ 

Pindar, the gjeat father of lyric poetry, has been the occa¬ 
sion of leading his imitators into some of the defects I have now 
mentioned. His genius was sublime ; his expressions are beau¬ 
tiful and happy ; his descriptions picturesque. But finding it 
a very barren subject to sing the praises of those who had 
gained the prize in the public games, he is perpetually digres¬ 
sive, and fills up his poems with fables of the gods and heroes, that 
have little connection either with his subject or with ofee another. 
The*ancients admired him greatl^ but as many of the histories 
of particular families and cities to which he alludes are now 
unknown to us, he is so obscure, partly from his subjects, and 
partly from his rapid, abrupt manner of treating them, that, not¬ 
withstanding the beauty of Ids expression, our pleasure in reading 
him is much diminished. One would imagine, that many 
01 his modern imitators thought the best way to catch his 
spirit, was to imitate his* disorder and obscurity. In several 
of the choruses of Euripides and Sophocles, we have the 
same kirfd of lyric poetry as in Pindar,* carried on with more 


de Inmieres, qui, mis I>ont-a-bout dans des phrases pompenses, i»e produisent 
pourtant ancone id4:e distinctc. Si on les en croit, I’esscnce de renthonsiasme 
est de ne pouvoir Hra compris que par les esprits du premiere ordre, a la tite 
desquels iU se sapposeht, et dont ils excluent tous cenx que osent ne les pas 
entendre.—Le bean d^sordre de I’odc est iin efiet de Tart; inais il faut prendre 
garde de donner trop d’4tendue 4 ce terme. On antoriseroit par-14 tons les 
hearts imaginaules. Un poete n'auroit plus qu’4 expnmer avec force toutes les 
pen$<6es quiloi ’^iendroient sneceasivement; il se tiendroit dispense d’en ex¬ 
aminer Ic rapport, et de r,e faire un plan, dont toutes les parties se pr^tassent 
mutnellement des bonuUs. Il n’y auroit ni commencement, ni mtliep, ni fin, 
dani son ouvragitf; et cependant I’autenr s« croiroit d'autant plus snblime, qu’ii 
scroit uioins ralsonnable. 'Mais qui prodniroit unc parellle composition dans 
I’esprit da lectenf? £Ue ne laisseroit qiCun ^tourdUshment, cams^if.r la mag- 
nificeWe et I’harmonie des paioles, sans y faire naltret^ue des Idl^es confuses, 
qui chasscroient Tiine on Taiitre, an lieu de concoalk-ir enilemW 4 fixer et 4 
detainer,re8prit.*~0ittvrcs de M. De la lilotte, loin. I. Oiscours sur POde. 
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cleatness and connectioii, and at same time, witti much 
sublimity. 

•Of all the writers of odes, ancient or modem, there is none, 
that in ppint of correctness, harmony, and happy expression, 
can vie with Horace. He has descended from the Pindaric 
rapture to a more moderate degree of elevation ; and joins 
connected thought and good sense with the highest beauties 
of poetry. He does not often aspire beyond that middle 
region, which, I mentioned as belonging to the octe; and those 
odes, in which he attempts the sublime, arej perhaps not 
always his best.* The peculiar character, in which he excels 
is grace and elegance; and in this style of composition, no poet 
has ever attained to a greater perfection than Horace. No poet 
supports a moral sentiment with more dignity, touches a gay 
one more happily, or possesses the art of trifling more agree¬ 
ably when he chooses to trifle. His language is so fortunate, 
that with a’ single word or epithet, he often conveys a whole 
description to the fancy. Hence he ever has been, and 
ever will continue to be, a favourite author with all persons of 
taste. ^ 

Among the tiatin poets of later ages, there have been many 
imitators of Horace. One of the most distinguished is Oasimir, 
a Polish poet of the last century, who wrote four books of odes. 
In graceful ease of expression, he is far inferior to .the Roman. 
He oftener aflects the sublime; and in the attempt, like other 
lyric writers, frequently becomes harsh and unnatflral. But, on 
several occasions, he discovers a considerable degree of original 
genius, and poetical .fire. Buchanan, in^some of his lyric com¬ 
positions, is very elegftnt and classical. \ 

Among the French, the odes of Jean Baptiste Rousseau have 
been much and justly celebrated. They possess great beauty, 
both of sentiment and expression. They are animated, wkbout 
being rhapsodical; and are not inferior to any poetical produc¬ 
tions in the French language. 

In our own language, we have several lyric compositions of 
considerable merit. Dryden’s Ode on St. Cecilia is well known. 


* There is *>o ode whatever of Horace'^, without grtiat beauties. ^But 
thouifh I may be 8tn|;alar in my opinion, 1 cannot help thin^n" that in/ome of 
those odj MjH^ ch have been much admii'ed for sublimity (such as Ode iv. lib. 4. 
“ Quatem^inistrnm fnlminis alitem.” &c.) there appears somewhat ot a sprained 
and forced effort to .lo%. The genius of this amiable ^ipct shows itself, 
arcording to my judgment, to jrreater advantage, in tiicmei of a more tern* 
perato kind 
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Mr, Grey is distinguished in some of his odes^ both for tender¬ 
ness and sublimity; and in Dodsley's Miscellanies^ several very 
beautiful lyric poems are to be found. As to professed Pindaric 
odes^ they are, with a few exceptions, so incoherent, .as seldom 
to be intelligible. *Gowley, at all times harsh, is doubly so 
in his Pindaric compositions. In his Anacreontic odes, be is 
much happier. They are smooth and elegant; and, indeed, the 
most agreeable, and the most perfect, in their kind, of all Mr, 
Cowley’s polins. 


LECTURE XL. 

DIDACTIC POETRY—DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 

Having treated of pastoral and lyric poetry, I proceed 
next to Didactic poetry; under which is included a numerous 
class of witings. The ultimate end of all poetry, indeed of 
evd|r composition, should be, to make some useful impression 
on the mind. Tliis useful impression is most commonly made 
in poetry, by indirect methods; as by fable, by narration, by 
representation of characters; but^ didactic poetry openly pro¬ 
fesses its intention of conveying knowledge and instruction. 
It diifers, therefore, in the form only, not in the scope .and sub¬ 
stance, from *bl 'philosophical, a moral, or a critical treatise in 
prose. * At th6 same time, by means of its form, it has several 
advantages over prose ^struction. By the charm of versifica¬ 
tion and numbers, it renders instruction fnore agreeable ; by the 
descriptions, episodes, and other embellishments, which it may 
interweave, it detains and engages the fancy'; it fixes also use¬ 
ful circumstances more deeply in the memory. Hence it is a 
field, wherein a poet may'gain great honour, may display both 
much genius, aud much knowledge and judgment. 

It may be executed in difierent maimers. The poet may 
choose some instructive subject, and he may treat it regularly, 
and in form; or without intending a great or regular work, he 
may only inve^h against particular vices, or make some moral 
observations on human life and characters, as is commonly done 
in satires and epistles. * All these come under the d5!fiS^ination 
of didactic piwtry, “ * , ‘ 

The highest species of it, is* a regular treatise on some 
philosophical, grave, or useful subject. Of tliis nature we have 
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several^ nftth uicient and modern, of great merit and character. 
such •as Lucretius's six books De Rerum Natura, Virgil’s 
Gecrrgios, Pope’s Essajion Criticism, Akenside’s Pleasures of 
the Imagination, Armstrong on Health, Horace’s, Vida’s, and 
Soileau’s Art of Poetry. • 

In all such works, as instruction is the professed object, the 
jhadamental merit consists in sound thought, just principles, 
clear and apt illustrations. The poet must instruct; but he must 
study, at the same time, to enliven his instructions, !)y the intro¬ 
duction of such figures, and such circumstances, fLS may amuse 
the imagination, may conceal tlie dryness of his subject, and 
embellish it with poetical painting. Virgil, in his Georgies, 
presents us here with a perfect model. He has the art of rais¬ 
ing and beautifying the most trivial circumstances in rural life. 
When he is going to say, that the labour of the country must 
begin in spring, he expresses himself thus : 

Vere novo, gclidus canis cum montibiis htinior i 

Liquitar, et Zepliyro puti is se gleba I'psolvit; 

Dcpicssoincip <it jam turn mihi taunts aratro 
Ingenicie, et .ulco attritns splendescerc vomer.*-1. 43. 

4 1 

Instead of telling liis husbandman in plain language, that his 
crops will fail through bad management, his language is. 

Hen, n^nnm alterins frustra spectabis acervum, 

Concussaque famcm in*bylvis solabere queicu.f—1.158. 

Instead of ordering him to water his grounds, he presents us 
with a beautiful landscape: 

Ecce supercilio clivosi tiamitU andam 
Elicit ? ilia cadens raucum per Isevia murmur 
Saxaxict; scajj^brisque arentia temperat arva.t—1.108. 

\ 

* “ While yet the spring is young, while eaitb anbinda 
Her frozen bosom to the Western winds; 

While moniitain snows dissolve against thq san, 

And streams yet new from precipices ran; 

Ev’u in this early dawning of the year, 

Piodacc the plough and yoke the sturdy steer, 

And goad liim till he groans beneath his toil. 

Till the bright share is buried in the soil.”-'bBYDEN, 

t ** On others’ crops you may with envy'look. 

And shake for food the lou§ abandon’d bak.’Hf—'DitvSB' 

X '* Behold when burning sans, or Sirius’ beams 

Strike fietcely on the field and withering stems, * 

J>0wn from the summit of the neighbouring hills. 

O’er the ^ootb stones he calls the bubbling rills; 

So&n as he dlears whate’er their passage staid, ^ 

And marks their futufe current with his spade. 

Before bun scattering, they prevent his pains. 

And roll with hollow murmurs o'er the plains.”—W abtom, 
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In all didactic works, method and order'is essentiady requi¬ 
site ; not so strict and formal as in a prose treatise; yet such 
as may exhibit clearly to the reader a connected train of instruc¬ 
tion. Of the didactic poets, whom I before mentioned, Horace, 
in his Art of Poetry, is the one most censured for want of me¬ 
thod. Indeed, if Horace be deficient in any tiling throughout 
many of his \^ritiugs, it is in this, of not being sufficiently atter^ 
tive to juncture and connection of parts. He writes always with 
ease and gt'acefu1ne.ss; but often in a manner somewhat loose 
:iud rambling. There is, Jiowever, in that work, much good 
sense and exc ellent criticism; and if it be considered as intended 
for the regulation of the Roman drama, wliich scemSi to have 
been the author’s chief purpose, it will be found to be a more 
complete and regular treatise, than under the common notion of 
its being a system Sf the whole poetical art. 

With regard to episodes and embdlishmenls, great liberty 
is allowed lo writers of didactic poetry. We soon tire of a con¬ 
tinued series of instructions, especially in a poetical work, where 
we look for entertainment. Tlie great art of rendering a <li- 
dactic poem interesting, is to relieve and amuse the reader, by 
connecting some agreeable episodes with the principal subjei t. 
These are always the parts of the work which are best knov\n, 
and which contribute most to support the reputation of the poet. 
The principal beauties of Virgil's^Heorgics lie in digressions of 
this kind, in which the author has exerted all the force of his 
genius ; such Us the prodigies that attended the death of J nlius 
Cmsar, the prai-ses of Italy, the happiness of a country life, the 
fable of Aristcus, ancK the moving talc of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice. In like manner, tlie favourite passages in Lucretius’s 
work, and which alone could render such a dry and abstract 
iliahgect tolerable in poetry, are the digressions on the evils of 
superstition, the ^jraise of Epicurus and his philosophy, the 
description of the plague, and several other incidental illustra¬ 
tions, vehich are remarkably elegant, and adorned with a sweet¬ 
ness and harmony of versification peculiar to that poet. There 
is indeed nothing in poetry so entertaining or descriptive, but 
what a didactic writer of genius may be allowed to introduce in 
some part of his work; provided always, that such episodes 
arise naturaVy from the main subject; that 'they be not dispro- 
porfioned in length to it; and that the author kno® how to de- 
SC(^<)d witb propriety to the plain, as well ^ ho\f to rise to the 
bold and figHred style. » 

Much art may be shown by a didactic poet, in connecting 
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Ms episodes happily wi^h ids subject. Virgil is also distinguished' 
lor his address in this point. After seeming to have left his 
iiushandmen, he again returns to them vei y naturally by laying 
hold of some rural circumstance, to terminate his digression, 
rims, haying spoken of the battle of Pharsalia, he subjoins im¬ 
mediately, with much art: * 

Scilicet et terapns veniet, cum finibus lUis, 

Af'iicoU, incuivoteiiam molitu^ aidlio, 

F.xesa iiivenict srabia iiibiscinc pUd, 

Aut {Ti.ivibiiR last I IS Ef.ileas puloabit manci, • ^ 

Giandiaqiio eUu.sbis nurabitiii utba sepulciis.*—Geo. i. 493 

« 

In English, Dr. Akenside has attempted the most rich and 
poetical form of didactic writing, in Ids i*lcasnres of the Ima¬ 
gination; and though, in the execution of the whole, ho is not 
•equal, he has, in several parts, succeeded hapjdly, and displayed 
much genius. Dr. Armstrong, in his Ait of Preserving Health, 
has not aimed at so high a strain as the other; but he is more 
equal, and maintains throughout, a chaste and correct elc-, 
gancft. 

Satires and epistles naturally run into a more familiar style, 
than solemn philosophical poetry. As the manners and charac¬ 
ters whudi occur in ordinary life are tlieir subject, they require 
being treated with somewhat of thn ease and Ireedom of conver¬ 
sation; and hence it is commonly the ^'musa pedestris,” whuih 
reigns in such compositions. 

Satire, in its first state among the Romans, had a form dif¬ 
ferent from what it afterwards assumed. Its ori|;in is obscure, 
and has given occasion to altercation among critics. It seems 
to have been at first a relic of the ancient) comedy, written partly 
in prose, partly in vers#, and abounding with scurrility. Ennius 
and Lucilius corrected its grossness ; and at last, Horace 
brought it into that form, wliich now gives tlie denomination to 
satirical writing. Reformation of manners, is the end which it 
professes to have in view; and in order to this end, it assumes 
the liberty of boldly censuring vice and vicious characters. It 
ims been carried on in three different manners, by the three 
great ancient satirists, Horace, Juvenal, and Persius. Horace’s 
style has not much elevation. He entitles his satires, “ Tcr- 


“ Then, aftoi lenj^th of time, the lab’rinp; swains 
y„iyio turn the tnrf of these unhappy plains. 

Shall rasty*arms from the pIouf^hM tiirrows take. 
And ovei fmpty helmets pass the rake; 

Amus’d at aiiliqiic titles on tiie stones. 

And mighty leiics of fn^caiitlc bones.”— PavDBJf. 
2 N 

t 
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mones,^ and seems not to have intended ^ing much higher than 
prose put into numbers. His manner is easy and graceiu]. 
They are rather the follies and weaknesses of mankind, than 
their enormous vices, which he cliooses for the object of ins 
satire. He reproves with a smiling aspect; and while he 
moralizes like a sound philosopher, discovers, at the same time,- 
the politeness of a courtier. Juvenal is much more serious and 
declamatory. He has more strength and fire, and more eleva¬ 
tion of style^ than Horace ; hut is greatly inferior to him in 
gr^toefulaess and ease. His satire is more zealous, more sharp 
and pointed, at, being generally directed against more flagitious 
characters. As Scaliger says of him, “ ardet, insfaf, jugulat 
whereas Horace*s character is, “ adinlssiis circum pruM ordia 
ludit.” Persius has a greater resemblance of Ihe force and fire 
of Juvenal, than of the politeness of Horace. He is distinguished 
for sentiments of noble and sublime morality. He is a nervous 
and lively writer; but withal, often harsh and obscure. 

Poetical epistles, when employed on moral or critical sub¬ 
jects, seldom rise into a higher strain of poetry than satires. 
In the form of an epistle, iiidj^ed, many other subjects may be 
handled, and either love poetry, or elegiac, may bs carried on; 
as in Ovid’s Epistolac Heroidum, tiiid his Epistolas de Ponlo. 
Such works as these are designed to be merely sentimental; 
and as their merit consists in being proper CKpressions of the 
passion or sentiment which forms the subject, they may assume 
any tone of poetry that is suited to it. Jdul didactic epistles, 
of which I now* speak, seldom admit of much elevation. They 
are commonly intended as observations on authors, or on life 
and characters; in delwrering which, the poet does not purpose 
to compose a formal t/eatise, or to cmflme himself strictly to 
regular method ; but gives scope to his genius on some particular 
theme which, at the time, has prompted him to write. In all 
didat3tic poetry of this kind, it is an important rule, “ quicquid 
prsecipies, esto brevis.” Much of the grace, both of satirical 
and epistolary writing, consists in a spirited conciseness. This 
gives to such composition an edge and a liveliness, which strike 
the fancy and keep attention awake. Much of their merit de¬ 
pends ako on just and happy representations of characters. As 
they are not supported by those high beauties of descriptive and 
poetioui langliage which adorn other compositions, we expect, 
4 Sd' return, to be entertained with lively pajntings < c>£>men and 
:manners, which are always pleasing; and*in lh;^se, a certain 
sprightliDess^axid turn of wit finds its proper place. The higher 
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ffpeeiqs of poetry seJdonr admit it ; but twra it is seasonnliJo ajid 
beautiful. 

In all these respects, Mr, Pope’s Ethical Epistles desorve to 
be'mentioned with signal honour, as a model, nest to perfect, of 
this kind of poetry. Here, perhaps, the strength of his gcnins 
•appeared. In tlie more sublime parts of poetry, *lie is not so 
distinguished. lu the eutlmsiasm, the tiro, the foroe and copious 
ness of poetic genius. Dry den, (hough a muoli loss oorroot 
writer, appears to have been superior to him. (^iie ran s<‘arre 
think that he was capable of epic or tragic poetry; but witlifti a 
certain limited region, he has been outdone by no poet. His 
translation of tlie Iliad will remain a lasting monuinent to his 
honour, as the most elegant and highly finished translation thuf, 
perhaps, ever w'as given of an) poetical work. Tliai he was 
not incapable of tender [loetry, a]}])ears from the Epistle of 
Eloisa to Abelard, and from the Versos to the Memorv of an 
Unfortunate Lady, which are almost his only sontiniental pro¬ 
ductions; and which indeod are excellent in tlieir kind. But (he 
qualities for which he is cliiody distinguished are, judgment and 
wit, with a concise ami happy expression, and a mehulious ver¬ 
sification, Few poets ever had more wit, and a( the same time 
more judgment, to direct the projier employment of that wit. 
This renders his Rape of the Lock the greatest master-piece 
that perhajis was ever coigposed, in the gay anil .sprightly 
style; and in his serious work-s, such as Ins Es.say on Man, and 
bis Ethic Epistles, lus wit just discover.s it,sell a.s mueh. as to 
give a proper sca.soning to grave ri'lh'ctjons. Jfis mutations of 
Horace are so peculiarly hapjiy, that one is at a loss, m hethcr 
most to admire the original or the eiciy; and (hey are among 
the few imitations extiflit, (liaf have all the grace and ease of an 
original. His paintings of characters are natural and lively in 
a high degree ; and never wa.s any vvi iter so ha]>py in tliat con¬ 
cise spirited style, which gwes animation to satires and epfetles. 
We are never so sensible of the good eflect.s of rhyme in English 
verse, as in reading these parts of his w orks. We .see it adding 
to the style an elevation which otherwise it could not have pos¬ 
sessed ; while at the same time he manages it so artfully, that it 
never appears in the least to eiicum}>er him; but, on the con¬ 
trary, serves to increase the liveliness of his manner. He telfs 
IIS himself, that lie could expres.s moral observatilns mono con¬ 
cisely, < 3 s.d^herefofe more forcibly, in rhyme, than he coiyd tto 
in pro.se. 

Among moral and didactic poet.s. Dr. Yodttg fs of too great 

2 ^ a 
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entinence to be pansed over without notice. In uU his works* 
the marks of strong genius appear. His Universal Passion 
possesses the full merit of that animated conciseness of st^le* 
and livelj description of characters, which t mentioned as par¬ 
ticularly re<|uisile in satirical and didactic compositions. 
Though his uit may often be thought too sparkling* and his 
sentences (o pointed, yet the vivacuity of his fancy is so great, 
as to eiiterlain cv(ry reader. In his Night TImuglits, there is 
much energy of expression; in the three first there are several 
pathetic passages; and scattered through them aU, happy 
images and allusions, as well as pious n lleetions, occur. But 
♦ho sentiments are frequently overstrained, and turgid; and 
tlje ftt^lc is too harsh and ohsoure to be pleasing. Among 
Frenc h authors, Boileau has undoubtedly mueh merit in didactic 
])oetrv. Their later critics are unwilling to allow him any great 
share of origiiiai gt iiius, or poetic fire.’^ But his Art of Poetry, 
his Satires and IJpislles, must ever he esteemed eminent, not 
only for solid and judicious thought, but for correct and elegant 
poetical evpiession, and fortunate imitation of the ancients. 

From diilactic, 1 proceed next to treat of Descriptive Poetry, 
where the highest exertions of genius may be displajed. By 
descriptive poetry., T do not mean any one particular species or 
form of comiiosilion. There are few compositions of any 
length, that can be called purely descriptive, or wherein the 
poet proposes to liimself no otiicr object but merely to describe, 
without employing luirration, action, or moral sentiment, as the 
ground work of his piice. Description is generally introduced 
as an enihelli.shment, rather than made the subject of a regular 
work. But though it si^om form a separate species of writ¬ 
ing, jet into every sn^eies of jioetieal composition, pastoral, 
Ijrie, didactic, ejiie, and dramatic, it both enters, and possesses 
in each of them a very considerable place ; so that in treating of 
poetry, it demaiuls no small attention. 

Description is the great test of a poet’s imagination; and 
always distinguishes an original from a second-rate genius. To 
a writer of tlie inferior class, nature, when at any time he at¬ 
tempts to describe it, appears exhausted by those who have 
gone before him in the same track. He sees nothing new, or 
pccaliar, in the object which he would paint; his conceptions of 
it are 'loose lAid vague; and his expressions, of course, feeblfe 
and {general. He gives ns words rather than idealsVi'C meet 
with tlie language indeed of i>oetienl descriplion, but we appre- 
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beiitjl $he object described very indistinctly. Whereas, a true 
poet ipakes las imagine that we see it before our eyes<; he 
catches the distinguishing features j he gives it tlie colours lof 
litb aod reality,; he places it in such a light that a painter could 
copy after him. This happy talent is chiefly owing to a strong 
• imagination^ which first receives a lively impi^ession of the 
object; and then, by employing a proper selection of circnm- 
stances in describing it, transmits th^ impression, in its full 
force, to the imagination of others. ^ 

In this selection of circumstances, lies tlie great art of •pic¬ 
turesque description. In the first place, thejf* ought not to be 
vulgar and common ones, sucli as are apt to pass by witliout 
remark ; but, as much as possible, new and original, which may 
catch the fancy, and draw attention. In the next place, they 
ought to be such as particularize the object described, and mark 
it Strongly. No description that rests in generals, can be good : 
for we can conceive nothing clearly in the abstract; all distinct 
ideas are formed upon particulars. In the third place, all tlie 
circumstances employed ought to be uniform, and of a piece ; 
that is when desciibing a great objec t, every circumstance 
brought into view should tend to aggrandize, or, when descri¬ 
bing a gay and pleasant one, should fend to beautity, that, by 
this means, the impression may rest upon the imagination, com¬ 
plete and entire; and, lastly, the circumstances in descri{)4ion 
should be expressed with conciseness, and with simplicity ; for 
when either too much exaggerated, or too long tlwelt upon and 
extended, they never fail to enfeeble the impression that is de¬ 
signed to be made. Brevity, almost aln ays, contributes to vi¬ 
vacity. These general rules will be be^t understood by illustra¬ 
tions founded on partfcular instances. 

Of all prof'evssed descriptive compositions, the largest and 
fullest that 1 am acquainted witli, in any language, is Mr. Thom¬ 
son’s Seasons ; a work which possesses very uncommon Tmerit. 
The style, in the midst of much splendour and strength, is 
eoinetimes haish, and may be censured as deficient in ease and 
distinctness. , But notwithstanding this defect, Thomson is a 
strong and a beautiful describer; for he had a feeling heart, and 
a warm imagination. He had, t^tudied, and co]>ied uatu; e with 
care, Enamoured of her beauties, he not only described timiu 
properly, but felt their impression with strong scisibihty. The 
impres&knwwMch fee felt, h« transmits to his rcatlers; a|^d no 
person of taste dan, pernse any one of his >S|,aj|ou$, without 
having the ideas and feelings which belong to that seasOO: 
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¥e^alled>atid rendered present In his mind. Several insi^am^s 
of most heautiful description might be given from' him; Such ds 
the shower in Spring, the morning in Summer, and the man 
perishing in snovir in Winter. But at present, I shall product a 
passage of another kind, to show the power of a single well 
chosen circutnstauce, to heighten a description. In his Summer, 
.relating Ihe elFects of heat in the torrid zone, he is led to take 
notice of the pestilence that destroyed the English fleet, at 
Carthagena, ipidcr Admiral Vernon; when he has the followin 
hneli: 


~ yon, crallant Voinon, saw 
Tlie miserable scene ; you pitying saw 
To iftlant weakness sunk the w.nttoi’s anus; 

Saw the deep-rackin;; paii{^, the i^hustly fat in , 

The lip pale ^mv'rins, and the beamless eye 
No more with ardour bright; yon heard the groans 
<)( agomring shqis from stioie to shore , 

Heard nightly plunged, amid the snllen waves, 

The fieqncnt corse. L. 1050 


All tlie circumstances here are properly chosen, for setting 
this dismal scene in a strong light before our eyes. But wliat 
is most striking in the picture. Is the last image. We are con¬ 
ducted through all the scenes of distress, till we come to the 
mortality prevailing in the fleet, which a vulgar poet would have 
described by exaggerated expressions, concerning the multiplied 
ti-ophies and victories of death. But, how much more is the 
imagination impressed by this single circumstance, of dead 
bodies thrown ojrer board every night; of the constant sound of 
their falling into the waters; and of the admiral listening to tliis 
melancholy sound, so often striking his ear ! 

Heard nightly/lunged, amid the sull6n waves. 

The fieqiienl cfoise.* 


* The euloginm which 1>i. Johnson, in his Lives of the Poets, gives of 
Thomson, U high, and, in my opinion, very just: “As a wiitcr, he is entitled 
to one praise of the higliost Kind: iiis mode of thinking, and of exptessing his 
thoughts, is original. His bUnk verse is no more the blank verse of Milton, of 
ofai.y other poet, than the rhymes of Ihior ai'C the rhymes of Cowley. HU nnnl- 
bers, his pauses, his diction, aieof las own growth, without transcriptiim, with* 
out ituitalion. lie thinks in a peculiar tram, and he tluuks always as a man of 
genius. He looks round on natniu and life, with the eye wlilHi nature bestows 
only on a |M>et; the eye that distiiigmsfies in every thing presented to Its view, 
wtcit'^ver £hei% is on which imagination can delight to be detained ; .andi witU 
a ntind, that at nice comprciicnds the vast and attends to tbe'minute. Tiie 
tender #’ the t^^asons wondeis that he never saw bethre wbai Thoimtui-shows 
hinij'aiid that he never yet has felt wliat Thomson impresses, 6 Hfe^-nasprip- 
tion of exiowded ^cenes, apd general effects, brings Jjiefore us^tbe Whole h»ag- 
nificendo of hatdita, wlu^lier pleasing or ,lreadrat., !lPhe gaiety of .Spring, itlie 
'Splendour of sunutter, tiie tranqnillity of Aiitbmni and Uieihorror ^.ip^intor, 
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, JWr* Pj^nell's T»h of tja« Hermit, is conspicuo'is, through* 
out the whole of it, for beautiful descriptive narration. T)ie 
mannor of the Hermit’s setting forth to visit the world; his 
riSeeting vs^ith a companion, and the houses in which they are 
successively entertained, of the vain man, the covetous man, 
and the good man, are pieces of very fine painting, touched 
with a light and delicate pencil, overcharged with no superfluous 
colouring, and conveying to us a lively idea of the objects. 
But of all the Englisli poems in the descriptive style, the richest 
and most remarkable, are Milton’s Allegro and P^n.seroso. , The 
collection of gay images on the one hand, and of melancholy 
ones oil the other, exhibited in these two small but inimitably 
fine poems, are as exquisite as' can be conceived. They are, 
indeed, the storehouse whence many succeeding poets have en-' 
jriched their descriptions of similar subjects ; and they alone 
are sufficient for illustrating the observations which I made 
concerning the 2 Jroper selection of circumstances in descriptive 
writing. Take, for instance, the following passage from tlie 
Penseroso; 

-1 walk iitisecy 

On tlte diy, sniaotli-shaven green, 

To belioUl tiie wandering moon, 

Rulini> near her noon, 

Like one tiiat lud been led d'ltiay 
Tliiough the hedven’s wide |>athless w^v, 

And oft as li hei*hrad she bow’d 
Stooping thro' a tieccy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat ot lisiiig gtound, 

I hear the fdr-ott cuitew sound. 

Over some wide watered shore, 

Swinging slow with solemn loar: 

Or, if the ail will not pcimit, • 

Some stiyil removed place will l^t, 

W’cie glowing enibeis through the roo9 
'I'cach ligiit to counterfeit a gloom; 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the ciirket on the hearth. 

Or the bellman’s drowsy charm. 

To bless the doors fi-om nightly harm; 

Or le^ my lamp, at midnight hour 
Be seen in some high lonely tower. 

Where I may outwatch the Bear 
With thrice great Hei'mes, or ensphere, 

* 

take, ill their turn, possession of the roind. The poet leads us throngb the 
appearances of llflpgs, as they are successively varied Iw the vicissilndes pf 
the year, end imparts to us so much of his own enthnsiaSm, that nnr ^ongkts 
expafid w4th Ms ipnageiy, and kindle with his sentiments.” The censure which 
the same en|incnt eri^cpasses upon Thomson's diction, isoio less jnft and,well 
founded '.'that “ it is too exuberant, and may sometimes b| charged wlUi filhnf 
^ ear more i^an the mind/’ > • 
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Ipirit of Plato to nnfold 
'What worlds or what vw* •■egions hold 
Th' immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in his flfblily nook; 

And of those demons that a» t* fonnd 
In fire, air, flood, o» undei-ground. 

Here, there are no unmeaning jijeneral expressions; all is par¬ 
ticular; all is picturesque; nothing forced or exaggerated; but 
a simple style, and a collection of strong e;|fpressive images, 
which are all of one class, and reccd a number of similar ideas of 
the fi?eldncholy‘kiud: particularly the walk by moon-light; the 
sound of the curfnt-bell heard distant: the dying embers in th© 
chamber; the bellman’s call; and ihe lamp seen at midnight, in 
the iiigh lonely toiver. We may observe, too, the conei.seoess 
of the poet’s nuuiuer. He docs not nvsl long on one circum¬ 
stance, or employ a great many n ords to describe it; w hich 
always makes the iinpressiou faint an<l languid; but placing it 
ill one .strong point of view, full and clear before the readeV, he 
there leavi s it. 

'^Frpm his shield and his helnut,” sa;js Homer, describing 
one of his heroes in battle, " from his shield and his helmet, 
there sparkled an incessant blaze; like the autumnal star, when 
it appears in its brightness from the watei s of the ocean.” This 
is short and lively : but when it comes into Mr. Pope's hand, it 
evaporates in three pompous lines, each of which repeats the 
same image in diUcreut words : 

H igh OH tiis he Im ce h stial hi;htning«> play, 

(lj!i beain^ unils a living lay; 

Til' unvi cancel lilaae nice want su pains supplies. 

Like the icti stai tha^fiies th’ autniunat skies. 

It IS to be observed, jn general, that, fn describing solemn 
orgieat objects, the concise manner is almost always proper. 
Descriptions of gay and smiling scenes can bear to be more 
amplified and prolonged; as strength is not the predominant 
quality expected in these. But where a sublime or a pathetic 
impression is intended to be made, energy if above all things 
Required. The imagination ought tlien to be seized at once; 
and it is far more deeply impressed by one strong and ardent 
image, than by the anxious rainutrness of laboured illustration. 
—“JHis face was without form, and dark,” says^ Oesian, dcscri- 
j)ing a i^host; | the stars dim twinkling through his form; 

^^Ihrice he sighed over the hero; and thrice the winds oi’Uie night 
roared around.** * 

It deserves (fttention too, that in describing inanimate natural 
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objects, the poet, in order to enliven his description, ought always 
to mix living beings with them. The scenes of dead ami still 
life are apt to pall upon us, if the poet do not suggest sentiments, 
and introduce life and action into his description. This is well 
known to. every painter who is a master of his art. Seldom 
has any beautiful landscape been drawn, without some human 
being represented on the canvas, as beholding it, or on some ac* 
count concerned in it. 

IIic ^elidi fontes; liic niollia prata, Lycoi i; 

Hie nemtis; hie ip&o tecuin eousanieicr a>vo.*— Eel? x 4S1. 

The touching part of these fine lines of is the last, 

which sets before us the interest of two lovers in this rural 
scene. A long description of the fonte,s, the ucmu$, a!id the pratu, 
in the most poetical niodcin manner, would have b« en insipid 
without this stroke, which, in a few words, brings liomc to the 
heart all the beauties of the place : “ hie ipso te<*inn eonsninerer 
sevo.” It is a great beauty in Milton’s Allegro, lliat it is all alive 
and full of persons. 

Every thing, as T before said, in dcicription, should be 
marked and particular as possible, in order to imprint on the 
mind a distinct and complete image. A hill, a ri^er, or a lake, 
rises up more cons])icuous to the fancy, when some particulai 
lake, or river, or hill, is specified, than w hen the terms are left 
general. Most of (lie aucient.writers have been sensible of the 
advantage which this gives to description. Thus, in that beau¬ 
tiful pastoral composition, the Song of Solomon, the imagfs 
are commonly particularized by the objects to which tliey 
allude. “ It is the rose of Sharon ; the lil^ of the vallevs •, the 
fiock which feeds on Mount Gilead; t!*o stream which comes 
from Mount Lebanon.* Come with ni'e, from Lebanon, my- 
spouse ; look from the top of Amana, from the the top of Shenir 
and Uermon, from the mountains of the leopards.” Ch. iv.*8. 
So Horace: 

Quid dcdicatiiin pnscit Apoliiiiein 
Vales? Unid orat, de patera novum 
Fundens liqnoiein? non opimas 
Sardiniae heppstes ferar-is; 

Non a&tnosac grata (^alabrtsr 

Armenta; non aurum, aut ebur Indicitm. 

Non rura, qnaa Liris quieta 

Mordet aqua, tacituinus ainnis.t —Lib. T. Ode xxvi. ) • • 

** Here cooling fonutains roll thro’ flow’iy mrads 
Hire wooda, I^coris, lillt flieir verdant heads, 

Hose could l^oar my careless lite away. 

And in thy arms insensibly decay.” -W 
When at Apollo’s hallowed shrine 
Tha poet hails the pow’r divine* 
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Both Homer and VirgU are remarkable for the talent of po¬ 
etical description. In Virgil’s second iEueich where he describes 
the burning and sacking of Troy, the particidars are so well 
selected and represented, tliat the reader finds himself in the 
midst of that scene of horror. Tlie death of Priam,, especially, 
may he siifghnl out as u master-ijiece of drscriptiom All the 
circumstances of the aged monarch arraying himself in armour, 
when lie finds the enemy making themselves masters of the city; 
his meeting with his Juinily, nlio arc taking shelter at an altar 
in the court of the palace, and their plaeing him in the midst of 
them ;his ind*gnntJon when ho behokls PjrrUus slaughtering one 
of Ins sons ; the feeble dart which lie throw s ; with Pyrrhus’s 
brutal bclniMour, and his manner of putting the old man to death, 
arepaintrd in the most afleeling inamier, and with a masterly 
hand. All Homer’s batlles, and IMiltoii’s account, both of Para¬ 
dise and of Ihe infernal regions, (uniish many beautiful uisiaiices 
of poetical description. Ossian, too, paints iu strong and lively 
colours, though he employs few circuiustam cs; and his chief 
ejicdlency lies in pai.iling to the heart. One of his fullest de- 
seriplions is the following, of the ruins of Balelutlia : * I have 

seen ihe walls of Balclutha, but they were desolate. The fire 
had resounded within tlic halls ; and the voice of the people is 
r.uw hoard no more. The stream of Clulha w'as removed from 
its place, by the fall of the walls ; the tliistle shook there its 
lonely head; the moss wlilslkd to the wind. The fox looked 
out at the window ; the rank grass waved round his head. 
Hesulate is the dwclbng of Moina. Silence is the house of 
her fathers.” Shakespeare cannot be omitted on this occasion, 
us singularly eminenufor painting with the pencil of nature. 
Though it be in ma;ftuers and cliaraclers that his chief ex¬ 
cellency lies, yet his scenery also i.s often exquisite, and happily 
described by a single stroke ; as in that fine line of the “ Mer¬ 
chant of \eiiice,” which conveys to the fancy as natural and 
beautiful an image as can possibly be exhibited in so few words: 

JIow' wvcpl tlic moonlii^ht sleeps upon this bank! 

Hfie viil sit, 6,0. 

And bt’ic Ins fii&t libation pours, 

Wbat U Ilu‘ blossing he implores? 

He nor d^snes the swelUnp; grain, 
fbat yellows oVi Sardinia’s plain, 

TMor the lair herds that lowins; feed 
On wai ra Calabi ia’s lioweiy mead ; 
j'Joi ivory of apotless shinr-j 
l^or gold foith flaininis from ihe tninei 
JMor tlie licit 6cld$ that LirU laves. 

And ifAt* away with silent wave*.—F uascib. 
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Much of the beauty of dejioriptive poetry depends upon a 
right clioice of epithets. Many poets, it must be confessed, are 
too careless in this pariicular. Epithets are frequently brought 
in merely to complete the verse, or make the rhyme ans\ver , 
and hence they are so unmeaning aiid redundant; expletive 
\Vords only, which, in place of adding any thing to the descrip¬ 
tion, clog and enervate it. Virgil’s “ Liquid! fontes,” and 
Horace’s * Praia cauis albicant pruinis,” must, I am afraid, be 
assigned to this class : for, to denote by an epithet tiiat water 
is liquid, or that snow is white, is no hftter than in^re tautology. 
Every epithet should either add a in>w idea to the^word which it 
qualities, or at least serve to raise and heighten its known signi¬ 
fication. So in Milton 

< Who shall tempt with wdnclpriiii; feot 
' The dark, uiihottoni’d, infinite abyss, 

And thioiii'h the palpable oli'^cnie, iiud out 
His uncouth way > oi spiead his au> (l.:?ht, 
t'phoine with indcfahs^ahle win»s, 

0 \er the vast abi upt t B. it. 

The c])ithcis employed here plainly add strength to the de¬ 
scription, and assist the fancy in conceiving it ;—the wander¬ 
ing feet— the uiibottomed abjss — the palpable obsure — the 
uncouth way — the indefatigable wing — serve to render the 
images more eoinjdele and distiint. But there are many general 
ejiithcts, wliicli, though they appear to raise the sigiiiiication 
of the word to which they are joined, yet leave it so undeter¬ 
mined, and are now become so trite and beaten in poetical 
language, as to be perfectly insipid. Of tJiis kind are “bar¬ 
barous discord—hateful envy—mighty chiefs —bloody war— 
gloomy shades — direful .scenes,” andia thousand more of the 
I same kind which wc nfect uith oeca.sioiiully in good poets ; but 
with wliicli poets of inferior genius abound every where, 
as the great props of their aflected sublimity. They give a 
sort of swell to the language, and raise it above the tone of 
prose ; but they serve not in the least to illustrate the object 
described; on the contrary, they load the style with a languid 
verbosity. 

Sometimes it is in the power of a poet of genius, by one 
well chosen epithet, to accomplish a description, and by neaus 
of a single word, fo paint a whole scene to the fancy. We yij;y 
remark this effect of an epitliel in the Ibllowii^ fine lints of 
Milloifs Lycida^ :« 

VPhere woi% ye, nymph*, wUrn the ifm.>j«los»4eep 
Ch»8*«l »‘ei the head af your lov’d Lj cidu*. i * 
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For aeitlier y« ptoyloff on tlie «teep, 

Where yonr old bards, the famons Prnids, lie. 

Nor Oil the shaginr top of Mona high. 

Nor yet wheie Pcve spreads her wuard stream 

Among these wild scenes, “Deva^s wizard stream,” ii 
admirably imaged; by this one word, presenting to the fancy 
all the romantic ideas, of a river flowing through a deso¬ 
late country, with banks haunted by wizards and enchant¬ 
ers. Akin to this is an epitliet which Horace gives to the 
river Hydarpes A good man, says he,* stands in need of no 
arms, 

Sive per Syrtcs iter iestno<>as, 

Sivc fdrtnroi, per mhospitalom 
Caucdsiim , vcl qua? loci\ labuloHUs 

Larabit Hydaspes.**—1. od, 22, fi. 

This epithet, “ fabulosus,” one of the commentators on Horace 
has changed into sabulosus” or * sandy ;* substituting, by a 
strange want of taste, the common and trivial epithet of * the 
sand^ river/ in place of that beautiful picture which the po^t 
gives us, by calling H^ydaspes *the romantic river,’ or the scene 
of adventures and poetic talcs. 

Virgil has employed an epithet with great beauty and pro¬ 
priety, when accounting for Da'dalus not having engraved the 
fortune of his son Icarus; 

Bis coiiatns oral casus cffinpcrc in anro, 

Bis patua coiiduie ludiius.t—-dlo. vi. S2. 

These in.stances, and observations, may gi\c some just idea 
of true poetical description. We have reason always to diiS- 
Iriist an author’s desCjHplive talents, when we find him labo 
rious and turgid, annyssmg common-place epithets anti general* 
expulsions, to work up a high conception of some object, 
of which, after all, we can form but an indistinct idea. The 
best'describers are simple and concise. They set before us such 


‘ Wbetuer through Lybia’s burning sands 
Oni journey leads, «i Sej Ilua’s lands, 

Amidst tir uiihospitable waste of snows, 

Or wheie the tabulons Hydaspes flows.”— FpANCti. 

4 

Heie hapless Icarus had found his part, 

Had not tho fathei’s grief lesfi din’d hU arf ; 

H| twice essay'd to cast his son in gold, 

Iwtoc from his hand he dropp’d the fonuiog mould,’’-“t'avimx. 

Inehis transldtion the thought is justly given ; bnt the beauty of the expies- 
lion. ** patriie ntanos,” which in the ortginal conveys the thought with so much 
tei<l«rne«», ii tost. 
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features of an object, bs, on the first view, strike and ward! 
ihe fancy: they give us which ^statuary or a painter 
rould lay hold of, and work after them, which is one of the 
strp'ngest, and most decisive trials of real merit of descrjip- 
tjon. 


LECTURE XLI. 

THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 

Among the various kinds of poetry, which we are at 
present employed in examining, the ancient Hebrew poetry, or 
” tiiat of the Scriptures, justly deserves a place. Viewing these 
sacred book.s in no higher light, than as they present to us the 
most ancient monuments of poetry extant, at this day, in the 
world, they afford a curious object of criticism. They display 
the taste of a remote age and country. They exhibit a species 
of composition, very diderent from any other with which we are 
acquainted, and, at the same time, beautiful. Considered as in* 
spired writings, they give rise to discussions of another kind. 
But it is our business, at present, to consider tliem not in a 
theological, but in a critical ,view; and it must needs give plea¬ 
sure, if we shall find the beauty and dignity of the composition 
adequate to the weight and importance of the matter. Dr. 
Lowth’s learned treati.se, “ De Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum,” ought 
to be perused by all who desire to become thoroughly acquainted 
with this subject. It is a work exceedingly valuable, both for 
*tlie elegance of its conS^osition, and for *^16 justnes.s of the criti¬ 
cism which it contains. In this Lecture, as I cannot illustrate 
the subject with more benefit to the reader, than by following 
the track of that ingenious author, I shall make much use of his 
observations. 

I need not spencf many words in showing, that among the 
books of the Old Testament there is such an apparent diversity 
in style, as sufficiently discovers, which of them are to be con¬ 
sidered as poetical, and which ^s prose compositions. TVliile 
the historical boqks, and legislative writings of Moses, 
evidently prosaic in the composition, the bool^ of JoJ), the 
psuJmifof David>»the Song of Solomon, the Lamentations of 
Jeretiiifi^, a -^eat^part of the propjietical writings, and several 
passages scattered occasionally through the hislorical books. 
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I^arfcy', the most plain and distinguishings marks of |)Hoatioal 
writing; ' ' ' ' 

There is not the least reason for doubting^ that or%inail|r 
thesn were written in verse, or some kind of measured nambfers ; 
though, as the ancient pronunciation of the Hebrew Inuguagei is 
now lost, \Ve are not able to ascertain the nature of the Hebrew 
verse, or at most can ascertain it but imperfectly. Concerning 
this point there have been great controversies among learned 
men> which it is unnecessary to our present purpose to discuss. 
Talking the ^Dlrf Testament in our own translation, which is ex¬ 
tremely literal we find plain marks of many parts of the original 
being written in a measured style j and the “ disjecti mes 
poetae” often show themselves. Let any person read the 
cal introduction to the book of Job, contained in the first and 
second chapters, and then go on to Job’s speecJi in tlie begin-| 
ning of the third chapter, and he cannot avoitl being sensible, 
that he passes all at once from the region of prose to that of 
poetry. Not only the poetical sentiments, and the figured style. 
Warn him of the change ; but tlie cadence of tJie sentence, and 
the arrangement of the words, are sensibly altered; jthe change 
is as great as when he passes from reading Cmsar’s Commen¬ 
taries to read Virgil’s *dilueid. This is sufficient to show that 
the sacred Scriptures contain, what must be called poetry in the 
strictest sense of that word ; and I shall afterwards show, that 
they contain instances of most of the different forms of poetical 
writing. It may be proper to remark, in passing, that hence 
arises a most invincible argument in honour of poetry. No per¬ 
son can imagine that to be a frivolous and contemptible art, 
which has been employed by wrih'is under divine inspiration, 
and has been chosen fs a projier channel for conveying to tlie^ 
world the knowledge bf divine truth. 

I^roni the earliest limes, music and poetry were cultivated 
amuhg the Hebrews. In the days of the judges, mention is 
made of the schools or colleges of the prophets; where one 
part of the employment of the persons drained in siich schools 
was, to sing the praises of God, accompanied with various in¬ 
struments. In the first book of Samuel (chap. x. 7.) we find, on 
a public, occasion, a company of these prophets coming dovrn 
fr^m the MU where their school was, “ prophei^ying,** it is said, 

* with the psaltery, tabret, and harp before'tliem.” But in the 
days of , King E^Avid, music and poetry were carded 40 tiieiT 
d:re?Sest For d*® service of the tabeiaiacle, he appointed 

thouiand ,I<evite», cUvided into twenty-four courses, find 
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narshailed under several *ieactej’s, whose sple business it was to 
sing hymns, and to perform the instrumental music in the public 
wor^htp. Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun, were the,chief direc- 
lOrs'of the music; and from the titles of some psalms, it would 
appear tliat they were also eminent composers of hymns or 
sacred poems. In chapter xxv, of the first book of* Chronicles, 
an account is given of David’s institutions, relating to the sacred 
^ipastc and poetry; which were certainly more costly, more 
Splendid, and magnificent, than evej* obtained in the public ser¬ 
vice of any other nation. * ^ 

general construction of tlie Hebrew j>oet^‘y is of a sin- 
feture, and peculiar to itself. It consists in dividing every 
id into correspondent, for the most part into equal members, 
?hich answer to one another, both in sense and sound. In the 
fikst member of the period a sentiment is expressed; and in the 
second member, the same sentiment is amplified, or is repeated 
in different terms, or sometimes contrasted with its opposite, 
but in such a manner that the same structure, and nearly the 
same number of words, is preserved. This is the general strain 
of all the Hebrew poetry. Instances of it occur every where on. 
opening tlie Old Testament. Thus, in Psalm xevi. * Sing unto 
tbe Iword a new song—Sing unto the Lord, all the earth. Sing 
unto the Lord, and bless his name—show forth his salvation 
from day to day. Declare Jus glory among the heathen—^his 
wonders among all the people. For the Lord is great, and 
greatly to be praised—He is to be feared above all the gods. 
Hit^ur and majesty are before him—strength and beauty are 
in his sanctuary.” It is owing, in a great measure, to this form 
of composition^ that our version, theugh in prose, retains so 
much of a poetical cast. For the vei^^ion being strictly word 
lor u ord after tbe original, the form and order of the original 
sentence are preserved; which by this artificial structure, this 
regular alternation and correspondence of parts, makes the car 
sensible of a departure from the common style and tone of 
pfose. ^ 

The origin of this form of poetical composition among the 
Hebrews, is clearly to be deduced from the manner in which 
their sacred hymns were woiif to be sung. They were accom¬ 
panied with musio, and they were performed by choirs or bands 
,,f)f singers and musicians, who answered alteriyitely tp each 
oth^. Wfien, fot instance, one band b6gan the hymn^thus: 

. * The f'^ord reigneth* let tlie earth rejoicethe chorus, or aemi- 
chorus, took np the corresponding versicle; “ Lei the multitude 
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of the isles be glad thereof.*—“ Clouds and darkness arc round 
about hitm,* sung the one; the other replied, “ Judgment and 
righteousness are the habitation of his throne,” And in this 
manner their poetry, when set to music, naturally divided itself 
into a succession of strophes and antiatrophes correspondent to 
each otherwhence, it is probable, the antiphon, or responsory, 
in Uie public religious service of so many Chri.stian churches, 
derived its origin. 

We are expressly told, in the book of Ezra, that the lievites 
sung ill this wanner j “ alternatum,” or by course (Ezra iii. U 1; 
and some of Pavid’s Psalms bear ph in marks of tlieir being 
composed in order to be thus performed. The 24th Psalm, in 
particular, which is thooglit to have been couipo.sed on the 
great and solemn occasion of the ark of the covenant being 
brought back to Mount Zion, must have had a noble effect, 
when performed after this manner, as Dr. Lowth ha.s illustrated 
it. The whole people are siippo.scd to be attending the proces¬ 
sion. The lifvites and singens, divided into Uieir several 
courses, and accompanied with all tlieir musical instruments, 
led the way. After the Introduction to the Psalm, in the two 
first verses, when the procession begins to ascend the sacred 
mount, tlie que.stion is put, as by a semi-chorus, “ Who shall 
ascend unto the hill of the Lord, and who shall stand in his holy 
place?” The respon.se is made by the full chorus with the 
gr 6 i test dignity : “ Ke that hath c'lean hands and a pure heart; 
who hatli not lifted up his soul to vanity, nor sworn deceitfully." 
As the prores,sion approaches to the doors of tlie tabernacle, 
the chonns, with all their instruments, join in this exelaiuation : 
“ Lift up your heads, ye cates, and be ye lifted up, 3 e everlasting 
doors, and the King of/ulory shall come.in.” flere the semi- 
chorus plainly breaks in, as with a lower voice, “ Who is this 
King of Glory ?" and at the moment when the ark is introduced 
into Uie tabernacle, the response is made by the burst of the 
whole chorus: “ The Lord, strong and mighty j the Lord, 
mighty in battle." I take notice of this wstunce the rather, as 
it serves to show how much tbe grace and magnificcnec of the 
sacred poems, as indeed of all poems, depends upon our know¬ 
ing the particular occasions for p^hich they were composed, and 
tbe particular circumstances to which they were adapted j and 
hdtv* much of this beauty must now be lost to us, through our 
imperfect acqliaintance with many particulars of the Ficbrew 
historsr, and Hebrew rites. 

The methdd of composition which has been explained, by 
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correspondeut versiclea, being onlveraally introduced into tlw 
hymns or musical poetry of tlie Jews, easily spread itself 
through their other poetical writings, which were not designed 
to be sung in alternate portions, and which therefore did not so 
ranch require this mode of composition. But the^mode became 
familiar to their ears, and carried with it a certain solemn 
majesly of style, particularly suited to sacred subjects. Hence, 
tiiroughuut the prophetical writings, we find it prevailing as 
much as in the Psalms of David ; as, for instance,^in the prophet 
Isaiah (chap. lx. 1.) ‘'Arise, shine, for thy ligl^t is come,'and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee: For, lo ! darkness 
shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the people. But the 
Lord shall rise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen upon thee, 
and tlie Gentiles slinll come to thy light, and kings to the 
• brightness of thy rising.” This form of writing is one of the 
great cliaraetoristics of the ancient Hebrew poetry; very dif¬ 
ferent from, and even opposite lo, tl»e style of the Greek ami 
Roman poets. 

Independently of this peculiar mode of const rneiidn, tlie 
sacred iioelry is distingnisheJ by tl»e highest beauties of strong, 
concise, bold, and figuralive expression. 

Conciseness and strength are two of its most remarkable 
characters. One might indeed at first imagine, that the prac¬ 
tice of the Hebrew poets, of iilua;^s amplifying the same thought, 
by repetition or coiitiast, might tend to enfeeble their style. 
But they conduct themselves so as not to produce tins efiect. 
Their sentences arc always short. Few siqicrfluuus words are 
used. The same thought is never d« elt upon long. To their 
conciseness and sobriety of expres.sioiii llieir poetry is indebted 
for much of its sublimity; and all wrifVs who atten^il the sub¬ 
lime, might profit much by imitating, in Ibis respect, the style 
of tlie Old Testament. For, as 1 have formerly had occasion to 
show, nothing is so great an enemy to the sublime, as prolixity 
or dilFuseuess. The mind is never so much aflected by any 
great idea that is presented to it, as when it is struck all at 
once ; by attempting to prolong the impression, we at the same 
time weaken it. Most of the ancient original poets of all na¬ 
tions are simple and concise. T*he superfluities and excrescences 
of style were the a’esult of imitation in after-times; when compo¬ 
sition passed into inferior hands, ^nd flowed fronuart and study, 
more Aan from native genius. • 

No writhigs wlfatever abound so much witl| the most bold 
and animated figures, as the sacred books. It is proper lo 
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dwell a little upon this article; as, through our early familiarity 
with these books, a familiarity too often with the sound of the 
words, raHiet than with their sense and meaning, beauties of 
style escape us in the Scripture, which, in any other book, would 
draw particular attention. Metaphors, comparisons, allegories, 
and personifications, are tliere particularly frequent. In order 
to do justice to these, it is necessary tliat we transport ourselves 
as much as we can into the land of Judaea; and place before our 
eyes that sccni''rji, and those objects, with whicli the Hebrew 
vtliters were cojivcrsant. Some attention of this kind is requi¬ 
site, in order to relish tjie writings of any poet of a foreign 
co'Uih-y, and a different age. For the imagery of every good 
poet is copied from nature ami t'eal life; if it were not so, it 
could not be lively; and therefore, in order to enter into the 
propriety of his images, wo must endeavour to place ourselves in 
liis situation. Now we shall find, that the metaphors and com¬ 
parisons of the Hebrew poets present to us a very beautiful view 
of the natural objects of their own country, and of the arts and 
employments of their common life. 

Natural objects are, in some measure, common to them with 
poets of all ages and coimlries. Light and darkness, trees and 
flowers, the forest and the cultivated field, suggest to them 
many beautiful figures. But, in order to reli«h th»*ir figures of 
this*kind, we must take notice, thaC several of them arise from 
the particular circumstances of the land of Judaea. During the 
summer months litllc or no rain falls throughout all that region. 
While the heats continued, the country was intolerably parched ; 
want of w'ater was a great distress ; and a phutiful shower fall¬ 
ing, or a rivulet breaking forth, altered the whole face of nature, 
and introduced much hi^ier ideas of refreshment and pleasure, 
than the hke causes dan suggest to us. Hence, to represent 
distress, such frequent allusions among them, ** to a dry and 
thirsty land where no water isand hence, to describe a change 
from distress to prosperity, their metaphors are founded oU the 
tailing of showers, and the bursting out ofl^jirings in the desert. 
Thus in Isaiah, “ The wilderness and the solitary place shall bo 
glad, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. For 
in the wilcteriiess shall waters break out, and streams in the 
d^lrt; parched ground shall become a pool, and the 

thirsty land, springs of water; in the habitation of dragons there 
shall «be grass, with rushes and reeds.* Chap, xtsv, 1, 6, 7. 
Images of tlijs nature we very familiar to Isaiah,' and occur iu 
many iKirts of his book. 
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Agsiu, u$ Judvoa was a luilly country, it was, during the rainy 
naontha, exposed to frequent inundationa by the rusliing of 
torrents which came down suddenly from the mountains, and 
edrried every thing before them; and Jordan, tlieir only great 
river, annually overflowed its banks. Hence, the frequent allu- 
• sious to “ the noise and the rushings of many Watersand 
hence great calamities so often compared to the overflowing tor¬ 
rent, which, in such a country, must have been images particu¬ 
larly striking; “Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy 
watcr<spouts : all thy waves and thy billows are £ono over pie *’ 
Psalm xlii. 7. * 

The two most remarkable mountains of the countiy were 
Lebanon and Carmel : t!ie former noted for its height, and the 
woods of lofty cedars that covered it; the latter, for its beauty 
and fertility, the riclincLSS of its vines and olives. Hence, witli 
the greatest propriety, Lebanon Is employed as an image 
of wliatever is great, .strong, or magnificent: Carmel, of what 
is smiling and beautiful. “The glory <*f Lebanon,*’ says 
Isaiah, “ shall bo given to it, and tlie excellency of Carmel.^ (xxxv. 
2.) Lebanon is often put metaphorically for the whole .state 
or people of Israel, for the temple, for the king of A.ssyria ; 
Carmel, for the blessings of peace and pro.sperity. “His 
countenance is as Lebanon,** says Solomon, speaking of the 
dignity of a maii*s appearance; but when he describes female 
beauty, “Thine head is like mount Carmel.** Song, v. 16. 
and vii. 5. 

It is further to be remarked under this head, that in the im¬ 
ages of the awful and terrible kind, with wliich the sacred poets 
abound, they plainly draw their de,K’; ipfions from that violence 
of the elements, and ^hose concussion^ of nature, witli which 
their climate rendered them acquainted. Eariliquakes were not 
unfrequent; and the tempest of liail, thunder, and lightning, in 
Judaea and Arabia, accompanied with wliirlwinds and dark¬ 
ness, far exceed any thing of that sort which happens in more 
temperate regions. ^ Isaiah describes, with great majesty, the 
earth “ reeling to and fro like a drunkard, and removed like a 
cottage,” (xxiv. 20.) And in those circumstances of ten*or, 
with which an appearance of tlie Almighty is described in the 
eighteenth Psalm, when his “ pavilion round about him .was 
darkness ; when hailstones and coals of Are were^his voi^e; and 
when,*at his rebuke, the channels of Hie waters ere said to be 
seen, and the foithdations of the hills discovered ip thougu there 
may be some reference as Dr. Lowth thinks, to*the history of 
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OotVs descent npon Mouht Sinai» yet it seems more probable, 
that the figures were taken directly from those commotions of 
nature with which the author was acquainted, and which sug¬ 
gested stronger and nobler images tlian what now occur to hs. 

Besides the natural objects of their own country, we* find the 
rites of their religion, and the arts and employments of their 
common life, frequently employed as gi-ouuds of imagery among 
the Hebrews. They were a people chiefly occupied with agri¬ 
culture and pasturage. These were arts held in high honour 
amqng them; ^lot disdained by their patriarchs, kings, and pro¬ 
phets. Little addicted to commerce, separated from tite rest of 
the world by their laws and their religion, they were, during the 
better da> s of their state, strangers in a great measure to the 
refinements of luxury. Hence flowed, of course the many allu¬ 
sions to pastoral life, to the “ green pastures and the still wa¬ 
ters,” and to the care mid watchfulness of a .shepherd over his 
flock, which carry to this day so much beauty and tenderness 
in them, in the twenty-third Psalm, and in many other passages 
of t]ie< poetical writings of Scriplur'*, Hence, all the images 
founded upon rural employments, upon the wine-press, the 
threshing loor, the stubble and the chaff. To disrelish all 
sucii images, is the efi'ect of false delicacy. Homer is at least 
as frequent, and much more minute and particular in his similes, 
founded on what we now call low life; but, in his management 
of them, far inferior to +hc sacred writers, who generally mix 
with their comparisons of this kind somewhat of dignity and 
grandeur to ennoble tfiein. What inexpressible grandeur does 
the following rural image in Isaiah, for instance, receive from 
the intervention of the “ The nations shall rush like the 

rushings of many waters» but God shall ^buke them, and they 
shall fly far off; and they shall be chased as the chaff of the 
mountain before the wind, and like the down of the thistle before 
the whirlwind.” 

Figurative allusions, loo, we frequently find, to the rites and 
ceremonies of ihoir religion ; to the legal distinctions of things 
clean and unclean ; to the mode of their temple service ; to title 
dress of their priests, and to the most noted incidents recorded 
in fiheir sacred history; as to die destruction of Sodom, the 
de%c<ent of God upon Mount Sinai, and the miraculous passage 
of the ](^raelite| through the Red Sea. The religion of the He¬ 
brews ^included the whole of their laws, and nivil ccwistitlitioii. 
It was full of s|>lendidexternal rites, that occupied^eir senses; 
itvr<i 4 couoecied wiiheveiy part of their national history 
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aojpl establishment; and henaa^ "all ideas founded on reli^on 
possesaad in this nat^ii a digniV '^d importance peculiar to 
themselves, and were uncommonly fitted to impress the imagi¬ 
nation. , 

From all this it results, that the imagery of tlie sacred poets 
. is, in a high degree, expressive and natural; it is copied directly 
frapa real objects that were before their eyes; it has this advan¬ 
tage, of being more complete within itself, more^entirely founded 
on national ideas and manners, than that of ^ost other poets. 
In reading their works. We find ourselves continually in the land 
of Judsea. The palm-trees, and the cedars of Lebanon, are ever 
rising in our view. The face of their territory, the circumstances 
of their climate, the manners of the people, and the august cere¬ 
monies of their religion, constantly pass under different forms 
before us. 

The comparisons employed by the sacred poets are generally 
short, touching on one point only of resemblance, rather than 
branching out into little episodes. In this respect, tHfey have 
perhaps an advantage over tjie Greek and Roman authors ; 
whose comparisons, by tlie length to which they are extended, 
sometimes interrupt the narration too much, and carry too visi¬ 
ble marks of study and labour. Whereas, in the Hebrew poets, 
they appear more like the glowings of a lively fancy, just glanc¬ 
ing a.side to some resembling object, and presently returning to 
its track. Such is the following fine comparison, introduced to 
describe the happy influence of good government upon a people, 
in what are called the last words of David, recorded in the se¬ 
cond book of Samuel (xxiii. 3.) * He that ruleth over men must 
be just, ruling in the Tear of God j and\he shall be as the light of 
the morning, when the sun riseth; even a morning without clouds; 
as the tender grass springing out of the earth, by clear sbinitig 
after rain.” This is one of the most regular and formal compariy 
sops in the sacred books. 

Allegory, like^se, is a figure frequently found in them. 
When formerly treating of this figure, I gave, for an instance of 
it, that remarkably fine and well-supported allegory, which oc¬ 
curs in the eightieth Psalm, ^wherein the people of Israel are 
compared to a vjne. Of parables, which form a species of •ailfe- 
gqry, the prophetical writings are full: and if t^ us they som^ 
liineif appear obscure, we must remember, that in thosy 
times* it .wi^ mriVefsally the mode, throughout ydl the eastern 
BafikptSjito convey sjacred truths upder myaterioa# 
fepresentaiibns. 
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But tlie pq^ttcal wMch, lieyoftii all oUiers^ el^tes the 
style qf Beripture; and gives it a {>e6tiUar%oldne$s and sdblimi^, 
is prosopopoeia^ or personification. No personifications em¬ 
ployed by,anyj)oets, are so magnificent and striking as those of 
the inspired writers. On great occasions, they animate e very 
part of nature ; especially, when any appearance or operation of 
the Almighty is concerned. “ Before him went the pestilence— 
the waters sawthee, O Ood* and were afraid — the mountains 
sanr ^hee, and fhey irembled — the overflowing of tbe water 
passed by — the deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his hands 
on high." When inquiry is made about the place of wisdom. 
Job introduces the “ Deep, saying. It is not in me; and the Sea 
saith. It is not in me. Destruction and fiDeath say. We have 
heard the fame thereof with our ears.” That noted sublime pas*- 
sage in the book of Isaiah, which describes the fall of the king 
of Assyria, is full of personified objects : the fir-trees and cedars 
of liebanon breaking forth into exultation on the fall of the ty¬ 
rant ; hbll from beneath, stirring up all the dead to meet him 
at his coming; and the dead kings introduced as speaking, 
and joining in the triumph. lu tte; same strain are those many 
lively and passionate apostrophe|} to cities and countries, to 
persons and things, with which the prophetical writings every 
where^ abound. “0 thou sword of‘the liOixl! how long will 
it be ere tliou be quiet ? put thyself up into the scabbard, rest 
and be still.” * How can it be quiet,” (as tlie reply is instantly 
made,) * seeing the fjord hath given it a charge against Aske- 
lon, and the sea-shore ? there hath 1 j«* appointed it.” Jerem, 
xlvii. \' 

In general, for it woi^d carry us too far to enlarge upon all 
Ibe instances, the style of the ppetical books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment is, beyond the style of all other poetical works, fervid, 
bol4r and animated. It is extremely different from that regular 
correet expression, to which our ears are accustomed in modern 
poetry. It is the burst of inspiration. The s'^&enes are not coqHy 
described, but represented as passing before our eyes.* Every 
ol^act, and every person, is addressed and spqken tu, qs if 
pjReaent. The ^ansition is ofte^ abrupt; the connection often 
obscure ^ Ibe persons are often changed; figures crowded, and 
heiqieds^Qii o^e anotfier* Bold sublimity, not concept elegance, 
fie its qjliaraqier,. Wo see the spirit of the writer ^iased'bt^yqnd 
himself, «md l^ouring to find vent for idearf too n^^kty tor, Ijia 
utterance/ 1 ., / , 

After these remarks on the poetry of the ScH|>tnre in^ 
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^nera], I shall conclude this dissertation with a short account 
of the different kinds of poetical composition jn the sacred books, 
and of the distinguishing characters of some of the chief 
writers. 

The several kinds of poetical composition which we find in 
Scripture, are chiefly the didactic, elegiac, pastoral, and lyric. 
Of ^e didactic species of poetry, the book of Proverbs is the 
principal instance. The nine first chapters of that book are 
highly poetical, adorned with many distinguished graces and 
figures of expression. At the tenth chapter, thf/style is setfsihly 
altered, and descends into a lower strain, which is continued to 
the end; retaining, however, that seuienlious, pointed manner, 
and that artful construction of period, w'hicli distinguish all the 
'Hebrew poetry. The book of Ecclesiastes comes likewise 
under this head; and some of the Psalms, as the huudred-and- 
nineiceuth in particular. 

Of elegiac poetry, many very beautiful specimens occur in 
Scripture; such as the lamentation of Dpvid over hi|^ triend 
Jonathan; several passages in tlie prophetical books; and 
several of David’s Psalms, cowiposed on occasions of distress 
and mourning. The forty-second Psalm, in particular, is in the 
highest degree, tender and plaintive. But the most regular alid 
perfect elegiac composition in the Scripture, perhaps in the 
whole world, is the book entitled the Lamentations of Jerehiiah. 
As the prophet mourns in that book over the destruction of the 
temple, and the holy city, and the overthrow of the whole state, he 
assembles all the affecting images which a subject so melancholy 
could suggest. The composition is uncommonly artificial. By 
turns, the prophet, .and the city Jefll^alem, are introduced, as 
pouring forth their sorrows; and in the end, a chorus of the 
people send up tlie most earnest and plaintive supplications to 
God. The lines of the original, too, as may, in part, appear 
from our translation, are longer than is usual in the other kinds 
of Hebrew poetrjv; and the melody is rendered thereby more 
flowing; and better adapted to tllb querimonious strain of 
elegy. * . . 

The Song of Solomon afl^rds us a high exemplifiea'ion of 
pastoral poetry. Considered with respect to its sxiiritual mean¬ 
ing, it is undoftbwedly a mystical allegory; in its fona, If is a 
. dragiatic pastoral, or a perpetual dialogue bctjveen personages 
in the clfaractei' of shepherds; and suitably to that form, it is 
full of rurll and pastoral images, from beginniijg to end. 

Of lyric poetry, or that which is intended to be accompanied 
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with music, the Old Testament is full. Besides a great number 
of bymns and songs, which we find scattered in the historical 
and prophetical books, such as the song of Moses, the s6ng of 
Deborah, and many others of like nature, the whole .book of 
Psalms is to*’be considered as a collection of sacred odes. In 
these, wc find the ode exhibited in all the varieties of its form, 
and supported with the liighest spirit of lyric poetry; some¬ 
times sprightly, cheerful, and triumphant; sometimes solemn 
and niagnifice*it ; sometimes lender and soft. From these in- 
stajfces, it cleanly appears, that there are contained in the Holy 
Scriptures, full exemplifications of several of the chief kinds of 
poetical writing. 

Among the diflVrent composers of the sacred books, there is 
an'erident diversity of .stjle and manner; and to trace their 
different characters in this view, will contribute not a little to¬ 
wards our reading their writings with greater advantage. The 
uiost eminent of the sacred poets arc, tlio author of the book of 
Job, David, and Isaiah. A s the compositions of David are of 
the lyric kind, there is a greater variety of stylo and manner in 
liis works, than in those of the other two. The manner in which, 
considered merely as a iioet, David chiefly excels, is the pleasing, 
the soft, and tlie tender. In his Psalms there are many lofty 
and sublime passages; but in strength of description, he yields 
to 3oo; in sublimity, he yieias to Isaiah. It is a sort of tempe¬ 
rate grandeur, for which David is chiefly distinguished; and to 
this he always soon returns, when, upon some occasions, he 
rises aboA’e it. The Psalms in which he touches us most, are 
those in which he describes the happiness of the righteous, or 
tlie goodness of God; expresses the lendci breathings of a 
devout mind, or sends up moving and affectionate supplications 
to Heaven. Isaiah is, without exception, the most sublime of all 
poets. This is abundantly visible in our translation ; and, what 
IS a material circumstance, none of the books of Scripture ap¬ 
pear to have been mor? happily translated than the writings of 
ib'S prophet, Majest^r is his reigning character; a majesty 
more commanding, atul more nniferaily supported, than is to be 
found among the rest of the Old Testament poets. He posses¬ 
ses, indeed, a dignity and grandeur, both in bis conceptiDns and 
expressions, which is altogether unparalleled, *and peculiar to 
himself.* Thertf is more clearness and order too, ai}(l a* 4 }ore 
visible njj.stribution of parts, in his book, than in jny other of 
^the pfOpbeticatWitidgs. 

When we compare him witli the rest of the poetical pro- 
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we immediately see, in Jeremiah, a vtvy different genius. 
Isaiah employs himself generally on mE^nilicent subjects. 
Jesemiah seldom discovers any disposition to be sabUme, and 
inclines always to the tender and elegiac, Ezekiel, in poetical 
grace and elegance, is much inferior to them bolrfi; but he is 
distinguished by a character of uncommon force and ardour. 
To use the elegant expressions of Bishop Lowth, with regard to 
this prophet: “ Est atrox, vehemens, tragicus ; in sensibus, 
fervidus, acerbus, indignabundus ; in itnaginibus ^cundus, tru* 
culentus, et nonnunquam pcne deformis ; in dicifone grandilo^ 
quus, gravis, austerus, et interdurn inciiltus ; frequeus in repe- 
titionibus, non decoris aut gratias causa, sed ex indignatione el 
violeutia. Quicquid susceperit tractandura, id sedulo persequi- 
tur; in eo unice limret deftxus ; aproposito raro deflectens. In 
coeteris, a plerisque vatibus fortasse superatus; sed in eo ge- 
nere, ad quod videtur a natura unice coinparatus, nimirura, vi, 
pondere, impetu, ftgranditate, nemo utiquam eum superavit.*’ 
The same learned writer compares Isaiah to Homer, Jeremiali to 
Simonides, and Ezekiel to ,/Eschylus. Most of the book of 
Isaiah is strictly poetical; of J^^cpiiah and Ezekiel, not above 
one half can be held to belong to poetry. Among the minor 
prophets, Hosea, Joel, Micah, Habakkuk, and especially Nahum, 
are distinguished for poetical spirit. In the prophecies of 
Daniel and Jonah, there is no poetry. 

It only now remains to speak of the book of Job, with which 
I shall conclude. It is known to be extremely ancient; generally 
reputed the most ancient of all the poetical books ; the author 
uncertain. It is remarkable, that this book has no connection 
with tlie affairs or manners of the Jews’tpr Hebrews. The scene 
is laid in the land of ITzz, or Idumaia, which is a part of 
Arabia; and the imagery employed is generally of a different 
kind from what I before showed to be peculiar to the Hebrew 
poets. We meet with no allusions to the great events of sacred 
history, to tlie, religious rites of the Jews, to Lebanon or to 
Carmel, or any of the peculiarities of the climate of Judsea. 
We find few comparisons founded on rivers or torrents ; these 
were mot familiar A^ia. But the longest comparr*> 

son,.that occurs in the book, is to an object frequent and well 
known m tbat region, a, brook, that fails in the season of hea^ abd 
the, expectation of, the traveller. # • 

' , The poJlry ha^pver^.of tlm book of Job, is imt onlyeequal * 
to tliat of any other of the sacred writingsi but #8 superior to 
them ,all ekoept tjjbose bf Jsaiab alone. As Isaiah is the ihdst 
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sublime^, David tbe most pleasing and tender^ so dob is tbe most 
descriptive of all the inspired poets. A peculiar gloiv of fancy, 
and strength of description, characterise.ti^e author. No writer 
whatever abounds so much in metaphors. He may be said not 
to describe,^, but to render visible, whatever he treats of. A 
variety of instances might be given. Let us remark only thos'e 
strong and lively colours, with which, in the following passages, 
taken from the eighteenth and twentieth chapters of his book, 
he paints th^condition of the wicked; observe how rapidly 
figures rise btibre us; and what a deep impression, at the 
time, they leave on the imagination. “ Knowest thou not t 
old, since man was placed upon the earth, that the trium^IH%' 
of the wicked is short, and the joy of the hypocrite but for a 
moment? Though his excellency mount up to the heavens, and 
his 'head reach the clouds, yet he shall perish for ever. He shall 
fly jaway as a dream, and shall not be Tfound; yea, he shall be 
chased away as a vision of the night. The eye also which saw 
him, shall see him no more; they which have seen him shall say. 
Where is he ? He shall suck the poison of asps; the ^er's 
tongue shall slay him. In fulness of his sufficiency, b^hall 
be in straits; every hand sliali come upon him. He shall flee 
from the iron weapon, and the bow of steel shall strike him 
through. All darkness shall be hid in his secret places. A fire 
nbt blown shall consume him. 'The heaven shall reveal his 
iniquity, and the earth sh au rise up against him. The increase 
of his house shall depart. His goods shall flow away in the day 
of Wrath. The light of the wicked shall be put out; the light 
isffiall be dark in his tabernacle. The steps of his strength shall 
be straitened, and his mVn counsel shall cast him down. For he 
is cast into a net by his own feet. HeValketh upon a snare. 
Terrors shall make him afraid on every side; and the rebberj 
shall prevail against him. Brimstone shall be scattered upon 
his , habitation. His remembrance shall perish from the earth, 
and he shall have no name in the street. He shall be driven 
-from light into d^kness. They that‘come after, him shall 
be astonished at bis day. Ho shall drink of the wrath of the 
i Almighty.’ 
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LECTURE XLIL 

EPIC POETRY. 

It now remains to treat of the two highest kinds of poe¬ 
tical writing, the Epic and the Dramatic. 1 begin with the 
Epic. This lecture shall be employed upon the general prin¬ 
ciple! of that species of composition: after which,/l shall take 
;a view of the character and genius of the most celebrated epic 
poets. 

The epic poem is universally allowed to be, of all poetical 
works, the most dignified, and, at the same lime, the most dif¬ 
ficult in execution. To contrive a story which shall please and 
interest all readers, by being at once entertaining, important, 
and instructive; to fill it with suitable incidents ; to enliven it 
witJi a variety of characters and of descriptions; and, through¬ 
out a long work, to maintain that propriety of sentiment,* and 
that elevation of style, which character requires, is un¬ 

questionably the highest efibrt of poetical genius. Hence so very 
few have wwweeded in the attempt, that strict critics will hardly 
ilow any otlier poems to bear the name of epic, ex«‘ept the Iliad 
nd the ^neid * • 

There is no subject, it must be confessed, on which critics 
have displayed more pedantry, than on this. By tedious disqui¬ 
sitions, founded on a servile submission to authority, they have 
given such an air of mystery to a plain subject, as to render it 
difficult for an ordinary*reader to conceive what an epic poem 
is. By Bossu’s definition, it is a discourse invented by art, 
purely to form the manners of men, by means of inslructkms 
disguised under the allegory of some important action, which 
is related in verse. This definition would suit several of ^sop's 
fables, if they were f^mewhat extended, and put into verse; 
and, accordingly, to illustrate bis definition, the critic draws 
a parallel, m form, between thi^onstruction of one of jiEsop’s 
Eables, and the plan of Homews Iliad. The first thing, says 
he, which either a writer of fables, or of heroic poems, does,^ 
is to choose somd maxim, or point of morality; to inculcftte 
which, |s to be the design of his work. Next, ^he invents a 
general storjf^ or a*h^ri6s ,of facts, without any names, su#h as 
he judges will l>e most proper for illustrating hisj'ntended mo¬ 
ral. Lastly, he particularizes his story; that is, if he be a 
fabulist, he ititrodijAes his db^, his sheep, and his wolf; or if he 
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be an e|>ic poet> he leoks out In ancient hiatoi^ for sbipe proper 
namee of heroes to give to his actors^; and then Ms plan’ is 
completed. 

This is^one of the most frigid and absurd ideas^ -that ever 
entered into tlie mind of a critic. Homer, he says, saw the 
Grecians divided into a great number of independent states; 
but very often obliged to unite into one body against their com 
mon enemies. The most useful instruction which he could give 
them in thisVitnation, was, that a misunderstanding between 
princes is the ruin of the common cause. In order to enlSTcO 
this instruction, he contrived, in his own mind, such a general 
story as this. Several princes join in a confederacy against 
their enemy. The prince, who was chosen as the leader of the 
rest, affronts one of the most valiant of the confederates, who 
thereupon withdraws himself, and refuses to take part in the 
common enterprise. Great misfortunes are the consequence of 
this division; till, at lengtli, both parties have suffered by the 
quarrel, the oflended prince forgets his displeasure, and is re¬ 
conciled to the leader; and »mion being once restored, there 
ensues complete victory over taeir enemies. Upon this general 
plan of his fable, adds Bossu, it was of no great cofljequence, 
whether, in filling it up, Homer had employed ^e names of 
beasts, like i35sop, or of men Re would have been equally 
iustructive either way. But as he rather fancied to write of 
heroes, he pitched upon the war of Troy for the scene of his 
fable; he feigned such an action to happen there; he gave the 
name of Agamemnon td^the common leader j tuat ot Achilles, to 
the offended prince ; ana so the Iliad arose. 

He that can believt/llomer to have ‘proceeded iu this man¬ 
ner, may believe any thing. One may pronounce with great 
certainty, tliat an author who should compose according to such 
a plan; who should arrange all the subject, in bis own mind, 
with a view to the moral, before he had ever thnught af the 
personages who were to be the actors; 'might write, perhaps, 
n^al fables for children ; but as to an epic poem, ii he adven-^ 

‘ tured to think of one, it wouhj^' lae such as would find jfew liead-^ 
ers. No person of any taste cav; .entertain a doubt, that the first 
Qbjects which strike an epic poet are, the ^ro whom he> W' to 
cclebjate, and the action, or story, which'is to be the groundU 
wark of itk He does not sit down, like a/phdfisdf^er, 

to loim the plan of a treaiise of morality.^’ His ^peniua is/fired 
by Some gre^'enterpHze, which, to him, appears noble hod iti- 
terestlng; and which, therefore, hq pitches upon as worthy of 
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being celebrated in the highest strain of poetry. There is no 
sabjoot of tlus kihd^ but will always afford some general moral 
instrap,tioii:^ arising from it naturally. iThe instruction which 
Bossu points out, is certainly suggested by the Iliad; and tberp’ 
is another which arises as. naturally, and may just as well be 
assigned for the moral of that poem; namely, that* providence 
avenges those who liave suffered injustice; but that when they 
allow their resentment to carry them too far, it brings misfor^ 
tunes on themselves. The subject of the poem is the wrath of 
Ad^es, caused by the injustice of Agamemnon. /Jupiter avgn- 
gMK by giving success to the Trojans against Agamem¬ 
non; but by continuing obstinate in his resentment, Achilles loses 
his beloved friend Patroclus. 

The plain account of the nature of an epic poem is, the 
Tecital of some illustrious enterprise in a poetical form. This is 
as exact a definition, as there is any occasion for on this sub 
ject. It comprehends several other poems besides the Iliad of 
Homer, the JEneid of Virgil, and the Jerusalem of Tasso j which 
are, perhaps, the three most regular and complete epic works 
tnat ever were composed. But exclude all poems from the 
epic class, which are not forraeV** Actly upon the same model 
as these, is the pedantry of criticism. We can give exact de- 
finitions,**anT^escriptions of minyals, plants, and animals, and 
can arrange them with preci^on under the diflerent classes Jo 
which they belong, because nature afibrds a visible unvarying 
standard, to which we refer them. But with regard to works 
of taste and imagination, where nature has fixed no standard, 
but leaves scope for beauties of many diflerent kinds, it Is ab¬ 
surd to attempt defining and limiting them with the same pre¬ 
cision. Criticism, wheif employed in suen attempts, degenerates 
into trifling questions about words and names only. I therefore 
have no scruple to class such poems as Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Lucan’s Pharsalia, Statius’s Tbebaid, Ossian’s Fingal and 
Temora, Camoens’ Lusiad, Voltaire’s Henriade, Cambray’s 
Telemachus, Glover^s ^Leonidas, Wilkie’s Epigoniad, under the 
same, speoifs of composition with the Iliad and the .^neid; 
though some of them approacK^wch nearer tlian others to the 
perfm^tion of these celebrated,S!?orks. They are, undoubteuly, 
all epic*—lhat is, ppetiical recitals of great adventures; which 4^ 
all ti^t is'meant by this denomination of poetry. , 

^holigh 4<^anno^ by auy means,'allow, that it il the essence 
of an epic poe|i tb oB wholly an allegory, or a fable conmved 
to iH^rate acme moral truffi, yet it is certain that no pqetry is 
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of a m6te n!io?lil nature than thia Its afiect in proin^ing virtue, 
is not to be measured by any one majdm^ or Ibstruotiou^ whloh 
results from the whole story, like the moral of one of ^op’s 
Fables. This is a poor and trivial view of the advantage to’ be 
derived from perusing a long epic work, that, at the. end, we 
shall be able to gather from it some common-place morality. Its 
effect arises, from the impression which the parts of the poem 
separately, as well as the whole taken together, make upon the 
mind of the reader: from the great examples which it sets before 
USr and the \'ugh sentiments with which it warms our hearts. 
The end which it proposes, is to extend our ideas of buma||||||r- 
fsOtion; or, in otlier words, to excite admiration. Now thisTan 
be accomplished only, by proper representatious of heroic deeds, 
and virtuous characters. For high virtue is the object, which 
all mankind are formed to admire ; and, therefore, epic poems 
arc, and must be, favourable to the cause of virtue Valour, 
truth, justice, fidelity, friendship, piety, magnanimity, are the 
objects which, in the course of such compositions, are presented 
to our minds, under the most splendid and honourable colours. 
In behalf of virtuous personages, our affections are engaged; 
in their designs, and their .lintresses, we are interested j the 
generous and public affections are awakened; tlie mind is puri¬ 
fied from sensual and mean^jursuits, and accustluned to take 
part in great, heroic enterprises. ^ It is, indeed, no small testi- 
mody in honour of virtue, that several of the most refined and 
elegant entertainments of mankind, such as that species of poe¬ 
tical composition which we now consider, must be grounded on 
moral sentiments and impressions. This is a testimony of such 
weight, that, were it in the power of sceptical philosophers to 
weaken the force of tl^so reasonings w%ich establish the essen¬ 
tial distinctions between vice and virtue, the writings of epic 
poets alone were sufficient to refute tiieir false philosophy; show¬ 
ing, by that appeal which they constantly ma^ to the feelings of 
mankind in favour of virtue, that the foundations of it are laid 
deep, and strong, in human nature. ’ 

The general strain and spirit of epic composition sufficiently 
^ark its distinction from thr othw kinds of poehry. In pas^ 
toral writing, the reigning idw is innocence and tranqmllity. 
Compassion is the great object of tragedy; lidicule, the pr’ovinee 
pf cuiuady. ^ Tha predominant oliaracter bf the epic is, admira- 
tio%excited by heroic actions. It is sufficiently «>distihguilhed 
from histoiy, both by its poetical form, &n<i tl^* liberty of fic¬ 
tion which it assumes. It is a more calm composition tha%tra' 
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gedy. It admits^ nay requires^ tlie pathetic and the violent, on 
particular occasions ; but the pathetic is not ejipected to be its 
general character. It requires, more than any other species ot 
poetry, a grave, equal, and supported dignity. It takes in a 
greater compass of time and action than dramatic writing ad¬ 
mits ; and thereby allows a more full display of'characters. 
Dramatic writings display characters chiefly by means of senti¬ 
ments and passions ; epic poetry, chiefly by means of actions. 
The emotions, tlierefore, which it raises, are not so violent, but 
they are more prolonged. These are the general cjbaracteristics 
of Hts species of composition. But, in order to give a more 
pairticiilar and critical view of it, let us consider tlie epic poem 
under three heads ; first, witli respect to the subject, or action; 
secondly, with respect to the actors, or characters ; and, lastly, 
■^?th respect to the narration of the poet. 

The action, or subject of the ejMc poem, must have three 
properties; it must be one; it must be great; it must be in¬ 
teresting. 

First, it must be one action, or enterprise, which the,poet 
chooses for his subject. I hav^ frequently had occasion to re- 
nmrk the importance of unityf i*. inany kinds of composition, 
in orderJift make a full and strong impression upon the mind. 
With the higfiest reason, Aristotle insists upon this, as essential 
to epic poetry; and it is, iudeed, the most malerial of all ^is 
rules respecting it. For it is certain, that, in the recital of 
heroic adventures, several scattered and independent facts can 
never afiect a reader so deeply, nor engage his attention so 
strongly, as a tale that is one and connected, where the hcveral 
incidents hang upon one another and |are all made to conspire 
for the accomplishmenrof one end. In k regular epic, the more 
sensible this unity is rendered to the imagination, the better will 
be the effect; and for this reason, as Aristotle has observed, it is 
not sufficient for the poet to confine himself to the actions of one 
man, or to those which happened during a certain period of 
time ; but the unity mbst lie in the subject itself, and arise from 
all the parte combining into one whole. 

In all the great epic poemS?^. unity of action is sufficiently 
apparent Virgil, for instan^, has chosen for his subject, the 
estyblishment of j^neas in Italy. From the beginning to Ijie 
end of the poem, this object is ever in our view, and links all the 
pafts df it ^ogeth^ with full connejdon. The ♦unity tbe 
Odyssey is ofilbe swe nature; the return and re-e.«itablid^ent 
of Ulysses in nis own country. The subject of Tdsso, is the re- 
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covery ol Jerusalem from the Infidels; that of Milton, the ex¬ 
pulsion of our first parents from Paradise; and both of them are 
uneTceptionable in the unity of the story. The professed sul^ect 
of the Iliad, is tlie anger of Achilles, with the consequences 
which it produced. The Greeks carry on manj^ unsuceessful en¬ 
gagements against the Trojans, as long as they are deprived of 
the assistance of Achilles. Upon his being appeased and recon¬ 
ciled to Agamemnon, victory follows, and the poem closes. It 
must be owned, however, that the unity, or connecting principle, 
is pot quite sensible to the imagination here as in the iEneid. 
For, throughout many books of the Iliad, Achilles is oft of 
sight; he is lost in inaction ; and the ianry terminates on no 
other object, than the success of the two armies whom we see 
contending in war 

. The unity of the epic action is not to be so .strictly interpreted, 
as if it excluded all episodes, or subordinate actions. It is neces¬ 
sary to observe here, that tlie term episode is employed by Aris¬ 
totle 111 a dilferent sense from what we now give to it. It was a 
term originally applied to dramatic poetry, and thence transferred 
to epic; and by episodes, in ^epic poem, it sliould seem that 
Aristotle understood the ext^sioii of the general fable, or plan 
of the poem, into all its circumstances. What lii.^j[}gy)ing was, 
is, indeed, not very clear; and this obscurity has occasioned 
mach aUercation among critical >witers. Bossu, in particular, 
is so perplexed iipon tliis subject, as to be almost unintelligible. 
But, di^■missi^rlg .so fruitless a coiitrover.sy, what we now under¬ 
stand by episodes, are certnin actions, or incidents, introduced 
into the narration, connected with the principal action, yet not 
of such importance as w destroy, if th^ had been omitted, the 
main subject of the p^/em. Of this nature are tJie interview of 
Hector with Androinache, in the Iliad; the story of Cacus, and 
that of Nisus and Earyalusi in the iEneid; the adventures of 
Tancred wulh Erminia and Cloriuda, in the Jerusalem; and the 
prospect of his descendants exhibited to Adam, in the last books 
of Paradise Lost. 

Such episodes as the.se ar^aot only permitted* to an epic 
poet; but, provided they be j^perly executed, are great orna¬ 
ments to his work. Tlie rule^ regarding them are the fol- 
Uwing: — 

First, they must be naturally introduced; they must have a 
sufik^ent connexion with the subject of ^ poet*; tliey must 
seem inferioy parts that belong to it; not m%^e appendages 
struck^ to it The episode of Olinda and Sophronia, in the 
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Bscond book of Tasso’s Jerusalem, is faulty, |jy transgressing 
this rule. It is too much detached from the rest of the work ; 
and being introduced so near the opening of the poem, misleiids 
the reader into an expectation that i^is to be of .some future con¬ 
sequence j whereas it proves to be connected with nothing that 
follows. In proportion a^ any episode is slightly related to the 
main subject, it should always be tJie shorter. The passion of 
Dido in the jEneid, and the snares of Armida in the Jerusalem, ‘ 
wdiich are expanded so fully in these poems, cannot, with pro¬ 
priety, be called episodes. They are constituent parts of* the 
w'Ork, and form a considerable share of the intrigue of the 
])oem. 

In the next place,^ episodes ought to present to us objects 
of a: different kind. tVorn those which go before, aud those w'hich 
follow, in the course of the poem. For it is principally fof the 
sake of variety that episodes are introduced into an epic com¬ 
position. In so long a work, they tend to diversify the subject^ 
and to relieve the reader, by shifting the scene. In the midst of 
combats, therefore, an episode of the martial kind would be out- 
of place; wherea.s. Hector’s 0sit#to Andromache in the Iliad, 
and Erminia’s adventure with the Shepherd in tlie seventh book 
of the atford us a w'ell-judged and pleasing retreat 

from camps and battles. 

Lastly, as an episode is*a professed embellishment, it ought 
to be particularly elegant and well-finished; and, accordingly, it 
is; for tlie most •part, in pieces of this kind that poets put forfiii 
their strength. Tlie episodes of Teribazus and Ariana, in 
Leonidas, and of the death of Hercule.s, in the Epigoniad are 
the two greatest beauties in these poenls. 

The 1 */. ty of tlie epic action necessarily supposes, tliat the 
action be entire and •complete ; that is, as Aristotle well ex¬ 
presses it, that it have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
Either by relating the whole, in his own person, or by intro¬ 
ducing some of his actors to relate what had passed before the 
opening of the poem, the author must always contrive to.give us 
full information of every thifig that belongs to his subject; lie 
must not leave our curiosity, in any article, unfratified; he 
must bring us precisely to thCaccoraplishmeut of his plan ; and 
then conclude. 

. Tljp second property of the epic action, is, thjit it be^eat; 
that it have’sufficiaXt splendour and iinportaitpe, both to €x our 
attention, ani to justify the magnificent apparatus which the 
poet bestows upon it. This is so evidently requisite af not to 
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require illuetration; and, indeed, Iiardly any who have at¬ 
tempted epic poetry have failed in choosing some subject suf¬ 
ficiently important, either by the nature of the action, or by the 
fame of the personages concerned in it. 

It contributes to the grandeur of the epic subject, that it be 
not of a modern date, nor fall within any period of history with 
which wc are intimately acquainted. Both Lucan and Voltaire 
have, in the choice of their subjects, transgressed this rule, and 
they have, upon that account, succeeded worse. Antiquity is 
favourable to *^11086 high and august ideas which epic poetry is 
designed to raise. It tends to aggrandize, in our imagination, 
both persons and events; and what is still more material, it al¬ 
lows the poet the liberty of adorning his subject by means of 
fictlou. Whereas, as soon as he comes within the verge of real 
andt authenticated history, this liberty is abridged. He must 
either confine himself wholly, as Lucan has done, to strict his¬ 
torical truth, at the expense of rendering his story jejune; or, if 
he goes beyond it, like Voltaire in his Hetiriade, this disadvan¬ 
tage ftillows, that, ill well known events, the true and the ficti¬ 
tious parts of the plan do nqt nc'turally mingle and incorporate 
witli each other. These observations cannot be applied to dra¬ 
matic writing; where the personages are exhibitec ^o. not so 
much that we may admire, as that we may love or," pity ibem. 
Sufjli passions are much more consistent with the familiar histo¬ 
rical knowledge of the persons wlio are to be the objects of them ; 
qnd e^cn require them to be displayed in the liglit, apd witli the 
failings, of ordinary men. Modern, and well-known history, 
therefore, may furnish very proper materials for tragedy. But 
for epic poetry, where h^oism is the ground-work, and where 
the object in view is /o excite admiration, ancient or tradi¬ 
tionary history is assuredly the safest region. There, the author 
may lay hold on names, and characters, and events, not wholly 
unknown,, on which to build bis story ; while, at the samo 
time, by reason of the distance of the period, or of the remote¬ 
ness of the scene, sufficient license is left fiim for fiction and in¬ 
vention. ^ • 

The thir4 property requiredfiin the epic poem, is, that it be 
interesting. It is not sufficient fix^ithis purpose that it be great, 
.Ptfr deeds of mere valour, how heroic soeven, may prove cold 
and tiresome. Much will depend on the happy choice of some 
subject, whiefi shall, by its nature, interest publi# ; whfea 
the poet seleijts for his hero, one who is the foundil*, or the deli¬ 
verer, or the favourite of his nation; or when he writes of 
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acLievementa that have been highly celebrated, or have been con¬ 
nected with important consequences to any pablic cause. Most 
of the great epic poems are abundantly fortunate in this respect, 
and must have been very interesting to tho.se ages and countries 
. in wliich they were composed • 

But the chief circumstance which renders an epic poem in¬ 
teresting, and which tends to interest, not one age or country 
atone, but all readers, is the skilful conduct of the author in the 
management of his subject. He must so contrive hi.s plan, a-s 
that it shall comprehend many affecting incidents.* Ife rnu'ff not 
dazzle us perpetually Avith valiant aciiievements ; for all readers 
tire of constant fighting, and battles ; but he must study to touch 
our hearts. He may sometimes be awful and august; he must 
often be tender and pathetic ; he mu.st give us gentle and plea¬ 
sing .scene.s of love, friendship, and affection. The more an epic 
poem abounds with situations which awaken the feelings of hu¬ 
manity, the more intere.sting it is ; and these form, always, the 
favourite passages of the work. I know no epic j)oetg §o hap¬ 
py in this rc.spect as Virgil and Tasso. 

Much, too, depends on th\)\!iijfracfer.s of the hcroe.s, for ren¬ 
dering the poem interesting; that they be such as shail strongly 
tiUacir tm?'headers, and make them take part in the dangers 
which the heroes encounter. These dangers, or obstacle.s, form 
what is called the nodus, or the intrigue of the epic poem ; in 
the judicious conduct cf whicli consists much of the poet’s art. 
He must rouse our attention, by a prospect of the diiliciiUies 
wliich seem to threaten disappointment to the enterprise of his 
favourite personages ; he must make these difficulties grow and 
thicken upon us, by degrees j till afte* having kept us, for some 
time, in a .■’late of agitation and suspense, he paves the wray, by 
a proper preparation of incidents, for the winding up of the 
plot in a natural and probable manner. It is plain, that every 
tale which is designed to engagg attention, must be conducted on 
a plan of this sort. • 

A question has been moved, whether tlie nature of the epic 
poem does not require that *it .should always end successfully? 
Most critics are inclined to think, th^t a successful issue is tlio 
mo.st proper; p,nd they appear to have reason on their side. , An 
unhappy conclusion depresses the mind, and is opposite to the 
eJevaiing emotions which belong to this species of poetry. 
Terror ancLcomp^sion are the proper subjects of tragedy; but 
as the epic Jloem is of larger compass and exteht, it were too 
much, if, after the difficulties and troubles which cccomonly 

2 P 2 
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abound in the progress of the poem, the author should bring 
them all at last to an unfortumitc issue. Accordingly, the general 
practice of epic poets is on the side of a prosperous conclusion; 
not, however, without some exceptions. For two authors of 
great name, jLucan and Milton, have held a contrary course; 
the one concluding with the subversion of the Roman liberty ; 
the other, with the expulsion of man from Paradise 

With regard to the time or duration of, the epic action, Ac 
precise boundaries can be ascei tained. A considerable extent is 
always alh- wed to it, as it does not necessarily depend on those 
violent passions wliich can be supposed to have only a short con¬ 
tinuance. The Iliad, which is formed upon the anger of Achilles, 
has, with propriety, the shortest duration of any of the great 
epic poems. According to Bussu, the action lasts no longer than 
forty-seven days. The action of the Odyssey, computed from 
tjie taking of Troy to the peace of Ithaca, e^g^tends to eight years 
and^a half ; and the action of the iEneid, computed in the same 
way, from the taking of Troy to the death of Turnus, includes 
about i^ix years But if we measure the period only of the poet’s 
own narration, or compute from l}K;5iitirae in which the hero makes 
his first appearance till the conclusion, the duration of both these 
last poems is brought within a much smaller coresk^tM.* The. 
Odyssey, beginning with Ulysses in the island of Calypso, com¬ 
prehends fifty-eight days only; and the iEneid, beginning 
with the storm which throws iEneas upon the coast of Africa, is 
reckoned to include, at the most, a year and some months. 

Having thus treated of the epic action, or the subject of the 
poem, I proceed next to muke some* observations on the actors 
or personages. j . r 

As it is the business bf an epic poet to copy after nature, 
and to form a probable interesting tale, lie must study to give 
all his personages proper and well supported characters, such as 
display tlie features of human nature. This is what Aristotle 
calls, giving manners to the poem. It is by.no means necessary, 
that all his actors be morally good; imperfect, nay, vicious 
characters may find a proper place ; though the natui‘e of epic 
poetry seems to require, that the principal figures exhibited 
should be such as tend to raise adrbiration and love, rather than 
hatred or contempt. But whatever the character be which a 
poet gives to ^y of his actors, he must take care to preserve it 
uniforiu, and consistent with itself. Every thiqg whieh thal; per¬ 
son says, or dbes, must be suited to it, and must fhrve to dis¬ 
tinguish him from any other. 
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Poetic characters may be divided into two Linds, general and 
particular. General characters are, such as are wise, brave, vir¬ 
tuous, without any farther distinction. Particular characters ex¬ 
press the species of bravery, of wisdom, of virtue, for which any 
one is ‘eminent. They exhibit the peculiar featrtres which dis¬ 
tinguish one individual from another, which mark the difference 
of the same moral quality in diflerent men, according as it is 
combined wdth other dispositions in their temper. In drawing 
such particular characters, gedius is chiefly exerted. How far 
each of the three great epic poets have distinguished themjfclves 
in this part of composition, 1 shall have occasion afterwards to 
show, when Ifjome to make remarks upon their works. It is 
sufficient now to mention, that it is in this part Homer has prin- 
ci[)alTy excelled ; Tasso has come the nearest to Homer; and 
Virgil has been the most deficient. 

It has been the .practice of all epic poets, to select soine one 
personage, whom they distinguish above all the rest, and make 
the hero of tlie tale. This is considered as essential to epic com¬ 
position, and is attended with several advantages. It renders 
the unity of the subject more sensible, when there is one princi¬ 
pal figure, to which, as to a centre, all the rest refer. It tends 
.Jto iiitt. ^.,k»js more in the enterprise which is carried on; and 
it gives tllte poet an opportunity of exerting his talents for adorn¬ 
ing and displaying one character, with peculiar splehdour.’ It 
has been a.sked, who then is the hero of Paradise Lost ? The devil, 
if has been answered by some critics; and in consequence of 
this idea, much ridicule and censure has been thrown upon Mil- 
ton. But they have mistaken that aijlfior’s intention, by pro¬ 
ceeding upon a suppoeition, that, in tli^e conclusion of the poem, 
the hero must needs be triumphant. Whereas Milton followed 
a different plan, and has given a tragic conclusion to a poem, 

. otherwise epic in its form. For Adam is undoubtedly his 
hero; that is, the capital and most interesting figure in his 
poem. • 

Besides human actors, there are peisotiages of another kind, 
* that usually occupy no smairplace in epic poetry ; I mean the 
gods, or supernatural beings. This brings ns to the considera- 
rion of what is called the m^tiinery of tlie epic poem ; the 
nice and difficult ^art of the subject. Critics appear to me to 
hfive gone to extremes on both sides. Almost ail the French 
critics decflle in ftNour of machinery, as ess«ntial to thetjonsti- 
tutiou of an apic poem. They quote that sentenefi of Petronius 
Arbiter, as if it were an oracle, “ per ambages, Deorumqne 
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ministeria, prsecipUandus e.st liber spiritus and hold, that 
though a poem had every other requisite that could be demanded, 
yet it could not be ranked in the epic class, unless the main ac¬ 
tion was carried on by the intervention of the gods. This deci¬ 
sion seems to* be founded on no principle or reason whatever, 
unless a superstitious reverence for the practice of Horner and 
Virgil, /riiese poets very properly embellished tlieir story by 
the traditional tales and popular legends of their own country; 
according to which, all the great Vansactions of the heroic times 
wcr6'intei nixed with the fables of their deities. But does it 
thence follow, tint in other countries, and other ages, where 
there is not the like advantage of current superstition and popu¬ 
lar credulity, epic poetry must be wholly confined to antiquated 
fictions and fairy tales ? Lucan has composed a very spirited 
poem, certainly of tlie epic kind, whore neither gods nor super¬ 
natural beings are at all employed. The author of Leonidas 
has made an attempt of Uie same .kind, not without success , 
and bejoiid doubt, w herever a poet gives us a regular heroic 
story, well connected in its parts, adorned with characters, and 
supported with proper dignity elevation, though his agents 
be every one of them human, he has fulfilled the chief requisites 
of this sort of composition, and has a just title to be'akiOToVl witb- 
•epieVriters. • ♦ . 

Bui t:,ough I cannot admit that machinery is necessary or 
esseatial to the epic plan, neither can 1 agree with some late 
critics oi considerable name, who are for excluding it totally, as 
inconsistent with that probability and impression of reality M'hich 
tliey think should reign in this kind of writing.* Mankind do 
not con.sider poetical wiritings with so philosophical'•san eje. 
Tli'*y seek entertaipuient from them ; and for the bulk of read¬ 
ers, indeed for almost all men, the marvellous has a great charm. 
It gratifies and fills the imagination; aud gives room for many 
a striking and sublime description. In epic poetry, in particular, 
where admiration and lofty ideas are supposed to reign, the 
marvellous and supernatural find, if any where, their proper 
place. They both enable the poM to aggrandize his subject, 
by means of those august and solemn objects which religion 
intrpduccs into it j aiul they allow*lPiim to enlarge and diversify 
his plan, by conprehending within it heaven, and earth, and 
hell, liften and invisible beings, and the whole circle th^ 
uinver!^. 


• See Elen of Cnficism, ch. 22. 
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At the same time, in the use of this supernatural machinery, 
it becomes a poet to be temperate and prudent. He is not at 
liberty to invent what system of the marvellous he pleases. It 
must always have some foundation in popular belief. He must 
avail himself in a decent manner, either of the religious faith, or 
the superstitious credulity of the country wherein he lives, or of 
which he writes, so as to give an air of probability to events 
which are most contrary to the common course of nature. What¬ 
ever machinery he employs, he must take care not to overload 
us “with it; nor to withdraw human actions and manners too 
from view, nor to obscure them under a cloud of incredi¬ 
ble iictions. He must always remember, that his chief business 
is to relate to men, the actions and the exploits of men : that it 
is fey these principally he is to interest us, and to touch our 
hearts ; and that if probability be altogether banished from his 
work, it can never make a deep or a lasting impression. In¬ 
deed, I know nothing mors difficult in epic poetry, tlian to 
adjust properly the mixture of the marvellous with the probable ; 
so as to gratify and amuse us with the one, without sacrificing 
the other. I need hardly obserwe^ that these observations affect 
not the conduct of Milton’s work ; whose plan being altogether 
•liieol8gical,*his supernatural beings form not the machinery, but 
are the ptincipal actors in^the poem. 

W’ith regard to allegorical personages. Fame, Discord, 
Love, and the like, it may be safely pronounced, that they form 
the worst machinery of any. In description they are some¬ 
times allowable, and may serve for • embellishment; but they 
should never be permitted to bear any share ui the action of 
the polbi. For being plain and dec^red fictions, mere names 
of general ideas, to which even fancy cannot attribute any ex¬ 
istence as persons, i£ they are introduced as mingling with 
human actors, an intolerable confusion of shadows and re¬ 
alities arises, and all consistency of action is utterly de¬ 
stroyed. • 

In the narration of the poet, which is the last head that re¬ 
mains to be considered, it'is not material, whe^ier he relate 
th e whole story in his own character, or introduce some of his 
personages to relate an/ part of the action that had passed 
before the poem* opens. Homer follows the one method in bis 
Iliad* and the other in his Odyssey; Virgil has*in this*respect, 
imitated file conlkict of tlie Odyssey ; Tasso t^iat of flle Iliad. 
The chief advantage which arises from any of \lie actors being 
employed to relate |iart of the story, is, that it allows*the poet. 
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if Jie chooses it, to open with soine interesting situation of 
affairs, informing us afterwards of what had passed before that 
period ; and gives him the greater liberty of spreading out such 
parts of the subject as he is inclined to dwell upon in person, 
and of compreheruling the rest within a*hort recital. Where 
the subject is of great extent, and comprehends the transactions 
of several years, as in the Odyssey and tlie i^lneid, this method 
Ixierefore seems preferable. When the subject is of smaller com 
})ass, and shorter duration, as in the Iliad and the Jerusalem, 
the post mu’* without disadvantage, relate the whole in his own 
person. 

In the proposition of the subject, the invocation of the muse, 
and other ceremonies of the introduction, poets may vary at 
tlieir pleasure. It is perfectly Infling to make these little for¬ 
malities the object of precise rule, any farther, than that the sub¬ 
ject of the work should always be clearly proposed, and without 
affected or unsuitable pomp. For, pccording to Horace’s noted 
rule, no introduction should ever set out too hfgli, or promise 
loo much, lest the author should not fulfil the expectations he 
has raiscil. ^ 

What is of most importance in the tenor of ihe narration is, 
that it be perspicuous, animated, and enriclied with ali Uie beau- , 
ties of poetry. No sort of composition requires more strength, 
dignity, Uxd fire, ^han the epic poem.’ It is the region within 
which we look for every thing that is sublime in description, 
tender in sentiment, and bold ami lively in expression; and’ 
therefore, though an author's plan should be faultless, and his 
story ever so welf conducted, y«it, if he be feeble, or flat in style, 
destitute of aflecting scenei^, and deficient iv, poetical co^||uring, 
he can have no success. -The ornaments which epic poetry ad¬ 
mits, must all be of tlie grave and chaste l^ind. Nothing tlxat is 
loose, ludicrous or affected, finds any place there. All the ob¬ 
jects which it presents ought to be either great, or tender, or 
pleasing. Descriptions of disgusting or shocking objects, i^hould 
a.s much as possible be avoided; and therefore the fable of the 
Harpies, in tl^ ihiril book of the jdSileid, and the allegory of Sin 
and Death, in the second book of Paradise Lost, had been bet- 
ter omitted in these celebriited poemif: 
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* HOMER’S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY—VIRGIL’S ^NEID. 

As the epic poem is universally allowed to possess tlio 
highest rank among poetical works; it merits a particular dis¬ 
cussion, Having 1 rented of the nature of this composition, and 
the principal rules relating to it, F proceed to make some ob- 
ecrvafions on th% most distinguished epic poems, ancient tmd 
modern. • ^ 

Homer clciirns, on every account, our first attention, as the 
father not only of epic poetry, but, in some measure, of poetry 
in general. Whoever sits down to read Homer, must consider 
that he is going t6 read the most ancient book in the world, 
nevt to the Bible. Without making this reflection, he cannot 
enter into the spirit, nor relish the composition of the author. 
}To is not to look for the correctness and elegance of the Au¬ 
gustan age. He must divest himself of our modern ideas oT dig¬ 
nify and refinement, and transport his imagination almost 
three thousand years back in the history of mankind. What he 
i5*to ejfpect, *is a picture of the ancient world. He must 
j eckon upon finding characters and manners, that retain a con¬ 
siderable tincture of the savage state; moral ideas as yet Tm- 
})ertcctly formed; and the appetites and passions of men 
brought under none of those restraints, iff which, in a more 
advanced state of society, they are accustomed; but bodily 
strength prized as one of the chief heroic endowments ; the 
preparingff of a meal, »nd the appeasing of hunger, described 
as Very interesting objects ; and the heroes boasting of them¬ 
selves openly, scolding one another outrageously, and glorying, 
'as we should notv think very indecently, over their lallen 
enemies. 

The opening of filie Iliad possesses none of that sort of 
dignity, which a modern looks for in a great epic poem. It 
turns on no higher subject, fnan the quarrel of twb chieftains 
about a female slave. The priest of Apollo beseeches Againem- 
j.oii to restore his daughter, in the plunder of a city, had 
Lsilcfi to Againeimion’s .share of booty. lie refuses. Apollo, at 

pi'ti^er ot his piiest, sends a plague into the G/ecian «amp. 
The augfii,*jvheii*'Nonsulted, declares, that fjieie is no vpo/ of 
appeasing Ajmljo, but by restoring the daughter^f his pnost. 
Agamemnon is enraged at the augur; piotesses that hji likes 
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this slave better than his wife Clytemnestra; but since he mast 
restore her in order to save the army, insists to have anotlier in 
her place; and pitches upon Briseis, the slave of Achilles. Achil. 
les, as was to be expected, kindles into rage at this demand; 
reproaches him for his rapacity and insolence, and, after giving 
him many hard names, solemnly swears, that, if he is to he thus 
treated by the general, he 'will withdraw his troops, and assist 
the Grecians no more against the Trojan*?, He withdraws ac¬ 
cordingly. His mother, the goddess Thetis, interests Jupiter in 
cause , who, to revenge the wrong which ^chilles liact suf¬ 
fered, takc% part against the Greeks, and ^suffers them to fall 
into great and long distress ; until Achilles is pacified, and re¬ 
conciliation brought about between him and Agamemnon 

Such is the basis of the whole action of the ILad. Hence 
rise all those “ speciosa miracula,” as Horace tenns them, vv Lich 
fill that extraordinary poem ; and which have had the power of 
interesting almost all the nations ,of Europe, during every age, 
since the days of Homer. The general admiration commanded 
by a poetical plan, so very difl'erent from what any one would 
have formed in our times^ ought not, upon reflection to be 
matter of surprise. For, besides that a fertile genius can enrich 
and beautify any subject on which it is employed, It is iff be ot- 
served, that ancicnf manners, how much soever they contradict 
our p t ent notions of dignity and refinement, affbrd neverthelcss 
materials tor poetry, superior in some respects, to those which 
tire fut.fished by a more polished state of society. They discover 
human nature more open and undisguised, without any of those 
studied forms of bchavipur which now conceal men from one 
another. They give fre^ scope to the st»ongest and most impe¬ 
tuous emotions of the mind, which make a better figure in*de- 
scription, than calm and temperate feelings. They show us our 
native prejudices, appetites, and desires, exerting themselveo * 
without control. From this state of manners, joined with the 
advantage of that strong and expressive style, which, as I 
formerly observed, commonly distingiiishes the compositions 
of early ages, we have ground fo look for more of tlie bold¬ 
ness, ease, and freedom of native genius, in compositions of 
such a period, tlian in those of foiore civilized times. And, 
accordingly, the two great characters of the Homeric poetry 
are fo*e and ^simplicity. Let us now proceed to makf some 
nioreVariicular obs#vations on the Iliad, uftder th^ three heads 
of the subjecf*and action, the characters, and natation of the 
poet. I 
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Tlie subject of the Iliad must unquestionably be admitted to 
be, in the main, happily chosen. In the days of Homer, no ob¬ 
ject could be more splendid and dignified than the Trojan war. 
•So great a confederacy of the Grecian states, under one leader, 
and the ten years’ siege which they carried on against Troy, 
must have spread far abroad the renown of many military ex¬ 
ploits, and interested all Greece in the traditions concerning the 
heroes who had most eminently signalized themselves. Upon 
these traditions Homer grounded his poem ; and though he 
lived; as is generally believed, onl;y two or three centuries aQ;er 
the Trojan war, yet, through the want of written records, tra¬ 
dition must, by this time, have fallen into the degree of ob¬ 
scurity most proper for poetry; and have left him at full li¬ 
berty “to mix as much fable as he pleased ,with the remains of 
true history. He has not chosem for his subject the whole 
Trojan war; but, wdth great judgment, he has selected one 
part of it, the quarrel betwix^ Achilles and Agamemnon, and 
the events to which that quarrel gave rise ; which, though they 
take up forty-seven days only, yet include the most interesting 
and most critical period of the ‘ By this management, he 

has given greater unity to what wmuld have otherwise been an 
tmeomfbeted 4iistory of battles. He has gained one hero, or 
principal character, Achilles, who reigns throughout the work; 
and he has shown the pernicious effect of discord among con¬ 
federated princes. At the same time, I admit that llomer is 
less fortunate in his subject than Virgil. The plan of the 
yEoeid includes a greater compass, and a more agreeable di¬ 
versity of events ; whereas the Iliad is almost entirely filled with 
battles. • ( 

The praise of high invention has in every age been given 
to llomer, with the greatest reason. The prodigious number 
of incidents, of speeches, of characters divine and human, with 
which he abounds; the surprising variety with which he has 
diversified his battle, in the wounds and deaths, and little 
history-pieces of almost all the persons slain ; discover an in¬ 
vention nfixt to boundless.* But the praise of judgment is, 
in my opinion, no less due to Homer, than that of invention. 
His story is all along conducted with great art. He rises upon 
us gradually; hi» heroes are brought out, one after anotlier jto 
hfi objects of^our attention. The distress tliickens, as the poem 
advances j sand ^“^y thing is so contr^d as to aggrandize 
Achilles, an^ to render him, as the poet intSnde^ he should be, 
the capital figure. 
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But that wherein Homer excels all writers is the charac- 
teristical part. Here, he is without a rival. His lively and 
spirited exhibition of characters is, in a great measure, owing to 
his being so dramatic a writer, abounding every where with 
dialogue and conversation. There is much more dialogue in 
Homer than in Virgil: or, indeed, than in any other poet- 
A\ hat Virgil informs us of by two words of narration, Homer 
brings about by a speech. We may observe, here, tliat tins 
method of writing is more ancient than the narrative manner. 
Otothis have a clear proof in the books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, W'Inoh, instead of narration, abound with speeches, witii 
answers and replies, upon the most familiar subjects. Thus, in 
the book of Genesis : “ Josepb said unto his brethren. Whence 
come ye ? and they janswered. From the land of Canaan we 
come to buy food. And Joseph said. Ye are .spies ; to see the 
nakedness of the land are ye come. And they said unto him, 
wij' lofd, but to buy food are«thy servants come; we are all 
one man’s sons, w’e are true men, thy servants are no spies. 
And he said unto them, Nay, but to see the nakedness of the 
land ye are come. And they said. Thy servants are twelve 
brethren, the sons of one man in the land of Canaan; and be¬ 
hold the youngest is this day with our father ; and one'is not. 
And Joseph said unto them, This it is that I spake unto you, 
saving vq are snies. Hereby ye shall be proved; by the life of 
Pharaoh, ye shall not go forth, except your youngest brother 
ome h'jiber,’’ tkc. Genesis, xlii. 7-^15. Such a style as this, is 
the most simple and artless form of writing, and must, therefore, 
undoubtedly^ have been fbe most ancient. It is copying directly 
from nature ; giving a |»Iain rehearsal oh what passed, or was 
sujiposod to pass, in conversation between the persons of whom 
the author treats. In progress of time, when tlie art of writing 
was more studied, it was thought more elegant to compress the 
substance of conversation into short distinct narrative, made by 
the poet or historian in his own person; and to reserve direct 
speeches foi solemn occasions only. 

^he ancient dramatic method‘which Homer practised has 
some advantages, balanced with some defects. It renders com¬ 
position more natural and animated, and more expressive of 
m«hre:s and cliaracters ; but withal less grtive and majestic, 
and ‘^pmetimes tiresome. - Homer, it must be »dmitte<^..,. has 
carrie^J his pronmsj^o the making of spee^'lnes too^far; and if 
he be tediousV).*y where, it is in these; some of tl'iem trifling, 
and fc’one ol tlenn plainly unseasonable. Together with the 
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Greek vivacity, he leaves upon our minds some impression of 
the Greek loquacity also. His speeches, however, are upon the 
whole characteristic and lively; and to them we owe, in a great 
measure, that admirable display which he has given of iiumau 
nature. lEvery one who reads him, becomes familkirly and in¬ 
timately acquainted with his heroes. We seem to have lived 
among them, and to have conversed with them. Not only has 
he pursued the single virtue of courage through all its ditferent 
forms and features, in his different warriors ; but some more 
delicate charactens, into which courage either enters not at all, 
or but for artiinconsiderable part, he has drawn with singu¬ 
lar art* 

How finely, for instance, has he painted the character of 
Heleurso as, notwitlistanding her frailty and her crimes, to pre¬ 
vent her from being an odious object! The admiration with 
which the old generals behold her, in the third book, when slie 
is coming towards them, pres^its her to us with much dignity. 
Her veiling herself and shedding tears, her confusion in the 
presence of Priam, her grief and self-accusations at the sight of 
Menelaus, her upbraiding Paris fAr W cowardice, and, at the 
same time, her returning fondness for him, exhibit the most 
striking features of that mixed female character, which we partly 
condemn, and partly pity. Homer never introduces her, without 
making her say something !o move our compassion ; while, ‘at 
the same time, he takes care to contrast her character with that 
of a virtuous matron, in the chaste and tender Andromaghe. 

Paris himself, the author of all the mischief, is characterised 
with the utmost propriety. lie is, as we should expect Iiiin, a 
mixture of gallantry a«d efleminacy. ^le retreats from IHene- 
laus, on his first appearance; but, immediately afterwards, enters 
into single combat witli him. He is a great master of civility, 
remarkably courteous in his speeches; and receivqs all the re¬ 
proofs of his brother Hector with modesty and deference. He 
is described as a person of elegance and taste. lie was the 
architect of his own palace. He is, in the sixth book, found by 
Hector, buriiishpig and dreTssing up his armour; and issues 
forth to battle with a peculiar gaiety and ostentation of appear¬ 
ance which is illustrated by one of the fines! comparisons in all 
the Iliad, that of the horse prancing to the river, * • 

- Hqpier has been blamed for making bis here Achilles pf too 
brutal and ttpamiable a character. But Ifam inclined to^Link, 
that injustic* is commonly done to Achilles, iqilm the credit 
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of two lines of Horace, who has certainly overloaded his 
character: 

Impiger, iracundnst inexorabilis, ac<>r. 

Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arrogct armi5.->A. P. 121. 

Achilles is passionate indeed, to a great degree; but be is 
far from being a contemner of laWvS and justice. In tlie contest 
with Agamemnon, though he carries it on with loo much heat, 
yet he has reason on his side. He was notoriously wronged j 
but he submits, and resigns Briseis peaceably, when the heralds 
cohte to demand her; only he will fight no longer under the 
command of a leader who had affronted him. * Brides his won¬ 
derful bravery and contempt of d^ath, he has several other 
qualities of a hero. He is open and sincere. He loves his sub¬ 
jects, and respects the gods. He is distinguished by strong 
friendships and attachments ; he is, throughout, high-spirited, 
gallant, and honourable; and, allowing for a degree of ferocity 
which belonged to the times, and enters into the characters of 
most of Homer’s heroes, he is, upon the whole, abundantly fitted 
to raise high admiration, though not pure esteem. 

Under the head of characters, Homer's gods, or his ma¬ 
chinery, according to the critical term, come under considera¬ 
tion. The gods make a great figure in the Iliad; much greater 
indeed than they do in the .dSneid,^ or in any other epic poem ; 
and ' eiicc Ho ner has become the ‘standard of poetic tlieology. 
Concerning machinery in general, 1 delivered my sentiments m 
the former lecture. Concerning Homer’s machinery, in particu¬ 
lar, we must observe, that it was nut his own invention. Like 
every other good poet, ^^he unquestionably followed the tradi¬ 
tions of his country. The age of the Trdjan war approached to 
the af;e ot the go Is ami demi-gods in Greece. Several of the 
berov's concerned in tiujt ivar were reputed to be the children o 
these goits. . Of cour.se the traditionary tales relating to tliem, 
and to the exploits of that age, were blended with the fables of 
the deitie*-'. These popular legends Bfomcr very properly 
adopted, though it is perfectly absurd to infer from this, tliat 
therefore poets arising in succeeding ages, and‘writing on quite 
different subjects, ^re obliged to follow the same system of 
machinery, ' 

• In the hands of Homer, it produces, on the whole, a noble 
effect jf it is a^wdys gay and amusing; often lofty and myguifi- 
cent. »It intrmmc^ iutft his poem a great nlimber of person¬ 
ages, almost Is much distiiigui.shed by characters 'as his human 
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actors. It diversifies his battles greatly by the intervention of 
the gods; and by frequently shifting the scene from earth tii 
hea^ven, it gives an agreeable relief to the mind, in the midst of 
so much blood and slaughter. Homer's gods, it must be con 
fessed, tlrough they be always lively and animated.figures, yet 
sometimes want dignity. The conjugal contentions between 
Juno and Jupiter, with which he entertains us, and the indecent 
squabbles he describes among the inferior deities, according as 
they take different sides with the contending parties, would be 
very improper models for any modern poet to imitate. In ajjo- 
logy for Horner, however, it must be remembered, that accord¬ 
ing to the fables of those days, the gods are but one remove 
above the condition of men. They have all the-human passions. 
They drink and feast, and are vulnerable like men j they have 
children and kinsmen, in the opposite armies; and except tliat 
they are immortal, thqt they have houses on tlie top of Olympus, 
and winged chariots, in which they are often flying down to 
eartlj, and then reascending, in order to feast on nectar and 
aifibrosiu, they aie in truth no higher beings than the human 
heroes, and therefore very fit to takJ part in their contentions. 
At the same time^ though Homer so frequently degrades his di- 
\;inities»yet h^knows how to make them appear, in some con¬ 
junctures, with the most awful majesty. Jupiter, the father of 
gods and men, is for the most part introduced with great dignity j 
and several of the most sublime conceptions in the Iliad are 
foiflided on the appearances of Neptune, Minerva, and Apollo, 
•n great occasions. 

With regard to Homer’s style and manner of'writing, it is 
easy, natural, and in 1^0 highest degre^ animated. It will be 
admired by such only as felish ancient simplicity, and can make 
allowance for certain negligences and repetitions, which greater 
refinement in the art of writing has taught succeeding, though 
far inferior, poets to avoid. For Homer is the most simple in 
his style of all the gr^t poets, and resembles most the style of 
the poetical parts- of the Old Testament. They can have no 
concepiion *bf liis manner, who ar^ acquainted with him in Mr. 
Pope’s translation only. An excellent poetical performance that 
translation is, and faithful in,the main to the original. In some 
places, it may be thought to have even improved Homer. It Las 
certainly softened some of his rudenesses, and added delicacy and 
gracelo spnw of hjs jsentiments. But ^thal,Jit is ho othe| than 
Homer moder|iized. In the midst of the elegance aitd luxuriancy 
of Mr. Pope’s language, we lose sight of the old bard’s sim- 
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plicity. I know indeed no author, to whom it is more diflicnlt to 
do justice in a translation, than Homer. As the plainness of his 
diction, were it literally rendered, would often appear flat in any 
modern language, so in the midst of tiiat plainness, and not a 
little heightened hf it, there are every where breaking forth 
upon us flashes of native fire, of sublimity and beauty, which 
hardly any language, except his own, could'preserve. His ver- 
sificatipn has been universally acknowledged to be uncommonly 
melodious ; and to carry, beyond that of any poet, a resem¬ 
blance in the sound to the sense and meaning. 

In narration, Homer is, at all times, remarkably concise, 
which renders him lively and agreeable; tliougli in his speeches, 
as I have before ^ilmiUed, sometimes tedious. He is every where 
descriptive; and descriptive by means of those welbclmsen par¬ 
ticulars, which form the excellency of description. Virgil give,s 
IIS the nod of Jupiter with great magnificence : « 

Annuit, et totum iiutu tienitrecit Olympum.—'ix. 106. 

* Bbt Homer, in describing the same thing, gives us the sable 
eye-brows of Jupiter bentjl ajnd his ambrosial curls shaken, at 
the moment when he gives the nod j and tliereby renders the 
figure more natural and lively. Whenever he see?:s to d”aw pur 
attention to some interesting object, he particularizes it .so 
ha\>pily, as to, paint it in a manner to our sight. The shot of 
Pandarus* arrow, which broke the truce between the two armic.s, 
as related in tlie fourth book, may be given for an instance ; tind 
above all, the adiniralde interview of Hbetor with Audromaclni^ 
in the sixth book; where all the circumstances of conjugal and 
parental tenderness, the child affriglit^l with the view of his 
father’s helmet and crest, and clinging to the nurse; Hector put¬ 
ting oif ills helmet, taking the child into his arms, and offering iq) 
a prayer for him to the gods ; Andromache receiving back the 
child with a smile of pleasure, and, at the same instant, bursting 
into te*ars, yiXacraaa, as it is finelj expressed in the origi¬ 

nal, form the n>ost natural and affecting picture that can possibly 
be imagined. * ' 

In the description of baltle.s, Homer particularly excels. He 
works up tine hurry, thfe terror, and confusion of them in so mas¬ 
terly a^nianner, as to place the reader in thb very midst of the 
engagement. It is here, that the fire of his genius is mos| Jiighly 
displayed ; in&oinp.ch ^at Virgil’s battles, and indeed those of 
most other poets, are cold and inanimated in comparison of Ho¬ 
mer’s.* 
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With regard to similes, no poet abounds so much with them. 
Several of them are beyond doubt extremely beautiful: such as 
those of the fires in the Trojan camp compared to the moon and 
stars by night; Paris going forth to battle, to the war-horse 
prancing to the river; and Euphorbus slain, to the flowering 
.shrub cut down by a sudden blast: all which are among the 
finc.st poetical passages that are any where to be found. I am 
not, however, of opinion that Homer's comparisons, taken in 
general, are his greatest beauties. They come too thick upon 
us ; and often interrupt the train of his narration or description. 
The fesemblance on which they are founded, is sometimes not 
clear; and the objects whence they are taken are too uniform. 
His lions, bulls, eagles, and herds of sheep recur too frequently; 
and the allusioi#! in some of his similes, evert after the allow¬ 
ances lliat are to be made for ancient manners, must be admitted 
to be debasing.'^ 

My observations, hitherto, have been made upon the Iliad 
only. It is necessary to take ,^ome notice of the Odyssey also. 
Longinus’s criticism upon it is not without foundation, that 
ITomer may in this poem be compared to the setting sun, ^hose 
grandeur still remains, without th§ heat of his meridian beams. 
It wants the vigour and sublimity of tlie Iliad; yet, at the same 
fr.Tse, ^osscsstis so many beauties, a.s to be justly entitled to 
high praise. It is a very amusing poem, and has much greater 
variety than the Iliad; it contains many interesting stories, tftid 
beautiful descriptions. We see every where the same descrip¬ 
tive and dramatic genius, and the same fertility of invention 

The severest Cl itic upon Flomer in modern times, M. la Motte, admits ail 
th.it his admirersui$!;cfor the snpciionty of his genius and talents as a poet: 
“C’i’toitun p^nie natuiellenf^nt poetique, amid^ fables et des merveiUeiix, «-t 
port^ rn gt^n6ial a I’imitation, soit des ob|cts de ia nature, soit des seiUiinens 
ct des actions des homines. 11 avoit I’esprit vaste et f£cond ; plus f>Iev6 qiic 
(jelicdt, plus naturel qu’ine^f'nieux, et plus ainotirenx dc I’abondance que dii 
choix.—II asaisi, parnne supt^riorit6 de gofit, les premieies ideesdc rt'loqucnre 
dans toutes les genres; ilaparl£ le langage de toutes les passions; et il a dii 
moins onvert anx f'crivains Aui doivent le suivre tine infinite tie routes, qn'il ne 
lestoit plus qu’a applanir. ilya apparence qii’en quelqnes temps qii’Honieic 
ehtv^cn, iteht £t£, dii moins, le pins grand poete deson pays: et ancle picndio 
que dans ce %en$, on pent dire, qulil pst le mattre de oeiix mt'ines qui Tout 
Miipassi.”—Dificours sur Homere, CEuvres de la Motte, tome ii. After these 
high praises of tbe^author, he indeed endeavours to bring the meiitot the Iliad 
veiy low. But his principal objections turn on the debasing ideas which aie 
thcie given of the godt^ the gross characters and manners of the heioes, and4|je 
imperfect morality of the sentiments; which, as Voltaire observes, is like accus- 
iiig,a (mnter for having drawn bis figures in the dress of the times. •Homer 
paiuteohis goc(|, such as popular tradition then represented tiieAi; and describes 
such charactei 8 and sefitiliients, as he found among Ihoseavith whom he ffved. 

2 Q 
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that appears in the other work. It descends indeed (Irom the 
dignity of gods, and heroes, and warlike achievements; but in 
recompence, we have more pleasing pictures of ancient man¬ 
ners. Instead of that ferocity which reigns in the Iliad, the 
Odyssey presents us with the most amiable images of hos¬ 
pitality and' humanity; entertains us with many a wonderful 
adventure, and many a landscape of nature; and instructs us 
i>y a constant vein of morality and virtue, which runs through 
the poem. 

At the same time, there are some defects which must be 
acknowledged in the Odyssey. Many scenes in it fall below 
tlie mjyesty which we naturally expect in an epic poem. The 
last twelve books, after Ulysses is landed in Ithaca, are, in 
several parts, tedious and languid; and though tlie discovery 
which Ulysses makes of himself to his nurse Euryclea, and his 
interview with Penelope, before she knows him, in the nine¬ 
teenth book, are tender and affecting, yet the poet does not 
seem happy in the great anagnorisis, or the discovery of Ulysses 
to Penelope. She is too cautious and distrustful, and we are 
disappointed of the surprise of joy, which we expected on that 
high occasion. 

After having said so much of the father of epic poetry, it is 
now time to proceed to Virgil, who has a chs^acter «cleaidy 
marked, and quite distinct fiom that of Homer, As the distin¬ 
guishing excellencies of the Iliad are, simplicity and fire; those 
of the A£ncid are, elegance and tenderness. Virgil is, beyond 
doubt, less animated and less sublime than Homer; but, ‘to 
counterbalance this, he has fewer negligences, greater variety 
and supports more of a xcorrect and regular dignity, throughout 
his worL ) 

When we begin to read the Iliad, we find ourselves in the 
region of the most remote, and even unrefined antiquity. When 
we open the iEneid, we discover all the correctness, and the 
improvements, of the Augustan age. We meet with no conten¬ 
tions of heroes about a female slave, n<t violent scolding, nor 
abusive language ; but the poem opens with the utmost magnifi¬ 
cence j with Juno, forming designs for preventin|; A2neas*s 
establishment in Italy, and iEneas himself presented to us with 
all Ids fleet in the middle of a s^torpi, which is described in the 
bt^hest style of poetry. 

Tl|e subject of the iEneid is extremely happy; still more so, 
m opinion, than eitlier of Homer’s poems. *As floihmg 
eould be moqp not^e, nor carry more of epic dignijgr, so nothing 
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could be more flattering and interesting to the Roman pnoplej > 
than Virgil’s derixdng the origin of* their state from so famous a 
hero as ^neas. The object was splendid in itself; it gave the 
poet a theme, taken from the ancient traditionary history of his 
"own •country; it allowed him to connect his subject with 
Homer’s stories, and to adopt all his mythology^ it aflbrded 
him the opportunity of frequently glancing at all the future 
great exploits of the Romans, and of describing Italy, and the 
very territory of Rome, in its ancient and fabulous state. The* 
establisliment of yEneas, constantly traversed by Juno, leads to 
a griiat diversity of events, of voyages, and wars ; and furnishes 
a proper intermixture of the incidents of peace with martial ex-, 
jdoits. Upon the whole, I believe, there is no where to be 
found so complete a model of an epic fable, or story, as Virgil’s 
^neid. I see no foundation for the opinion, entertained by 
some critics, that the .iEneld is to be considered as an allegorical 
poem, which carries a constant reference to the character and 
reign of Augustus Caesar; or;* that Virgil’s main design in com¬ 
posing the ypiieid, was to reconcile the Romans to the govern¬ 
ment of that prince, who is supposed to be shadowed ouf under 
the character of ilineas. Virgib indeed, like the other poets, of 
that age, takes every opporlunily which his .subject atrord.s him 
•of pajing c&brt to Augustus.^ But, to imagine that he carried 
a political plan in his view through the whole poem, appears to 
me no more than a fanciful refinement. He had sufficient nao- 
tives, as a poet, to determine him to tlie choice of his subject, 
from its being, in itself, both great and pleasing; from its being 
suited to his genius, and its being attended with the peculiar ad¬ 
vantages, which 1 mentioned above, for the full display of poetical 
talents. • ( 

Unity of action is perfectly preserved; as, from beginning, 
to end, one main object i.s always kept in view, the settlement of 
Alilneas in Italy, by the order -of the gods. As the story com¬ 
prehends the transactions of several years, part of the transac¬ 
tions are very propelly thrown into a recital made by the hero. 
The episodes are linked with sufficient connexion to the main 
subject; abd the nodus, or intrigue of the poem, is, according to 
the plan of ancient machinery, happily formed. The wTath of 
Juno, who opposes herself, to the Trdjan settlement in Italy, 
gives rise to all the difficulties which obstruct untter- 

t^ki^, and connects the human with the celc.stial opexations, 

• As p«rtlcullrl|^ ip ttiat noted pa<»s'»}fe of ttic sJ%th bogk, 1. 70^ 

Hfc vlr, hie ei>t, tibi promitti sa plus andisf&c. 

2 Q 2 
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tiiraugliout tl»e whole work. Hence arise the tempest which 
throws ^neas upon tlie shore of Africa j the passion of l)i<toj 
who endeavours to detain him at Carthage; and the eflorts of 
Turnus, who opposes Jiim in war. Till, at last, upon a coiniW- 
sition made witli Jupiter, tliat the Trojan name shall be for ever 
sunk in the Latin, Juno foregoes her resentment, and the hero 
becomes victorious. 

In the.se main points, Virgil iias conducted his work with 
'great propriety, and shewn his art and judgment, Bui the ad 
miration due to so eminent a poet must not prevent us from re¬ 
marking some other partienlars in which lie has failed. First, 
there uie scarce any characters marked in the iEiieid. Tn this 
respect it Is insipid, when compared to the Iliad, which is full of 
characters and life. Achates, and Cloantlius, and Gyas, and 
the rest of the Trojan heroes who accompanied i^iieas into 
Italy, are so many undistinguished figures, who are in no way 
made known to us, either by any sentiments wliich they utter, 
or any memorable exploits which they perform. Even iEiieas 
himself is not a very interesting hero. He is described, in¬ 
deed, as pious and brave; but his character is not marked with 
any of those strokes that touch the iicari; ii is a sort of cold and 
tame character; and throughout liis behaviour to Dido, in tlie 
fourth book, especially in the speech which ne maa:es after she 
suspected his intention of leaving her, there appears a certain 
iiai liiesB, and want of relenting, which is far from rendering 
him amiable.* Dido’s ow n character is by much the best sup¬ 
ported in the whole iEneid. The warmth of Jier passions, the 
keenness of her indignation and resentment, and the violence of 
her whole character, exhibit a figure greatly more animated than 
any other which Virgil has drawn. ' 

Besides this defect of character in the JSneid, the distribu¬ 
tion and management of the .subject are, in some respects, ex¬ 
ceptionable. The uEneid, it is true, must be considered with 
tlie iiiduigence due to a work not thoroughly completed. The 
six last books are said not to have received the fmishiiig hand 
of the author; and for this reason, he ordered, by lii^ will, the 
iGneid to be eonimitted to the fiames. But though tliis may ac¬ 
count for ineorrectiicss of execution, it does not apologize for a 
lal)*pg ofif ia the subject, which seeuls to take place in the latter 
part of the work. The wars with the Latins are inferior, in 

* iicn fle til ioseiQuit nostro t nnm Inmina flexit 7 
JNum iati'vui'ri victus dodU, aut miseratus Maaoteni est? 

* iv. 309. 
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point of dignity^ to the moi'e interesting objects which had be¬ 
fore been presented to us, in the destruction of Troy, the intrigue 
with Dido, and the descent into hell. And iu those Italian wars, 
there is, perhaps, a more material fault still, in the conduct of 
the story.* The reader, as Voltaire has observed, is tempted to 
take part with Turims against iBneas. Tumus, a brave young 
prince, in love with Laviuia, his near relation, is destined for 
her by general consent, and highly favoured by her mother, ^ 
Lavinia herself discovers no reluctance to the match: when there 
arrives a stranger, a fugitive from a distant region, who had 
never seen her, and who, founding a claim (o an establishnthnt 
in Italy upon oracles and prophe<*ies, embroils the country in ' 
war, kills tlie lover of Lavinia, and proves the occasion of her 
motiier’s death. Such a plan is not fortunately laid, for dis¬ 
posing us to be favourable to the liero of the poem; and the 
defect might have been easily remedied, by the poet’s making 
iEneas, instead of distressing Lavinia, deliver her from the per¬ 
secution of some rival who wiJs odious to her, and to the whole- 
country. 

But, notwithstanding these defects, which it was necessary 
to remark, Virgil possesses beauties which have justly drawn 
^the adjairatiop of ages, and which, to this day, hold the balance 
in’ equilibrium between his fame and that of Homer. The prin¬ 
cipal and distinguishing eilcellency of Virgil, and which, in my 
opinion, he possesses beyond all poets, is tenderness. NaCure 
had endowed him with exquisite sensibility; he felt every af¬ 
fecting circumstance in the scenes he describes ; and, by a sin¬ 
gle stroke, he knows how to reach the heart. This, in an epio 
poem, is tlie merit next to sublimity ; ^d puts it in an author’s 
power to render his bomposition extremely interesting to all 
readers. 

The chief beauty of this kind in the Iliad, is, the interview of 
Hector with Andromache. But in the ABneid, there ate many 
such. The second|,book is one of the greatest master-pieces 
that ever was executed by any hand; and Virgil seems to have 
put fortli tiiere the whole styength of his genius, as tlie subject 
afforded a variety of scenes, both of the awful and tender kind. 
The images ef horror, presented by a city burnt and sacked in 
the night, are finely mixed with pathetic and affecting incidqnis. 
Nothing, in any poet, is more beautifully described than the death 
oT dW Priam; and the family-pieces of the ASqeid, Ahehises, 
and Oreusai are Ss tender as pan be conceived. In mi^y pas¬ 
sages of ihe^ iBncid, the same pathetic spirit shfnes; and they 
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have been always the favourite passages in that work. The 
fourth book, for instance, relating tine unhappy passion and death 
of Bido, has been always most justly admired, and abounds with 
beauties of the highest kind. The interview of j^neas with 
Andromache and Helenas, in the third book ; the episodes of 
Pallas and Evander, of Ni.sns andKuryalus, of Lausus and Me- 
aentius, in the Italian wars, are all striking instances of the poet’s 
^ power of raising the lendei emotions. For we must observe, 
tliat though the .d'^neid be an unequal poem, and, in some 
places languid, yet there are beauties scattered through it all; 
and not a few, even in the last six books. The best and 
♦ most finished hooks, upon the whole, are, tlio first, the se¬ 
cond, the tourth, the sixth, the seventh, the eighth, and the 
twelfth. 

Virgil’s battles are far inferior to Homer’s in point of fire 
and sublimity : but there is one important episode, the descent 
into hell, in which he has outdone Homer in the Odyss« y, by 
many degrees. There is nothing; in all antiquity equal, in its 
kind, to the .sixth hook of the Tlilmnil. The .scenery, and the ob¬ 
jects, are gr<at and slrikings and fill the mind with that solemn 
awe, which was to be expected from a view of the invisible world. 
There runs through the whole description a certain philosophi¬ 
cal sublime ; which Virgil’s Platonic genius and'the enlarged 
ich’a* of the Augustan age, enabled hwn to support with a degree 
of majesty, far beyond what tlie rude ideas ot Homer’s age 
sufll led him to attain. With regard to the sweetness and beauty 
of Virgil’s uuinhcr.s, thr.mghout his whole works, they arc so 
well known, that it were needless to enlarge in the praise 
of them. \ 

Upon the whole, as tlo the comparative merit of these two 
great princes ol tpic poetry, Ilomcr and Virgil j the former must, 
undoubtedly, be admitted to be the greater genius; the latter, 
to he the more correct writer* Homer was an original in bis 
art, and discovers both the beauties aud tlie defects which are 
to be expected in an original author, compared with those who 
succeed hini; more boldness, more nature and ease, niore subli- 
inify and force; but greater irregularities and negligences in 
composition. Virgil has, all along, kept his eye upon Homer; 
in j^iany places, be has not so much imitated, as he has literally 
ttaii.slated him. The description of the storm, for instance, in 
the firtit ^L^neid, and JEneas’s speech upon that occasion', are 
tranusiutlions ffom the fifth book of the Odysseji; not‘ to'mention 
almost all the^imilcs of Virgil, which arc no other than copies 
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of those of Homer. The pre-eniinence ia invention^ therefore, 
must, beyond doubt, be ascribed to Homer. As to the pre> 
e.mioence in judgment, though many critics are disposed to give 
it to Virgil, yet, in my opinion, it hangs doubtful. In Homer, 
we discern all the Greek vivacity; in Virgil, all the Roman 
■ stateliness. Homer’s imagination is by much the most rich and 
copious ; Virgil’s, the most chaste and correct. TJie strength of 
the former lies in his power of warming the fancy ; that of the 
latter, in his power of touching the heart. Homer’s st^le is 
mqre simple and animated; Virgil’s more elegant and uniform.' 
The first has, on many occasions, a sublimity to which the latter 
never attains ; bat the latter, in return, never sinks below a cen- 
tain degree of epic dignity, which cannot so clearly be pro¬ 
nounced of the former. Not, however, to detract from the 
admiration due to both these great poets, most of Homer’s de¬ 
fects may reasonably be imputed, not to his genius, but to ibe 
manners of the age in which he lived; and for the feeble pas¬ 
sages of the JEloeid, this exdase ought to be admitted, that the 
£aeld was left an unfinished work. 


LECTURE XLIV. 

LUCAN’S PHAUSALI4—TASSO’S JERUSALEM—CAMOENS’ LUSIAl>— 
. FENELON’S TELEMACHUS — VOLTAIRE’S HENRIADE — MIL- 
TON'S PARADISE LOST. 

After Homer and Virgil, next great epic poet of 
ancient times, who presents himself,(is Lucan. He is a poet 
who deserves our attention on account of a very peculiar mix¬ 
ture of great beauties with great faults. Though his Pharsalia 
discover too little invention, *and be conducted in too historical 
a manner, to be accounted a perfectly regular epic poem, yet it 
were the mere squ^mishness of criticism, to exclude it from the 
epic class. The boundaries, as I formerly remarked, are far 
from being ascertained by any such precise limit, that we 
must refuse the epic name to a poem, which treats of great and 
heroic adventures, because it is not exactly conformable to tlio 
PiUP^s of Homer and Virgil. The subject of the Phdnsalia 
undoubtedly, all the epic grandeur anddigqity; nei¬ 
ther wAui unity of object, via;, the trfumph jpf Caesar 

oyer the Jptoi^n liberty. As it stands at piesent, jit is 
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deed, to no jptoper close. But either time hai^ deprived 

UK of the last hooks, or it has been left by the aodior an incom¬ 
plete work. 

Though Lucan’s subject be abundantly heroic, yet I cannot 
reckon him happy in the choice of it. It has two defects.' The 
bne is, tliat ‘bivii wars, especially when as fierce and cruel as 
those of the Romans, present too many shocking objects to be 
fit for epic poetry, and give odious and disgusting views of hu- 
'^man nature. Gallant and honourable achievements furnish a 
more proper theme for the epic muse. But Lacan’s genius, it 
must be confessed, seems to delight in savage scenes ; he dwells 
tupon them too much; and not content with tliose which his sub¬ 
ject naturally furnished, he goes out of his way to introduce a 
long episode of Marius and Sylla’s proscriptions, which abounds 
with all the forms of atrocious cruelly. 

The other defect of Lucan’s subject is, its being too near 
the times in which he lived. This is a circumstance, as 1 
observed in a former lecture, always unfortunate for a poet; 
as it deprives him of the assistance of fiction and machinery; 
and thereby renders his wort, less splendid and amusing. Lucan 
bas submitted to this disadvantage of bis subject; and in doing 
so, has acted with more proprie^, than if he had made an un¬ 
seasonable attempt to embellish it with maclunciy j for tlie fables 
of the gods yrould have made a very unnatural mixture with the 
exploits of Cmsar and Pompey ; and instead of raising, would 
have diminished the dignity of such recent and well-known 
fatets. 

Witfi regard to characters, Lucan draws them with spirit 
and with farce. But, though Pompey be his professed hero, he 
does not succeed in interesting us much in'^his favour. |*ompey 
is not made to possess any high distinction, either for magnani¬ 
mity in sentiment, or bravery in action; hut, on the contrary, is 
always eclipsed by the superior abilities of Csesar. Cato is, in 
truth, Lucan’s favourite character, and wherever he introduces 
him, be appears to rise above himself. Some of the noblest and 
most conspicuous passages in tlie ;work, m*e Such as relate to 
Oato; either speeches put into his mouth, or descriptions of his 
behayionr. HiS;, speech in particular to Itabienus, who inrged 
hiih .to inquire ,at the oracle of Jupiter Ammon^ eoncerning the 
issue of the tnha#:(book ix. 664,) deserves to be, reiaark eA | |y i 
' equal; fer subtimity, to any thing that Is to be fou^i^ 
all antiquity. 

In^the ^|»ndhetof the story^ our author has attaehed hitnse^if 
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too mgch to cbroDologiccd order. This renders the thread oflits 
narration broken and. interrupted; and makes him hurry ns too 
often from place to place. He is too digi’essive also ; frequently 
turning aside from his subject; to give us, sometimes, geographi¬ 
cal descriptions of a country; sometimes, philosophical ^squi- 
•sitions concerning natural objects; as, concernitfg the African 
serpents in the ninth book, and the sources of the Nile in the 
tenth. 

There are in the Pharsalia, several very poetical and spirited 
descriptions. But the author’s chief strength does not lie either ' 
in narration or description. His narration is often dry and 
harsh: his descriptions are often over-wrought, and employed 
too upon disagreeable objects. His principal merit consists in 
his geptiinents, which are generally noble and striking, and ex¬ 
pressed in that glowing and ardent manner, which peculiarly 
distinguishes him. Lucan is the most philosophical, and the 
most public-spirited poet of all antiquity. He was tlie nephew 
of the famous Seneca, the philosopher; was himself a stoic; 
and the spirit of that philosophy breathes throughout his poem. 
We must observe, too, that he is the only ancient epic poet 
whom the subject of his poem really and deeply interested. 

Lucan recounted no fiction. He was a Roman, and had felt all 

• • 

fhe direful effects of the Roman, civil ivars^ and of that severe 
despotism which succeeded tlie loss of liberty. His high and 
bold spirit made him enter deeply into this subject, and kindle, 
on many occasions, into the most real warmth. Hence, he 
abounds in exclamations and apostrophes, which are almost al¬ 
ways well-timed, and supported with a vivacity and fire that do 
him no small honour. / 

Bu^it is the fate bf this poet, that his beauties can never be 
mentioned, (vithout their suggesting lus blemishes also. As his 
principal excellency is a lively and glowing genius, which ap¬ 
pears sometimes in his descriptions, and very often in his senti¬ 
ments, his great d|fect in both is, want of moderation. He 
earrios every thing to an extreme. He knows not where to stop. 
From an^efifort to aggrandize his objects, he becomes tumid and 
unnatural; and it frequently happens, that where the second 
line of one of his descriptions is sublime, the third, in which he 
meant to rise still higher,’is perfectly bombast. Lucan lived ip 
an agei when the schools of the deelaimers had begun to eoitupt 
and taste of Rome* He was not firee from in¬ 
fection V and tod Often, instead of showing the genius {toot, 

betrays thifi^pirit of the declaimcr. * ‘ ' . 
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On the whole^ however, he is an author of lively and ori¬ 
ginal genitfs. His sentiUients are so high, and his fire, on occa- 
aibns, ao great, as to atone for many of his defects; and 
passages may be produced from him, which are inferior to none 
in any poet whatever. The characters, for instance, wliich he 
draws of Pompey and Csesar in the first book, are masterly*; 
and the comparison of Pprapey to the aged decaying oak, is 
highly poetical: 

-totiis popularibiis am is 

ImpcKi, piausmitie sni i^andere tbeatri; 

■Nee reparaie novas vires muiunnque priori 
Credere fortuna:; stat inaii^ni noiuiius umbra. 

Qtialis, fViij;itero qiierrns siiblimis in a^ro 
Exstivias veteres popiili sacrataqnc ^estans 
Dona diicum; neejara validis raUicUnis hmrens, 

Pondere fixa sno cst; niidosqne per aera rainos 
Effundens, trnneo, non trundibiis, edicit iimbram. 

At, qnamvis primo niitet ca'turasnb Euro, 

£t eii’Ctini silva* fii mo sc robore toUant, 

Sola tameii colitiir. Sed non in Cmsarc tantnm 
Nomeu erat, ncc fama ducii, sed nescia virtiis 
Stai e loco, solusque ptidor non vincei e beilo ; 

Acer et indomitiis.*——- L. U IS2. 

‘ With gifts and liberal bounty sought for fame, 

And lov’d to bear the vulgar shout his name; 

In his own theatre rejoic’d to sit, 

Amidst the noisy praises of the pit. 

Careless of tutiire ills that miglv» betide, 

NoiUid he soiigVit to proi> his falling side. 

But on his toriner fortune much rely’d. 

Still seem’d he to posses^, and fill his place; 

But stood the shadow ol what once he was. 

So, in the field yrith Ceres’ bounty spread, 

Uprears sonic ancient oak his rev’jend head: 

Chaplets and saitred gifts his boughs adorn, 

And spoils of wifr by mighty lieroes evorn; 

But tlie first vigour of his toot now gone, 

He 8t,mds di'pendcnt on his weight alone; 

All bale his naked branches are display’d. 

And with his leafless tinitk he forms a shgde. 

Yet, though the winds hisinin daily threat. 

As every blast would heave him fiom bjs scat; 

Thoitgh thousand faner trees the field supplies, 

Tliat, rich in yoiitlifnl vcidiire, round him rise, 

Fix’d ill hh ancient seat, he jiields to none, 

And wears the honours of the grove alone. 

' But Cmsar’s greatness, and his strongth, was more 
Than past renown and antiqugted power; 

'•Twasnot the fame of what he once had bqen, 
t hates In old records or annals seen; 

Bat 'tisas a valout* restless, nneonfin’^, 

WMch no success could state, nor limits bind; * 

•Twaii riwitie, a a^ier's shame nntanghi to yiebj^ '' * 

That blush’d for Jintbiag bnt an ilk-fbuf^t field.”*«Bow«. 
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Bat when we consider the whole execution of his poem^ we 
are obliged to pronbunce, that hiS poeticav fire was not nnder 
the government of either sound judgment or correct taste. His 
genius had strength, but not tenderness ; nothing of what miglit 
be called amenity, or sweetness. In his style, there is abun¬ 
dance of force; but a mixture of harshness, and ‘frequently of 
obscurity, occasioned by his desire of expressing himself in a 
pointed and unusual manner. Compared with Virgil, he raa;^ 
be allowed to have more fire and higher sentiments; but in every 
thing else, falls infinitely below him, particularly in purity, ele¬ 
gance, and tenderness. • 

As Statius and Silius Italicus, though they be poets of the* 
epic class, are too inconsiderable for particular criticism, I pro¬ 
ceed next to Tasso, the most distinguished epic poet in mo¬ 
dern* ages. 

His Jerusalem Delivered, was published in the year 1574. It 
is a poem regularly and strictly epic, in its whole construction ; 
and adorned with all tlie beauties that belong to that species of 
composition. The subject is, the recovery of Jerusalem from 
the infidels by the united powers of Christendom; which, in it¬ 
self, and more esj[)ecially according to the ideas of Tasso’s age, 
was a splendid, venerable, and heroic enterprise. The opposi¬ 
tion of the Clliristiuns to the Saracens, forms an interesting con¬ 
trast. Tii« subject produi^^es none of those fierce and shocking 
scenes of twil discord, which hurt the mind in Lucan, but* ex¬ 
hibits the oflbrts of zeiil and bravery, inspired by an honourable 
object. The share which religion possesses in the enterprivse, 
both tends to render it more august, and opens a natural 
field for machinery, and sublime dcsitTiption. The action too 
lies i|i a country, and^t a period of wine, sufficiently remote to 
allow an intermixture of fabulous tradition and fiction with true 
history. 

In the conduct of the storj^, Tasso has shown a rich and fer¬ 
tile invention, whicl^ in a poet, is a capital quality. He is full 
of events; and those too abundantly various, and diversified in 
their kin^. He never allows us to be tired by mere war and 
fighting. He frequently sLfts the scene; and, from camps and 
battles, transports ns to more pleasing objects. Sometimes 
th? solemnities of religioif; sometimes the intrigues of lovq ; at 
other times, the adventures of a journey, or even the incidents 
of fMMtoral life, relieve and entertain the readey. At the same 
time, the Vhol<r work ift artfully connectei; and-whil*there is. 
much variety in the parts, there is perfect uniiy ii5 the plan- The 
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recovery of lerusalem is the object kept itt view tlirough the 
whole, and with it the poem closes. All the episodes, if we ex¬ 
cept that of Olindo and Sophronia, in the Second book, on 
which t formerly passed a censure, are sufficienty related to 
the main subject of the poem. 

The poem is enlivened with a variety of characters, and 
those too both clearly marked and well supported. Godfrey 
t^he leader c»f the enterprise, prudent, moderate, brave; Tancrcd, 

, amorous. Generous, and gallant, and well contrasted with the 
fierce and lurutal Argantes ; Rinaldo, (who is properly tlie hero 
of the poeni, and is in part copied after Homer’s Achilles,) pas¬ 
sionate and resentful, seduced by the allurements of Armida; 
but a personage, on the whole, of much aeal, honour, and 
heroism. The brave and high-minded Solyinan, the tender 
Erminia, the artful and violent Armida, the masculine Olorinda, 
are all of them w'ell drawn and animated figures. In the charac- 
teristical part, Tasso is indeed remarkably distinguished ; he is, 
in this respect, superior to Virgil j and yields to no poet except 
Homer 

He abounds very much ivith machinery ; and in this part of 
the work his merit is more dubious. Wherever celestial beings 
are made to interpose, his machinery is noble. God looking, 
down npon the hosts, and, on different occasions, sending an 
angei to check the Pagans, and to rfebuke the evil spirits, pro¬ 
duces a sublime effect. The description of Hell, too, with the 
appearance and speech ol Satan, in the beginning of the fourth 
hook, is extremely striking; and plainly lias been imitated by 
Milton, though he must, be allowed to have improved upon it, 
Put the devils, the enchaiMers, and the conjurors, act too great 
a part throughout Tasso’s poem; and form a sort of dark and 
gloomy machinery, not pleasing to the imagination. The en¬ 
chanted wood, on which the nodps, or intrigue of the poem, is 
made in a great measure to depend; the messengers sent in 
quest of Riualdu, in order that he may break the charm; their 
being conducted by a hermit to a cave in the' centre of the 
earth; tlie wonderful voyage which .they make to the Eoi'tunaie 
Islands; and their recovering Rinaldo from the charms of 
Armida and voluptuousness; arc scenes which, though veiy 
ampfing, and described with the highest beaqty of poetry, yet 
most be confessed to carry the marvellous to a degree of extra- 
vagancA • * 

in ftneral,^ tliaff for which Tasso is mo’st Ijabl/lo censure, 

♦ IS a certain romantic vein, which runs through man} of tlie ad- 
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Tenitires and incidents of his poem. The objects which he pre« 
sents to us, are always great; but, sometimes, too remote from 
probability. He retains somewhat of the taste of his age^ 
wliich was not reclaimed from an extravagant admiration of tlie 
stories of knight-errantry; stories, which tlie wild, but rich and 
agreeable imagination of Ariosto had raised into fresh reputation. 
In apology, however, for Tasso, it may be said, that he is not 
more marvellous and romantic than either Homer or Virgil. 
All the difference is, that in the one we find the romance of 
paganism, in the other, that of chivalry. 

With all the beauties of description and of poetical style, 
Tasso remarkably abounds. Both his descriptions and his, 
style are much diversified, and well suited to each other. In 
describing magnificent objects, his style is firm and majestic; 
when he descends to gay and pleasing ones, such as Erminia*s 
pastoral retreat in the seventh book, and the arts and beauty of 
Amiida in the fourth book, it is soft and insinuating. Both 
those descriptions, which I jiave mentioned, are exquisite in 
their k’’»d. His battles are animated, and very properly varied 
in tlie incidents; inferior however to Jloraeris, in point of spirit 
and fire. 

In his sentiments, Tasso is not so happy as in his descrip¬ 
tions.* It ia•indeed rather by actions, characters, and descrip¬ 
tions, that he interests us^ than by tJie sentimental part of the 
work. Ho is far inferior to Virgil in tenderness. When he 
aims at being pathetic and seiilimenial in his speeches, be is apt 
to become artificial and strained. 

Witli regard to points and conceits, with which he has often 
been reproached, the censure has bcen.carried too far. Affecla- 
tion is by no means 4be general character of Tasso’s manner, 
which, tipon Ihe whole, is masculine, strong, and correct. On 
some occasions indeed, especially, as I just now observed, when 
he seeks to be tender, he degctieratcs into forced and unnatural 
ideas; but these are far from being so frequent or common as 
has been supposed. * Threescore or fourscore lines retrenched 
from the ^ocm, would fully clear it, I am persuaded, of all such 
exceptionable passages. 

With Boileau, Bacier, and the other French critics of tlie 
last age, the humour prevailed of decrying Tasso; and passed 
from them to some of the English writers. But one woufehbe 
apt«ii0 imagine, they, were not much acquainted with Tiyiso; or 
at least- they must.bave read him under the inflifonce o|j| strong 
prejudices. ^ For to me it appears clear, tSat tl|e Jerusalem is, 
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ui ratik the third regular epit |>oem in the worlds 

and comes next to the Iliad and j^neid. Tasso may be jastly 
held inferior to Homer, in simplicity and in fire; to Virgil in 
tenderness; to Milton, in daring sublimity of genius; but to no 
other he yields in any poetical talents ; and for fertility of inven¬ 
tion, variety 6f incidents, expression of characters, richness of 
description, and beauty of style, I know no poet, except the 
three just named, that can be compared to him. 

* Ariosto, the great rival of Tasso in Italian poetry, cannot, 
witJi any wopriety, be classed among the epic writers. The 
fundameiivdl rule of epic composition is, to recount an heroic 
-enterprise, and to form it into a regular story. Though there is 
a sort of unity and connexion in the plan of Orlando Furioso, 
yet, instead of rendering this.appsirent to the reader, it seems to 
have been the author’s intention to keep it out of view by the 
desultory manner in which the poem is carried on, and the per¬ 
petual interruptions of the .several stories before they are finished. 
Ariosto appears to have despised all regularity of plan, and to 
have chosen to give loose reins to a copious and rich, but ex- 
travaga‘nt fancy. At the same time, there is so much epic 
matter in the Orlando Furioso, that it would be improper to 
pass it by without some notice. It unites indeed all sorts of 
poetry; sometimes comic and satiric ; sometimes li^t and "liceif- 
tiods; at other times, highly heroic,., descriptive, and tender 
Whitever sli“ain the poet assumes, he excels in it. He is always 
iTlaster of his subject; seems to play himself with it; and leaves 
us sometimes at a loss to know whether he be serious or in jest. 
He is Seldom dramatic; sometimes, but not often, sentimental; 
but in narration and description, perhaps no poet ever went 
beyond him, He makes jevery scene wM'ch he describes, and 
every event which he relates, pass before our eyes ; and in his 
selection of circumstances, is eminently picturesque. His style 
is much varied, always suited to*"the subject, and adorned with 
a reniajkably smootli and melodious versification. 

As the Italians make their boast of Tasso, so do the Fortu- 
Camoens; who was nearly^ contemporary w^th Tasso, 

•Ivjlmse poem was published before the Jerusalem. The sub- 
^ it is the first discovery of the East Indies by Vasco do 
j' an* entefprise splendid in its nature, and extremely in- 
^terSsting tjo tho couniiymcn of Camoens, as laid the founda¬ 
tion of ftheir future wealth and consideration in Europe, 
poem O^efis With ^Sco* and his fleet appearing oif the oceari, 
, between flie isftg^d'of 5|a<!ag«u^jpar, and fiic coast Ethiopia. 
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After various attempts* to loAd on t^at coast> they are at last 
hospitably received in the kingdom of Melinda. Vasco, at the 
desire of the king, gives him an account of Europe, recites a 
pdetical history of Portugal, and relates all the adventures of 
the voyage, which bad preceded the opening of the poem. This 
recital takes three cantos, or books. It is n%ll imagined; 
contains a great many poetical beauties; and has no defect, 
except that Vasco makes an unseasonable display of learning 
to the African prince, in frequent allusions to the Gfeek andT 
Roman histories. Vasco and his countrymen afterwards set 
forth to pursue their voyage. The storms and distresses wjbich 
they encounter; their arrival at Calecut on the Malabar coast 
their reception and adventures in that country, and at last 
their return homewards, fill up the rest of the poem. 

The whole work is conducted according to the epic plan. 
Both the subject and the incidents are magnificent; and joined 
with soute wildness and irregularity, there appear in the execu¬ 
tion, much poetic spirit, strong fancy, and bold description; as 
far as I can judge from translations, without any knowledge of 
the original. There is no attempt towards painting characters 
in the poem; Vasco is the hero, and the only personage indeed 
that makes any figure. 

. The machinery of the Lusiad is perfectly extravagant; not 
only is it formed of a singular mixture of Christian ideas and < 
Pagan mythology; but it is so conducted that the Pagan gods*ap- 
pear to be the true deities, and Christ and the Blessed Virgin to 
be subordinate agents. One great scope of the Portuguese ex¬ 
pedition, our author informs us, is to propagate the Christian 
faith, and to extirpate Mahometanism. , In this religious under¬ 
taking, the great prot^tor of the Portjuguese is Venus, and their 
great adversary is Bacchus, wiio.se displeasure is excited, by 
Vasco's attempting to rival his fame in the Indies. Councils of 
the gods are held, in which Ju^nter is introduced, as foretelling 
the downfall of Mahometanism, and the propagation of the 
Gospel. Vasco, in'great distres.s from a storm, prays most 
seriously to God; implores the aid of Christ and the Virgin, and 
begs for Such assistance ds was given to the Israelite.s, wlien 
(liey ^ere passing through the Red Soa, and to the apostle, 
Paul, when ho was in hazard of shipwreck. In return to this 
]>rayer, Venus, appears, who, discerning, the storm to be'^e, 
w/>rjjj^f Bacchus, complains to Jupiter# and procures the winds 
to he qaliyed., *Sych strange and prepostercftis machinery, 
shows how, buejh authors have been misled b/the aJisurd opinion,, 
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that there could be no epic poetry withhut tlie gods of Homer 
Towards the end of the work, indeed, the author gives us an 
awkward salvo for his whole mythology ; making the goddess 
Thetis inform Vasco, that she, and the rest of the heathen dei¬ 
ties, are no more than names to describe the operations^ of Pro- 

» « ij 

vidence. 

Tliere is, however, some fine machinery, of a different kind, 
jn the Lusiad. The genius of the river (Janges, appearing to 
Emanuel king of Portugal, in a dream, inviting that prince to 
disco\c't his secret springs, and acquainting him tliat he was the 
destfned monarch for whom the treasures of Uie East were re- 
‘iserved, is a happy idea. But the noblest conception of this sort 
is in the fifth canto, where Vasco is recounting to the king of 
Melinda all the wond<*rs which he met witli in his navigation. 
He tells him, that when the fleet arrived at the Cape of Cood 
Hope, wliicli never before had been doubled by any navigator, 
tltere appeared to them, on a sudden, a huge and nion.'>trous 
phantom rising out of the sea, in the midst of tempests and 
thunders, with a head thatreache<l the clouds, and a countenance 
tliat filled them with terror, t This Avas the genius, or guardian, 
of that hitherto unknown ocean. It spoke to them with a voice 
like thunder; menacing them, for invading tlio.se seas which he 
had so lung possessed undisturbed; and for darifig to explore 
thost secrets of the deep, which iievet.Jiad been revealed to the 
eye of mortals; required them to proceed no farther; if they 
shou'd proceed, foretold all the successive calamities that were 
to befal them ; ‘ and then, Avitli a mighty noise, disappeared. 
Tills is one of the most solenm and striking pieces of machinery 
tbat'ever was employed ;\aud is suflicient to show that Canioens 
is a poet, though of an iri)egular, yet of st bold and a loft;^ iina- 
ginaiion.^ ' 

In reviewing the epic poets, it were unjust to make no men¬ 
tion of the amiable author of tlie Adventures of Telemachus, 
His work, though not composed in verse, i|( justly entitled to be 
held a poem. The measured poetical prose, in which it is 
AVritten, IS remarkably harmoniousand gives the style nearly 
'•as much elevation as the French language is capable of sup- 
portmgj even in regular verse. 

^ .The plan of the work is, in general, well contrived; fend is 


• I have iwd'ltno inenHoti of the Araurana, an epic poem. In Stmniihf* cam* 
0O»wi bji Alonag n'Ercifia, became I am nnaciiuaintaO AfUh the ori^ipiital laoguaRe, 
and have not sees any S'aMdattQn of it' A fnll account of it U given by Mr. 
lUj ley, in the mtcn vpo« hi# Jluif on Ejilc Poetry. « 
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deficient neither in ejKc grandeur, nor unity of rbject. The 
outhor liae entered with much felicity into the spirit and ideas 
of the ancient'^ poets, particularly into the ancient inytijology, 
whioh retains more dignity, and makes a better figure in liis 
hands, than in those of any other modern poet, His descrip¬ 
tions are rich and beautiful; especially of the suffer ami calmer 
scenes, for which the genius of Feuelon was best suited; such 
as the incidents of pastoral life, tlie pleasures of virtue or a 
country flourishing in peace, Tliere is an inimitable sweetness 
and tenderness in several of the pictures of this kind, which he ' 
has'given. • 

The best executed part of the work is the first six books, in* 
which Telemaclms recounts his adventures to Calypso. Tlie 
narration, throughout them, is lively and interesting. After¬ 
wards, especially in the last twelve books, it becomes more 
tedious and languid; and in the warlike adventures which arc 
attempted, there is a great defect of vigour. The chief objec¬ 
tion against this work being glassed with epic poems, arises from 
the mi :ute details of virtuous policy, into winch the author in 
some places enters ; and from the discourses and instructions of 
Blentor, which recur upon us Jtoo often; and too much in the 
strain of common-place morality. Though these were well 
salted to llie*main design of the author, whicli was to form the 
mind of a young prince,, yet they seem not congruous to the 
nature of epic poetry; the object of which is to improve lis by 
means of actions, characters, and sentiments, rather than by de¬ 
livering professed and formal instruction. 

Several of the epic poets have described a descent into hell • 
and in the prospects they have given /us of the invisible world, 
we may observe the gfadual refinemdnt of men’s notions con¬ 
cerning* a slate of future rewards and punishments. The 
descent of Ulysses into Imil, in Homer’s Odyssey, presents 
to us a very indistinct and dreary sort of object. The scene 
is laid in the couijjtry of the Cimmerians, wiiicli is always 
covered with clouds and darkness, at the extremity of tlie ocean. 
When the spirits of the dead begin to apjrear, we scarcely kn^w 
wlielher IJlysses is above ground or, below it. None of the 
ghosts, even of tlie heroes, appear satisfied with their condition 
in the other world; and vHhen**'U1ysses endeavours to comfort 
AoliiUes, by renu'nding him of the illustrious figure which* he 
mueienakein those regions, Adiillee ropndly tells him,ftiiat all 
lucfi speeches are idle j for he would ratjierjjo a day-laknoref on 
earth, than Jbave the oommond of all the dead- 

2 a 
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In the $i^h book of the iElneid, we bliseern a much greater 
refinement ..of ideas., corresponding to the progress which Um 
world had then made in philosophy. The objects there delinea^ 
tedj are both more clear and distinct, and more grand and awfni. 
The separate mansions of good and of bad spirits, witfi the 
punishments of the one, and the employments and happiness of 
the other, are finely described; and in consistency with the most 
pure morality. But the visit which Fenelon makes Teiemachus 
^y to the shades, is much more philosophical still than Virgil’s. 

• He employs the same fables and the same mythology; but we find 
the a^icient mythology refined by the knowledge of the true reli¬ 
gion, and adorned with that beautiful enthusiasm, for which Fene- 
lott was so distinguished. His account of the happiness of the 
just is an excellent description in the mystic strain ; and very ex¬ 
pressive of Die genius and spirit of the autlior. 

Voltaire has given us, in his Henriade, a regular epic poem, 
in French verse. In every performance of that celebrated writer, 
we may expect to find marks of genius ; and, accordingly, that 
work discovers, in several places, that boldness in the concep¬ 
tions, afidthat liveliness and felicity in the expression, for which 
the author is s^remarkably distinguished. Several of the com¬ 
parisons, in particular, whicli occur in it, are botlji new ond happy. 
But, considered upon the whole, I cannot esteem it one of Iifs 
diief produ ctions; and am of opinior, that he has succeeded 
infinitely better in tragic tlian in epic composition. French ver- 
si^pation seems ill adapted to epic poetry. Besides its being 
always fettered by rhyme, the language never assumes a sufficient 
degree of elevation or ms^esty; and appears to be more capable 
of expressing tlie tender iiV tragedy, than of supporting the sub¬ 
lime in epic. Hence a feemeness, and soidbtimes a prosaic flat¬ 
ness, in the style of the Henriade ; and whether from this, or 
' from some other cause, the poem often languishes. It does not 
seiJiJe tlie imagination, nor interest and carry the reader along, 
with Hint ardour which ought to be inspirp^l by a sublime and 
spirhted epic poem. . > 

iThe subject of the Henriade is ^tlie triumph of Qenry the 
' Foartli ov^r the arms of the League. The action of tlie^^poem,, 
pfOpe^y includes only the siege of Paris. It is an actiop per- 
fedlyr epic iii il^ nature; great,, interesting, and iHomipctod wiUi 
a shifipient fegmad to finity, and all the other 
it is liable t o .delects which 1 before in 

;lJhpi:»aliiy||M^%4cd>ho% on dyil ;wara>.*and ]^r^ents.-ib' ■ 
nit iletestable ob|jeet8 of mn$sacre» anil ossas- 
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siiiations^ wluVli lbro\’^ a gloom ov<’r the poem. It is alfo, liko 
Lucan^i^, of loo recent aj^tC;, and comes loo much >ri(hiu the 
bounds of well-known liliOTry. To remedy this la^^t defcf, and 
to remove the appearance of being a mere historian,\oltaire 
has chqsen to niix fiction with truth. The poem, for iiirttrince, 

. oiienswith a voyage of Henry’s to England, ami an inter\ifw 
between him ami Queen Elizabeth; though everj^ one knons tlmt 
Henry never was in England, and that these two illustrious iny,*- 
sonages never met. In facts of sucli public notoriety, a fictioi» 
like this shocks the reader, and forms an unnatural and ill-sorted* 
mixture willi historical truth. The ej>isode was coutrivl'd, in 
order to give Henry an opportunity of recounting the formed 
tran.saction.s of the civil wars, in imitation of tlie recital uhioh 
^Eneas*makes to Dido in the AEiieid. But the imitation wa.s in¬ 
judicious. ^Eneas might, with propriety, relate to Dido, trans¬ 
actions of whirli she was eitlier entirely ignorant, or had acejuired 
only an imperfect knowledge by flying reports. But Queen 
Elizabeth could not but be Siiipposed to be perfectly apprized of 
all the fact.s, whhdi the poet makes Henry recite to her. 

In order to embellish his sul/jcel, Voltaire has chosen to 
employ a great deal of niachinoBj. But here, also, I am obliged 
to censure his eunduct; for the maehinery, which he chiefly 
dmpfojs, i.s*of the worst kind, and tin* least suited to au epic 
poem,—that of allegoric»l beings. DLsconl, Cmming, ami Dove, 
appear as personages, mix wdth the human actors, and make a 
considerable figure in the intrigue of the* poem. I'lils is contrary 
to <vcry rule of rational criticism. Ghost.-, ang( Ls, and devil,-, 
have popular belief on their side, and may bo conceived as cv- 
i,sting. But every one know .s, that .dl^'gorieal beings are mf more 
than representatives 5f human di.s])ositions and pa.s.sion.s. Idiey 
may bo employed Irko other personifications and figures of 
speech ; or in a poem, that is jivholly allegorical, tli *y may occu¬ 
py the chief plau. They are there ui their native and proper 
region ; but in a pofin which relates to human transaotiuii.s, as I 
had occasion before to remark, when such beings are (lo.«'cribcd 
as acting along witii meiiv the imagination j.s confounded ; it is 
divided between phantasms and realities, and knows not on what 
to rest. 

In justice, however, t5 our auBmr, I must observe, tha^ the 
machinery of St. Louis, which he also employs, is of abetter 
kiifdf and possesses real dign^y. The fine.st,pu.s.sag;fe in tho 
HenHade,^nde^ one of the fines* that ocoiirs in any fmem, is 

^ n is 
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the pi^oepect of the iuvisible world, whioh St. Louis givee to 
Henry in a dream, in the seVentU Muto. Peath bringing tlio 
souls of the departed in succession i^fore God; their astonish¬ 
ment when, arriving from all different countries and reli¬ 
gious sects, they are brought into the divine presence,; when 
they find their superstitions to be false, and have the trutli 
unveiled to tliem*; the palace of the Destinies opened to Henry, 
apd the prospect of his successors which is there given him; are 
striking and magnificent objects, and do honour to the genius of 
'Voltaire, 

Tliough some of the episodes in this poem are properly ex¬ 
tended, yet the narration is, on tlie whole, too general; tho 
events are too much crowded, and superficially related; which 
is, doubtless, one cause of the poem making a faint impres¬ 
sion. The strain of sentiment which runs through it is high 
and noble. Religion appears, on every occasion, with great 
and proper lustre; and the autiior breathes that spirit of 
humanity and toleration, whldi is conspicuous in all his 
works. 

Milton, of wliom it remains now to speak, has chalked out 
for himself a new, and very extraordinary road, in poetry. As 
soon as we open his Paradise Lost, we find our.selves introduced 
all at once into an invisible world, and surrounded with celestial 
and infernal beings. Angels and devik* are not the machinery, 
bgl principal actors, in the poem ; and, what in any other coin- 
poSiMon, would be the marvellous, is here only the natural 
course of events. A subject so remote from the affairs of this 
world, may furnish ground to those who think such discussions 
material, fo bring it into\ doubt, whttlier Paradise Lost can 
properly be classed amonglepic poems. By whatever pauie it 
is to be called, it is, undoubtedly, one of the highest efibrls of 
poetical genius ; ami in one great characteristic of the epic poem, 
miyesty and sublimity, it is fully equal to any tliat bear that 
name. 

How far the autlior was altogether happy in, the choice of 
his subject, may be questioned. It has led him into vcijy difficult 
he taken a subject that was more human, and 
Jobs theological; that was more connected with the occurrences 
of pfik, and aflbi'ded a greater display of the characters and 
pa»!sions cf me»> his poem would, perhaps, ha^ to of 

readers; been more pleasing and attractive. But the ssd;i«ct 
which fee has ohMsen suited tlie darings sbbUmEy' of his 
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^niiia It is a subject for whiph Milton alone was fitted; and 
b the conduct of it, ho has shown a stretch, both of imagination 
•and invention, which is perfectly wonderful. It is astonishing 
how, from the few hints given us in the sacred Scriptures, he 
was able to raise so complete and regular a sli'ucture, and to 
fill his poem with such a variety of incidents.. Dry and harsh 
passages sometimes occur. The autlior appears, upon some oc¬ 
casions, a metaphysician and a divine, rather than a poet. But 
the general tenor of his work is interesting ; he seizes and fixes, 
tlip imagination; engages, elevates, and afiects us as we proceed; 
wliich is always a sure test of merit in an epic composition. The 
artful change of his objects; the scene laid now in earth, now iti 
hell, and now in heaven, affords ,a^sulHcient diversity; while unity 
of plan is, at the same time, perfectly supported. We have still 
life,, and calm scenes, in the employments of Adam and Eve in 
Paradise ; and we have busy scenes, and great actions, in the 
enterprise of Satan, and the wars of the angels. The flnocence, 
purity^ and amiabJeness of <fiir first parents, opposed to the pride 
and ambition of Satan, furnishes a happy contrast, that reigns 
thro..^>iout tlie whole poem; only the conclusion, as I before ob¬ 
served, is too tragic for epic ‘]poetry. 

iThe naUire of the subject did not admit any great difplay of 
characters ; but such as could be introduced, are supported with 
much propriety. Sataff, in particular, makes a striking figure, 
and is, indeed, the best drawn character in the poem. Milton 
•has not described him such as we suppose an infernal spirit to 
be. He has, more suitably to his own purpose, given him a 
human, that is, a mixed character, not altogether void of some 
good qualities. Hejs brave and fal(thfiil to his troops. Tn the 
midst .of his impiety, he is not without remorse. He is even 
touched with pity for our first parents; and justifies himself in 
his design against them, fronts the necessity of his situation. He 
is actuated by ambition and resentment, rather tlian by pure 
malice. In short,•Milton’s Satan is no worse than many a con¬ 
spirator or factious chief, that makes.a figure in history. The 
Afferent characters of Beelzebub, Moloch, Belial, are exceedingly 
well painted, in those eloquent speeches which they make in the 

, Ife lo bat-c been ’iSell arqiieinied with his own genius, and tp know 

■ a hat It was that nature had bestowed upon him nioie bountHully liian^npoa 
others: tlie power of displaying the vast, iilnmlnating the sptendjd, enforcing 
’tht 'iUrfiib darkening the glootfty, and aggravating the dre|d*hi. therefore 
.dhose Aen^pct,owwhteb too mnehcould not be said; on which tq| niigtatfire 
his fancy, without the ccQiiire of extravagance- —Cr. • Joansoti’s Life of 
Milton* 
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s«coi»4 b»Q.fe: 1!he good angftls, though* always described with 
dignity «|hd'propriety, have more uniformity than the infernal 
spirits in their appearance; though among them, too, the dignity 
of Michael, the mild condescension of Rapliael, and the tried 
fidelity of Abdi^l, form proper characteristical distinctions. The 
attempt to desci-ibe God Almighty himself, and to recount dia- 
logiiCxS between the Father and the Son, was too bold and 
a»ilno»s, and is that wherein our poet, as was to have been ex- 
,pectp(l has been most unsuccessful. With regard to his human 
characters; tlit innocence of our first parents, and their love, are 
finely and jdellcately painted. In some of his speeches to Raphael 
and to Eve, Adam is, perhaps, too knowing and refined for his 
situation. Eve is more distinctly characterised. Her gentle¬ 
ness, modesty, and frailty, murk very expressively a female 
, character. 

Milton’s great and distinguishing excellence is, his sublimity 
In this, j[Whaps, he excels Homer ; as there is no doubt of his 
leaving Virgil, and every other po^t, far behind him. Almost 
the whede of the first and second books of Paradise Lost are 
continued instances of the sulblime. The prospect of hell and 
of the fallen host, the appearan'ee and behaviour of Satan, the 
conjsullalion of the infernal chiefs, and Satan’s fligjlit througlf 
chaos to the borders of this w'orld, discover the most lofty ideas 
tjiat aver entered into tlie conception of any poet. In tliC sixth 
book, also, there is inucli grandeur, particularly in the appear¬ 
ance of the Messiah; tljough some parts of tluit book are cen¬ 
surable ; and the witticisms of the devils upon the effect of their 
artillery, form an intolerable blemish. Milton’s sublimity is of a 
different kind from that oV Homer. Hosier's is generally ac¬ 
companied witii fire and impetuosity; Milton's possesses more 
of a calm and amazing grandeur. Homer warms and hurries us 
.along; Milton fixes us in a state of astonishment and elevation, 
llptner’s sufiiimity appears most in the description of actions; 
Milton's, in that of wonderful and stupendoui objects. 

But though Milton Is most distinguished for liis sublimity, 
yet tl^rte is also much of the beautiful, the tender, ®and Um 
pleasing, in many parts of his work. When the scene is laid in 


Paiadise, the imagery is always of tl»e most gay and smiling 
kintk* 0is descriptiofis show an uncommonly, fertile imagina. 

‘ tion; and In IJs sitfiilo^; he is, for the most part, remafk^l;!^ 
happy. They hte seldom jmproiierly introduce^; sel^on; eithet 
low or tfke. '^hfey^pberally present to us images taken from 
i fhr subliinelbr 4he Ibeakiiful class of obiects: if they havn any 
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faultji, it is their alluding tdo frequently to matters of learning, 
and to fables of antiquity. In thfe latter part of Paradise Lost, 
there must be confessed to bo a falling off. With the fall of our 
first parente, Milton’s genius seems to decline. Beauties, how¬ 
ever,’ there are, in the concluding books, of the tragic kind. 
•The remorse and contrition of the guilty pair, ancTtheir lamenta¬ 
tions over Paradise, when tlmy are obliged to leave it, are very 
moving. The last episode, of the angePs showing Adam the 
fate of his posterity, is happily imagined; but, in many places, 
th§ execution is languid. • 

Milton’s language and versification have high merit.* His 
style is full of majesty, and wonderfully adapted to his subject. 
His blank verse is harmonious and diversified, and affords the 
most complete example of the elevation which our language is 
capable of attaining by the force of numbers. It does not flow, 
like the French verse, in tame, regular, uniform melody, which 
soon tires the ear; but is sometimes smooth and flowing, some¬ 
times rough; varied in its cadence, and intermixed with discords, 
so as to suit the strength and freedom of epic composition. 
Neglected and prosaic lines, indeed, we sometimes meet with; 
but, in A work so long, and in the main so harmonious, these 
may be forgiven 

On thfe whole. Paradise Lost is a poem that abounds with 
beauties of every kind,* and that justly entitles its author to a 
degree of fame not inferior to any poet; though it must be 
•also admitted to have many inequalities. It is the lot of almost 
every high and daring genius, not to be uniform and correct. 
Milton is too frequently theological and metaphysical; some¬ 
times harsh in his language; ofteiy too technical in his,words, 
and ajJTectedly ostentatious of his learning. Many of his faults 
must be attributed to the pedantry of the age in which he lived. 
He discovers a vigour, a ^rasp of genius equal to every thing 
that is great; if at some times he falls much below himself, at 
other times he risis above every poet, of the ancient or modern 
world. 


LECTURE XLV. 


I^RAMA^lC POETRY—TRAGEDY^ ^ 

jftk^BIATlC Poetry has, among aU^civilissed naMons, bwm 
considertid as a rational and i:!seful entertainment, and judged 
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woriliy of cai*eful and serious discussion. According as it is 

employed Upon tlie light and the gay, or upon the grave and af¬ 
fecting incidents of human life, it divides itself into the two forms, 
of Comedy or Tragedy. But as great and serious objects com¬ 
mand more attention than little and ludicrous ones; as the fall 
of a hero interests the public more than the marriage of a private 
person; tragedy has always been held a more dignified enter¬ 
tainment than comedy. Tlie one rests upon the high passions, 
the virtues, crimes, and sufferings of mankind; the other on 
*their humours, follies, and pleasures. Terror and pity are the 
great' instruments of the former; ridicule is the sole instrument 
cf the latter. Tragedy shall therefore be the object of our 
fullest discussion. This and the following lecture shall be em¬ 
ployed on it; after which I shall treat of what is peculiar to 
comedy. 

Tragedy, considered as an exhibition of the characters and 
behaviour of men in some of the most trying and critical situa¬ 
tions of life, is a noble idea of poetry. It is a direct imitation of 
human manners and actions. For it does not, like the epic 
poem, exhibit characters by the narration and description of the 
poet; but the poet disappears ; ^and the personages t|j||mselves 
are set before us, acting and speaking what is suitable to 
characters. Hence, no kind of writing is so great a trial of the 
author’s pro.'bund knowledge of the limiian heart. No kind of 
writin*g has so much power, when happily executed, to raise the 
strongest emotions. It is, or ought to be, a mirror in which we* 
behold ourselves, and the evils to which we are exposed; a faith¬ 
ful copy of the human passions, with all their direful efi'ects, 
when frfiey are suflered to bi^coine extravagant. 

As tragedy is a high and distiuguished*species. of composi¬ 
tion, so also, in its general strain and spirit, it is favourable to 
virtue. Such power hath virtue I^appily over the human mind,, 
by the wise and gracious constitution of our nature, that as admi¬ 
ration cannot be raised in epic poetry, so neither in tragic po¬ 
etry ,cnn our passions be strongly moved, unless virtuous 
emotions be awakened within us. Every poet finds, tlsat it is 
tmjmssibln .to interest us in any character, withouc representing 
ihat'character as worthy and honourable, though it may not be 
perTect;; afid tl^t thp great secret for raising indignation, is to 
pain^the per^who is to be the object of it, iii the colours of 
vice ^d He may, indeed, nay, he must, repre^sen^*^ 

the virtuems as somethlies. untfe»‘tunate, I>ecaus4 tliis is'often the 
t case lareal life he will alw^vssfndvfn in 
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(heir behalf; and (hough ih^y mj be described as unprosperoaff, 
yet there is no instance of a tragic poet representing vice as 
fii>!y trumphant, and happy, in the catastrophe of the piece. 
Even when bad men succeed in their designs, punisliinent is 
made always to attend them j and misery of one kind or other 
is shown to be unavoidably connected with guilt. Love and 
admiration of virtuous characters, compassion for the injured 
and the distressed, and indignation against (he authors of their* 
sufferings, are the sentiments most generally excited by tragedy. 
And* therefore, though dramatic writers may sometimes, like 
other writers be guilty of improprieties, though they iftay 
fail of placing virtue precisely in the due point of light, yet 
no reasonable person can deny tragedy to be a moral species 
of composition. Taking tragedies complexly, I am fully per¬ 
suaded, that the impressions left by them upon the mind are, 
on the whole, favourable to virtue and good dispositions. 
And, therefore, the zeal which some pious men have shown 
against' the entertainments Af the theatre, must rest only 
upon the abuse of comedy ; which, ^ndeed, has frequently been 
so great as to justify very severe censures against it. 

The account \vhich Aristotle gives of the design of tragedy 
is,,thai it is mtended to purge unr passions by means, of pity 
and terror. This is somewhat obscure. Various senses have 
been put upon his wordsf and much altercation has folloiycd 
among his commentators. Without entering into any contro- 
vetsy upon this head, the intention of tragedy may, I think, be 
more shortly and clearly defined, to improve our virtuous 
sensibility. If an author interests us in behalf of virtue, \ 
forms us to compass^n for the distressed, inspires us with| 
proper sentiments, on beholding the vicissitudes of life, and,! 
by means of the concern which he raises for the misfor-| 
tunes of others, leads us to* guard against errors in ourl 
own conduct, he accomplishes all the moral purposes of 
tragedy. • 

In order to‘ this end, the first requisite is, that he choose 
some moving and interesUi% story, and that he conduct it In 
a natural and probable manner. For we must observe, that the 
natural and the probable must always be the basis of tragedy; 
and are infinitely .more important there, than in epic poeti^j'. 
The object of the epic po$t is to excite our admiration by the 
reoltel*of heroic^ adventureaj and. a much sUghlief de^e of 
probabili^& requhrbd when admiration is c(#ncen|ed, tfitfii when 
the tender nfissions are intended to be moved. Th% imagination; 
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in the former case, is exalted, accomraddates itself to the pdet’s 
idea, and can admit the marvellous without being shocked. But 
tragedy demands a stricter imitation of the life and actions of 
men. For the end which it pursues is not so much to elevate 
the imagination as to affect the heart; and the heai^t always 
judges more picely than the imagination, of what is probable* 
Passion can be raised, only by making the impressions of nature 
cand of truth upon the mind. By introducing, therefore, any 
wild Of romantic circumstances into his story, the poet never 
fails td check passion in its growth, and, of course, disappoints 
the^ tn^n effect of tragedy. 

This principle, which is founded .on the clearest reason, ex¬ 
cludes from tragedy all machinery, or fabulous intervention of 
the gods. Ghosts have, indeed, maintained their place; as being 
strongly founded on popular belief, and peculiarly suited to 
heighten the terror of tragic scenes. But all unravelb'ngs of the 
plot, which turn upon the interposition of deities, such as Euri¬ 
pides employs in several of his plays, are much to be condemned; 
both clumsy and inartificial, and as destroying the probability 
of the story. This mixt'.ir*^ of machinery with the tragic action, 
is, undoubtedly, a blcmUh in the micient theatre. 

In order to promote that impression of probability wjiich is 
so necessary to the success ot trage jy, some critics have re¬ 
quired, iliat the subject should never be a pure fiction invented 
by the poet, but built on real history, or known facts. Such, 
indeed, were generally, if not always, the subjects of the Greek 
tragedians. But I cannot hold this to be a matter of any great 
consequence. It is proved by experience, that a fictitious tale, 
if properly conducted, will melt the heart as much as any real 
history. In order to our being moved, it is not necesgary, that 
the events related did actually happen, provided they be such as 
might , easily have happened iq the ordinary course of nature. 
Evefi when tragedy borrows its materials from history, it mixes 
many a'fictitious circumstance. The greatest part of readers 
geither know lor inquire, what is fabulous, or what is historical, 
in subject. They attend only to what is probate, and are 
touched by events which resemble nature. Accordingly, some 
qf the most pathetic tragedies are entirely fictitious in the sub¬ 
ject ; such as Voltaire’s Zaire and Alzire, the Orphan, Douglas, 
the Fair Bedtent, and several others. ” 

Wheti)e%j|be subject be of the real or foiled kind,'»t&»t* on 
whicli*m<>4t!^depe«ds<or rendering the incidents 411 k tragedy 
probable, atfiJ bv deans of their nrobabilitv affictinw. is the 
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cotiduct or management of tlte jstoiy, and the connexion of 
its Several parts. To regulate this conduct, critics have laid 
4<6wn the famous rule of the three Unities; the importance of 
which it will be necessary to discuss. But, in order to do this 
with more advantage, it will be necessary, that,we first look 
backwards, and trace the rise and origin of trage^dy, which will 
give light to several things relating to the subject. 

Tragedy, like other arts, was, in its beginning, rude and 
imperfect. Among the Greeks, from whom our dramatic en¬ 
tertainments are derived, the origin of Inigedy was no other 
than the song which was wont to be sung at the festiv^ of 
Bacchus. A goat was the sacrifice offered to that god; after 
the saf5]pifice, the priests, with the company that joined them, 
sung hymns in honour of Bacchus; and from the name of the 
victim, rpoYOf, a goat, joined with wSfj, a song, undoubtedly 
arose Uie word tragedy. 

These hymns, or lyric poems, were sung sometimes by the 
whole company, sometimes by separate bands, answering alter¬ 
nately to each other; making wha^we call a chorus, vfith its 
strophes and antistrophes. In order to throw some variety into 
this entertainment, and to relidve the singers, it was thought 
proper to yrtroduce a x^erson who, between the songs, should 
make a recitation in verse. Thespis, who lived about 536 years 
before the Christian sera, made this innovation; and, as it,was 
relished, .^Eschylus, who came 50 years after him, and who is 
properly the father of tragedy, went a step farther, introduced 
a dialogue between two persons, or actors, in which he contrived 
to interweave some interesting story, ^nd brought his actors on 
a stage, adorned with proper scenery 'and decorations. All that 
these atftors i ecited, was called episode, or additional song; and 
the songs of tlie chorus were made to relate no longer to Bac¬ 
chus, their original subject, btt to the story in which the actors 
were concerned. This began to give the drama a regular form 
which was soon a/ler brought to perfection by Sophocles and 
Enr^ides. It is remarkable, in how short a space of ti^me 
tragedy grew up among th*e Greeks, from tlie rudest beginnings 
to its most perfect state. For Sophocles, the greatest and most 
correct of all the tragic poets, flourished only 22 years after 
AEschylus, and .was little more than 70 years posterid* to 

Frqpi Jjie account which I have now given, appears, timt 
the chorus was the basis or jfoutidation of the ancienftragedy. 
It was not^an ornhment added to if/ or a contrivance designed 
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to render it more perfect; bnt, in truths flie dramatic dialogue 
was an addition to the Chorus^ which was the original entertain¬ 
ment. . In process of time, the cliorus, from being the princip^, 
became only the accessory in tragedy j till at last, in modern 
tragedy, it has disappeared altogether; which forms the chief 
distinction between the ancient and the modern stage. ' 

This has given rise to a question, much agitated between the 
l^artisans of the ancients and the moderns, whether the drama 
has gained or<suffered, by the abolition of the chorus. It must 
be {admitted, that the chorus tended to render tragedy both 
^ more magnificent and more instructive and moral. It was 
always the most sublime and poetical part of the work; and 
being carried on by singing, and accompanied with music, it 
must, no doubt, have diversified the entertainment greatly, and 
added to its, splendour. The chorus, at the same time, conveyed 
constant lessons of virtue. It was composed of such persons as 
might most naturally be supposed present on the occasion ; inhab¬ 
itants of the place where the scene was laid, often the compan¬ 
ions of some of the principt^^l actors, and therefore, in some de¬ 
gree, interested in the issue of the action. This company, which, 
in the days of Sophocles, was restricted to the number of fifteen 
persons, was constantly on the stage, during the Whole peribrm- 
aace, mingled in discourse with the fetors, entered into their 
coheerns, suggested counsel and advice to them, moralized on 
all the incidents that were going on, and, during the intervals 
of the action, sung their odes, or songs, in which they aiidresscd 
the gt»ds, prayed for success to the virtuous, lamented their 
misfprtunes, and delivetyd many religious and moral seuti- 
ments.* 


* Tbe office of the chorns is thus described Horace t 

Artoris partes chorus, ofRcnimque virile 
Det'endat; nen quid medios mtcrcutat actus. 

Qnod non proposito conducut, et htriPatSpui, 
lUe l>oni8 faveatqim et conciiietiir anticp, 

Et regat iratos, et aniet pacare tinneni^a; 

IMe (kipes laudet mousse brevis ;,ille siduUrent 
.Ji^titiam, legesquc, et apertis otia portis: 

Hie t«igat coiumisita; deosqne,^ prraetur, et oret, 

Ut redeat misetis, abeat fortuna.supeibis. De Ait, Poet 108, 

' The chorus must support an actor’s part, ’ 

Detbnd the virtuous, and advise with art; 
iCui^ru the choleric, and the prcn4 
And the ^a^ts of frugal tables 
, Afi^ud tb^s^ce of weH-fpvgrn’d states, . 

A pa peace triuiUphant with her Opeh gaibk 
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Bat, notwithstanding the advantages which were obtained 
hy means of the ohorus, the inconveniences on the other side 
are so great, a^s to render the modern practice of excluding the 
chorus, far more eligible upon the whole. For if a natural and 
probable imitation of human actions be the chief end of the 
drama, no other persons ought to be brought on the stage, than 
those v?ho are necessary to the dramatic action, • The introduc¬ 
tion of an adventitious company of persons, who have but a 
slight concern in the business of the play, is unnatural in itself, 
embarrassing to the poet, and, though it may render the spectacle 
sple'ndid, tends, undoubtedly, to render it more cold and unin¬ 
teresting, because more unlike a real transaction. The mixture* 
of music, or song, on the part of the chorus, Avith the dialogue 
carried oh by the actors, is another unnatural circumstance, re* 
moving the representation still fartlier from the resemblance of 
life. The poet, besides, is subjected to innumerable difficulties 
in so contriving his plan, that the presence of the chorus, during 
all the incidents of the play,,8hal] consist with any probability. 
The scene must be constantly, and often absurdly, laid in some 
public place, that the chorus may supposed to have free ac¬ 
cess to it. Td many things that puglit to be transacted in private, 
the chorus must ever be witnesses; they must be the confederates 
of both'partfes, who come successively upon the stage, and who 
are, peritaps, conspiring against each other. Inishort, the man¬ 
agement of a chorus is an unnatural confinement to a poet it 
requires too great a sacrifice of probability in the conduct of the 
action ; it has too much the air of a tliealrical decoration, to be 
consistent witli that appearance of reality, which a poet most 
ever preserve in order to move our passions. The origin of tra¬ 
gedy, among the Greaks, we have seen, was a choral song, or 
hymn, fo the gods. There is no wonder therefore, that on the 
Greek stage it so long maintained possession. But it may con¬ 
fidently, I think, be asserted,* that if, instead of the dramatic 
.^mlogue having bq^n superadded to the chorus, the dialogue 
itself had been the first invention, the chorus would, in that case, 
never have been thought of. 

One use> 1 am of opinion, might still be made of the ancien. 
chorus, and would he a considerable improvement of the modern 

seerets let them ne’er betr^. 

But to tile 'rlshteORS fcds with ardour pray. 

That fortime. With rejtamiiisratniles, may bleu 
AiOieled and imnibni pride depresa { ^ 

^Yet let tfteir>im||i whb apt epberence^n, 
pt^nawta thepldl, dndaid tlieiert dkal^fn.*'— 
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theatr^^; if, instead of that unitteaning, ^iwi often iniproperly 
chosen njiti^ic, with whioh the audiefiice is enijertamed in the 
tervals between the act^i a chorus were then to he introduced, 
whose ntasio and songs, though forming ho part of the play, 
sliould have a relation to the incidents of ilte precedmg act, 
and to the d!ispositions which those incidents are presumed to 
have awakened in the spectators. By this means, the'^ tone of 
passion would be kept up without interruption;»and all tlie 
^ood effects of the ancient chorus might be preserved, for in 
spirit^ proper sentiments, and for increasing the morality oj 
the performance, without those inconveniences which arose 
the chorus forming a constituent part of the play, and uiin 
unseasonably, and unnaturally, with the personages o^ 
drama. 

After the view which we have taken of the rise of tragedy, 
and of the nature of the ancient chorus, with the advantages 
and inconveniences attending it, our way is cleared for examin* 
ingi with more advantage, the three unities of action, place, and 
time, which have generally been considered as essential to the 
propet conduct of the drantatic fable. 

'Of these three, the first, unity of act'on, is, beyond doubt, 
far the most important. In treating of epic poetry, I have 
already explained the nature of it; as consisting "in a*relatit>n 
which all the incidents introduced bear to some design (p* effect, 
so afs to combine naturally into one wliole. This unity of sulyect 
is still more essential to tragedy, than it is to epic poetry. Fpr 
a multiplicity of plots, or actions, crowded into so short a space 
as t!*agedy allows, must of necessity, distract the attejition, and 
prev.3at passion from rising to any bight. Nothing, therefore, is 
worse condiict in a tragic poet, than to ca?ry on two independent 
actions in the spae play ; the effect of which is, that tfie mind 
being suspend^and divided betiveen tliem, cannot give itself 
"entirely either to the one or tlie other* There may. 


underplots ; that is, the persons iaft'oduced nmyj 

pursuits and designs; but the pOet?s art musfbe. shown in ma- 

na gmg these, so as to render them subservient to the ipdiu action. 

ought ,fo.be connected with the catastrophe of the play, 
dnd to conspire in liringing it forward. If there be any intrighe 
stands,^separate and independent, and wluch may be left 
bnlwithotitafecfiagthe unravelling of ttie'plpt, we mt^y altrays 
conclude thisbe a faulty violation of uiiit;;y. ^ Suoh episOt^s 
i^^nbt«pei^,|tted4tre>,^ifl«pinp(mtry. 'V _ 

We liaVe a' clii^r exsunlde' of this defect in itf;. Addison's 
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Cato. The subject of this tragedy is, the death of Cato; and a 
very noble personage pato is, and supported by the author with 
mueh, dignity. But all the love scenes in the play^ the passion of 
Cato’s two sons for Lucia, and that of Juba for Cato’s daughter, 
are mer^} episodes j have no connection with the principal action, 
and no efiect upon it. The author thought his sublet too bar¬ 
ren in incidents, and in order to diversify it, he has given us, as 
^ it were, by the by, a history of the amours that were going on 
vjh Cato’s family ; by which he hath both broken tlie unity of his* 
subject, and forpied a-very unseasonable junction of gallantry, 
with the high sentiments, and public-spirited pas-sions wbicli jpe- 
dojninato in other parts, and which the play was chieflv designed 

' 'We must take care not to confound the unity of (he action 
with the simplicity of the plot. Unity, and sim})licity, import 
different things in dramatic composition. The plot is said to be 
simple, when a small number of incidents are introduced intu it. 
But it may be implex, as the critics term it, that is, it may include 
a considerable number of persons and events, and yet not be de¬ 
ficient’ iU unity; provided all the incidents be made to tend to¬ 
wards the principal object of the play, and be properly connect¬ 
ed with it. All the Greek trage<lies not only maintain unity in 
the. action, huff are remarkably simple in fhe'plot; to such a de¬ 
gree, indeed, as sometimes^ to appear to us too naked, and des¬ 
titute oP interesting events. In the (Edipus Oolonens, for 
instance, of Sophocles, the whole subject is no more than this ; 
(Edipus, blind and miserable, wanders to AtJiens, and wishes to 
die there; Creon, and Lis son Polynices, arrive at (he same time, 
and endeavour, separately, to persuade the old man to return to 
Thebes, each witli ajiew to bis own interest; he will not go; 
Theseus, Hhe king of Athens, protects him; and the play ends 
with his death. In the Philoctetes of the same author, the plot, 
or fable, is nothing more than Wysses and the son of Achilles, 
studying to persuadeJthe diseased Philoctetes to leave his unin¬ 
habited island, and go with them to Troy; which he refuses to 
do, till Hercules, whose arrows: he possessed, descends from 
heaven and* commands him. Yet these simple, and seeming^- 
barren subjects, are wrought up with so.jmuch art by Sophocles, 
as to become very tender mid affecting. ^ 

Among tjie^^derns, mu<|i greater vai-iety of events has bedh 
a(;lii|;yy|:tedJnto tragedy.’ It Las become more the theatre of pas¬ 
sion than, il^was.atnong tW ancients. A greatjBl* di^^Jay of. 
characters is^attempted j( mtr%ue and actio# aye ^cktrled 
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on; oar curiosity is more awakened, and more interesting si« 
tuations arise. This variety is, upon the whole, an improvement 
on tragedy; it renders the entertainment both more animated 
and more instructive; and when kept within doe bounds, may 
be perfectly consistent with unity of subject. But the po.et must, 
at the same time, beware of not deviating too far from 'simplicity 
in the construction of his fable. For if be overcharges it with 
action and intrigue, it becomes perplexed and embarrassed; and, 
*by consequence, loses much of its effect. Cong»’eve's Mourning 
Bride, a tragedy otherwise far from being void of merit, fails in 
thi^ respect; and may be given as an instance, of one standing 
in perfect opposition to the simplicity of the ancient plots. The 
incidents succeed one another too rapidly. The play is too full 
of business. It is dilHcult for the mind to follow and com¬ 
prehend the whole series of events ; and, what is the great¬ 
est fault of all, the catastrophe, which ought always to be 
plain and simple, is brought about in a manner too artificial and 
Intricate. 

Unity of action must not only be studied in the general con¬ 
struction of the fable, or p?i)t, but nmst regulate the several acts 
and scenes into which the play is divided. ^ 

The division of every play, into five acts, has no other 
foundation than common practice, and the’^«autliorsty. of 
Horace 

Neve minor, nen sit quiiito prodnctior nrta 

Fabula.*- De A»te Poet.—v. 180. 


It is a division purely arbitrary. There is nothing in tlio 
nature of the composition which fixes this number rather than 
any other; and it had b>pen much better if no such number had 
been ascertained, but every play had been allowed to divide itself 
into as many parts, or intervals, a.s the subject naturally pointed 
out. On the Greek stage, whatever may have been the case on 
the Roman, the division by acts was totally unknown. The 
word w#, never once occurs in Aristotle’s'^Poetics, in which he 
diefilies exactly every part of the drama, and divides it into the 
. Il^giniiinf, tlie middle, and the end*; or, in his o'^h^words, into 
prologue, the episode, and tlie exode. The Greek tragedy 
itodeA oh® continued representation, from beginning to 
«ifd,tt\T|;? stage was never empty# W the curfaj^ let fall. But 
v«t certa^ Jfltmais, when the actors retire^ ijfe' chorus coatiT 

• , . ^ vi. 


'* If you tijive yoar pl»y deserve saee&ii, ^ 

. five aets ropiplete, nor more, nor tew.'*^r'saacu 
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sued fthd sung’. NeitHer do these songs of the cuorus oivida 
the Creek trag:edies into five portions, similar to our acts; 
though some of the commentators have endeavoured to force 
them, into this office. But it is plain, that the intervals at 
which the chorus sung, are extremely unequal ^ud irregular, 
suited* to the occasion and the subject; an4 would divide 
the play sometimes into three, sometimes into seven or eight 
acts.* • 

As practice has now established a different plan on the, 
modem stage, has divided every play into five acts, and mad<» x 
total pause in the representation at the end of each act, the poe| 
must be careful that this pause shall fall in a proper place; 
where there is a natural pause in the action, and where, if the 
imagination has any thing to supply, that is not represented on 
the stage, it may be supposed to have been transacted during 
the interval. 

The first act ought to contain a clear exposition of the subject 
Itoug^tto be so managed‘as to awaken the curiosity of the 
spectators ; and at the same time Xo furnish tliem with ipateriuls 
for understanding the sequel. It should make them acquainted 
with the personages who are tp" appear, with their several views 
an<^interests, and with the situation of affairs at the tiiu'* when 
tlie play commences. A striking introduction, such as the first 
speech of Almeria, in the Mourning Bride, and that of X«ady 
Randolph, in Douglas, produces a happy effect: but this is what 
'the subject will not always admit. In the ruder times of drama* 
tic writing, the exposition of the subject was wont to be made by 
a prologue, or by a single actor appearing, and giving full and 
direct information to Jhe spectators. Some of-dSschylus^s and 
£uripMes*s plays are opened in this manner. But such an 
introduction is extremely inartificial, and therefore is now 
totally abolished; and the*subject made to open itself by 
conversation among the first actors who are brought upon the 
stage. 

During ihe course of the drama, in the second, third, and 
fourth atts, the plot shoufd gradually thicken. The great object 
which the poet ought here to have in view, is, by interesting us 
in his story, to keep our passions always awake. As soon as he 
allows us tc^nguish, there is no more tragic merit. He ihooki 
4];ergfore, introduce no personages but such as are necessary for 
carrying ^n the action. He should contrive to place t||ioso whom 

* See Ihe ditsertation prefixed to FianUin'iTreaiUfiee ni Boplwclesii 

2 a • 
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he fisid^ it proper to introduce, in tUe most ini^re^ting sitUHtions. 
He should hate no scenes of idle conversaiion or mere ^laina> 
tion. The action of the play ought to be always advancing; and 
as it advances, the suspense, and the concern of the spectators, 
to be raised more and more. This is the g^eat excellency of 
Shakespeare, Hint his scenes are full of sentiment and action, 
never of mere discourse j whereas, it is often a fault of the best 
French tragedians, that they allow the action to languish for 
,tbe sake of a long and artful dialogue^ Sentiment, passion, 
pity, and terror, should reign throughout a tragedy. Every 
tjiing should be full of movements. An useless incident, or aif 
unnecessary conversation, weakens the interest which we lake 
in tl»e action, and renders ns cold and inattentive. 

The fifth act is the seat of the catastrophe, or the unravelling 
of the plot, in which we always expect the art and genius of the 
poet to be most fully displayed. The first rule concerning it is, 
that it be brought about by probable and natural means. Hence 
all unraveilings which turn upon disgliised habits, rencounters by 
night, npstakes of one person .for anotlier, and other such theat- 
•rical and romantic circumstances, are to be condemned as faulty. 
In the next place, the catastrophe ought always to be simple ; to 
depend on f^w events, and to include but few persons, Passion 
never rises so high when it is divided among many objects, as 
when jt is directed towards one or a few. And it' is still more 
chec ked, if the incidents be so complex and intricate, that the 
understanding is put on tiie stretch to trace them, when the 
heart should be wholly delivered up to emotion. Tli^s catastrophe 
of the J^ourning Bride, as I formerly hinted, offends against 
both these rules. In the last place, tlie ca^strophe of a tragedy 
ought to he the reign of pure sentiment and passion. In propor¬ 
tion as it approaches, every tiling should warm and glow. No 
long discourses ; no cold reasonings; no parade of genius, in 
the. midst of those solemn and awful events, that close some of 
tlie,great revolutions of human fortune. TK^re, if anywhere 
IhC'^Oct must be simple, serious, pathetic; and Speak no Ian 
guage hut 0i»i of nature. « 

The: ancients were fond of unraveilings, which turned upon 
"whS hi caHed,/an anagnorisis/ or a discovery of some person 
to h(6- different from what he was taken to be.cv.;When such 
discoteiios m artfi|% conducted, and prpduced.ia Sitieol sit%- 
thhy ai;e asttrem^ly striking; such as ^that;, famous, one iii 
ll^plfocIeS, whicji laalbs the whole subject of Ins CEdipus Tyraii- 
! nUs, and v/tach fe, jindouhtcdly, the-^ullest of suspense,'"agitation. 
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and terror, that ever vati exliibited on any stage. Among tie 
moderns, two of the most distinguished anagnorises are those 
contained in Voltaire’s Merope, and Mr. Home’s Douglas ; both 
of which are great master-pieces of the kind. 

It is not essential to the cata.strophe of a tragedy, that it 
should end unhappily. In the course of the play there may be 
sufficient agitation and distress, and many tender emotions 
raised by the sufferings and dangers of the virtuous, though, in 
the end, good men are rendered successful. The tragic spii*ft, 
therefore, does not want scope upon tiiis system; and, accord-. 
ingty, the Athalie of Racine, and some of Voltaire’s finest glays, 
such as Alzire, Merope, and the Orphan of China, with soma 
few English tragedies iikewi.se, have a fortunate conclusion. 
Rut, in.general, the spirit of tragedy, especially of English 
tragedy, leans more to the .side of leaving the impression of 
virtuous sorrow full and strong upon the heart. 

A question. Intimately connected with this subject, and 
which has employed the speculations of several philosophical 
critics^ iiaturaliy occurs here: how it comes to i)a.s.s that those 
emotions of sorrow which tragedy excites, afford any gratifica¬ 
tion to the mind ? For, is not sorrow, in its nature, a pajpful 
passion 't is not real distress often occasioned to the spectators, 
by the .dramatic representations at which they assist? Do we 
not see their tears flow ? and yet, while the impression of what 
they have suffered remains upon their minds, they again assemble 
in crowds, to renew the same distresses. The question is not 
Without difficulty, and various solutions of it have been proposed 
by ingenious tipeu.’'- The most plain and sati.sfactory account of 
the matter appears to me to bo the following. By the wis^e and 
gracious constitution qf our nature, the exercise of all the social 
passion* is attended with pleasure. Nothing is more pleasing 
and grateful, tlian love and fricnd.ship. Wherever man takes a 
strong interest in the concerns x)f his fellow-creatures, an internal 
satisfaction is made to accompany the feeling. Pity, or compas¬ 
sion, in particular,*is, for wise ends, appointed to be one of the 
strongest instincts of our frame, and is attended with a peculiar 
attractivei power. It is au*affection which cannot bnt be produc. 
tive of some distress, on account of the sympathy with the 
sufferers, which it necessarily involves. But, as it includes 

« ^ 

* See ]>r. |rffmpbeU’« Pbiloaophy of Rhetoric, Book I. eh. xi. where an se- 
cfwit hkgiven of the hypothesea of d^crent critic* on this subject; gnd where 
one is proposed, wit)i which, in the main, I a^ree.—See als^^Lcvd Kahpet’a Es¬ 
says on the Fiinci^rshf Morality, Essay I.; and Aff. David HuauA Essay mi 
Tragedy. ^ 
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benevolence and friendship, it partakes, at the same time, of the 
agreeable and pleasing nature bf those aifections. The heart is 
warmed by kindness and humanity, at the same moment at which 
it is afiBicted by the distresses of those with whom it sympathizes: 
and the pleasure arising from those kind emotions, prevails so 
much in the nuxture, and so far counterbalances the pain, as to 
render the statS of the mind, upon the wliole, agreeable. At 
the same time, the immediate pleasure, which always goes along 
with the operation of the benevolent and sympathetic affections, 
'derives an addition from the approbation of our own minds. 
We a*'C pleased with ourselves, for feeling as we ought, and for 
entering, with proper sorrow, into the concerns of the afflicted. 
In tragedy, besides, other adventitious circumstances concur to 
diminish the painful part of sympathy, and to increase the satis¬ 
faction attending it. We are, in some measure, relieved, by 
thinking that the cause of our distress is feigned, not real; and 
we are also gratified by the charms of poetry, the propriety of 
sentiment and language, and the beauty of action. From the 
coucarrence of these causes, the pleasure which we receive 
from trfigedy, notwithstanding the distress it occasions, seems 
to me to be accounted for in a satisfactory manner. At the 
same time, it is to be observed, that, as there is always a mixture 
of pain in the pleasure, that pain is capable of being so inuc!i 
btightened, by the representation of incidents extremely direful, 
as to'shock our feelings, and to render us averse, either to the 
Veading of such tragedies, or to the beholding of them upon die 
stage. 

Having now spoken of th^ conduct of the subjibt throughout 
the acts, it is also necessary to take notice of the conduct of the 
several scenes which make up the acts of U play. 

The entrance of a new personage upon the stage, forms what 
IB called a new scene. These scenes, or successive converse* 
tions> should be closely linked and connected with each other; 
and much of the art of dramatic compositior is shown in main¬ 
taining this connexion. Two rules are necessary tp be observed 
fbr di|S purpose. 

The first is, that, during the course of one act, the stage 
shotdd never be left vacant, though but for a single moment; 
tbai^is, all the persons who have appeared in one scene> or con¬ 
versation, shonld never go off together, and Be ^>'.eeded by a 
new set*of per(|pns appearing in die next scene, independentrof 
the Ibrmer. This midiLes a gap, or total inteVnipdon, in the 
Jtcpreseiitaiibn,* which, in effect, puts an end to that^ot For, 
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whenever the stage is evacuated, the act is closed. This rule 
• is, very generally, observed by the French tragedians ; but the 
English writers, both of comedy and tragedy, seldom pay any 
regard* to it. Their personages succeed one another upon the 
stage with so little connexion; the onion of their scenes is so 
much broken, that, with equal propriety, their plays might be 
divided into ten or twelve acts, as into five. , 

The second rote, which the English writers also observe 
little better than the former, is, that no person shall come upoif 
the stage or leave it, without a reason appearing to us, bath fbr 
the one and the other. Nothing is more awkward, and contrary 
to art, than for an actor to enter, without our seeing any cause 
for his appearing in that scene, except that it was for the poet’s 
purpose he should enter precisely at such a moment; or for an 
actor to go away without any reason for his retiring, farther 
than that the poet had no more speeches to put into his mouth. 
This is managing the personae dramatis exactly like so many 
puppets, who are moved by wire^ to answer the call of the mas*- 
ters of the show. Whereas the perfection of dramatil^ writing 
requires thal every thing should be conducted in imitatidfi, as 
near as possible, of some real transaction ; where we are let into 
the secret* of all that is passing, where we behold persons before 
us always busy ; see them coming and going; and know per¬ 
fectly whence they come, and whither they go, and abouf what 
. they are employed. 

All that I have liitherto said, relates to the unity of the dra¬ 
matic action. In order to render the unity of action more com¬ 
plete, critics have added the other iwp unities of time and place. 
The s^ict observancl of these is more difficult, and, perhaps, 
not so necessary. The unity of place requires, that the scene 
should never be shifted; but J;hat the action of the play should he 
continued to the end, in the same place where it is supposed to 
begin. The unity of time, strictly taken, requires, that the time 
of the action be no longer than the time that is allowed for the 
representation of the play; though Aristotle seems to have given 
the poet a tittle more liberty, and permitted the action to com¬ 
prehend the whole time of one day, 

The intention of both these rules is, to overcharge, as little 
as possib}^|*^e* imagination of the spectators witiLimprobable 
eircumstanccs in the acting tlm play, and to bring tWim^tiion 
more clctfe id* reality. We must observe, tfiiat the«nature of 
dramatic exhibitions upon the Oreek stage, suli^ted the ancient 
tragedians to a more strict observance of these unities than is 
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neceasary it) modern theatres. I showed, that a Oreek tragedy 
was one iminterraptcd representation, from h^|;inning to end. 
There was no division of acts; no pauses^pi* interval between 
tiiem i bnt the stage was continually full; occnpihd either the 
actors or the chorus. Hence, no room was left for the imagina¬ 
tion to gp beyond the precise time and, place of the representa¬ 
tion ; any more than is allowed daring the continuance of one 
act, on the modern theatre. 

* But tie practice of suspending tlie spectacle totally for some 
Jitt^e time between the acts, has made a great and material 
change j more latitude to the imagination, and renders the 
ancient strict confinement to time and place less necessary. 
While thjfe acting of the play is interrupted, tlie spectator can, 
without hoy great or violent effort, suppose a few hours to pass 
between every act; or can suppose liimself moved from one 
apartment of a palace, or one part of a city, to another; and, 
therefore, too strict an observance of these unities ought not to 
be preferred to higher beautie.? of execution, nor to the introduc¬ 
tion of more patlielic situations, which sometimes cannot be ac* 
complished in any other way> than by the transgression of tiieae 


rules. 

Op the ^ancient stage, we plainly see the poets struggling 
^ith many an inconvenience, in order to preserve those ^unities 
which Were then so necessary, As the scene could never be 
shifted, they were obliged to make it always lie in some court of, 
a imiace^ or some public area, to which all the persons con¬ 
cerned in ^e action might have equal access. This led to fre¬ 
quent 'dmprobabilities, by r^resenting things as transacted 


there, which naturally ought to have been iransacted befm^ few 
Witnesses, and in private apartments. Tlie like in^robaVSities 
arose, from Emiting themselves so much in point of time, Jnei 
dents were unnaturally crowded; and it is easy to point put 
se^rpl insfrmcas in the Oreek tragedies, whe*je events are sup- 
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maiifee. a /omanbc and unnatnral wnpcarance, and, theirefore. 
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caspot be allowed i» any draiaatic writer, who aspires to cor- 
fi’ctoesa. In particular, we must remember, that it is only be¬ 
tween the ac^ that any libet^y can be given for going beyond 
the, unities of time "and place. During the eourse of each act, 
they ought to be strictly tobseiVed j that is, duiang each act the 
scene shduld continue the same, and no mom time should be 
supposed to pass, than is employed in the representation of that 
act. This is a rule which tlie French tragedians regularly»ob- 
S^ye. To violate this rule, as is too often done by the Englisl]^; 
to change tlie place, aiid shift the scene, in the midst of one act, 
shows great incorrectness, and destroys the whole intention fif 
the division of a play into acts. Mr. Addisou^s Cato in remark¬ 
able -beyond most English tragedies, for regularity of conduct. 
The author has limited himself in time, to a single day; and in 
place, has maintained the most rigorous unity. The scene is 
never changed; and the whole action passes in the hall of Cato^s 
bouse, at Utica. 

In general, the nearer'a poet can bring the dramatic repre¬ 
sentation, in all its circumstance, to an imitation of lyiture and 
real life, the impression which he makes on us will 
tlie more perfect. Probability^, as I observed at the 
^ of* the lecture, is highly essential to the conduct of tlie ib'Ugic 
action, and we are always hurt by the want of it. It ij» this that 
makes the observance of the dramatic unities to be of,conse¬ 
quence, as far as they can be observed, without sacrificing more 
material beauties. It is not, as has been sometimes said, thet, 
by the preservation of the unities of time and place, spectators 
arc deceived into a belief of the reality of the objects which are 
set before them on^he stage; and that, w^ii those unities are 
violated, the charm is broken, and they discover the whole to be 
n fiction. No such deception as this can ever be accomplished. 
No one ever imagines himseif to be at Athens, or Rome, when a 
Creek dr Roman subject is preseUted on the stage. He knows 
the whble id be 9n imitation only; but be requires that imitation 
to be cdnducte'd with fkill and verirsimiiitade. His plesriure. 


alv^|yil be 
begmnifig 


the enttrtainhient which'he expects, the interest which he is to 
tdke in flie story,- all depend oii its being so conducted. His 
^aginat|bn, therefore, jgeeks to aid the imitation, and to rest 
ofi theJirojisib^fy; and the'poet, who shocks him by.'^^o- 
^able and by atrkward, unskilful ijoltihtidn,^^^ 

hint of his'pleli®Uielf iuC^leaves him heu't and, dispteai^U 


of the theatrifiaj illtt'sloh^'^ 




LECTURE XLVI 

- 

TttAO EDV-0 ttEEK—FRENCH—EKOLISH TRAGEDY. 

* < 

Having treated of tlie dramatic action iii tragedy, I pro- 
«*eed next to treat of the characters most proper to be exhibited. 
It lias been ihoaght, by several critics, that the nature of tragedy 
requires the principal personages to be always of illustrious 
character, and of high or princely rank ; whose misfortunes and 
sufierings, ii is said, take faster hold of the imagination, and 
impress the heart more forcibly than similar events happening 
to persons in private life. But this is more specious than solid. 
It ik refuted by facts. For the distresses of Desdemona, 
Monimia, and Belvidera, interest us as deeply as if they had 
been princesses or queens. The dignity of tragedy does, indeed, 
require lhai there should be nothing degrading or mean in the 
circumstances of the persons which it exhibits, but it requires 
nothing more. Their high rahk maj’ render the spectacle'more 
splerulid, and the subject seemingly of more importance, but 
conduces very little to its being interesting or pathetic; which 
depends entirely on the nature of tiie (ale, on the*art of ithe, 
poet in conducting it, and on the sentiiiients to which it gives 
occasiiMi. In every rank of life, the relations of father, hus¬ 
band, son, brother, lover, or friend, lay the foundation of those 
nffjcting vituations, wliieh make man’s heart feel for man. 

The moral characters of the persons represented, are of 
much greater consequence than the external circumstances in 
which the poet places them. Nothing, indeed, in the conduct of 
tragedy, demands a poet’s attention more, than so to describe 
his personage.^, and so to order (lie incidents which relate to 
lliein, as shall leave upon tlie spectators impressions favourable 
to virtue, and to the administration of Providence. It is not ne¬ 
cessary, fw this end, that poetical justice, as il; is called, should 
be observed *u the catastrophe of the pirtce. This hks been long 
exploded from tragedy; tlie end of which is, to aflfectms with 
pity for'tfto virtuous in distress, and to afford a probable repre- 
ijentkiion of the stale of human life, whfsre calamities often befai 
the b^st, and a mixed portion of good and e,vil*ibij appointed 
for all.' Bui, withal, the author must beware of sil^cking oijp 
minds wllh suoli*representutions of life aS tend tq raise h,$ror 
or to rmlMw viftrte kn object of aversion. ‘Though'* innocent 
persons sntfer^ Ibeir sufferings’ ought to be attended Mth such 
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cIiTumstances, as shall make virtue^ appear amiable and venera* 
ble; and shall render their conditioBx on the whole, preferable to 
that of bad men, who have prevailed against them. The stings 
and the remorse of guilt, must ever be represented as productive 
of greater miseries, than any that the bad can bring upon the 
good. • p 

Aristotle's observations on the characters proper for tragedy, 
are Very judicious. He is of opinion, that perfect unmked^ 
characters, either of good or ill men, are not the fittest to be in¬ 
troduced. The distresses of the one, being wholly unmerited, 
hurt and shock, us ; and the sufferings of the other occasion no 
pity. Mixed characters, such as in fact we meet with in the world, 
afford the most proper field for displaying, without any bad 
effect on morals, the vicissitudes of life; and they interest ns 
(Itc more deeply, as they display emotions and passions which we 
liflve all been conscious of. When such persons fall into distress 
through the vices of others, the subject may be very pathetic; 
but it is always more instructive when a person has been himself 
the cause of his misfortune, and wheA his misfortune is occasioned 
by the violence of passion, or by some weakness uicident 
human nature. Such subjects both dispose us to the deepest 
sympbtliy, and administer useful warnings to us for our own 
conduct. 

Upon these principles, it suiprises me that the story, of 
(Edipus should have been so much celebrated by all the critics, 
as one of the fittest subjects for tragedy, and so often brought 
upon the stage, not by Sophocles only, but by Corneille also, 
and Voltaire. An innocent person, one in the main, of a virtu¬ 
ous character, through go crime of his own, nay not by the vices 
of othertr, but through mere fatality and blind chance, is involved 
in the greatest of all human miseries. In a casual rencounter 
he kills his father, without knoftring him ; he afterwards is mar¬ 
ried io his own mother; and, discovering himself, in (he end, to 
have committed both parricide and incest, he becomes frantic, 
and dies in thb utmost micevy. Such a subject escites horror 
rather than pity. As it is bonducted by Sophocles, it is indee«; 
extremely affecting; but it conveys no instruction j it awakens 
in mind no tender sympathy; it leaves no impression favour- 
ahla tu virtue^ hijmanity. ’ • 

It muat Ji^oknowledged, that the subjects of the ancient 
Crock'\>agedie<^ were too often founded on meiqp destidy and 
inevitable misfortades. They were too mudh mi|ed wHI)i thehr 
tales about4bfaclcs, and the vengeance of the gad#, whk,h led to 
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tl^an tUsefm^r moraiv both 

{^dljpt^es of Soplioclen, the Iphigenia in Aidl?, the Hef^ubf of 
.Ea^l^des, a«d seyer^ of the lie kind., In the course* of the 
^an;[n> meny uioral sentunents occuired, But the instruction 
gvhftch the fis^le of idle, play conveyed, seldom was any more 
, j^hiui that reverence was owing^ to the gods, and submission due 
j^O the decrees of Pesiiny. Modem tragedy has aimed , at a 
,high!^;3,pbiact, by becoming more the theatre of passion; point- 
ing^ to men the consequences of their own misconduct; 

« sbowir^ the direful effects which ambition, jealousy, love, resent¬ 
ment, and other such strong emotions, when misguided, or left 
unrestrained, produce upon human life. An Othello, hurried by 
jealousy to murder his innocent wife; a lafficr, ensnared by re- 
.sentment and want, to engage in a conspiracy, and then stung 
with remorse, and involved in ruin; a Siffredi, through the 
deceit which he employs for public-spirited ends, bringing des¬ 
truction on all whom beloved; atlalista, seduced into a criminal 


;intrigue, which overwhelmjl herself, her father, and* all her 
friends, in misery: these, and such as tliese, are the examples 
which tragedy now displays "to public view; and by means 
jOf whi<^ it inculcates on men the proper goveri&wient- oi? their 
.pMsiotis. ^ ,, 

i^l^the passions which furnish matter to tragedy, that 
i ^ which has most occupied the modern stage, is love. To the an¬ 
cient theatre it W'as in a manner wholly unknown. In few of 
tibeir^iragedies is it ever mentioned; and I remember no more 
than one which turns upon it, the Hippolitu.s of Emipides. This 
was owing to the nationtit manners of ^he Greeks, qnd to" that 
.greuier separation of the two sexes from one another,*thap has 


taken p|aee in modern times; aided too, perhaps, by this circum- 
*, jilamfC, that ho female actors eve^ appeared on the ancient Stage. 

]|||t though no, reason appears for the total exclusion of, love 
. Jrum. tbedbeatre, yet with what justice or propriety it has usufpf 
place, as to be in a manner the sofe hinge of mo- 
;^ri^ , trj^dy, may be much questioned. Voltaire,is no 
itw^'eeiihent a.8 a critic than as a poet, dectij^l^ .ddudly and 

fUrsdriWt' this nf 
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of prooft; th8t 

from ftiWi tW drama is'' capable of pro¬ 
ducing its higbest ciSects Upon tim mind. 

Tills .seems to te ekar^ that wherever love is introduced 
into trag^edy, it ought to reign in it, and to givS i#e to the 
principal action. It ought to be that sort of love Vhich posses¬ 
ses all the fijrce and majesty of passion, and which occasions 
great and important consequences. For noUiing can have a 
worse effect, or be more debasing to tragedy, than, together 
with the manly and heroic passions, to mingle a trifling Jove 
intrigue, as a sort of seasoning to the play. The bad effects ' 
of this are sufficiently conspicuous both in the Cato of Mr. Ad¬ 
dison, as, I had occasion before to remark, and in thC Iphig^nie 
of Racine. 


Toltaitv, the' 
without any Wstahoe 


After a tragic poet has arranged his subject, and chosen his 
personages, the next thing he must attend to, is the propriety of 
sentiments; that they be perfectly suited to the characters of 
those persons to whom they are attributed, and to the situations 
in which they are placed. The necessity of observing tliiS gene¬ 
ral rule is so obvious, that I need not insist upon it.' It is piife- 
cipaljy in tl^ pathetic parts, that both the difficulty and vie 
importance of it are the greatest. Tragedy is the region of 
passion, li¥e come to it, expecting to be moved; and ]iet the 
poet be ever so judicious in his conduct, moral in Hs intehifons, 
and elegant in his style, yet if he fails in the pathetic, he has no 
tragic merit; we return cold and disappointed from the perfor¬ 
mance, and never desire to meet with it more. ' 

To paint passion so truly and justly as to strike tlie hewts of 
the hearprs with full sj^pathy, is a prerogative of genius giVen 
to few. It requires strong and ardent sensibility of mind. It 
rcqmres the author to have t^e power of entering deeply into 
fhe characters which he draws i of becoming for a moment the 


veiy person whora4e exhibits, and of assuming all his feelings, 
^r, as l;have often had occasion to observe, there is no pos¬ 
sibility/-ol^ speaking proj^rly the language of any paksion, 
without febljiqg!it; and it is to the absence or deadness of reSl 
emol^n^ th^;!We ascribe the want of success in so many 
tragic writers^jiep they attempt being pathetic. , 

, No njianyi^instance, wjhen he is under the strong u^itaiiofis 
oftangi^ pr gricf,^m". apy swch violent passion, ever of 

dcscri|pjg^^p pnolhef; what his feelings at, ^at mne 
klKi»g,pie|if whi^ Th'Js never wgs^and will; 
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ht, tft« (angaage of any person, when he deeply moved* It 
I's tne language of one who describes coolly the condition oi 
that person to another; or it is the language of tiie passionate 
person hiniself, after his emotion has subsided, relating what 
his situation Vas in the moments of passion. Yet this sort oi 
secondary d^cripUon is what tragic poets too often ^ve us, 
instead of tJie native and primary language of passion. Thus, 
in Mr. Addison’s Cato, when Lucia confesses to Portius her 
love fur him, but, at the same time, swears with the greatest 
solemnity, that in the present situation of their country she'will 
never marry him; Portius receives this unexpected sentence 
with the utmost astonishment and grief; at least the poet wants 
to make us believe that he so received it. How does he express 
these feelings 7 

Fix’d in astonishment, I gaz«> upon thee, 

Like one jiibt blasted by a atioke fioni beav’n, 

Who pantx for breath, end »(/ffpns vet alive 
In dffadtul looks; a monument of wiatli. 

This lhakes his whole reply to Lucia Now did any person, 
xvWb was of a sudden astonished and overwhelmed with sorrow, 
ever since the creation of the world, express hjpiself iq this 
manner ? This is indeed an excellent description to*be given us 
by another, df a person who was in suth a situation. Nothing 
wodUl have been more proper for a by-siander, recounting this 
cpnlerence, than to have said. 

Fix’d in astonishment lie paz’d upon her. 

Like one jukt blasted by a stioke fiom heav’n, 

' Who paiitk f’or btcAtb, <S:c. 

But the person, who is himself concerned, speaks, on Such an 
occasion, in a very different manner. He 'gives vent to hie 
feelings ; he pleads for pity; hd dwells upon tim cause of his 
grief and astonishment; but never thinks of^ describing his own 
person and looks, and showing u.s, by a simile, what he resem 
bles. Sudi representations of passions are no bolter in poetry 
Ibim it would be in painting, to make a label issue* from the 
^mutli of a figure, bidding us remark, tlmt this %are represents 
fti astonished w a grieved person, . 

•On some other occasions, when poets do ri6t,,ettiploy thw 
sort Of deMri|>tive language in passion, tliey ate lo!^ap| to bub 
into forced auM ^unnatural thoughts, in ord^ to exaggerate the 
l#riiu|j;s^nf persons* whom they would paint as veyf strongly 
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moved. When Osmyn, In the Mourning Bride, dfler parting 
with Alraeria, regrets in a long soliloquy, that his eyes only sue 
objects that are present, and cannot see Almeria after she is 
gone; when,Jane Shore, in Mr. Rowe’s tragedy, on meeting 
with her husband in her extreme distress, and finding that he 
had forgiven her, caljp on the rains to give her their drops, and 
the springs to give her their streams, that she may never want a 
supply of tears; in such passages, we see very plainly, tliat it 
is neither Osmyn, nor Jane Shore, that speak; but the po8t 
liimself in his own person, who, instead of assuming the feelings , 
of those whom he means to exhibit, and speaking as they would 
have done in such situations, is straining his fancy, and spurring* 
up his genius to say sometliing that shall be uncommonly strong 
and lively,. 

Tf wc attend to the language that is spoken by persons under 
the influence of real passion, wc sliall find it always plain and 
simple; abounding indeed with those flgiircs which express a 
disturbed and impetuous state of mind, such as intorrogatious, 
exclamati ms, and apostrophes; but never employing those 
which belong to the mere embellisliment and parade of speech. 
We never meet with any sUbtilty or refinement, in the scati*' 
ments of real passion. The thoughts which passion suggests 
are always .plain and obvious ones, arising directly from its 
object. Passion never ^reasons, nor speculates, till its ardour 
begins to cool. It never leads to long discourse or declamation. 
On the contrary, it expresses itself most commonly in short, 
broken, and interrupted speeches ; corresponding to the violent 
and desultory emotions of tin mind. 

W’hen we examine the French tragedians by these principles, 
which seem clearly founded in nature, we find them often defi¬ 
cient. •Though in many parts of tragic composition, they have 
great merit; though in exciting soft and tender emotions, some 
of them are very successful j Jret in the high and strong pathetic, 
they generally fail. Their passionate speeches too often run 
into long declamation. There is too much reasoning and refine¬ 
ment ; too much pomp an4 studied beauty in them. They rather 
convey a<feeble impression of passion, tlian awaken any strong 
sympathy in tbe reader’s mind. 

Sophocles and Euripides arc much more successful in this 
part of comj^ition. In their pathetic scenes, we find no umm- 
i^ujal refinment; no exaggerated thoughts. They set before 
us ihe'^lain an<l direct feelings of nature, in simple ^expressive 
language j^'and therefore, on great occasiohs, they sefdom fail 
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of iduehiltxg iyjlieart'i,* This too is Shakfispeare^s gr«at excel¬ 
lency j and to ^is it is prmcijpally owing# thM his ^matic pro- 
dnetion#, notwithstanding their many imperfections# have , beep 
so long the favourites of the public. He is more taitMul to the 
true language of nature# in ihe midst of passion, than any wri- 
t|^r^ He givefs us this language^ unaduiterU^ by art; and more 
instances of it?can foe quoted from him than from all other' tragic 
poets taken together, f shall refer only to that admirable scene 
in^ Macbeth, where Macdnif receives the account of his wife and 
all his childjren being slaughtered in his absence. The emotions, 
first, of grief, and tlien of the most fierce resentment rising 
“against Macbeth, are painted in such a manner, that there is no 
heart hut must feel them, and no fancy can conceive any thing 
more expressive of nature. 

With regard to moral sentiments and reflections in tragedies, 
it is clear that they must not recur too often. They lose their effect, 
when unseasonably crowded. They render the play pedantic, 
and declamatory. This is remarkably the case with those Latin 
tragedies which go under the^ name of Seneca, which are little 
more than a collection of declamations and moral sentences, 
wrought up'with a quaint brilliancy, which suited'the prevailing 
taste Of that age. 

1 an^ not, however, of opinion, that moral reflections ought 
to be cdtogether omitted in tragedies. When properly introdu¬ 
ced? they give dignity to the composition, and, on many > occa- 
sioa.,, they are extremely natural. When persons are under any 
uncommon distress, when they are beholding in others, or ex¬ 
periencing in themselves, the vicissitudes of human fortune; 
indeed# when they are placed in any of the great and trying sit¬ 
uations of life, serious and moral reflecfions naturally occur to 
fbem, whether they be persons of much virtue or not. Almost 
every huirfan being is, on such occasions, disposed to he serious. 
It is then the natural tone of the mind; and therefore no tragic 
poet should omit such proper opportunities, when they occur 

' « •• 

- • ** KenUite, for instance, can V more tonebpi}? and patbetic than the address 
Which in f^ripides, makes to her children, when she had formed the 

of them to death; and nothing piore than the confoet 

ii des^lihed as saffering within herself on that oeeasioh: 

^ T/ w^rytXSti rhi sramlyTaTov yt\m t 
' it »«?» rnnwK ■ ^ ' 

0 ^. 4^ Era. Sled. 1. tOdfo 
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for farouriog the interest of ir^rtao. Cardinal Wolsey^s aolilo* 
quy apon his fally for iastanca^ iia Shakespeare, when he bids a 
long farewell to all his greatness, and the advices which ha 
afterwards gives to Cromwell, are, in his situation, extremely 
natural*; .touch and please all readers; and are at once instruc- 
*- tire and affecting. Much of the merit of Mr. Addison’s Cato, 
depends upon that moral turn of thought which "distinguishes 
it I have had occasion, both in tliis lecture and in the prece¬ 
ding one, to take notice of some of its defects; and certainly 
neither for warmth of passion nor proper conduct of the plot, 
is it*at all eminentw It does not, however, follow that it is desti¬ 
tute of merit. For, by the purity and beauty of the language, 
by the dignity of Cato’s character, by that ardour of public 
spirit, and those virtuous sentiments of which it is full, it has 
always commanded high regard; and has, both in our own 
country and among foreigners, acquired no small reputation. 

The style and versification of tragedy ought to be free, easy, 
and varied. Our blank verse is happily suited to this purpose. 
It has suflSicient majesty for raising the style ; it can descend to 
the simple and familiar; it is susceptible of great variety of 
cadence ; andls quite free from the constraint and monotony #f 
rhyme, ho* .^loaotony is, above all things, to be avoided % a 
tragic p5et. • *If he maintain every where the same stateliness of 
style, if he uniformly ke^ up tlie same run of measure and har¬ 
mony in his verse, he cannot fail of becoming insipid. * 'Ma 
sljould not indeed sink into flat and careless lines; Ins style 
should always have force and dignity, hut not the uniform dig¬ 
nity of epic poetry. It should assume that briskness and ease# 
which is suited to the freedom of dialogue, and the fluctua^ons 
of passion. • 

One of the greatest misfortunes of the French tragedy is, its 
being always written in rhyme. The nature of the French lan¬ 
guage, indeed, requires this, in order to distinguish the style 
from mere prose. ^ But it fetters the freedom of the tragic 
dialogue, fills it with a languid monotony, and is, in a manner, 
fatal to the high streng^ and pq^er of passion. Voltaire 
maintains,* that the difficulty of composing in French rhyme, is 
one great cause of Uie pleasure Which the audience receives 
from the composition. Tragedy would be ruined, says he, if 
we were to miCs it m blank verse; take away the difficulty, afid 

tal^ a^y the whole merit. A strange idea! as if the enter¬ 
tainment o^.the audience arose, not from the emotions which the 
poet is successful m awakmibig, but from a refiec^on on the toil 
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«rhich he endured in hie closet, from assorting maie and female 
rhymes. With regard to those splendid comparisons in rhyme, 
and strings of couplets, with which it was, some time ago, 
fashionable for our English poets to conclude, noi only every 
act of a tragedy, but sometimes also the most interesting .scenes, 
nothing need be said, but that they were the most perfect bar* 
barisms; childish ornaments, introduced to please a false taste 
in the audience; and now universally laid aside, 
i Having thus treated of all the diflerent parts of tragedy, I 
shall conclude the subject, with a short view of the Greek, the 
French, and the English stage, and with observations on the 
principal writers. 

Most of the distinguishing characters of the Greek tragedy 
have been already occasionally mentioned. It was embellished 
with the lyric poetry of the chorus, of the origin of which, and 
of the advantages and disadvantages attending it, 1 treated fully 
in the preceding lecture. The plot was always exceedingly sim¬ 
ple. It admitted of few incidents. It was conducted with a 
very exact regard to the unities of action, time, and place. Ma¬ 
chinery, or the intervention of the gods, was employed; and, 
v(liich is very faulty, the final unravelling sometimes made to turn 
upon it. Love, except in one or two instances, was never ad¬ 
mitted into the Greek tragedy. Their subjects were oftan 
founded on destiny, or inevitable misfortunes. A vein of re¬ 
ligious and moral sentiment always runs through them; but they 
made less use than the moderns of the combat of the passioiLs, 
and of the distresses which our passions bring upon us. Their 
plots were all taken from the ancient traditionary stories of their 
own^iiation. Hercules furnished matter for two tragedies: the 
history of (Edipus, king of Thebe.s, and his unfortunate family, 
for six: the war of Troy, with its consequences, for no fewer 
than seventeen. There is only one, of later date than this; 
which is the Persae, or expedition of Xerxes, by ASschylus. 

.i^schylus is the father of Greek tragedy, and exhibits both 
the beauties and tlic defects of an early original writer. He is 
nervous, and animajtfd; but vury obscure and difficult to 
' understood; partly by reason of the incorrect stath in which 
"^we have hie workS; (they having suffered more by time, than any of 
the ancient insigedians,) and partly on account of the nature of 
hi* Ityle, which is crowded with metaphors, harsh and 
tumid. He abounds with martial ideas and deset^tio]^. 
has much fire «and elevation; less of tendepiefle th^n of force. 
He del%hts the* marvellous. The ghost of Ltorius in the 
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Pers8e> the inspiration of Oassandra in Agamemnon^ and the. 
songs oif the Pfiries in the ^^enides^ are beautiful in ieir |;ind, 
•and strongly exprassiye of his genius. 

Sophocles is the most masterly of the three Creek tragedians; 
tlie nioM correct in the conduct of his subjects most just 
and sublime in his sentiments. He is eminent for his descriptive 
talent. The relation of the death of OSdipus^ in his (Edipus 
ColoneuSj and of the death of Hsemon and Antigone^ in his 4n** 
tigone, are perfect patterns of description, to tragic poets. jjSun- 
' pi^es is esteemed more tender than Sophocles; and he is fuller* 
of moral sentiments. But^ in the conduct of his plays, he iamore 
incorrect and negligent; his expositions or openings of the sub¬ 
ject are made iu a less artful manner; and the songs of his chorus, 
though remarkably poetical, have, commonly, less connexion with 
the main action, than those of Sophocles. Both Euripides and 
Sophocles, however, have very high merit as tragic poets. They 
are elegant and beautiful in their style ; just, for the most part, 
in their tifioughts; they speak witli the voice of nature; and, 
making allowance for the difference of ancient and modern ideas, 
in the midst of all their simplicity,. they are toucWpg an^ in. 
leresting. * . 

ITie circumstances of theatrical representation on fhe stages 
6f Greece* and Rome, were, in several respects, very singular, 
and widely different f»om what obtains among us. Not only 
were the songs of the chorus accompanied with instrunlental 


music, but, as Uie Abb^ du Bos, in his Reflections on Poetry and 
Painting, has proved, with much curious erudition, the dialogue 
part had also a modulation of its own, which was capable of 
being set to notes; it was carried on in a sort of recitative be^ 
tiveen die actors, aeffl was supported by instruments. He has 
.fartherattempted to prove, but the proof seems more incomplete, 
thid on some.ocicasions, on^he Roman stage, die pronouncing 


and gesticulating parts were divided; that one actor spoke, and 
abotbe^ performed the gestures and motions corresponding to 
what fir.st said. The actors in tragedy wore a long robe. 


updn eothurm, %hibh i^endbred their ataturle jancommonly high; 
‘ land dfey ali^ays plajf^ ifl'maskis.' tilew masks were like hel- 
whibh boVered the wholO^ heafl; the mouths ,of them -mre 
to ^fe ah aftiiSoial sbimd to the vasj^e, ip oTfler 
mdl^ if he heard ov^ their v^t theatres; and the yi|^^e ^as 

^ge,‘^l^cter8,j;^,',djimo- 
'sitibhs'dfjfe' pet’S^i%^i^ntcd.'' TOien,^<liirmg thf'wrse'bf 

• > .< , if-r ' , 1, ' ' ' 


‘sitibhs'd^flfe' pe 






change of ^hc «lti4t!oh? iPhfe, hokevef; a?cb»^ 
trivance atteh<led infOk d^d?anfa^s, I'he'191^1: ililLtt^ib 

hhve' dcpHv6d4he spectayrs of all fhe 'pl^aittfe wMdh hnsea 
frotn the nafural animated liizpjt^asion of the c^ntttc- 

naOco^ and^ jmncd: with dna hyer cit^ttYiiByiacea trMcli t hate' 
^anmtioto^^jr iii‘ y g^te tis hat an nhfaVoui’able idea bf the 
dradiaiic Hjptbyhtatioiis of t&b ^ancients. In defence of t^eni; it 
intilt,.'^l Sadie time, be Vememhered, that their theatres were 
vistly tnb’t^ e'jftetdiive In the area than burs, and filled with im- 
m4dise crbw'ds, 1rhifey’‘were alirays uncovered, and exposed to 
the o^tt air. The actors'were beheld at a much greater diS- 
ynibe;. and of course nluch more imperfectly by the bulk of tlie 
Spectators ’; which both rendered their looks of less consequence, 
and might make it in some degree necessary that their features 
should be exaggerated, the uJund of their voices enlarged, and 
their whole appearance magnified beyond the life, in order to 
0 ) 0 ^ 1 ^ the strong impression. It is certain^ thht, «as dramatic 
speetiacibs Were the favourite entertainments of tiie Greeks atid 
Romahs, the attentibn given to their |rroper exhibition, and ■the 
magidfideinlCe bf the apparatus bestowed on their theatres, far 
exceed an^^fiinig that has been attempted in modern ages. 

' In the compositions of some of the French dramatic writers, 
'particUlstrly Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, tragedy has ap¬ 
peared mth much%stfb and dignity. They must be allowed to 
have improved upOii the anciefita, in introducing more incidents, 
a greater viiriety of passions, a fuller display of clniracters, arid 
in rewdehryg the '^bj^ thereby more interesting.' Th^ have 
i^a^ed 'to <'ltifitate the ancient mojdels in regularity df conduct. 
They^y^ alientive ‘to all the unities, '^arid to all the dedOtmns Of 
sentiment, an| mOi^ity; ahd their style is,‘geheeaiiy, vety ^befi: 
cfil OfOgafit. What ah Rnglish taste is 'thbbt apt tb'cenlufe, 
y is of 'streWfh, ^d'‘'We'hayitil‘*1‘^* 

There 4 bmn m "fh 

their^^y^s, ifidtead of actioh. I^ey are too dei^lm^tojy, aS 


(ssft j'j.that the 

"•n cfialb^ 
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laAgQOt ont them; that the autbon aeeme4 to he ^raid of bdugr 
too tragic; and nry candkUy ^ves it aa bis judgment, that a 
* union of fbe vehemence and the action, which characterize the 
English tiieatre, with the correctness emd decorum of the French 
theatre; woxdd be necessary to form a perfect tragedy. 

' Cpmeiile, who » properly the father of Fre^h tragedy, is 
distinguished hy the majesty and grandeur of his sentiments, 
and the fruitfulness of his imagination. His genius was pn« 
questionably very rich, hut seemed more turned towards the 
epic than the tragic vein; for, in genera), he is magnificent and* 
splendid, rather than tender and touching. He is th^ most 
declamatory of all the French tragedians. He united the co¬ 
piousness of Hryden with the fire of Lucan, and he resembles 
them ats6 in their faults, in their extraveigance and impetuosity. 
He has composed a great number of tragedies, very unequal in 
tlieir merit. His best and most esteemed pieces are, the Old, 
Horace, Polyeucte, and Oinna. 

Racine, as a tragic poeti is much isuperior to Corneille. He 
wanted the copiousness and grandeur of Corneille’s ima^ation; 
but is free from his bombast, and excels him greatly in tender¬ 
ness. Few poets, indeed, are more tender and moving Ilian 
Rapinp. Qis Phsedra, his Andromaque, his Athalie, and his 
llldithridate, are excellent dramatic performasoes, and do no 
small honour to the French stage. His language and versifica* 
lion are uncommonly beautiful. Of all the Fiwaxfii authors, he 
•appears to me to have most excelled in poetical style; to have 
managed their rhyme with the greatest advanti^e and facility, 
and to have given it the most complete harmony. Voltaire has, 
again and again, pronounced Kacine’s Athalie to be the chef* 
d^ceuvi^e of &e Fren^ stage. It is ditagether « sacred drama, 
and owes much of its elevation to the mijjesty of religion; but it 
is less tender and interesting than Andromaque. Racine has 
formed two of his plays upon plans of Eur^des. In the Phmdra 
he is extremely «uccesiful, but not so, in my opinion, in the 
Iphig^nie; where h« has degraded the ancient characters by un¬ 
seasonable gaDantry. AlDtilles is d^rencfa lover; and Eripliile, 
a modem 1^.^ 

• Hie tiharscWri of Conwilk anS/Rseiae sseliaepUy eeairMted wiUi eedli 
other, to the fcMadayl wmtt ftiliawefa whtoli WiUzratU} aaier»> 

staden: ^ ^ 

iflomnudilUtm osjeit^ • 

VertIeetait)S»iit«m oSbea: itiot«rdinetoiip> 

WignSttlmi etrcum heroea, iu%eBtttMi» emtifa 
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I^ECTT/UE XLVI 

Vfiltaireji in ieireral of his tragedies, is inferior to none of his 
prodeeossors* In one great article, he has outdone them aU, in 
the 4olinatQ and interesting situations which he has contrived to 
introduce. In these lies his chief strength. He is not, indeed, 
exempt from the defects of the other French tragedians, of want¬ 
ing force, and* of being sometimes too long and declamatory in 
his speeches; bht his characters are drawn with spirit, his evenih 
are striking, and in his sentiments there is much elevation. His 
ZSyre, Alanre, Merop4, and Orphan of China, are four capital 
•tragedies, and deserve the highest praise. What one might per- 
Wps ^ot expect, Voltaire is, in the strain of his sentiments, the 
most religious^ and the most moral, of all tragic poets. 

iPhough the musical dramas of Metastasio fulfil not the cha¬ 
racter of just and regular tragedies, they approach however so 
near to it, and possess so much merit, that it would be unjust to 


Indoti trabeit; Polyeuctns, Cinna, Seleucoa, 

£t Cidui, et rogM signatns Uoratina oia. 

f 

RA£IN£, 

Hodc circamvolitat penna alladente Capido, 

Vincis trinmphatis insterpens florea acenU; 

CoUigit bxBC mollis genio*, Ipvibusqiie catenis 
Heroas sttingit dociles, Pyrrtiosqne, Titosqoe, 

Pelidasque, ac Hippolytos, qni sponte seqnantor 
Servitium, -ftcUesqne ferant in vinrnla palmas. 
fngautes nlmirum aoUnos Coineliiis ingens, 

£t qnales habct ipse, siiis heroibns afSat 
Sublimes sensos; vox olll mascnla, magnum os, 

Nee mortale soiians. Rapido Suit impetii vena, 

Veua Sophocleis non inficianda fluentis. 

Racinius Gallia baud visos ante tbeatiis 
Mollior ingenlo teoeros indnxit amores. 

Magnanimos quamvis aeuaus sub pegtore venet 
Agrippina, licet Romano robore Buirhns 
UPeUeat, et magni geneiosa supeibia Pori 
Non samel enlteat, tamen esse ad moUia aatom 
Credideris vatem; vox oliiinellea, lenis 
Spiritus est; non ille animis vim eoncitus infert, 

Et emcos animorum aditns rimatnr, et impi 
Mentibtts occultos, siren penetrabiQs, ictas 
Inslnuans, palpando feiit, Iteditaue [^acendu. v 
Vena fiuit faciU n<g iatermissa i^tore, 

Kee rapidos semper yolvit cina mnCaiare flaotoa, 

Agtniae sed leni flultat Sen gramiaa lambit 
Kv^as, et esaoo per prata tirentia lapsu, 

Aamgiens, taelte Suit indeptenaus arena; 
more ittieant ripss iiUmes; bue vnlgns angptam 
Conrolat, et taerymls anget rivaUbui ilii)das{ 
fhigattu epdA refiirunt, gemitusque sonontHi 

*• Tmfim iVawMiUfe, per fi. iUiix* 

i Baektate Jlua.. 



ENGLISH TRAGEDY^ m 

them over without notiee. *For the elegunce of style, the 
. chenns of lyric poetry, and the beauties of sentimeut, they are 
eminent. They abound in well contrived and interesting situa¬ 
tions. , The dialogue, by its closeness and rapidity, carries a 
.considerable resemblance to that of the ancient Greek trage¬ 
dies I and is both more animated and more natural, than the 
long declamation of the French theatre. But die shortness of 
the several dramas, and the intermixture of so much lyric poetry 
as belongs to this sort of composition, often occasions the course 
of the incidents to be hurried on too quickly, and prevents that 
consistent display of characters, and thatfnll preparation of^jvent^^ 
which are necessary to give a proper verisimilitude to tragedy. 

It only now remains to speak of the state of tragedy in 
Great Britain; the general character of which is, that it is more 
animated and passionate than French tragedy, but more irregular 
and incorrect, and less attentive to decorum and to elegance. 
The pathetic, it must always be remembered, is the soul of tra¬ 
gedy. The English, tliereforc, must be allowed to have aimed at 
the highest species of excellence; though in the execution, they 
have not akvays Joined the other beauties that ought to aqgom- 
paiiy the pathetic. 

• • The -ftrst object which presents itself to us on the EnglUb 
theatre, is the great Shakespeare. Great he may be justly cak 
led, as the extent and force of bis natural genius, both foi; trage¬ 
dy and comedy, are altogether unrivalled.* But, at the same 
time, it is genius shooting wild; deficient in just taste, and al¬ 
together unassisted by knowledge or art. Long has he been 
idolized by the British nation; much has been said, and much 
bas been written coscerning him ; criticism has been drawn to 
the vhry dregs, in commentaries upon his words and witticisms; 
and yet it remains, to this day, ki doubt, whether his beauties or 
his faults be* greatest.. Adi^irable scenes and passages, without 
number, there are in his plays; passages beyond what are to be 
« 

* The character which Drvden has drawn of Shak^peareis not only jnst, but 
unrommpnly elegant and haplby^ *' He the man who, of all modern, aod 
perhaps ancient, poets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul. All the 
images of nature were still present to him, and he drew them not laboriously, 
but luckily. When he describes any thing, you more than see it, you feel it too. * 
Itiey who accuse him of wanting learning, give him the greatest commendation. 
He was naturally Ibarned. lie needed not the spectacles of books, to i%ad na* 

» *®**‘*^ Inward, and found her there. I cannot say he is every where 

alike^i'^ere he so, 1 should do him itdary to compare him to the greatest of 
mankind^' He !k many times flat and insipid ; bis comlh wit degenerating into 
denefaes i his serious swelting inte bombast. Butiie is always gif at, when some- 
gieat ofamiion k presented tb him.*’—DnvoENk Essay df Dramatic Poetry. 
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^iittfieine u-l^gdl^tlies bi ooi^udk, and gra|e«fto 
i^ea oif, aarin^ and c<^e in one pieoe, «e are ofieii ini^-. 
i1i|»ted by imiiijaitvral thon^bbs, harab eapresmtbia, a cortaln 
pirate bombaab ^ words, wbi^b is fond of 

pa^Sutn^ I |tnd (lisse iatsrrnptiims to oar pleasure too firequendy 
oocuir/^H ^OGoasiona when we Voidd least wish h» ineet wiih 


Ihem. 




these ibtdts; however, Shake^eare redeems by 


tjifo bj^ greateid .eyo^leneiea whioh any tragic poet oan 
possess! his dively and diversified paintings of character; 
h^ stros^and natur^ expressions of passion. These are his two 
chief virtues; on these his merit rests. Notwithstanding 
‘h4,maiiy absurdities* all the while we are reading his plays, we 
^giad ourselves in the midst of our fellows; we meet with men, 
vulgar perlmps in their manners, coarse or harsh in their senti¬ 
ments, hut still timy are men; they" speak with human voices, 
and are i^ctuated hy human pasUons; we are interested in what 
they say or do, because we feel that tliey are of tlie same nature 
with^oittstelves. It , is therefore no'matter of wonder, that from 
^^e more pohahfd and regular, but more cold and ar^fioinl p6r- > 
Ibmiabces of other poets, tlie public should return with pfeasure 
to sucji wariu and genuine representations of human nature. 
Shah twpeare possesses likewise the merit of Imving created, tor 
lte;el4 a sort of world of preternatural beings. His witclies, 
.guests, Cmries* and spirits of all kinds, are described with such 
circumstances of awful and mysterious solemnity, and speak a 
huiguai^ so pec^'ar to themselves, as strongly to al^ctihe ima¬ 
gination. two mastor-pieces, and in which, in »*y opiolon* 
,^e strength Of his geplns chiefly appears, are Othello, und, lifae- 
hetii,, Wil^ regard to his.lustoric!fl plays, they ant» pi^Olw^ly 
^makhig, i^thor tragedies nor comedies $ huf a |mcitlim’ 
of dramatio.,Ontertiunment, calculated to deseribel^ mannora,^ 

he treats, tp exhibit ^ prinn^dt dharacturs* 
on*the most interesting,pvantf !nndfe-' 

'agei^rf^flihakespeare, we can producp 'in<fhe:H^flhdi' 
lan^mgb several deta^ed tragedies of considernblo naerit, Bql 

^ V ' ' ‘i* r > (i ’•* {*rV j4' 

.... 

' iipii> £waysn’me,#rifll!aW''fh4< WNs' of Sb^eu»cipe^ 

; vt- /(ii,.i;i, . . • *- '' ' - 
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titled either to partioitlar criticism, or very high praise. In the 
trage<iied of Dryden an4 there is much fire, hut mhed with 
fnstian and rant !|tiee*s Theodosius, or the Force of !Love, 
is the best of his pieces, and, in some of the seenes, does not want 
tenderness and warmth, though romantic in the plan, and extra* 
vagant in the sentiments. Otway was endov^bd with a high 
portion of the tragic spirit; which appears to ^reat advantage 
in his two principal tragedies, the Orphan, and Venice Preser¬ 
ved. In these, he is perhaps too tragic; the distresses bein|; so 
deep as to tear and overwhelm the mind. He is a writer, doubt¬ 
less, of genius and strong passion; but, at the same time, ex¬ 
ceedingly gross and indelicate. No tragedies are lesi moral 
than those of Otway. There are no generous or noble senti¬ 
ments Jn tliem; but a licentious spirit often discovers itself. He 
is the very opposite of the French decorum; and has contriv¬ 
ed to introduce obscenity and indecent allusions into the midst 
of deep tragedy. 

Rowe’s tragedies make a contrast to those of Otway, H« 
is full of elevated and moral syntiments. The poetry is often 
good, and the language always pure and elegant; but in most 
o^ Ills plhys ha is too co^d and uninteresting; and fiotl^ety 
rather than tragic. Two, however, he has produced, which 
<feserve*fo be exempted from this censure, Jane Shore and the 
Fair Penitent; in bc^h of which, there are so many tender and 
truly pathetic scenes, as to render them justly favourites of the 
public. 

Dr. Young’s Revenge, is a play which discovers genius and 
fire; but wants tenderness, and turns too much upon the shock¬ 
ing and direful passions. In Congreve’s Mourning Bride, there 
are some fine situattons, and much good poetry. The two first 
acts* are admirable. The meeting of Almeria with her husband 
Osmyn, in jhe tomb of Angelmo, is one of the most solemn ahd 
striking situations to be found in any tragedy. The defects in 
the caiastrop)\p, 1 pointed out in the last lecture. Hr. Thom-^ 
'son’s tragedies are too full of a stiff morality, which renders 
them dull and form^ Tancred and Si^smunda far excels 
the rest; and for the plot, the characters, and senthnentSi, 
justly deserves a place among the best English tragedies^ 
Of later pieces, and of living authors, it is not my purpose to 
treat. * • 

thd whole i reviewing the tragic compositions of dif- 
ferent^iatidhs, Jfche folfiowing conclusions arise. A CJreelR tragedy 
is the relatipiQ of any distressful or mefanch^ly in4deni; some- 
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times ilia ojT pasaion or cpmo^ ofteni^, of |be deorea of Ihe 
godsysimpljf etpbsed; Vl^hout muoK variaiy of partsror eventSi 
but 'oatorililly and beautouUy set before, m i beightened by iJie - 
poetiy bf the dioms. A French tragedy is a series of artful 
and riedned conversations ^ founded upon a variety cd* tragical 
and interesting situations; carried on witii little action and vehe* 
mence J but with much poe%al beauty, and high propriety and 
decgfaih-/*''An English tragedy is tl»e combat of strong passions, 
set before us in all tlieir violence i producing deep disasters; 
often irregularly conducted; ahonndingin action; and filling the 
speclatf with grief. The ancient tragedies were more natural 
and sii^pdS; the modern are more artful and complex. Among 
the Frelftch, there is more correctness ; among ti»e Englisli, more 
fire. Andromaque and Zayre, soften; Otliello and Venice Pre¬ 
served, rend the heart. It deserves remark, that three of tlm 
greatest master-pieces of the French tragic theatre, turn wholly 
upon religious subjects ; tlje Athalie of Racine, the Polyeucte of 
Corneille, and the Zayre of Voltaire. The first is founded 
• upon an historical passage of the Old Testament; in tlie other 
two, the distress arises from tiie zeal and attachment of the 
principd personages to tlie Chrisaan faith; and in all &e 
three, the authors have, with much propriety, availed them^lves 
of the majesty which may he derived from religious ideas. 


LECTURE XLVIL 


COM£0Y-^R££K AND ROMAN-FRENCH- 
ENOUSH COMEDY. 

Comedy is sufficiently discriminated from tragedy, by its 
general spirit and strain. While pitj^ and terror, and the ether 
strong passions, form the province of the latter, the chief or 
«Tathcr sole instrument of the former, is ricficule. Oomedy. 
proposes for its object, neither the gr<?at suferiugs,', nor the 
great primes of men; but ^heir foUies and slighter *ri«;es, 
those of their character, which raise in beholders a sense 
©f iiiiproprietf, which expose tlmm to be censured and laughed 
rotors, or which render them troublesome in* ctYd society, 
this general idea of comedy, as a. satirical exhibitionj^^e 
’^proprieties and fi^tiies |!f m^hind, is an idea veryfWcrm fuid 
useful. Thecae is m %. natiwe^ of general ^n Bf thih 
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the manners of men, to promote'attention to the proper do* 
uorams of social behaviour, and, above all, to render vice ridi* 
culous, is doing a real service to the world. Many vices might 
be more, successfully exploded, by employing ridicule against 
• them, than by serious attacks and arguments. At*the same time 
it must be confessed, that ridicule is an instrument of such a 
nature, that when managed by unskilful, or improper hands, there 
is hazard of its doing mischief, instead of good, to socie^. 
For ridicule is far from being, as some have maintained it to be, 
a pfoper test of truth. On the contrary, it is apt to mislead, 
and seduce, by the colours which it throws upon its objects ( and' 
it is often more ditficult to judge, whether these colours be nato.. 
ral and proper, than it is to distinguish between simple truth and 
error.. JLicentious writers, therefore, of the comic class, have 
too often had it in their power to cast a ridicule upon characters 
and objects which did not deserve it. But this is a fault, not 
owing to the nature of come^, but to the genius and turn of the 
writers of it. In the hands of a l^ose immoral author, comedy 
will mi.lead and corrupt; w'hile, in those of a virtuous and well- 
intentioned one, it will be not .only a gay and innocent, but ^ 
laudatde and useful entertainment. French comedy is an excel¬ 
lent *scIiool* Af maimers; while English comedy has been too 
often the school of vice., 

The rules respecting the dramatic action, which I delivered 
in the first lecture upon tragedy, belong equally to comedy; 
and hence, of course, our disquisitions concerning it are short¬ 
ened. It is equally necessary to both these forms of dramatic 
composition, that there be a proper unity of action and sul^ect, 
that the unities of tiniessnd place be, as much as possible, pre¬ 
served ;*that is, that the time of the action be brought within 
reasonable bounds; and the pl^ce of the action never changed, 
at least, not during the course of eaeh act; that tlie several 
scenes or successive conversations be properly linked together; 
that'the stage be never totally evacuated till the act closes; and 
that the reason should apjiear to us, why the personages, who 
fill up the difiereut scenes, enter and go off the stage, at the time 
when they are made to do so. The scope of all these rules, I 
showed, was to bring the imitation as near as possible to pro¬ 
bability; which is'always necessary, in order to any imitatlbn 
giiing us^l^asure. TWs reason requires, perhaps, a ptricter 
observance of the 4ramatic rules in comedy, than in tragtdy. 
For the acnon of comedy being more familiar to |s than that of 
tragedy, nrifire like wbat we are accustomed to see in yommon 
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12^^ mow ooiSy o^'wlnot in probaWe, and nw mow hwt 

by tho want of it Tbo probabie and the aatuwl, both in tbe 
, condimt of tba aimy, and in iho obaTactaw and sontimobU o'f 
' tba P 0 WO 08 wbo aw intWdnoed, aw the gwat lbnndationi,itmuat 
* fdwaya be jramembared* of the whole beaoty of o<»nedy. 

1*he anbi^cte of tragedy are not litmted to any country, or 
to any age. The tragic poet may lay his scene in whatever 
tegion he pleases. He may form his subject upon the history, 
eitoor c[f his own, or of a foreign country; and be may take it 
jfroea any period tout is agreeable to him, however remote in 
» timeu The reverse of this holds in comedy, for a clear and oh- 
vioils reasom. In the great vices, great virtues, and high pas¬ 
sions, men of all countries and ages resemble one another; and 
are therefore equcdly subjects for the tragic muse. But those 
decorums of behaviour, those lesser discriminatioos of character, 
which afford subject for comedy, change with the differences of 
cotmtries and times; and can never so well understood by 
foreigners as by natives. We weep for the heroes of Greece 
gad Borne, as freely as we do for those of our own country: 
|but we are touched with the lidicule of such manners apd such 
xharacims only, as we see and' know; and therefore the^scene 
and subject of conmdy should always be laid in oiu> own coantiy 
and in our own timer. The comic poet, who aims at correcting 
impwynefies and follies of behaviour, should study to catch 
the manners living as they rise.” It is not his business to 
amuse us with a tale of the last age, or vrith a Spanish or a 
^Bretidb intrigue ; but to give us pictures taken from among our- 
iselvps i to satirize reigning and present vices; to exhibit to the 
age a faithful copy of itself, with its htf'*iours, its follies, and its 
tea^travagsnoies. It is only by laying his plan in toils manner^ 
that he can add weight and dignity to the entertaininent which 
he gives us. Plautus,!it is trde, and Terence, did not follow 
this rule. They laid the scene of their comedies in Gweee, and 
adopted the Greek laws and costoms. But it must be w> 
(«aeia^ered, that comedy was, in age, but amow entertain¬ 
ment in Eeme; and thdt then they contented toemselves with 
hnitatingi often with translating mernhy* the comedies oi 
oJlil^natutor, and other Gre^ writers. In tones, it is known 
tboh too Itomans had toe ” Gomoedia Tognto»^ 
toun^iljd op toeir owp manners, as well as the f Ci^dia 
liata»vV whaharfui »taken from toe Greeks. ^ « 

^ 0eiM|r igay bl ditoled into two kln#i*; ootoO# 
s tori and Ooa»diir of iniftoiie. In toe latter, the or toe ao- 
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the display ti aoiae pMhar dkiaraotar u chiefly mmcd at i the 
actidn is contrived idtogether vvilli a view to this end» and Is 
treated as snhordinate to It. The fVeoob ahopnd most in 
, comedies of character. AW MoWere's capital pietos are of this 
aort; his Avare, for instance. Misanthrope, Tartufle; and such 
are Destouohes^ also, and those of the other chief French 
comedians. The English ahonnd more in comedies of intrigim. 

In the plays of Congreve, and, in general, in all our comedies* ^ 
there is much more story, more bustle and action, than on the ( 
Frenoh theatre. ^ • 

In order to give this sort of composition its proper advan¬ 
tage, ih^e two kinds should be properly mixed together. With¬ 
out some interesting and wellTconducted story, mere conversation 
is apt to become insipid. There should be always as much in¬ 
trigue, as to give us something to wish, and something to fear. 
The incidents should so succeed one another, a| to produce 
striking situations, and to fix*our attention; whib they afibrd at 
tiie saOlk^ time a proper field for the exhibition of character. For 
the poet must never forget, that to exhibit characters and m»j^ 
ners,Ns his principal object, action in comedy, though it 
demands his<vare, in order to render it animated and natural, b 
a less signifioantand impjsrtant part of the performance* than the 
action in tragedy i as in comedy, it is what men say, and how 
they behave, that draws our atieniion, rather than what they 
p'erfonn, or what they sufier. Hence it is a great fault to over¬ 
charge it with too much intrigue; and those intricate Spanish 
plots that were fashionabb for a while, carried on by perplexed 
apartments, dark entries, and disguised habits, are now justly 
condemned and laid aside; for by such conduct, the main use of 
comedy was lost The attention of the spectetors, instead of 
being directed towards any display of characters, was fixed upon 
the surprising toms and revolutions of the intrigue; and comedy 
wag ohsmged into a mere novel 

In the management of eoUaracters, one of the most common 
fisnlts of ^otnic*writers, is the carry^g of them too far beyond 
Hb. Wherever ridbi^ is concerned, it is indeed extremely 
diffinmH to hit the pmecise point where true wit ends, and 
loonary begins, When fbo miser, tor instance, in Flaisba, 
.^^cMne^ person whom he suspaots for having stolen Ms 
caaket, mer asamining first h|i right hand, and then W1^, 
cries #Qstaiide ariatn tertiain*’' £lhow W yonr tbUd hand* 

(a steokortoo which MoUere hat nopisd firom li&), tfame is no 
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of ^^«ggerjitw*i„. wre fcf‘ isbMedW» bat tbWe are , 

lirni^ set to it by aatofa and |;do() laste; and so^pdsin^ the 
»si$^ to be ever so maeb eiii^bssed'bj hie jealousy aiid his eus- 
pipinns, it is impossible ib conceive any man in his wits suspect- . 
ing anotlter of having more than two hands. . 

Characters in comedy ought to be clearly distinguished from 
ode another; but the artificial contrasting of characters,land the 
^ intrhdncing them always in pairs, and by opposites, give too 
thes^cal ^and affected an air to the piece. This is become "too 
' con^ibon a ^source of comic writers, in order to heighten their 
characters^ and display them to more advantage. As soon as 
the I violent and impatient person arrives upon the stage, the 
spectator knows that, in the next scene, he is to be contrasted 
widi the mild and good-natured man; or if one of the lovers in¬ 
troduced be remarkably gay and airy, we are sure that his com¬ 
panion, is tfikbe a grave and serious lover; tike Frankly and 
Bellamy, Clarinda and .Jacintha, in Dr. Headley’s Suspicious 
Husband. Such production of characters by pairs, is like' the 
Vtoplpyment of the figure antithesis in discourse,^, which, as I 
formerly observed, gives brilliancy indeed upon occasions, bnt is 
too apparently a rhetorical artifice. In every sort of composi¬ 
tion, the perfection of art is to conceal art. A masterly writer 
. will* therefore give us his characters, distinguished rather by 
apich shades of diversity as are commonly found in society, than 
marked with such strong oppositions, as are rarely brought into 
actnal contrast, in any of the circumstances of life. 

"I^he style of comedy ought to be pure, elegant, and lively, 
very spUlom rising higher than the ordinary tone of polite con¬ 
versation ; and> npon no occasion, descending into vulgar, meati> 
and gross expreSrions. Here the French rhyme, wbibn^ in thany 
, of fheir comedies they have preserved, occurs as an m^inatural 
; bondage.* Certainly, if prose bf^longs to ‘py composition what- 
• evfl^ it is to that which imitates the conyerSaiioin 6f m!ea hi 

Dne of the mosf diflBicnlf> ehrcnimt^c'teS in writing 
!<mm!^W,,a»d 0 ne too, uj^bn which tlio success^o^ ii^Wi^ mneh 
ii^O^aamtain throughout^ a emrent bf’ baiiy, 
naaflebteej ^ifbout periness and fiippanby j.witlioiit ‘^oo 

^it; withoyit dicsi an^^ifbt- 
mi^ty,.,;, Tot? W pf oW English cqmedies M 

oF othe^of thaisicbbMWbavp mientiohed,'’’’ ^he'CAjlib^lfus^ 
bmtd,’ bii’dy''imi^ps, sit’d 
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the Sut^Dtcionji Husband, seem to have more merit than most of 
them, for easy and natural dialogue. 

' These are the chief observations that occur to me, eonoem* 
ing the general principles of this species of dramatic writing, 
as dis'tinguished from tragedy. But its nature and spirit will 
‘ b‘e still better understood, by a short history of its progress; 
and a view of the manner in which it has been carried on by 
authors of different nations. ^ 

Tragedy is generally supposed to have been more ancient 
am^ng the Greeks than comedy. We have fewer lights con- • 
ceming the origin and progress of the latter. Wliat is most 
probable, is, that, like the other, it took its rise, accidentally ’ 
from the diversions peculiar to the feast of Bacchus, and from 
Thespis and his cart; till, by degrees, it diverged into an enter¬ 
tainment of a' quite different nature from solemn and heroic 
tragedy. Critics distinguish three stages of comedy among 
the Greeks; which they call the ancient, the middle, and the 
new. • 


The ancient comedy consisted in direct and avowed satire 
against particular known persons, who were brought nPon 
stage, by name. Of this nature are the plays of Aristophauee, 
elevpn of wh|ch are still extant; plays of a very singular nature, 
and wholly different from all compositions which have, since 
that age, borne the name of comedy. They show what a turbu¬ 
lent and licentious republic tiiat of Athens was, and whaf un¬ 
restrained scope the Athenians gave to ridicule, when they could 
suffer the most illustrious personages of their state, their gene¬ 
rals, and their magistrates, Cleon, Lamachus, Nicias, Alcibiades, 
not to mention Socrates the philosopher, and Euripides the 
poet, tq be publicly made the subject of comedy. Several of 
Aristophaues* pJs^ys a*"® wholly political satires upon public 
management, and the conduct of generals and statesmen, during 
the PelopoUnesian war. They are so full of political allegories 
and allusions, that it is impossible to understand them without 
a cbnsiderabl® knowledge of the history of those times. They 
abound tqo with parodies*bf tlie grea| tragic poets, particularly 
of Euripides; to whom the author bore much enmity, and 
has written two comedies, almost wholly in order to ridicule 


Vivacity, satife, and buffoonery, are the oharacleristicl of 
tilHstoplMiftes. Genius and force he displays npon mSpy oeca- 
pions jinnihis performances, ujpoh the wboje, ate not calcmUtted 
to give MS any^high opinion of the Attic taste ofr.wit, in his ago 
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lo bwiJmA ^ota^ae4moB# 1% 
lidlcula «d)|^yed in th«m b eidra^gatit $ the wit, fer the tne«t 
ptdei, holfiToieiiiish atid fal^eal; th^ pereovifid failterf, biting and 
emel; knd the ebacen% that reigns hi them, is grbss i^d in- 
toietabb). T|ie treatment given by thU eomedlan to. Sooratea 
the philesopber, in hb play of the Olends, is well known ; bnt 
however it might tend to disparage Soorates in the public es- 
t^m> P. Brumoy, in his ThiSAtre Gree, makes it afspear, that it 
cOnid not have been, as is commonly supposed, the cause of 
tjbG|eetiig the death of that philosopher, which did not happen 
till t^oaty-three years after the representation of Aristophanes's 
Cloads* There is -a chorus in Aristophanes’s plays but alto¬ 
gether of an irregular kind. It is par&y serious, partly comic; 
sometimes mingles in the action, sometimes addresses the spec- 
tatcrrs^ defends the author, and attacks his enemies. 

'Soon after the days of Aristophanes, the liberty of attacking 
persons on the stage by name, being found of dangerous conse¬ 
quence to the public peace, was prohibited by law. The chorus 
also, was, at this period, banished from tlte comic theatre, as 
^Ving been an instrument of too much license and abuse. 
Then, what is called the middle corner^ took rise, which was 
no other than an elusion of the law. Fi^itious nsjjnes,, indeed, 
were employed? but living persons were still attacked, and 
descrified in stich a manner as to be*sufficiently known. Of 
these comic pieces, we have no remains. To them succeeded 
the new comedy j vt hen the stage being obliged to desist wholly 
fl'om personal ridicule, became, what it is now, the picture 
of manners and characters, but not of particular persons. 
Menander was the most distinguished author of this kind 
am<mg the Greeks ? and both from the imitations of „him by 
Tefenco, and the account given of him by Plutarch, we have 
much reason to regret that his writings have perished; as he 
appears to have reformed, in a very high degree, the public 
bastn, and to have set the model of correct and moral 

somedy.^ , . ., 

,' Th» only remains whh^h we noi^‘ hayf^nf comedy, 

Among the ancients, are the plays of Plautus and Terence 
both of whom were fbrtned upon the Greek writei^'^ Plaidus 
is ^wtingftti^h^d for very expressive' langnkge, and a great de¬ 
cree of 'the tds tmmictL ‘ As he wrote m fwatod, 1» 

bears'eevhral iaiark'<!.<^.,^ThdWes 9 emoltg' 

the Bourns; in ‘*Me opeim 

whfoh sometiii^\ ihe^ Irl^le 'piece. 
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The representiktiDH too, itik^ tlie aetioA of the comody^ tece some¬ 
times confoanded; tiie actor deporting from Ms character, anf 
addressing the audiezice: There is too much loir wit and scar* 
rility Plautus; too much of <juamt conceit^ and play upon 
.words. 'But withal, he displays more variety, a^d more force 
than Tcfmice. His characters are always stropgiy marked, 
though sometimes coarsely. His Amphytrion has been copied 
both by Moliere and by Hryden; and his Miser also (in tlje 
Audularia), is the foundation of a capital play of Moliere^s, 
which has been once and again imitated on the English stage* 
Than Terence, nothing can be more delicate, more polisheo^ and , 
elegant. His style is a model of the purest and most graceful 
latinity. His dialogue is always decent and correct; and he 
possesses beyond most writers, the art of relating with tliat 
beautiful picturesque simplicity, which never fails to please. 
His morality is, in general, unexceptionable. The situations 
which he introduces, are often tender and interesting, and many 
of his sentiments touch th( heart. Hence, he may be considered 
Us the founder of that sei^ 's coiAedy, which has, of late years, 
been revived, and of wfich I shall have occasion afterwards tc*' 
speak. If he fails in any thing, it is in sprightliness and 
strength. Jloth in his characters, and in his plots, there is too 
much sameness and uniformity throughout all his plays; he 
copied Menander, and* is said to have equalled him.^ In 
order to form a perfect comic author, an union would be requi- 
USte of the spirit and fire of Plautus, with the grace and correct¬ 
ness of Terence. 

When we enter on the view of modern comedy, of tlie 
first objects which pre^iits itself, is the Spanish theatre, fp’hich 
has been remarkably fertile in dramatic productions. jLopets 
de Vega, Gidllin, and Calderon, are the chief Spanish comedians. 
Lopez de Vega, who is by nfiich the most famous of them, is 
said to have written above a thousand plays; but our surprise 
at the nthnber of his productions will be diminished, by being 
informed of dheir nature. Prom the account which M. Perron 
de eastern, a,¥Vcach wTf^r, gives of them, it would seem, that 


* Jtiltiis Ca^ir'hai {^Vea'’aB;hisopidQn'of'fetene^, in the ffiUowini; UnSI, 
Wlitea>«i«>pref»Vfd in me 1^ of Terence, ascribed to Snetoxiius; 

|a'^o<|ae, tu in Mounis, o dimidiate Menabder 
Poneri^ et mefito, pari seraoais amator; 
ti£D|jbhii atqne'nfmam'seriptts adjnnctn foratyis 

‘ virtaspdbeTethenor^ , \ ^ 

Cuiis6r«ecii, neqne in bac j^spectas partfe^aneres * 
tpntun hoc'tnaceror, et doieo tifai dee'ase, Tercatl. 
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our Shakspeare is perfectly, a regular, and' ntetbodical antkorj 
in comparison of Lopez* He throws aside all regard to the 
three unities, or to any of the established forms of dramatio 
writing. One play often includes many years, nay, the whole 
life of a man,^ The scene, during the first act, is laid in Spain* 
the next in Italy, and the third in Africa. His plays are .mostly 
of the historical kind, founded on the annals of the country; and 
t^ey are, generally, a sort of tragic-comedies j or a mixture of 
heroic speeches; serious incidents, war and slaughter, with 
' much ridicule and bufibonery. Angels and gods, virtues .and 
vice^ Christian religion and pagan mythology, are all fre¬ 
quently jumhled together. In short, they are all plays like no 
other dramatio compositions ; full of the romantic and extrava¬ 
gant. At the same time, it is generally admitted, that in the 
works of Lopez de Vega, there are frequent marks of genius, 
and much force of imagination; many well drawn characters; 
many happy situations; many striking and interesting sur¬ 
prises ; and, from the source of his rich invention, the dramatic 
writers of other countries are said to have frequently drawn 
materials, He himself apologizes for the extreme irregu¬ 
larity of his composition, from •the prevailing taste of his coun- 
trymen, who delighted in a variety of events, in strange, and 
surprising adventures, and a labyrinth of intrigues, much more 
than i^n a natural and regularly conducted story. 

The general characters of the French comic theatre are, 
that it is correct, chaste, and decent. Several writers of coi>- 
siderable note it has produced, such as Regnard, Dufresny, 
HancotIKt, and Marivaux; but the dramatic author in whom 
the French glory most, and whom they justly place at the head 
of aB their comedians, is the famous'Moliere. Ther^ is, in- 
,, deed, no author, in all the firuiBul and distinguished age of Xiouis 
XlV.f who has attained a higheni reputation thaa Moliere j or 
who‘has move nearly r^ched the summit of perfection in his 
' own wt, according to the judgment of all #ie French critics. 

, \ oltaire boldly pronounces him to be the most eminent cdmic 
p<^t pf miy age or country; nor, p^^haps, is 4feis tl^ decision 
' taking him upon the whole, I know none 

who desferm to be preferred to him. Moliere is always the 
sa^ir(st;dhly of or folly. He has selectod a great variety of 
ridlpulo^ chatao^s peculiar to the times in which he lived, 
and he ias generally placed the ridicule justly. HeifiassessM 
s^bng comm poiwiw |4 he is full of mirth, and j^leas^niry, and 
hisplea^bn^jl His comedies m verse, such 
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as Qie Misanthrope and TartufFe, are a kind of dignified 
comedy, in which vice is exposed, in the style of elegant and 
polite satire. In his prose comedies, tijough there is abundance 
of ridicule, yet there is never any tiling found to olfend a modest 
eaf, or to throw contempt on sobriety and virtue. Together 
with those high qualities, Moliere has also some defects, which 
Voltaire, though his professed ;^anegyrist, candidly admits. He 
is acknowledged not to be happy in the unravelling of his joints. 
Attentive more to the strong exhibition of characters, than to 
the conduct of the intrigue, his unravelling is frequently brought 
on with too little preparation, and in an improbable manner. 
In his verse comedies, he is sometimes not sufficiently interest- 
ing,^nd too full of long speeches; and in his more risible pieces 
in prose, he is censured for being too farcical. Few writers, 
however, if any, ever possessed the spirit, or attained the true 
end of comedy, so perfectly, upon the whole, as Moliere. His 
Tartuffe, in the style of grave comedy, and his Avare, in the 
gay, are acQounted bis twQ capital productions. 

From the English theatre, we are naturally led to expect a 
greater variety of original characters in comeily, and bolder 
strokes of'wit and Iiumonr, tliau are to be found on any other 
inoclern stage. Humour is, in a great measure, the peculiar 
•province’*of.the English nation. The nature of such a free 
government as ours, .and that unrestrained liberty which our 
manners allow to every man, of living entirely after his own 
, taste, afford full scope to the display of singularity of character, 
and to the indulgence of humour in all its forms. Whereas, 
in France, the influence of a despotic court, the more established 
subordination of ranks, and the universal observance*of the 
forms of politeness aM decorum, spread a much greater uni- 
formify ovar the outward behaviour and characters of men. 
Hence* comedy has a morei ample field, and can flow with a 
much freer vein in Britain, than in France. But it is extremely 
unfortunate, thai, together with the freedom and boldness of 
the comic spirit in Britain, there should have been joined such 
a spirit of iu^g|^^encyand*i^centiousness, as has disgraced English 
comedy beyond that of any nation since the days of Aristo¬ 
phanes. 

The hrst age, however, of English comedy, was not infgcted 
■by this spirit. Neither the plays of Shakspeare, nor those of 
dien JqiMion, can be accused of immoral tendeneyf Shak- 
speare^ ^enetal character, which 1 gavg in* the Ity^t lecture, 
appears with as rreat advantage in his coifledies as in his 

^ U 
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tragedies \ a strong, fertile, and creative?^ genius, irregular ia 
conduct, employed too often in amusing the .mob, but singUr 
iarly rich and happy in the description of characters and man¬ 
ners. lonson Is more regular in the conduct of his pieces, but 
stiff and pedantic ; though not destitute of dramatic genius. 
In the plays of JiBeaumont and Fletcher, much fancy and inven¬ 
tion appear, and several beautiful passages may be JFound. Rut, 
in general, they abound with romantic and improbable incidents, 
with overcharged and unnatural characters, and with coarse and 
gross allusions. These comedies of the last age, by the change 
of pubUc manners, and of the turn of conversation, since their 
time, ai% now become too obsolete to be very agreeable. For 
we must Observe, that comedy, depending much on tbe^pre- 
vailing modes of external behaviour, becomes sooner antiquated 
than any other species of writing; and, when antiquated, it 
seems harsh to us, and loses its power of pleasing. This is 
especially the case with respect to the comedies of our own 
country, where the change of manners is more sensible and strik¬ 
ing, than in any foreign production. In our own country, the 
p^sent mode of behaviour is always the standard of politeness; 
and whatever departs from it appears uncouth j whereas in the 
writings of foreigners, we are less acquainted with any standard 
of this kind, and, of course, are less hurt by the want of it. 
Plautus appeared more antiquated to the p.omans, in the age of 
Augustus, than he does now to us. It is a high proof of Shak- 
«peare*s uncommon genius, that, notwithstanding these disadvan¬ 
tages, his character of Falstaff is to this day admired, and his ' 
Merry Wives of Windsor read with pleasure. 

It was not till the era of the restoration of King Charles II. 
that the licentiousness which was obserwd, at that period, to 
infect the court, and the nation in general, seized, in a petmiiar 
manner, upon comedy as its province, and, for almost a® whole 
century, retained possession of it. It was then, first, that the 
rake became the predominant character, and, wth some excep¬ 
tions, the hero of every comedy. The ridicule was thrown, not 
upon vice and folly, but much more cooigionly up<]^ chastity and 
sobriety. At the end of the play, indeed, the rake is commonly, 
in appearance, reformed, and professes that he is to become a 
sober man ^ but throughout the play, he is set up.as. the model 
of and the agreeable impression made by a 

sor^^prigb^ licenlieuSHJess, is left upon the,knagi»ajj|n, as 
of Jhe i^nsnrpble ersjoyment of life; while the, re|onna- 
passes *s!igl^ away, as a matter of mere form* what 
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toHof moral conduct such public entertaiiirnenfs as these tend to 
form the youtli of both sexes, way be easily imagined. Yet this 
has been the spirit which has prevailed upon the comic stage of 
Great Britain, not only dtiring the reign of Charles but 
throughout the reigns of King William and Queen Anne, and 
down to the days of King George 11. * 

Dryden was the first considerable dramaticf writer after the • 
Restoration ; in whose comedies, as in all his works, there are 
found many strokes of genius, mixed with great carelesiness, 
and visible marks of hasty composition. As he sought to plej^so 
only, he went along with the manners of the times; and Ims 
carried through all his comedies that vein of dissolut/ liceirti- 
onsness, which was then fasshionable. In some of them, tlie in¬ 
decency was so gross as to occasion, even in that age, a prohi¬ 
bition of being brought upon the stage."^ 

Since his time, the writers of comedy of greatest note have ’ 
been Cibber, Vanburgh, Farquhar, and Congreve. Cibber has 
written a great many comedies ; and though, in several of them, 
there ^le much sprightliness, and a certain pert vivacity peculiar 
to him, j-^et they are so forced and unnatural in the iimidents, as 
to have generally sunk into jobsenrity, except two, which have 
always continued in high favour with tlie public, the Careless 
iTusbatKf, and the Provoked Husband. The former is remark¬ 
able for the polite aqd easy turn of the dialogue ; and, with the 
exception of one indelicate scene, is tolerably moral toe in tlic 
ijondttct, and in the tendency. The latter, the Provoked Hus¬ 
band, (which was the joint production of Vanburgh and Cibber ) 
is, perhaps, on the whole, the best comedy in the English Ian-* 
guage. It is liable, indeed, to one critical objection, qf having 
a double plot: as tl«e incidents of the Wronghead family, and 
tliosb of Lo’^d Townly's are separate, and independent of each 
other. But this irregularity is compensated by the natural 
characters, the fine painting, and the happy strokes of humour 
with which it abounds. We are, indeed, surjirised to find. 


«o unexceptionable a comedy proceeding from two sucli 
loose ahfhgjs; for, ink its general strain, it is calculated to 


•“The mirth 'which he excites in comedj' wilt, peihaps, be fannd not «o 
much to arise from any original humour, or pecaViarity of character, nicely dis-* 
tingnished, and diligently pnrsc'id, as from incidents and cirenmstaneps, artifices 
and snrprisei, froat Jests of action, rather than sentiment. What he bad of hu¬ 
morous, or passionate, be seems to have had, not trom nature, but from other 
N poet^lf not alw'ays a plagiary, yltt, at least, en imitator.”—JoiiwsoSf’s LIffe of 
* » 

’ • 2 IJ 2 
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«^ose Ueentiousneas and folly; and wntdd do honoor to any 
st^c. , 

Sir lobn Tanbnrgh has apirit^ and ease^ but he is^ to^ 
the lost degree, gross and indelicate. He is one of the mpst 
iminpral of all our comedians. His Provoked Wife is full of 
such indecent setitiments and allusions, as ought to explode it 
out of all reputable society. His Relapse is equally censurable ; 
and thi^se are his only two considerable pieces, Congreve is, 
unquestionably, a writer of genius. He is lively, witty, and 
sparkling j full of character, and full of action. His chief fault 
as a comic writer is, that he overflows with wit. It is often in-“ 
treduceiii unseasonably ; and, almost every where, foere is too 
great a proportion of it for natural well-bred conversation.*^ 
Parquhar is a light and gay writer; less correct, and less 
sparkling than Congreve; but he lias more ease, and, perhaps, 
fully as great a share of the vis comica. The two best, and least 
exceptionable of his plays, are the Recruiting Oflacer, and the 
Beaux Stratagem. I say the least exceptionable; for, in 
general, the tendency of both Congreve and Furquhar’s plays 
is immoral. Throughout them all, the rake, the loose intrigue, 
affij-the life of licentiousness, are the objects continually held 
up to view ; as if the assemblies of a great and polished nation 
could be amused with none but vicious objects. The indelicacy 
of these writers, in the female characters which they introduce, 
iS particularly remarkable. Nothing can be more awkward 
than their representations of a w'oman of virtue and honour. 
Indeed, there are hardly any female characters in their plays 
‘except two; women of loose principles, or when a virtuous 
character is attempted to be drawn, women of aflected manners. 

The censure which 1 have now passed upon these celebrated 
comedians, is far from being overstrained or severe. ‘'Ac¬ 
customed to the indelicacy of our own comedy, and amused 
with the wit and hhmour of jt, its immorality too easily escapes 
our observation. But all foreigners, the French especially, 
who are accustomed to a better regulated and more i^cenk 
stO^, speak of it with surprise and is|unmhment. Voltaire, 
whVlS asSpedly none of the most austere moraTiSts, plumes 
himself not a little' upon the superior bmidoHCi^ nf the French 


X^r^SohnsdS sasfs Of him, in hU Life, that “ Sis iiersdnages Weakittd of 
inteltacoial aenteUce is to ward, or to awAe ; the contort of 

rtocM la,.hover inteemitted: his wit is a noeteor,plying to end frosavith 
ceruleationa/'’ i' ' ' , > „ 
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theatre ; atid «ays, that the language of English comedy ia the 
language of debauchery, not of politeness. M. Moralt, in his 
Letters upon the French and English nations, ascribes the cor- 
ruptibn of manners in London to comedy, ai its chief cause. 
Their comedy, he says, is like that of no other pountry ; it is the 
school in which the youth of both sexes familiarize themselves 
with vice, which is never, represented there as vice, but asipiere 
gaiety. As for comedies, says the ingenious M. Diderot, in bis 
Observations upon Dramatic Poetry, the English have none; 
they have, in their place, satires, full indeed of gaiety and forge, 
hut without morals, and without taste; “ sans moBur4 et sans 
goAt.” There is no wonder, therefore, that Lord Kairaes, in his 
Elements of Criticism, should have expressed himself, upon this 
subject^ of the indelicacy of English comedy, in terms much 
stronger than any that I have used; concluding his invective 
against it in these words : * How odioms ought those writers to 
be, who thus spread infection through their native country; 
employing the talents which” they have received from their 
Maker most traitorously against himself, by endeavouring do 
corrupt and disfigure his creatures ! If the comedies of Congreve 
did not rack him with remorse in his last moments, he must have 
been losTt to *all sense of virtue.” Vol. ii. p, 479. 

I, am happy, however, to have it in my power to observe, 
that, of late years, a sensible reformation has begun lo take 
place in English comedy. We have, at last, become ashjamed 
of making our public entertainments rest wholly upon profligate . 
characters and scenes ; and our later comedies, of any reputa¬ 
tion, are much purified from the licentiousness of former times. 
If they have not the"^spirit, the ease, and the wit of Congreve 
and l^arquha**, in which respect they must be confessed to bo 
somewhat deficient; this pfaisc, however, they justly merit, of 
being innocent and moral. 

For this refermation, wn are, questionless, much indebted to 
the Frenpb theatre, which has not only been, at all times, more 
chasti^and iwfffetisive thifn ours, ba| has, within these few years, 
produced a species of comedy, of a still graver turn than any 
that I hare yet mentioned. This, which is called the serious or • 
tender comedy, and was termed by its opposers, la^cjjimedie 
is hot altogether a modern invention. Several of 
““Tcdreiie^s plays, as the Andria, in particular, partake of this 
charm^t^; and as we know that Terence copied Mqpandcr, we 
have sufficient reason to believe that his cqmeSies, also, were of 
tile safbe kind. The .nature of this pgmpbsitton dbes.not by 
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aoy means exclude gaiely and ridicule; bdt it lays tlie chief 
stress upon tender and interesting situations j it aims at being 
sentimental, and touching the heart' by means of the capital 
incidents; it makes our pleasure arise, not so much from_ the 
laughter which it'excites, as from the tears of affection and joy 
which it draws foVth. 

In English, Steele’s Conscious Lovers is a comedy which 
approaches to this character, and it has always been favourably 
received by the public. In French, there are several dramatic 
composition;; of this kind, which possess considerable merit 
anfl rep’i\alion; such as the Melanide, and Pr^juge a la Mode,, 
of La Ohauss^e j the Pere de Famille, of Diderot; the Cenic, 
of Mad. Grafiigny j and the Nanine, and L’Enfant Prodigue, of 
Voltaire. 

When this fonn of comedy first appeared in France, it ex¬ 
cited a great controversy among the critics. It was objected to 
as a dangerous and unjustifiable innovation in composition. It 
is not comedy, said they, for it is not founded on laughter and 
ridicule. It is not tragedy, for it does not involve us in sorrow. 
By vriiat name then can it be called; or what pretensions hath it 
to be comprehended under dramatic writing? But this was 
trilling, in the most egregious manner, with critical u/gincs and 
daf>tinctions, as if these had invariably fixed the essence, and 
ascertained the limits, of every sort of composition. Assuredly, 
it is not necessary that nil comedies should be formed on one 
precise model. Some may be entirely light and gay; othei s 
may be more serious ; some may be of a mixed nature ; and all 
of properly executed, may furnish agreeable and useful 

eritertainment to the public, by suiting Jjje difierent tastes of 
luen,^ Serious and tender comedy has no title to claim to,itself 
the possession of the stage, to the exclusion of ridiculp and 
gaiety. But when it retains only its proper place, without 
usurping the province of any other; when it is carried on with 
resemblance to real life, and without introduciiig romantic and 
unnaiural situations ; it may certainly prove both an interesting 
and an agreeable species of* dramatic writing. R*{-t beceme in¬ 
sipid and drawling, this must be imputed to the fault of the 
authof, not to the nature of the composition, which may admit 
muclf liveliiless and vivacity. 

• “ II beawroiip de tres-bonne* pi»m, oft ii ue r^xne qao da,lagaiete i> 
d’aiitres toutf!* ; d’auties melan^^es; (fautres, ou I’atJendrUsftm^nt va 

njjHStju aux lai^ocs. It tiic ffkii doimcr exclusioti a aucua^genrQ; *el 5i**fon i» e 
tine! cst k; meilieurf je ri6poad»ois, celai qui «st le mieuv 
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Itt general, whatever form comedy assumes, whetlier gay 
or serious, itmiay always be esteemed a mark of society ad¬ 
vancing in true politeness, when those theatrical exhibitions, 
which are designed for public amusement, are clem-ed from 
indelicate sentiment, or immoral tendency. .Though the licen¬ 
tious buffoonery of Aristophanes amused the Greeks for a 
while, they advanced, by degrees, to a chaster and juster taste; 
and tlie like progress of refinement may be concluded take 
place among us, when the public receive with favour dramatic 
compositions of such a strain and spirit, as entertained* the 
Greeks and Homans, in the days of Menander and Terence. 







